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NOTES  OF  A  JOURNEY  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 
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N  Thursday,  February  21st,  1901,  accompanied  by  Lady  Leech  and 
my  daughter,  I  left  the  Albert  Docks,  London,  on  the  P.  and  0. 
steamer  Victoria,  for  Ceylon. 

After  a  wonderfully  calm  passage  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the 
ship  anchored  at  Gibraltar  at  6-30  p.m.  on  the  following  Monday.  We 
had  to  content  ourselves  with  seeing  the  lights  of  the  town,  as  it  was 
too  late  to  land.  Leaving  aboiit  midnight  for  Marseilles,  we  next 
morning  found  ourselves  skirting  the  African  coast,  and  in  the  distance 
could  see  the  mountains  covered  with  snow. 

Marseilles  was  reached  on  the  succeeding  Thursday  morning,  where 
the  ship  stayed  a  few  hours  and  those  who  wished  had  time  to  visit  the 
town.  Here  we  pioked  up  the  overland  passengers,  including  Prince 
Henri  of  Orleans,  and  an  Italian  count  who  could  speak  seven 
languages,  including  Arabic,  and  was  the  most  inveterate  gambler  I 
ev^  met  with.  There  is  a  melancholy  history  attached  to  the  prince, 
a  fine  man  in  the  prime  of  life ;  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  French  settle- 
ments in  China,  whence  he  never  returned,  aa  he  succumbed  to  an 
attack  of  malarial  fever.  It  was  this  prince  who  fought  a  celebrated 
duel  with  a  relative  of  the  King  of  Italy. 

We  left  Marseilles  to  the  minute.  With  our  captain  it  was  woe  to 
the  man  who  was  behind  time,  as  will  be  evident  when  I  say  that  just 
as  the  ship  had  cast  loose  two  passengers  who  had  lingered  came  rushing 
down  the  quay.  The  captain  would  not  put  back,  and  there  was  great 
excitement  on  board.  Fortunately,  under  advice  from  the  quay  porters, 
the  men  jumped  into  a  punt  and  just  caught  the  Victoria's  boat  that 
had  been  ashore  as  she  was  being  hauled  aboard.  But  the  fate  of  a 
lady  on  the  ship  was  worse ;  a  telegram  came  from  her  husband  telling 
her  to  return  at  once,  but  through  bad  management  it  did  not  come 
into  her  hands  till  the  ship  was  on  the  move.  Though  the  lady  was 
almost  in  hysterics  under  the  idea  something  dreadful  had  happened  at 
home,  not  all  the  entreaties  of  the  passengers  could  induce  the  captain 
to  send  her  ashore  in  a  passing  boat.  He  said  it  might  cost  his  company 
£100,000  if  an  accident  happened,  and  he  would  not  take  the  risk. 
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From  Marseilles  we  took  the  stereotyped  route,  passed  the  volcanic 
Stromboli,  and  through  the  straits  first  of  Bonifacia  and  then,  between 
Scylla  and  Cliarybdis,  through  the  straits  of  Messina.  Passing  by 
Crete,  we  arrived  at  Port  Said,  on  Tuesday,  March  5th. 

Port  Said  is  the  mushroom  growth  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  is  now  of 
considerable  size.  Here  the  passing  traveller  can  buy  anything  he  may 
require.  Unfortunately  the  scum  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  seem 
to  have  gravitated  to  Port  Said,  ready  to  prey  on  the  unfortunate 
passengers,  who  either  have  to  spend  a  few  hours  cm  shore*  or  be 
smothered  on  the  ship,  for  while  coaling  is  going  on  all  portholes  and 
doors  are  closed,  and  what  with,  heat  and  coal  dust  the  ship  is  imbear- 
able.  English  coal  is  used,  and  it  is  brought  alongside  in  large  barges 
manned  mostly  by  Mahometans.  Dusty  and  dirty  as  they  were,  when 
their  job  was  done  I  watched  them  one  by  one  retire  to  a  certain  quiet 
comer  of  the  raft  and  go  through  their  devotions,  then  return  to  their 
noisy  companions,  seemingly  happy  in  having  done  their  duty.  As  an 
object  lesson  of  devout  fervour  and  reverence  for  their  religion  they 
would  compare  favourably  with  our  working  classes  at  home.  To  while 
away  the  time  the  steamer  raised  a  scratch  eleven  and  had  a  cricket 
match  with  the  Port  Said  team.  It  was  played  on  earth  rolled  hard, 
not  a  blade  of  grass,  the  pitch  being  covered  with  matting.  Our 
team  won. 

When  the  Brindisi  overland  mail  had  been  stowed  away  we  left  for 
Suez  vid  tlie  Canal,  on  oiu*  way  an<^oring  of!  Ismailia  to  leave  the 
passengers  for  Cairo,  who  were  numerous.  I  do  not  propose  to  describe 
the  Canal,  except  to  say  that  widening  and  deepening  has  been  carried 
on  vigorously  since  my  previous  visit,  and  that  the  management  of  the 
Canal  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  We  passed  through  the  looks  at  Suez 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  March  and  next  morning  found 
ourselves  scudding  down  the  Red  Sea.  As  usual,  every  one  was  on  the 
look  out  for  Moimt  Sinai,  and  there  were  many  speculations  as  to 
where  the  Egyptian  hosts  were  drowned  when  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  Red  Sea.  All  enjoyed  the  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  and  the 
various  points  of  interest  were  pointed  out  to  us,  especially  the  ports 
on  both  sides  where  the  slave  trade  used  to  be  carried  on.  By  this 
time  the  passengers  had  got  to  know  one  another,  and  we  had  the  usual 
programme  of  sports,  including  an  obstacle  race,  for  which  a  lake  was 
made  on  the  lower  deck  by  filling  a  large  sail  with  water;  into  this  the 
competitors  had  to  drop  and  scramble  out  as  best  they  could,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  spectators  who  stood  around.  We  had  also  an 
Australian  whistling  coon  match,  something  I  had  never  seen  or  heard 
before.  A  nmnber  of  gentlemen  stand  in  a  row,  whistling  a  separate 
tune,  and  the  lady  who  can  first  distinguish  in  the  babel  of  noise  what 
any  gentleman  is  whistling  wins  the  prize.  The  day  was  ended  by  a 
fancy-dress  ball. 

The  Red  Sea  is  noted  for  its  changeable  weather ;  one  day  you  want 
wraps  and  the  next  you  can  hardly  clothe  too  lightly.  We  were  favoured 
with  pleasant  weather  till  the  third  day,  when  it  became  oppressively 
hot.  We  were  not  without  visitors,  for  several  locusts  flew  on  board, 
often  settling  on  ladies*  dre^Kes  and  causing  many  entomological 
disquisitions. 
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Passing  by  Perim,  where  I  saw  the  unfortunate  P.  and  0.  steamer 
Cbina  on  shore  on  my  last  visit,  we  reached  Aden  on  the  night  of 
Sunday,  March  10th.  To  our  disappointment,  we  were  told  we  could 
not  go  on  shore  and  that  we  should  start  in  the  early  morning  as  soon 
as  we  had  transferred  our  mails  for  India  and  elsewhere.  But  this  was 
not  to  be,  for,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  the  captain,  when  they  came  to 
transfer  the  Bombay  mail  three  bags  were  missing  and  the  whole  of 
the  mails  had  to  be  reexamined  and  re-counted.  Tliis  took  many  hours, 
and  it  was  noon  next  day  before  we  got  away.  We  whiled  away  the 
time  by  bargaining  with  the  natives  for  fans,  ostrich  feathers,  elks* 
horns,  and  curiosities  of  all  kinds;  at  this  game  they  were  over  a 
match  for  our  inexperienced  passengers.  One  gentleman,  being  asked 
18  rupees  for  an  article  thought  he  had  done  well  in  buying  it  for  12 
rupees,  only  to  find  one  of  the  officers  had  bought  the  same  thing  for 
5 J  rupees  and  the  boatswain  for  4 J  rupees.  It  is  fair  to  say  the  latter 
pot  his  ware  cheaply  because  he  could  give  a  turn  to  the  native's  boat 
which  was  valuable  to  him.  Tliis  port  is  celebrated  for  its  divers,  who 
surrounded  the  ship ;  they  are  curly-headed  lads,  with  the  top  of  the 
head  often  painted  red ;  they  cry  "  Yali,  take  a  dive,"  and  catch  a 
Rilver  coin -thrown  to  them  in  their  mouths  long  before  it  reaches  the 
bottom.  Sharks  abound,  and  sometimes  get  a  victim.  One  of  the  lads 
lias  had  a  leg  so  lopped  off,  but  still  he  pursues  his  calling. 

Leaving  Aden  we  were  speedily  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  where  the  sea 
was  alive  with  flying  fish,  and  a  shark  was  seen  in  the  distance.  After 
passing  Cape  Guardafui  we  sailed  by  the  island  of  Socotra  and 
then  made  a  straight  run  for  Ceylon.  The  heat  now  became  intense 
and  the  cabins  unbearable;  at  last  I  was  driven  to  tiy  sleeping  in  the 
open,  but  mine  was  rather  a  sad  experience.  I  had  been  recommended 
to  a  hatchway  as  a  cool  resting-place.  After  selecting  a  quiet  corner 
my  steward  brought  a  thick  mattress  and  bedding,  including  two 
blankets,  which  I  then  thought  quite  unnecessary.  I  got  comfortably 
asleep,  but  in  the  early  morning  was  wakened  by  thunder,  and  soon 
the  rains  came  down  in  torrents.  My  thoughts  at  once  reverted  to  the 
blankets,  so  I  made  them  into  a  kind  of  canopy,  with  my  legs  and  arms 
as  bedposts ;  thus  I  remained  for  nearly  half  an  hour  till  the  storm 
subsided.  The  device,  aided  somewhat  by  my  location,  saved  me  from 
the  soaking  that  befell  my  companions;  whilst  I  lay  still  they  tried 
to  scamper  off  with  their  bedding  and  were  almost  drowned  in  the 
attempt.  Much  pity  was  expressed  by  passersrby,  who  thought  I  was 
being  deluged,  but  after  all  I  had  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  March  we  got  our  fii^st  peep  of  Ceylon, 
with  the  sun  lighting  up  its  mountains,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  the 
harbour  of  Colombo.  Tliis  was  crowded  with  all  kinds  of  shipping, 
from,  the  catamaran,  on  which  a  man  looks  as  if  he  is  standing  on  the 
water,  to  huge  warships.  There  was  the  Japanese  man-of-war  which, 
from  its  size,  power,  and  completeness,  made  such  a  sensation  at  the 
.recent  naval  review;  and  also  the  Sobraon,  the  newest  addition  to 
the  P.  and  O.  fleet.  The  latter  came  alongside,  and  as  our  ship  was 
going  to  Australia  we  transferred  into  her  our  Chinese  and  Straits 
passengers.  There  were  ships  of  all  nationalities,  and  some  were  flying 
a  yellow  flag,  denoting  fever  on  board*. 
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Here  we  made  our  first  acquaintance  with  rickshaws,  and  for  2^. 
each  were  conveyed  to  the  Galle  Face  Hotel,  over  a  mile  away,  our 
luggage  following  on  a  bullock  cart.  The  hotel  is  close  to  the  sea,  and 
is  very  spacious  and  well  conducted.  It  has  a  large  central  hall  with 
shops  or  stalls  all  round,  which  is  always  lively  with  passing  visitors 
waiting  for  ships.  Colombo,  like  Aden,  is  a  great  port  of  transfer. 
Even  direct  travellers  stay  on  shore  rather  than  endure  the  coaling 
nuisance. 

I  had  hardly  got  into  my  bedroom  before  I  was  visited  by  rival 
tailors  and  vendors  of  other  wares.     Very  often  travellers  bound  East 
buy    their    light     clothes    in     Colombo,   and    you    have     offers     to 
measure,  and  make  in  24  hours  a  suit  of  clothes  at  any  price  from 
98.  to  35s.,  the  former  being  white  calico,  the  latter  of  rougli  silk. 
The  work  is  done  with  sewing  machines;  the  whole  family  help,  and 
work  the  24    hours   if  necessary  to  complete  a  suit  of  clothes.     I 
gave  an  old  suit  to  cut  by,  and  w€uj  fitted  out  in  silk  for  35s.,  certainly 
my  cheapest  purchase  of  the  kind.     The  hotel  keeper  advised  me  as 
I  was  staying  some  time  to  engage  a  boy — i.e.,  a  sCTvant — ^to  travel 
with  me,  and  promised  to  send  one  to  my  room.     Some  one — ^I  fancy 
the  tailor — lieard   this.     Within  ten  minutes  a  man  knocked  at  mv 
door,  saying  he  had  heard  I  wanted  a  boy,  and  on  showing  a  written 
character,  I  engaged  James,  an  elegant  Cingalese,  with  a  tortoise-shell 
comb  stuck  high  on  his  head,  at  20  rupees,  or  26s.  8d.,  for  a  fortnight, 
he  to  find  himself  in  food  and  clothing.     No  sooner  had  I  done  this 
than  I  found  I  had  been  deceived ;  the  landlord's  boy  was  waiting  for 
me  downstairs;  James  was  an  interloper  and  had  cleverly  supplanted 
the  one  who  ought  to  have  been  engaged.     Yet,  though  I  was  paying 
him  far  more  than  the  proper  price,  he  had  told  me  nothing  untrue, 
and  I  felt  bound  to  keep  him.     He  was  capable,  but  seemed  to  think 
he  added  grace  to  our  party,  and  never  would  do  any  work  if  he  could 
possibly  order  anyone  else  to  do  it  for  him.     The  native  Cingalese  are, 
as  a  rule,  very  idle,  and  he  was  a  good  type.     Tea  and  coffee  growing 
and  the  other  industries  of  the  island  are  carried  on  by  the  Malays 
from  the  Straits  and  the  Tamils  from  Southern  India^     It  is  they  who 
make  Ceylon  prosperous,  not  the  aborigines. 

Tliere  are  many  pretty  drives  round  Colombo,  especially  to  the 
Cinnamon  Gardens  and  to  Mount  Lavinia  on  the  seaside ;  here  we  sat  on 
the  beach  and  witnessed  a  magnificent  display  of  tropical  lightning. 
On  the  way  back  at  night  the  street  was  lined  with  stalls  for  the 
sale  of  all  kinds  of  commodities,  lit  up  with  quaint  oil  lamps,  and 
surrounded  by  most  motley  crowds  in  all  kinds  of  costume,  jostling 
one  another  and  chattering  with  the  greatest  good  humour.  The  road 
itself  was  alive  with  fireflies  flickering  about,  and  very  pretty  they 
looked  in  the  darkness. 

In  a  few  days  we  had  had  enough  of  the  mosquitoes,  the  impudent 
crows  that  purloin  food  or  anything  else  they  fancy  in  your  bedroom, 
and  the  oppressive,  muggy  heat,  and  we  left  for  Kandy,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  island,  and  the  seat  of  its  old  kings.  The  ascent  by 
railway  is  gradual,  and  the  whole  of  the  way  the  line  is  surrounded 
by  tropical  plants  and  trees,  many  of  them  covered  with  most  beautiful 
flowers.  We  found  comfortable  quarters  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  where 
also  were  staying  many  of  the  Boer  officers,  who  are  allowed  out  in 
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tunis  on  parole.  One  lot  consisted  of  Frenchmen,  of  whom  I  could 
make  little  except  that  they  had  joined  the  Boer  army  out  of  love 
of  adventure.  With  a  party  of  Orange  Free  Staters  I  became  very 
friendly;  they  were  intelligent,  educated  men,  with  very  strong  views 
as  to  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  but  who  deplored  the  war  and 
were  ready  to  admit  that  Eruger  was  not  wise  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Outlanders  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  annex  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 
They  defended  striking  the  first  blow  as  a  necessity  when  powerful 
Eugland  was  pouring  troops  into  Africa,  l^ey  represented  that  they, 
like  others  iu  the  field,  were  ruined  men,  and,  being  desperate,  with 
uothing  else  to  care  for,  they  would  willingly  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the 
liberty  of  their  countiy.  One  of  the  men  was  named  Wilcooks;  his 
father  and  mother  came  from  Devonshire.  They  invited  me  to  their 
camp  at  Diyatalawa,  where  I  promised  to  go. 

Kandy  has  a  lovely  situation.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  large 
lake,  surrounded  with  fine  trees  forming  avenues,  under  which  is  a 
pleasant  walk  dotted  over  with  seats.  Close  by  are  Government  House 
SLd  Gardens,  and  adjacent  a  celebrated  temple  containing  most  precious 
relics,  such  as  BuddAia's  tooth.  At  certain  times  the  worshippers  are 
sammoned  by  most  inharmonious  music.  We  responded,  and  got  well 
fleeced,  for  a  sight  of  every  relic  means  a  substantial  tip.  Each  past 
Governor  of  Ceylon  seems  to  have  perpetuated  his  or  his  wife's  name 
by  laying  out  a  beautiful  drive,  such  as  Lady  Orton's  Drive,  Lady 
Margaret's  Drive,  and  for  scenery  I  don't  think  they  could  be  surpassed. 
We  also  dix^ve  4  J  mile^  to  the  gardens  at  P^rideniya,  where  every 
species  of  tree  or  plant  grown  in  the  island  is  to  be  found — tea,  coffee, 
ciDchona,  all  the  spices,  and  every  known  kind  of  palm.  Tlie  gardens 
were  in  splendid  order,  and  most  interesting.  On  our  way  Irack  we 
crossed  a  fine  wooden  bridge,  built  without  a  nail,  and  in  the  river 
underneath  were  a  lot  of  young  elephants  gambolling ;  these  had  been 
brought  to  form  part  of  the  Duke  of  York's  procession. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Nuwara  Eliya,  the  health  resort  of  Ceylon. 
It  is  some  miles  from  Colombo,  and  has  an  elevation  of  6,200  ft.  The 
railway  runs  to  Nunoya,  4 J  miles  distant;  thence  passengers  are  con- 
veyed to  their  destinations  in  most  ramshackle  two-horsed  vehicles. 
On  our  way  from  Kandy  we  stayed  for  one  night  at  Hatton,  situate  near 
Adam*s  Peak,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  tea-growing  district.  Hatton 
has  an  elevation  of  nearly  6,000  ft.,  and  the  Peak  of  7,352  ft.  The  hotel 
is  some  150  ft.  above  the  station,  and  here  we  had  a  type  of  the 
English  travellers  who  give  to  their  countrymen  a  bad  name. 
Off  and  on,  we  had  travelling  with  us  a  gentleman,  with  his  wife, 
evidently  well-to-do  people.  The  wife  was  tall,  and  more  than  stout  in 
proportion.  She  dressed  like  a  duchess,  was  most  imperious  in  manner, 
and  seemed  to  think  herself  superior  in  every  respect.  Her  husband 
had  the  sympathy  of  every  one.  Before  coming  on  board  he  had  had 
to  have  her  berth  enlarged  at  a  heavy  cost  to  suit  her.  On  arriving  at 
Hatton  she  found  a  wagonette  waiting,  but  in  this  she  would  not  go ; 
nothing  but  a  victoria  would  suit  her,  and  she  positively  remained  at 
the  station  and  had  her  food  sent  from  the  hotel  till  the  only  victoria 
in  the  place,  then  in  pieces  for  repairs,  could  be  put  together  to  take 
her  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  hotel.  Four  men  were  sent  to  carry 
her  in  a  chair,  but  this  she  seemed  to  think  an  indignity.     Her  husband 
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told  me  a  tale  of  her  adventures  in  America.  He  went  with  her  there 
soon  after  the  law  making  all  wearing  apparel  liable  to  duty  was  put 
in  force.  Whilst  he  was  getting  the  luggage  from  the  steamer  together 
she  sat  on  a  box  in  the  custom  house  shed  and  resented  any  questions  or 
offers  of  help  from  custom  house  officials.  This  and  her  great  size  at  length 
made  them  suspicious,  and  when  along  with  her  husband  she  was  going 
out  they  stopped  her,  took  her  into  the  searching  house,  and  had  her 
examined  by  female  searchers  to  the  innermost  garment,  under  the 
suspicion  that  she  had  an  extra  supply  of  clothing  or  lace  which  she 
was  attempting  to  smuggle  into  America.  Tliis  was  such  a  blow  to 
her  pride  that  nothing  will  ever  induce  another  visit  to  that  continent. 

At  Hatton  we  visited  various  tea  plantations,  saw  the  line«  where 
the  Tamils  or  labourers  lived,  and  went  over  a  factory  in  whicli  the  tea 
leaves  are  dried,  pressed,  and  packed.  The  plant  itself  stands  two  to 
three  feet  high,  and  has  a  round  top;  when  young  it  suffers  from 
the  wind,  and  has  therefore  to  be  protected  by  the  blue  gum  and  other 
trees  which  are  planted  for  the  purpose.  More  or  less  you  pass  through 
tea  plantations  all  the  way  from  Kandy  to  Nuwara  Eliya,  and,  as  the 
hills  are  round  and  planted  to  the  top  with  bushy  tea  plants,  the  whole 
has  a  mushroomy  appearance.  During  the  journey  you  rise  4,200  ft., 
and  very  often  this  is  done  in  a  zig-zag  course  up  steep  hill  sides ;  when 
in  a  front  carriage  you  can  sometimes  see  the  tail  end  of  your  own 
train  below  you. 

Nuwara  Eliya  is  a  refuge  from  the  hot  plains  below.  Most  Colombo 
people  have  a  house  here,  where  they  retire  in  the  sunmier  season. 
There  is  good  society,  a  capital  racecourse,  and  clubs  of  all  kinds,  cricket 
tennis,  football,  etc.  It  is  singular  what  unexpected  meetings  happen. 
One  day  when  out  for  a  walk  I  enquired  my  way  from  a  gentleman 
whose  features  induced  me  to  say,  "Elxcuse  me,  is  not  your  name 
Smith?"  and  it  turned  out  I  was  correct.  I  had  not  seen  him  for 
thirty  years,  when  he  lived  in  Manchester. 

After  resting  a  few  days  we  set  off  for  our  promised  visit  to  the 
Boer  camp  at  Diyatalawa.  Tlie  train  climbed  nearly  2,000  ft.  higher, 
and  a  good  part  of  the  way  through  dense  jungle.  Tlie  railway  is  an 
avenue  cut  clean  through  the  forests  and  jungle,  and  being  the  only 
way  by  which  Boer  prisoners  can  escape  it  is  always  well  guarded. 
After  breakfast  at  the  station  we  had  a  view  of  the  camp  below  us,  the 
white  tents  and  tin  sheds  glistening  in  the  sun.  From  the  station  the 
supplies  are  sent  below  by  a  rope  railway.  On  our  way  down  we  met 
some  hundreds  of  prisoners  who  had  been  out  for  a  tramp ;  they  were 
carrying  all  kinds  of  flowers  and  plants,  and  looked  a  very  powerful 
body  of  men,  of  all  age«  from  17  to  70,  and  dressed  in  a  most  miscel- 
laneous way.  We  had  to  p:et  a  pass  to  enter  tlie  precincts,  and  further 
on  another  to  view  the  camp,  whicli  is  surrounded  by  a  wire  fence,  with 
guards  at  intervals.  A  guide  was  sent  with  us,  but  we  soon  came  acrosj? 
Cornet  Wilcocks  and  another  officer  whom  we  had  met  nt  Kandy,  and 
they  took  us  in  hand  to  show  us  what  was  to  be  seen  of  the  camp.  We 
viewed  the  inside  of  their  tents  and  found  many  of  the  prisoners  making 
articles  for  sale  or  carrying  on  the  trades  they  had  been  used  to  ;  others 
were  preparing  for  cricket  on  a  matted  "patch,  whilst  the  football 
enclosure  was  in  full  swing.  Some  were  improving  their  education 
ur.der  the  tuition  of  seniors,  whilst  one  officer  was  studying  French. 
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To  my  surprise  I  found  three-quarters  of  the  prisonern  could  apeak 
Englidi ;  thoie  who  could  not  were  of  an  inferior  type.  We  also  visited 
the  hospital  and  cemetery.  The  general  feeling  of  the  Boers  was  that 
Colond  Vincent,  the  oonuuandant,  treated  them,  well  and  did  all  he 
conasteatly  could  to  Hghtea  the  irksomeneas  of  their  position.  ITiey 
wer«>  allowed  book»  and  newspapers,  and  they  could  see  the  latest  news 
on  a  tdegraph  board. 

After  a  week  in  the  hills  we  returned  to  Colombo,  where  we  received 
much  hospitality  from  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  being  invited 
out  often  by  perfect  strangers. 

On  Karch  30th  our  son  joined  us  from  Madras,  and  on  tlie  1st  of 
April  we  left  in  the  P.  and  O.  steamer  Coromnudel  for  Hong  Kong. 


We  found  Captain  Vibert  a  most  courteous  man,  who  did  all  in  hia 
power  for  the  comfort  of  his  passengers. 

Faasing  Suniati-a,  we  reached  Penang  in  four  days,  where  some  of 
our  par^  went  on  shore.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  nnd  rich  in  tin  mines, 
but  has  a  fearfully  hot  climate.  On  our  way  to  Singapore  we  passed 
by  lovely  coast  scenery  and  had  a  view  of  Lejter  Island,  where  the 
lepers,  who  abound  in  this  part,  are  isolated. 

Singapore  is  a  bright  and  busy  city,  with  a  harbour  three  miles 
dirtar.t  crowded  with  shipping.  There  was  just  time  to  visit  the  famed 
Botanical  Gardens,  dine  at  Raffles  Hotel,  and  then  take  a  rickshaw  to 
tlie  steamer.  My  man  ran  me  down  comfortably,  doing  over  three 
miles  in  half  .in  hour.  Here  the  ship  took  in  Japanese  coal,  which 
scarcely  makes  any  dust:  it  is  bright,  nnd  almost  looks  like  screened 
coal.     In  the  morning  we  took  an  early  walk,  and  on  our  return  found 
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that  a  kind  friend  had  sent  us  a  basket  of  most  delicious  fruit — ^mangoes, 
maiigoBteeus,  and  native  pears.  Hence  we  wired  Hong  Kong  to  detain 
the  'Coptic,  a  steamer  that  was  to  take  us  an,  in  c€tse  we  should  be  late. 

Leaving  Singapore  on  April  8th,  we  passed  for  a  time  through  an 
apparent  sea  of  oil,  and  reached  Hong  Kong  on  April  13th,  at  6-30  a.m. 
There  lay  the  Coptic  waiting  for  us;  she  was  to  sail  at  12  noon,  but  the 
doctor  did  not  come  to  pass  us  till  9 ;  then,  to  our  consternation,  he 
decided  the  case  of  a  lady  passenger  on  board  was  a  suspicious  one, 
possibly  small-pox,  and  he  would  not  let  a  soul  go  to  the  Cdptio  or  on 
shore  till  they  had  been  vaccinated.  What  was  to  be  done?  The  ladies 
bravely  consented,  but  when  the  doctor  had  vaccinated  them  the  lymph 
ran  out  and  the  ladies  could  not  go  without  the  gentlemen.  In  the 
end  only  two  out  of  seventeen  got  off  to  Japan  by  the  Coptic,  and  the 
rest  were  left  behind,  to  find  at  4  o'clock  that  after  all  the  case  was  only 
chicken-pox  and  that  all  might  land. 

Our  programme  had  been  to  give  up  Canton,  as  we  understood  it 
was  not  safe  to  go  there,  and  simply  stay  the  ship's  time  at  Hong 
Eong  and  Shanghai ;  if  the  ship  is  up  to  time  this  means  a  day  at  each 
place.  Under  the  changed  circumstances  we  made  up  our  minds  to 
have  a  good  look  at  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  and  then  risk  a  trip  to 
Canton,  and  we  were  very  glad  afterwards  that  we  made  the  change, 
as  thereby  we  saw  more  of  China  than  we  should  otherwise  have  done. 

Hong  Kong  is  on  an  island,  size  12  miles  long  by  three  miles 
broad,  area  30  square  miles,  and  the  town  of  Victoria  is  on  the  inner 
side,  opposite  Kowloon  on  the  mainland.  The  town  and  docks  are  at  the 
foot  of  a  lull  about  1,800  ft  high  with  a  table  top.  Up  the  hill  is  a 
funicular  railway,  with  a  large  hotel  and  also  a  residential  district  at 
the  top.  Here  the  merchants  chiefly  reside.  The  town  is  laid  out  in 
European  style  and  there  are  many  fine  public  buildings,  the  Club 
House  being  specially  large  and  convenient^  We  acquired  Hong  Kong 
in  1841.  In.  1861  we  received  the  southern  portion  of  the  Kaulun 
(Kowloon)  Peninsula,  which  is  the  southern  portion  of  the  Kwantung 
Province.  In  1898  we  leased  from  China  the  whole  of  the  southern 
pBTt  of  the  Kwantimg  Province  (area  200  square  miles),  including  the 
coast  line  of  Mirs  Bay,  thus  becoming  possessed  of  both  sides  of  the 
harbour  and  ensuring  it  from  attack. 

On  landing  at  Hong  Kong  I  engaged  a  man  and  a  truck  to  take  our 
l)€longings  about  800  yards  to  tlie  hotel  for  a  fixed  price.  When  we  got 
half  way  he  and  the  coolies  with  the  truck  struck  and  in  a  most  impudent 
manner  demanded  double  pay.  Threats  of  my  stick  and  the  police  at 
length  induced  a  move,  but  on  arriving  at  the  hotel  they  mobbed  the 
place  and  had  to  be  put  out  by  force.  1  found  after  all  I  had  paid  them 
much  more  than  the  proper  charge.  Another  time  my  rickshaw  men, 
when  two  miles  in  the  country,  did  the  same  thing ;  they  struck,  upon 
which  I  told  them  they  must  take  me  to  the  police  office  before  I  would 
pay  a  cent ;  they  then  quietly  completed  their  journey.  But  my  worst 
difficulty  was  at  Shanghai.  At  the  door  of  a  friend's  office  were  a 
number  of  rickshaws  for  hire.  My  family  preceded  me,  and  each 
enjraged  one,  but  when  my  turn  came  the  disenffaged  ones  objected 
to  me  because  of  my  size  and  weight.  I  was  in  a  fix ;  I  could  not  part 
company  or  discharge  the  men  already  engaged,  because  they 
had  done  no    wrong.       However,  when  my  friend  came  he  sent  me 
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in  his  own  private  rickshaw,  and  ever  after  it  wste  a  rule  I  should 
go  first  and  engage  the  strongest  vehicle  and  man  and  then  the  lighter 
weights  coming  after  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  rickshaws. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company  a  private  launch 
was  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Captain  Vibert 
we  had  a  most  pleasant  trip  round  the  harbour ;  it  is  only  in  this  way 
that  one  can  realise  its  size  and  safety.  The  situation  is  admirable,  and 
now  that  Britain  owns  all  the  land  round  it  it  can.  be  so  fortified  as  to 
be  almost  impregnable  in  case  of  war.  Several  large  sugar  factories 
and  other  works  are  established  round  Hong  Kong  and  there  are 
large  do<^s  and  shipbuilding  yards  at  Eowloon. 

One  fine  evening  we  made  our  start  for  Canton.  The  ship  was  com- 
manded by  an  inteUigent  Scotchman,  who  took  me  to  see  how  Chinamen 
travd.  Under  the  main  deck  were  950  coolies,  packed  like  herrings  in 
a  barrel,  and  each  so  like  the  other  that  you  could  not  tell  one  from  the 
other.  The  place  smelt  horribly,  but^  as  he  said,  the  Chinese  thrive 
on  smells  that  would  kill  a  European.  Asked  how  he  managed  such 
a  number,  he  said  it  was  done  by  a  native  Chinese  agent  called  a 
comprador,  who  for  a  certain  sum  guaranteed  both  the  fares  and  good 
behaviour  of  the  lot ;  it  was  his  duty  to  get  the  fares  and  see  that  no 
firearms  came  on  board.  If  a  passenger  had  no  money  the  comprador 
simply  seized  his  boots  or  clothes  till  his  companions  paid.  The  search 
for  arms  was  necessary  because  pirates  abound  on  the  Canton  river  and 
sometimes  pass  themselves  off  as  passengers  with  a  view  of  seizing  a  ship. 
To  protect  us  from  outside  attack  we  had  armed  men  patrolling  the  ship. 
A  few  days  before,  Mr.  Burckhardt,  a  friend  of  ours,  while  on  a  pleasure 
trip  on  a  house-boat  in  the  same  river,  was  attacked  in  the  night ;  some 
of  his  crew  were  killed,  and  he  himself  was  shot  in  the  leg.  Sailing  up 
the  river  you  meet  a  large  number  of  junks  with  latteen  or  matting 
sails,  and  each  has  a  large  eye  painted  on  the  bow.  Ask  a  Chinaman 
the  reason,  and  he  replies :  "  If  no  eyes  how  can  see  go." 

Canton  is  3,000  years  old,  and  contains  3,000,000  people,  some- 
where about  half  a  million  of  whom  live  in  sampans  floating  on  the 
river.  The  Chinese  are  terrible  smugglers.  To  prevent  it  no 
passengers  are  allowed  to  land  in  the  night.  We  entered  about  7  a.m., 
and  the  scene  was  one  not  to  be  forgotten.  For  the  last  half  mile  the 
ship  had  to  push  its  way  through  a  sea  of  sampans.  To  try  and  clear 
a  way  we  had  the  captain  on  the  gangway  and  four  sailors  at  the  bows 
all  shouting  and  swearing  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  but  I  never 
knew  tremendous  oaths  to  have  less  effect.  Each  sampan  was  anxious 
to  be  first  abreast  of  the  ship  to  receive  the  native  passengers,  and  the 
fear  of  an  upset  seemed  to  have  no  terrors.  How  many  were  damaged 
I  don't  know,  but,  looking  behind  me,  I  saw  one  upset  and  its  occupants 
serenely  floating  on  the  water.  On  appealing  to  the  captain  for  help, 
his  verdict  was,  **  Serve  them  right " — ^they  are  used  to  it. 

On  reaching  Canton  the  ship  was  boarded  by  a  family  of  guides, 
A.  Eum's,  but  to  distinguish  themselves  they  interpose  a  numeral,  and 
ours  was  A.  2  Eum.  He  soon  fixed  us  up  with  chairs  and  bearers. 
We  stai-ted  out  with  seven  chairs  and  twenty-seven  bearers.  I  was  a 
four-coolie  man,  whilst  our  phantom  guide  only  required  two.  To 
my  mind  this  is  not  an  enjoyable  way  of  travelling ;  you  must  keep  a 
perfect  balance  in  the  chair  or  you  have  the  bearers  knocking  the 
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shafts  to  let  you  know  all  is  not  right ;   then  you  have  the  bearers 
uttering  in  unison  a  grunt  or  groan,  as  if  they  were  in  pain,  and  ©very 
now  and  then  giving  the  occupant  a  shake  when  they  change  shoulders. 
Canton  is  well  worth  seeing  as  a  sample  of  a  thoroughly  Qiinese  town, 
where   there    are    no   European   innovations.       I  must  say,  with  its 
himdreds  of  miles  of  7  ft.  streets,  it  is  the  last  place  in  which  I  should 
like  to  be    if    tlie    natives — who   often   scowl  at   travellers — ^became 
awkward.     I  felt  this  keenly  when  my  bearers  turning  a  sharp  corner 
upset  a  Chinaman's  fruit  stall.     At  once  a  threatening  crowd  g&thered 
and  I  was  glad  to  clear  out  of  the  street.     Everybody  seems  to  keep 
a  shop ;  you  scarcely  see  any  private  houses.     Very  lively  they  look, 
with  their  signs  and  banners  in  rich  colours  and  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics overhanging  the  streets.     Tliey  have  all  open  fronts,  and  the 
trades  are  not  interspersed  as  at  home.     If  you  want  to  buy  a  hat  you 
must  go  to  one  part  of  the  city,  and  if  a  book  you  may  have  to  go 
near  a  mile  in  quite  a  different  direction.    The  meat  quarter  is  specially 
disagreeable ;  the  display  is  most  sanguinary  and  rats  are  a  prominent 
article  of  sale.     A  difficulty  of  shopping  is  that  wherever  you  go  the 
thoroughfare  is  crowded  by  people  standing  at  the  shop  entrance  and 
watching  your  movements.     At  mid-day  we  retired  for  lunch  to  a  huge 
five-storey  pagoda  that  overlooks  the  city,  and  here,  on  the  top  storey 
and  at  the  feet  of  a  Buddhist  god,  we  ate  the  food  we  had  taken  with 
us.     The  day  was  chiefly  spent  in  visiting   Confucian  and  Buddhist 
temples,  prisons  (some  rooms,  some  cages),  offices  of  administration, 
courts  of  justice,  examination  schools,  etc.     Some  of  our  party  went 
to  the  execution  ground  and  found  ten  corpses  with  the  heads  laid 
beside  them — ^truly  an  unexpected  and  gruesome  sight. 

Next  morning  we  took  the  steamer  to  Macao,  the  old  Portuguese 
settlement.  On  the  way  were  several  pagodas  built  by  rich  people 
to  propitiate  the  gods.  We  found  Macao  a  quaint,  tumble-down  place, 
rising  from  the  sea  shore  to  a  considerable  elevation.  On  a  commanding 
eminence  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  cathedral,  and  in  the  public  gardens 
is  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Camoens.  After  a  ride  to  the  city  boundary, 
which  is  guarded  by  soldiers  to  prevent  smuggling  and  collect  taxes, 
we  visited  the  theatre  to  see  a  trashy  play  where  boys  in  female  attire 
took  the  ladies'  parts.  Thence  we  went  to  Macao's  chief  attraction,  the 
gambling  hells;  such  places  are  forbidden  in  British  possessions  and 
congregate  here  to  be  visited,  like  Monte  Carlo,  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  gambling.  A  croupier  sits  at  the  head  of  a  table,  on  which  are  four 
spaces,  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  you  put  your  stakes  on  one  of  the  squares.  He 
then  shovels  a  lot  of  beans  on  the  table  and  counts  them  in  fours; 
if  there  is  an  odd  bean  No.  1  wins  and  gets  three  times  his  stake. 
If  there  are  two  beans  No.  2  wins,  and  so  on.  It  is  the  least  attractive 
gambling  I  have  ever  seen,  yet  the  tables  and  the  upper  room  over- 
looking the  tables  are  crowded  by  an  excited  audience.  Some  of  our 
party  tried  their  hands  and  were  singularly  successful,  one  gentleman 
winning  nearly  £20  in  a  short  time.  On  our  landing  we  were  met  by 
a  gentleman  whom  we  took  to  be  the  landlord  of  the  hotel,  and  who 
attended  to  us  there,  and  seemed  to  take  a  great  interest  in  showing  us 
tlie  sights  of  the  town,  for  which,  on  leaving,  we  thanked  him  very 
cordially.  Next  morning,  at  breakfast  on  the  steamer,  as  we  went 
back  to  Hong  Konjr,  we  began  commenting  on  the  hotel  and  its  supposed 
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manager,  when  the  captain  disilluaioDed  us  by  saying  the  supposed 
landlord  was  a  poor  and  proud  Portuguese  who  ought  to  have  been  paid, 
and  that  he  himself  was  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel.  We  had  unwittingly 
criticised  the  hotel  before  the  proprietor  and  not  given  the  guide 
anything  but  thanks.  However,  we  made  the  latter  right  by  sending 
him  his  fee  by  the  captain. 

It  was  necessary  to  return  to  Hong  Kong  in  order  to  catch  the 
P.  and  O.  steamer  for  Shanghai.  The  evening  on  shore  was  utilised 
by  the  ladies  going  to  a  Chinese  dinner,  escorted  thereto  by  a  friend 
resident  in  the  town.  At  such  feasts  the  menu  often  contains  birds' 
nest  soup,  sharks'  iins,  spitted  lizards,  shrimps  (decomposed),  frogs' 
legs,  rats'  tails,  etc.,  and  my  ladies  tasted  each  article  placed  before 
them ;  it  is  surprising  they  went  through  the  ordeal  and  are  still  alive. 

Our  sail  to  Shanghai  was,  on  the  whole,  an  uneventful  one.  We 
passed  Foochow,  sailed  through  a  lot  of  islands,  and  close  to  where 
the  Sobraon — ^the  vessel  that  had  met  us  at  Ceylon — ^was  wrecked. 
Had  we  then  known  of  this  we  should  not  have  been  so  happy,  for  the 
weather  became  very  hazy  indeed,  so  much  so  that  On  reaching 
the  mouth  of  the  Yang*tse-Eiang  we  could  not  find  the  pilot,  and  it 
was  some  hours  before  he  came  on  board.  Our  captain  was  so  nervous 
that  he  never  left  the  bridge  night  or  day ;  not  only  was  the  weather 
bad,  but  the  currents  are  treacherous,  and  all  the  way  you  are  passing 
through  quantities  of  Cliinese  fishing  craft;  these  gentlemen  are 
very  perverse,  they  will  not  move  out  of  the  way  for  anybody.  After 
anchoring  at  Woo-Sang  we  sailed  next- day  to  Shanghai,  another  busy 
port  dominated  by  various  European  powers;  each  has  a  reservation 
allotted  to  it,  governed  by  its  own  laws.  This  is  sometimes  awkward  ; 
for  instance,  if  you  take  a  rickshaw  with  an  English  licence  you  cannot 
go  into  French  territory  unless  you  get  a  French  rickshaw,  and  neither 
French  nor  English  licence  will  be  available  in  the  German  reservation. 
We  were  fortunate  in  having  a  friend  in  Shanghai,  who  devoted  himself 
to  making  our  stay  pleasant.  It  is  said  you  may  ask  a  resident  to  do 
anything  but  take  a  stranger  into  the  old  Qiine«e  town  of  Shanghai ;  if 
you  do  so  you  will  insult  him.  However,  our  friend  not  only  volunteered 
to  go,  but  took  with  him  his  comprador  to  assist  in  translating  and 
making  purchases ;  his  value  will  be  appreciated  when  I  say  that  he 
got  for  two  dollars  some  soapstone  articles  for  which  nine  dollars  were 
asked.  The  old  town  is  most  interesting,  but  it  is,  without  exception, 
the  filthiest  place  I  was  ever  in.  A  stream  runs  through  it  that  makes 
you  close  your  nostrils  when  in  the  vicinity.  Dead  animals  abound  in 
a  decaying  state,  and  if  Chinamen  escape  fever  they  must  have  charmed 
lires.  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  a  vile  stream,  is  the 
celebrated  tea  house  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
willow  pattern  copied  on  English  pottery.  We  had  intended  to  have 
had  a  native  tea  in  it,  but  the  smell  within  and  without  drove  us  awav. 

— .  • 

Tet  among  all  this  wretchedness  you  open  a  door,  enter  a  mandarin's 
garden  and  find  it  most  tastefully  laid  out  with  bijou  buildings  of 
exquisite  design  and  workmanship,  and  ornamented  with  grottoes, 
fountains,  and  mirrors.  The  whole  is  so  arranged  that  at  certain 
places  you  can  get  lovely  views  of  the  extensive  gardens  and  the  flowers 
they  contain.  Here  the  mandarins  entertain  their  friends  or  retire 
for  rest.     We  patronised  the  shops,  but  found  them  to  contain  little 
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of  Tolue  or  antiquity ;  such  things  are  treasured  away^  in  the  back 
rooms  or  warehouses,  and  the  owners  never  seem  to  care  to  shov  or 
part  with  them ;  they  certainly  put  on  prcAibitive  prices.  At  Shan^iai 
the  Jesuits  have  a  large  monastery  and  observatory;  we  drove  tibere 
in  pony  carriages,  but  cannot  speak  well  of  them;  the  harness 
continually  brc^e  down,  bo  did  the  ponies ;  we  were  reoUy  thankful 
to  get  home  without  accident.  I  much  'preter  rickshaws ;  these  cost  about 
3Jd.  per  hour,  or  Is.  6d,  per  day,  and  are  very  comfortable.  Choirs, 
not  so  much  bo,  cost  2Jd.  per  hour.  The  cheapest  mode  ot  oarria^  is 
by  a  wheelbarrow  with  open  sides.  Into  this  four  people  often  crowd ; 
their  feet  nearly  touch  the  floor,  and  reet  in  loops  suspended  from  the 
bottom  (rf  the  barrow,  ITie  wheelers  are  wondOTfully  clever  in  tilting 
the  barrow  on  <wie  side  ajid  stf  preeerving  a  balance  when  th^  have  an 
unequal    load.     The  untutored    meehnnical    ^nius   of  the  diinaman 


often  astonished  me;  they  were  most  clever  in  removing  cv  carrying 
heavy  weights  or  in  getting  the  beet  leverage  in  rowing  hee.vy  boats. 
Tlje  Chinese  men  are  not  by  any  means  tall,  but  physically  they  are 
]iowerful,  well  developed,  and  uniform  in  size  and  a[^)earance. 
Their  education  is  very  backward,  the  great  majority  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  They  make  eioellent  workmen  when  well  led,  and  they  eeem 
well  satisfied  if  only  they  can  earn  their  daily  bread.  Patriotism  they 
have  none,  but  Ihey  firmly  believe  theirs  is  the  greatest  and  moflt 
powerful  nation  in  existence.  Ihey  know  little  about  the  government 
of  their  own  country,  and  have  no  respect  or  affection  for  their  rulws. 
TTicy  have  no  desire  to  do  or  be  better  than  they  are,  and,  if  they 
could,  would  resent  all  improvement.  As  an  instance,  when  the 
railway  was  laid  alongside  the  river  for  about  ten  milen  to  Wocsung  it 
cauMKl  a  riot :  the  railway  was  purchased,  and  the  natives  then  broke 
up  and  threw  the  rails  into  the  river. 
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The  teeming  population  needs  an  outlet,  and  many  Cliinamen  hire 
themselves  out  for  various  works  abrocul;   when  they  do  so  there  is 
always  a  clause  in  the  agreement  that  their  bodies  shall  be  brought 
back  dead  or  alive.     They  have  no  hope  of  a  happy  hereafter  for  the 
Boul  unless  the  body  is  laid  in  Chinese  soil.       T^e  shopkeepers  and 
tradtt^  have  the  reputation  of  being  most  trustworthy;    they  would 
lose  status  and  be  uncomfortable  if  they  did  not  clear  off  their  debts 
before  the  end  of  each  year.     Bom  book-keepers,  by  means  of  their 
calculating  machine,  the  abacus,  they  keep  most  perfect  accounts  on 
tixe  decinial  system.     Though  for  hundreds  of  years  a  large  trade  has 
been  done  by  Europeans  with  China,  yet  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
fathoming  the  ways  and  wants  of  the  ordinary  Chinaman,  and  as  to 
ladies  of  the  higher  classes  they  never  come  into  contact  with  them  and 
know  nothing  of  their  inner  life.     The  outcome  of  this  is  that  an 
educated  Chinaman  has  to  be  found  to  be  the  go-betweeoi.  connecting 
the  European  trader  or  banker  and  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  people. 
This  man  is  called  a  comprador,  and  to  qualify  him  for  the  post  he 
most  know  one  or  two  European  languages  and  be  prepared  to  give 
security  of  a  most  ample  kind  for  the  performance  of  his  duties.     In  a 
bank  you  will  find  the   comprador  taking   charge  of  the  cash    and 
arranging  all  commercial  transactions   with  Chinese  traders,  and  he 
plays  the  same  part  in  most  conmiercial  houses.     Tlie  Chinese  male 
waiters  are  some  of  the  best  I  have  met  with,  and  the  ordinary  women 
are  portly,  industrious,  and  weU  developed;  the  ladies  of  the  up^er 
classes,  with  their  compressed  feet,  look  very  miserable  in  comparison. 
I  am  told  it  is  the  conservative  feeling  of  the  women  themselves  that 
perpetuates  this  barbarous  custom ;  the  male  sex  would  not  object  to 
see  it  abolished. 

Before  leaving  Shanghai  we  were  invited  to  a  dance  on  board  tlie 
Coromandel,  then  in  the  harbour,  and  whilst  it  was  going  on  a  summons 
came  for  the  captain  to  proceed  next  day  to  the  assistance  of  the  ill-fated 
Sobraon,  then  on  the  rocks.  The  day  after  we  left  in  the  Japanese 
steamer  "American  Maru  "  for  Nagasaki  and  Kobe.  She  lay  at  Woosung 
and  we  had  to  take  a  laimch  to  reach  her.  The  Japs  are  pushing  fast 
to  the  front  with  their  mercantile  marine;  they  have  two  lines,  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Eaisha  and  the  Toyo  Risen  Eaisha,  that  bid  fair  to  do 
a  good  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Ekist.  Our  ship  was  built  for 
the  former  in  Glasgow,  on  Japanese  lines,  with  the, intention  outwardly 
of  being  a  replica  of  Canadian  Pacific  Line  steamers,  which  are  very 
fiiie  boat«,  and  painted  white.  It  happened  that  one  of  these  boats, 
the  Empress  of  China,  started  at  the  same  time,  and  for  some  hours 
we  had  a  most  exciting  race.  To  the  great  joy  of  the  Americans  and 
Japs  our  boat  won,  with  rather  bad  taste  crossing  the  bow  of  its 
competitor,  and  we  reached  Nagasaki  first  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  April. 
I  should  say  the  captain  and  officers  were  Englishmen,  though  the 
crew  were  Japs,  and  very  good  sailors  they  make.  Coaling  operations 
were  commenced  at  once,  and  were  carried  on  in  a  most  expeditious 
way  by  Japanese  women  and  girls,  who,  standing  on  a  platform  with 
steps,  were  moored  alongside  the  steamer  and  handed  10  lb.  baskets  of 
coal  upward  from  tier  to  tier  till  they  were  placed  on  the  steamer.  The 
work  was  most  neatly  done,  and  the  girls  had  been  drilled  to  work  with 
the  precision  of  a  machine. 
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Having  a  day  at  our  disposal  we  took  rickshaws  to  Moji,  a  pretty 
village  across  the  peninsula,  whence  we  had  some  fine  views  from  a 
temple  on  a  hill.  The  road  there  wa*  rough  and  stony,  yet  our  men 
seemed  quite  indifferent  and  took  us  with  perfect  ease,  simply  calling 
now  and  then  at  a  tea-house  for  a  drink.  They  were  tattooed  all  over 
their  backs  in  sailor  fashion. 

Directly  we  landed  in  Japan  w^e  were  struck  with  the  complete 
change  from  China.  A  day*s  sail  seemed  to  transfer  one  from  a 
standstill  to  a  progressive  nation.  The  streets  were  wide,  the  shops 
substantial,  European  in  character,  and  filled  with  choice  articles,  the 
women  were  free  to  go  about  as  they  liked,  and  there  were  the  general 
signs  of  a  well-governed  country.  English  seemed  to  be  spoken  every- 
where. We  left  the  land  of  dollars  with  their  varying  value  and  found 
a  fixed  decimal  currency,  the  lowest  coin,  a  rin,  being  valued  at  the 
tenth  part  of  an  English  farthing.  The  silver  yen,  valued  at  about  48., 
or  equal  to  an  American  dollar,  is  actually  worth  about  28. ;  a  sen  is 
one-hundredth  part  and  a  rin  one-thousandth  part  of  a  yen- 
In  the  evening  we  sailed  for  Kobe,  and  next  morning  reached 
Shimonoseki,  at  the  mouth  of  the  inland  sea,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
exceedingly  narrow.  This  place  some  years  ago  was  bombarded  by  a 
European  fleet  because  a  Japanese  prince  tried  to  levy  a  toll  on  shipping. 
All  that  day  we  wended  our  way  through  hundreds  of  islands  and  most 
beautiful  scenery.  Pict\u:esque  lighthouses  abounded,  and  the  sea  was 
alive  with  fishing  boats  whose  nets  it  was  hard  to  avoid,  going  as  we 
were  at  the  rate  of  17  knots  an  hour.  Fishing  here  is  conducted  iu 
a  most  systematic  manner.  In  the  daytime  a  small  fleet  gather  in  a 
circle  and  cast  their  nets,  which  are  well  buoyed.  At  night  they  fish 
with  lights  that  attract  the  fish. 

On  our  arrival  at  Kobe  we  w^ere  met  by  our  guide,  Mr.  Takagaki. 
He  was  recommended  to  us  by  a  friend  who  had  employed  him 
previously,  and  I  can  ce-rtainly  give  him  excellent  credentials  should 
any  one  wish  to  visit  Japan.  The  best  guides  have  banded  themselves 
into  a  guild,  with  rules  and  regulations,  and  he  can  be  found  on  their 
list.  Mr.  Takagaki  will  meet  tourists  at  any  point,  and  his  charge 
is  the  very  moderate  sum  of  5s.  per  day,  out  of  which  he  finds  himself. 

Kobe  is  a  new  town  and  port,  quite  European  in  style;  it  is  only 
separated  by  a  stream  from  Hiogo,  an  old  Japanese  town.  Telephones 
were  introduced  in  189Q  and  there  are  call-houses  all  over  the  town. 
Since  1885  the  streets  and  houses  have  been  lighted  with  electricity,  and 
our  hotel — a  most  comfortable  one — ^vied  for  conveniences  with  the 
best  hotels  in  London.  It  made  one  feel  proud  to  see  how  the  Engli^ 
tongue  eclipsed  all  others.  Directions  at  the  public  buildings,  railways, 
etc.,  are  in  English  and  Japanese.  It  was  sometimes  amusing  to  see 
how  the  Queen's  language  was  murdered.  Shopkeepers  like  to  have 
English  signs ;  you  see  **  Beefs  and  Muttons  Merchants,"  "  Shoes  make 
Here,"  "  Durggist  Stores,"  etc. 

Working  men  wear  straw  or  wood  pattens,  tight  trousers,  and  a 
blue  blouse  on  which  is  painted  or  braided  their  name  and  calling ;  on 
their  heads  they  wear  something  akin  to  an  inverted  white  basin 
attached  by  springs. 

In  Hiogo  we  visited  many  Buddhist  and  Shinto  temples,  to  see  in 
one  *'  The  Way  of  Buddha  "  and  in  the  other  "  Tlie  Way  of  Gods."     The 
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Sliiuto  templee  always  have  an  approach  arch,  consisting  of  two  stone 
or  wood  side  poets  and  a  liutel ;  these  are  called  torii,  and  ingide  are 
tigures  ot  animals  and  birds,  auch  as  tlie  fox,  elephant,  birds,  etc.  In 
Buddhist  templea  you  have  images  of  Buddha,  or,  as  he  is  called, 
Daibutsu,  and  liis  inferior  gods,  often  hundreds  in  number.  In  one 
temple  stands  a  huge  Daibutsu ;  the  inside  is  hollow  and  contains  all 
kinds  of  offerings  from  those  cui'ed  by  rubbing  against  the  outside, 
which  is  now  quit«  bright  with  friction.  I  may  say  in  going  into 
Japanese  temples,  or  even  private  houses,  you  are  expected  to  t^ke 
off  your  boots.  An  inside  floor  is  kept  as  cleaa  and  bri^it  as  the  top 
of  a  chair  or  table  would  be  at  home. 

On  the  threshold  of  Japan  one  must  remember  that  it*  direct  history 
datee  fronii  the  acceesion  of  the  fir^t  Hikado,  660  B.C.,  and  that  aince 
there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  sucesaion  of  Mikados.  The  seat  of 
government  has  changed  frequently  ;  in  turn  it  has  been  at  Eamakura, 


Nara,  and  Nikko;  after  at  Kioto,  and  now  at  Tokio.  When  the 
Sboguns,  or  military  rulers,  dominated  the  Mikados,  the  Goveriunent 
nominally  remained  at  Kioto,  but  the  real  power  was  at  Tokio,  where 
the  Shoguns  resided.  Since  the  Mikados  were  re-established  in  186S 
Tokio  has  been  the  seat  of  Government ;  recently  very  complete  Houses 
of  Parliament  have  been  built.  Though  the  Portuguese  discovered 
Japau  in  1542  and  were  allowed  to  trade  till  they  were  driven  out  in 
1624,  and  though  the  Dutch  were  permitted  to  trado  at  one  Port 
Dishima,  yet  no  commercial  treaties  were  m)kde  with  European  nations 
till  in  1853,  when  Commodore  Perry,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  induced 
Japan  to  open  several  of  her  ports  for  trade  with  other  nations.  Japan 
is  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Within  48  years  she  has  transformed  her 
customs,  her  habits,  her  laws,  her  style  of  government,  etc.,  and  lias 
made  more  progress  than  many  other  nations  have  done  in  hundreds 
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of  years.  Slie  has  sent  her  ablest  meu  all  over  tlie  world,  and  on  their 
reports  baa  decided  nbom  to  follow.  Englaud  lias  beeu  copied  as  to 
her  lAvy,  Germany  as  to  her  army,  and  so  on.  Japan  still  presses  to 
the  front  with  unabated  energy  and  to  all  agipearancea  is  destined  to 
be  the  leading  nation  of  the  Baat. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  we  left  for  Kioto,  tJie  ancient  capital,  journeyiu^ 
through  a  highly  cultivated  agricultural  country,  very  sparsely 
inhabited.  The  crops  are  planted  on  ridges,  and  there  is  a  parfect 
systeqi  of  irrigation.  Everything  looked  green  and  flourishing,  and 
the  'wisteria  and  other  flowers  were  beautiful. 

Having  made  up  our  minds  to  stay  a  few  days  in  Kioto,  we  were 
pleased  to  find  a  comfortable  hotel,  and  set  to  work  exploring  the  town 
and  its  environs.  As  usual,  there  were  many  temples.  Most  of  them 
were  interesting  from  their  antiquity,  but  were  not  well  kept ;    indeed. 


some  of  them  are  falling  into  decay.  As  education  spreads  the  Japanese 
begin  to  see  the  folly  of  falling  down  to  gods  of  wood  and  stone,  and 
indulging  in  all  kinds  of  superstitious  practices,  so  that  at  present  half 
of  the  people  have  left  the  faith  of  their  forefathers,  and  have  no 
creed  at  all.  The  dissentients  are  seeking  for  some  faith  to  which 
they  may  anchor.  So  many  of  the  temple  worshippers  having  left, 
the  various  fabrics  are  suffering  from  poverty  of  upkeep.  Hiere 
never  was  a  better  scope  for  missionary  effort'  than  there  is  now  in 
Japan.  But  it  will  need  a  clever  man  to  convince  the  Japanese,  who 
have  investigated  the  various  religions  of  the  world,  and  discovered 
their  weak  points.  Many  of  them  know  quite  as  much  of  our  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book  as  we  do  ourselves;  they  have  studied  Miem  as  literary 
works,  and  our  sacred  books  may  be  found  on  many  heathen  book- 
shelves. We  did  find  one  new  temple  and  monastery,  the  result  of  a 
wave  of  religious  feiTour.     It  had  been  built  by  the  unpaid  labour  of 
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working  men,  aud  we  were  shown  the  rope  that  had  hoisted  all  the 
material,  and  this  was  made  of  gifts  of  human  hair.  Tlie  priests  invited 
us  to  tea,  and  at  parting  made  each  of  us  a  present  of  a  box  of  confec- 
tionery. At  one  of  the  Buddhist  temples  was  a  huge  and  curious  old 
bell,  and  at  another  an  immense  Daibutsu.  The  ''  worshippers'  "  procees 
is  first  to  wash,  then  to  select  a  minor  god  and  rub  against  him; 
then  to  express  a  wish,  put  a  coin  into  a  box,  and  having  done  this,  to 
pull  a  bell  to  make  the  god  aware  of  the  fact ;  after  to  clap  hands, 
and  go  away  in  full  faith  that  his  wish  would  be  gratified. 

One  evening  we  went  to  see  the  celebrated  cherry  dance  at  the  theatre. 
On  two  sides  of  the  room  were  girls  playing  queer  kinds  of  music,  to 
which  girls  at  the  end,  profusely  ornamented  with  cherry  blossoms,  were 
dancing.  It  seemed  to  me  a  play  without  words,  aud  though  the  dancing 
was  graceful  and  the  surroundings  highly  decorative,  I  was  not  carried 
away  by  the  performance.  Coming  back  we  passed  through  Theatre 
Street,  which  was  most  tastefully  decorated  by  hanging  lanterns.  A 
visit  was  paid  to  the  Public  Gardens,  and  also  to  the  works  where 
Satsuma  and  cloisonne  ware  are  made.  Another  day  was  spent  in 
going  into  the  country  and  returning  down  the  rapids  into  the  city. 
By  accident  we  had  timed  our  visit  with  the  festival  of  the  Gymnastic 
Club  and  an  Exhibition  of  Japan  Produce.  The  former  was  a  private 
affair,  lasting  many  days,  and  was  most  interesting.  To  view  it  we 
were  all  obliged  to  become  members  of  the  club  and  to  be  decorated 
with  its  badge.  The  best  citizens  in  the  country  take  a  deep  interest 
in  this  effort  to  promote  gymnastic  exercises.  In  a  vast  covered  hall  old 
and  young,  men  and  women,  compete  in  fencing  and  sword  exercises  of  all 
kinds.  Then  there  is  a  special  kind  of  wrestling,  called  Jujitsu,  and  in 
the  grounds  outside  archery  is  going  on.  The  wrestling  is  very  peculiar. 
Two  men  come  in  the  arena ;  each  takes  a  corner,  from  which  he  gives 
a  shout  of  defiance;  then  they  approach  like  cats,  circling  round  one 
another.  They  are  not  allowed  to  grip,  but  by  the  motion  of  leg  or 
arm  they  throw  one  another.  This  is  effected  so  quickly  that,  as  a 
spectator,  1  could  not  myself  make  out  how  it  was  done.  The  feats 
were  wondrously  clever.  The  greatest  courtesy  was  shown  to  us  as 
strangers,  and  we  were  the  only  people  allowed  to  keep  our  boots  on. 

The  Produce  Exhibition  opened  our  eyes  to  what  the  Japanese  can 
do.  They  seem  able  to  make  anything  and  everything,  and  they  have 
no  jerry  work ;  the  smallest  toys  are  marvels  of  finish.  We  were  much 
struck  with  their  designs.  They  are  chiefly  taken  from  nature;  not 
only  do  they  copy  fruits  and  flowers,  but  they  copy  dewdrops,  and  the 
various  designs  to  be  found  in  hoar  frost  and  other  vagaries  of  nature. 

Choosing  a  fine  day,  we  went  to  Biwa  Lake,  which  might  well  be 
termed  an  inland  sea,  for  it  is  12  miles  wide  and  36  miles  long.  Here, 
at  a  tea'-house,  we  had  our  lunch,  and  then  went  to  see  what  we  were 
told  was  the  biggest  pine  tree  in  the  world.  We  returned  by  an 
artificial  canal,  cut  through  a  mountain  for  1^  miles.  It  is  a  marvel  of 
engineering  skill,  and  was  made  by  a  young  Tokio  engineer.  It 
connects  the  country  round  the  lake  with  the  sea  at  Osaka,  and  also 
irrigates  an  immense  tract  of  country.  Instead  of  locks,  a  slide  for 
boats  is  used,  and  it  seems  to  work  verv  well. 

One  of  the  sights  of  Kioto  is  the  old  Shoguns  Palace.     It  is  three 
storeys  high,  and  on  the  roof  is  a  large  phoenix.       In  it  are  many 
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curious  Buddhist  gods,  and  the  various  rooms  are  elaborately  gilt  in 
gold.  The  water  of  a  lake  laps  its  base,  and  if  you  throw  out  food 
(sold  for  the  purpose),  scores  of  targe  fishes,  of  various  kinds,  rush  for 
it.  In  the  gardens  is  a  tree  cut  to  the  shape  of  a  ship.  Every  one  tells 
you  Kioto  is  the  best  town  in  Ja[>an  for  making  purchases.  Certainly 
tbey  are  pusliing  tradesmen,  for  I  had  not  been  in  my  rooms  long 
before  sellers  of  all  kinds  called  on  me  with  their  worce,  and  at  last  I 
had  to  refuse  to  see  any  more.  It  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  old 
town.  The  shops  are  good,  being  chiefiy  one  storey,  built  of  wood  and 
plaster.  ITiough  there  is  no  street  drainage,  simply  side  culverts,  yet 
the  town  is  healthy. 

From  Kioto  we  went  by  train  to  Nara,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals. 
On  the  way  we  were  much  struck  by  the  protection  and  shade  given  to 
the  tea  plantations.     Hundreds  of  acres  are  literally    covered    over. 


Strong  bamboo  uprights  ore  driven  in  the  ground,  with  lighter  cross 
pieces  aliove  of  the  same  material,  and  on  the  top  of  these  is  placed  a 
thickness  of  straw.  Tlie  height  is  i  ft.  to  5  ft.,  thus  giving  room  for  the 
plant  to  be  watered  and  attended  to.  Some  of  the  most  costly  tea  ia 
thus  grown. 

ITie  different  varieties  of  the  bamboo  tree  are  a  godsend  to  the 
East.  Tliewood  i a  used  in  every  possible  way  tor  every  possible  purpose. 
Tfie  tender  tops  of  the  plant  are  eaten  asavegetable  ;  houses  are  built 
with  it,  and  of  it  are  made  all  kinds  of  articles  of  furniture.  Hie 
hollow  cane  is  used  for  drain  and  water  pipes,  and,  cut  in  short  lengths, 
it  is  made  into  all  kinds  of  cups  and  vases.  The  great  share  of  tho 
carrying  trade  is  done  by  bamboo  pole?,  and  they  seem  to  bear  any 
weight.  I  saw  an  aiupliitlieatre  to  hold  9,000  people  that  was 
constructed   entirely  of    bamboo  poles   laRhcd   together.       Nara   is  a 
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celebrated  place  for  woodcu  articles,  made  chiefly  from  this  tree.  Here, 
in  a.  Buddhist  temple,  wa-s  a.  celebrated  Daibutsu,  53^  feet  high,  and 
near  were  a  thousand  other  gods,  no  two  <rf  whom  were  alike,  lu  a 
Shinto  temple  close  by  we  saw  a  dancing:  girl  clothed  in  white ;  within 
the  precincts  also  is  a  sacred  horse.  Outside  are  a  hundred  laateros, 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  chiefly  stone ;  they  are  never  used,  and  wherever 
there  is  a  hollow  it  is  filled  by  pebbles  thrown  in  to  bring  luck  Close 
by  is  a  huge  bell,  weighing  37  tons,  and  this  was  first  rung  1,200  year* 
ago.  The  place  abounds  with  tame  deer,  held  to  be  sacred,  and  a 
favourite  amusement  is  to  feed  them  out  of  your  liand,  with  biscuits 
sold  for  the  purpose. 

The  neit  night  we  started  for  Miyanoshita,  sleeping  in  the  train. 
The  accommodation  was  quite  equal,  if  not  better,  than  what  is  to  be  met 
•ith  ill    India.       In    the   early  morning   we    got    a    view   of    Fugi, 


13,000  ft.  high,  with  the  cone  at  its  top  covered  with  snow.  At 
Kozu,  a  station  on  the  coast,  we  took  the  train  to  Yumoto,  5^ 
toiles.  From  here,  by  rickshaw,  up  a  very  steep  road,  3}  miles 
to  the  hotel.  It  is  kept  by  a  Japanese,  and  certainly,  for  comfort 
and  convenience,  nothing  better  could  he  wished-  The  baths  were 
excellent,  and  the  little  Japanese  girls  who  waited  upon  us, 
dressed  in  quaint  costume,  were  most  pleasing  and  attentive.  Tliey 
seemed  to  study  our  wants,  and  if  you  once  asked  for  an  article  they 
never  failed  to  bring  it  at  the  neit  meal.  As  tew  could  speak  English, 
all  orders  were  given  by  the  numbers  on  the  bill  of  fare.  Here,  and 
afterwards,  we  always  had  excellent  strawberries  at  each  meal.  The  hotel 
is  built  in  the  Swiss  style,  and  is  perched  high  up  overlooking  a  deep 
ravine.  This  we  explored,  and  found  at  the  bottom  that  sulphur  was 
bursting  out  all  around.     In  the  village  are  very  lai^  sulphur  l)atlis. 
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much  visited  by  the  Japanese.  During  a  very  beautiful  aud  enjoyable 
walk  we  met  with  large  quantities  of  wisteria  and  cherrj^  blossom,  in 
the  pink  of  perfection.  The  schools  in  this  district"  are  specially  good, 
and  the  children  look  clean  and  orde)  ly.  The  younger  ones  are  taught 
on  the  kindergarten  system,  and  the  elder  ones  go  through  a  military 
drill.  All  the  villages  have  a  clean  and  pleasing  appearance;  the 
shops  are  well-stocked  and  very  tidy,  and  the  houses,  with  a  covering 
of  thatch,  about  21  in.  thick,  upon  which  often  grow  lilies  and  other 
flowers,  have  a  very  quaint  appearance.  In  this  district  many  of  the 
peasants  wear  grass  clothing;  they  look  as  if  they  were  dressed  in 
rushes,  neatly  wound  round  the  body,  with  bunches  of  the  ssjne 
material  hanging  in  front.  In  Southern  Japan  all  labour  is  done  by 
hand ;  indeed,  there  are  practically  no  animals  to  do  even  agricultural 
work ;  so  far  we  had  not  seen  a  pig,  sheep,  or  donkey,  and  rarely  a 
horse  or  cow. 

Hie  next  day  we  started  in  chairs  for  Hakone  Lake.  "  It  was  an 
awful  road ;  my  four  men  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  on 
their  feet,  and  I  was  in  great  peril  of  an  upset.  To  make  matters  worse, 
heavy  rain  came  on,  and  the  road  was  perfect  slush.  On  the  way  w© 
passed  a  celebrated  Buddha  god,  always  honoured  with  a  visit  from 
the  Emperor  when  he  passes  on  his  way  to  the  Royal  Palace  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake.  From  the  hill  overlooking  the  lake  we  had  a  fine 
view,  though  there  was  much  haze  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  through 
the  exodus  of  sulphurous  fumes.  Tlie  whole  country  round  seenis 
honeycombed  with  subterranean  fire  :  in  some  places  the  earth's  crust 
is  so  thin  that  no  one  dare  walk  on  it,  and  often  a  stick  thrust  a  few 
inches  down  will  be  charred.  The  Emperor's  Palace  is  built  in  the 
European  style,  and  in  the  streets  around  there  are  lamp-posts,  just 
like  those  in  Manchester.  But  it  did  seem  a  mystery  to  me  why  the 
Emperor  should  have  built  a  palace  here,  or  ever  attempt  to  reach  such 
a  most  unapproachable  place.  After  lunching  at  a  pretty  tea-house,  the 
guide,  with  my  son  and  daughter,  crossed  the  lake  and  walked  home 
across  the  sulphur  country,  whilst  with  my  wife  I  returned  by  the 
way  we  came.  En  route  my  chair  came  in  collision  with  one  meetinfj 
us,  and  there  was  a  spill  in  the  mud. 

In  consequence  of  the  rain  our  visit  to  Miyaiioshita  was  cut  short, 
and  we  pushed  on  to  Yokohama.  Tlie  distance  from  Kioto  is  311  miles, 
and  the  first-class  fare  1 8s.  6d.  One  of  our  fellow-passengers  was  a  well- 
dressed  Japanese,  who  was  so  ill  at  ease  with  his  European  boots  that 
he  took  them  oflf,  and  did  the  journey  in  his  stocking  feet.  Hotel  life 
being  dear  at  Yokohama,  16  yen  (32s.)  per  nijjht  for  a  double  room, 
we  cut  short  our  stay,  and  journeyed  to  Tokio,  the  present  capital. 
Here  we  got  comfortable  and  reasonable  quart  ere  at  a  large  hotel  built 
by  the  Government.  Hie  city  is  9  miles  square,  and  has  1,250,000 
inhabitants.  One  of  our  first  visits  was  to  the  temple  and  sacred 
gardens  of  Asakusa.  In  the  precincts  is  a  busy  fair  for  toys.  'Hiese 
are  bought  and  offered  to  the  gods.  Tliere  are  also  quantities  of 
poultry,  and  the  cocks  perch  all  about  the  temple.  After  seeing  the 
chief  temples,  we  went  to  see  the  tombs  of  the  Shoguns,  the  old  military 
rulers.  Inside  these  are  highly  ornamented  with  exquisite  wood 
carvings,  chiefly  of  animals  and  birds.  Some  of  these  are  getting 
defaced,  and  our  guide  stated  that  most  of  the  cocks'  and  pheasants' 
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beads  had  been  wrenched  ofl  as  trophies  by  visitors.  Outside  were  aoy 
quaDtity  of  bronze  and  stone  lanterns,  many  of  them  haviug  come  as 
presents  from  Korea.  As  in  many  other  towns,  the  shopkeepers 
attempt  English  signs,  and  fail  ludicrously.  You  find,  "  Fresh 
Frutsanice,"  "  Ginge  Beer,"  ■'  Noderate  Prices,"  "  Raundry,"  "  Shop- 
wash,"  Britks  Built  up  Contractor,"  "  Stached  Shirts  and  CaSe,"  "  The 
Biscuits  Making  and  Selling  House,"  "  Restaurant  Beef  and  Fowl,"  etc. 
After  dark  a  kind  of  odds-and-ends  fair  ia  held  in  many  of  the 
streets ;  the  wares  are  exposed  on  the  footpath,  and  lamps  and  lanterns 
light  up  the  scene  and  make  it  quite  gay.  My  people  bought  many 
small  curios  at  these  fairs.  As  j'ou  sit  in  the  hotel  at  night  you  often 
hear  a  tootling  in  the  street.     Tliis  is  the  blind  shampooer,  generally  a 


woman,  mho,  for  a  trifie,  rubs  your  limbs.  Tlie  Japanese  are  great 
belieTOrs  in  mti«sage  and  shampooing.  In  the  daytime  you  see  grown- 
up people  busy  kite-flying,  and  at  many  houses,  floating  in  the  air,  ia 
a  large  paper  fish,  with  huge  mouth,  and  flying  round  it  a  lot  of  snialle>r 
fishes.  This  means  that  a  rejoicing  is  going  on,  and  the  housdioldw 
is  proclaiming  with  pride  the  number  of  his  family.  Tokio  is  well 
policed-  At  stated  distances  are  police  boxes,  wheie  an  officer  can 
always  be  found. 

On  the  14th  May  we  journeyed  to  Nikko,  150  miles  for  5s.  7d.  first- 
dasB,  and  were  much  struck  by  the  conveniences  of  travel,  exceeding 
what  you  pet  at  home.  On  the  platform  easily-distinguishable  lads, 
with  red  cap,  look  well  after  you ;  on  the  table  in  the  waiting-room 
is  a  file  of  newspapers,  and  it  is  quite  posRible  to  i;et  a  paper  in  English 
>Ed  read  it  while  waiting  for  a  train.       Englishmen  at   home   often 
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cannot  detect  the  name  of  tbe  station,  it  is  so  badly  pronounced.  In 
Japan  each  station  has  ils  name  printed  in  English  on  the  centre  oF 
the  platform,  with  a  finger  pointing  on  one  Bide  to  the  station  you  Iiave 
come  from,  and  on  the  other  to  the  next  station.  These  are  illuminated 
at  night.     No  strang^er  need  be  at  a  loss  to  know  where  lie  is. 

Nikko  is  perhaps  the  most  noted  tonn  in  Japan,  The  proverb  is, 
"  He  who  bas  not  seen  Nikko  knows  not  the  meaning  of  the 
Beautiful."  Here  is  the  centre  of  the  religious  life,  where 
the  Emperor  comes  to  worship  each  year,  approaching  the  town 
through     an.   avenue     of     gigantic     ciyptomeria     trees,     19      miles 


long,  and  cro<ising  tlie  red  lacquer  bridge  just  before  he 
reaches  the  temples.  The  legend  is  that  a  past  Emperor,  for  some 
reason,  cut  off  the  head  of  a  man  when  he  was  crossing  the  old  bridge, 
and  thought  the  contrast  hai'mouised  so  well  tliat  he  ordered  the  new 
sacred  bridge,  which  he  alone  is  allowed  to  cross,  to  be  lacquered  in 
blood  red.  Not  only  are  there  magnificent  Buddhist  and  Shinto 
temples  ill  Nikko,  hut  there  are  also  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  Shoguns. 
richly  embellished,  and  the  whole  are  located  together,  close  to  th» 
town.  Both  the  Buddhists  and  Shiutos  are  very  sujierstitioug.  Goin|ir 
a  sea  rornge  they  cast  {>a[>ers  into  the  sqb.  as  a  propitiation  to  the  gods  ; 
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when  ill,  they  swallow  the  picture  of  BuddlLa,  or  else  a  paper  with  a 
Chinese  inscription,  which  they  buy  from  the  priest,  and  they  have 
grettt  faith  in  this  curing  all  their  ailments.  The  national  Shinto 
worship  is  a  compound  of  nature  and  ancestor  worship.  They  worship 
the  Sim,  the  moon,  the  wind,  the  ocean,  fire,  food,  riTers,  trees,  etc. ; 
also  the  deified  ghosts  of  princes  and  heroes.  When  they  put  a  contri- 
bution into  the  adjoining  boi  they  beat  a  gong  to  attract  the  attention 
of  their  god.  Behind  the  temple  is  a  room  for  valuable  ofieringa  and 
relics,  swords,  mirrors,  curios,  valuable  stones,  etc.  In  the  temple 
grounds  is  a  pavilion  in  which  sacred  girls,  dressed  in  white,  dance, 
and  another  in  which  is  a  sacred  white  horse. 

Buddha  worship  is  a  later  form;   it  came  from  China  vi&  Korea. 
Daibutsu,  or  Buddha,  ia  the  chief  god,  and  he  has  any  quantity  of 
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cousins  and  early  conrerts,  who  are  gods  of  smaller  repute  and  also 
worshipped,  l^e  most  renowned  are  :  Jiso,  helper  of  those  in  trouble, 
as  pregnant  w(»aeii,  etc. ;  Kwannon,  goddess  of  mercy;  Bentem,  one  of 
the  seven  deities  of  luck.  Surrounding  the  chief  temple  are  to  be  found 
a  bell  tower,  a  drum  tower,  a  revolving  library  with  a  copy  of  the 
Buddhist  scriptures,  a  pagoda,  and  stone  lanterns  that  have  been 
presented  to  the  templo.  One  day  we  had  a  delightful  walk  along 
tha  backs  of  the  Nikko  River  to  the  rock  whence  Buddha  threw  his 
pen  acroeft  and  made  an  inscription  on  the  rocks  on  the  other  side ; 
this  and  his  footprints  on  the  rock  are  pointed  out.  Tlie  river  bonk  is 
crowded  with  gods,  most  of  them  covered  over  with  small  slips  of  paper 
on  which  the  faithful  have  written  their  names,  prayers,  and  wirfies ; 
in  other  cases  marked  stones  are  laid  in  the  god's  lap  or  thrown  from 
below ;  if  these  stick,  it  is  supposed  good  luck  will  come  and  that  small 
t^dren  vill  be  preserved  &am  harm.     On  our  way  back  we  passed 
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sLere  eiecirJ'iLfrs  a:.d  '.htir  At^^en^aiaa  are 
r.  topetber  wish  people  who  dress  ikins  awl  leatlier. 


are  connidered  outcasts  and  uncleaD  :  no  one  will  a^sociiite  with  them, 
and  they  drae  out  a  nii=tmble  existence  in  some  out -of -the- way  spot. 


Nikko  abounds  i] 
En^'lisli.     On  our  arr 


ops  aud  tlie  keepers  laore  or  lees  speak 
a  dozeo  dealers  waited  on  us  at  the  hotel 
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with  tJiMT  wares;  we  were  perfectly  mobbed  by  them,  and  they  put 
before  ub  every  allm-ement  to  visit  their  Ehops.  Between  tetupld 
visiting  and  shopping  we  passed  se^yeral  very  pleasant  days  in  this 
prettily  situa-ted  place  and  then  decided  to  go  up  the  moimtains  to 
Chuz^iji.  l^e  journey  there  is  done  by  rickshaws  or  on  ptmiee.  Bach 
of  the  former  require  three  men,  as  there  is  a  rise  of  2,000  ft.  in  five 
miles,  and  the  roads  are  next  to  impassable  in  bad  weather.  The 
ascent  took,  three  hours.  Our  course  was  up  the  vallerjr  of  the  Cbuzenji 
River,  and  this  abounded  with  rapids  and  waterfalls.  On  each  ^de 
the  mountains  yiere  clothed  with  most  beautiful  green  fcJiage,  inter- 
spersed with  giant  azaleas  and  other  flowering  shrubs.  At  diffeireut 
points  of  advantage  are  picturesque  tea-houses,  where  you  can  rest,  and, 
while  sippinjr  your  tea,  look  down  on  the  valley  below  you.  On 
reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain  the  scene  changes  entirely ;  the  trees 


are  stunted,  withered,  and  brown,  tlie  leaves  have  soarcdy  opened,  and 
you  have  snow  all  aiound  you.  The  hoteJ  at  Chuzenji  is  kept  by  a 
Japanese,  aJid  is  on  the  lake  side.  In  the  summer  the  place  ia  crowded 
with  visitors  who  c<»ne  to  escape  the  heat  below  and  to  climb  the 
sacred  mountain  of  Nantai  Zan  close  hy,  8,150  ft.  high.  l%e  path  to 
it  is  through  temple  grounds  and  the  [a-ie«ts  will  not  allow  ladies  to 
climb  the  mountain.  There  is  good  fishing  in  the  \ake,  and  on  it« 
fringe  are  clumps  of  azaleas  and  other  flowers ;  also  the  wooden 
houses  ot  many  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  several  temples  with 
thdr  torii  or  gates  convenient  for  entrance.  This  is  a  very  rainy  place, 
«o  we  took  advantage  of  the  first  fine  day  to  mount  still  higher  to 
Umoto.  We  boated  for  two  and  a  half  miles  to  a  place  where  our 
rickshaws  met  us  and  then  started  to  ascend,  another  range  of 
mountains  again  following  the  valley  of  a  river.  The  ascent  was  most 
difficult,  and  we  had  to  walk  a  good  share  of  the  way  in  order  to  ease 
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the  men.  At  one  place  is  a  waterfall  with  a  precipitous  descent  of 
200  ft.  There  was  a  path  by  its  side  which  we  climbed,  whilst  our 
men  had  to  make  a  long  detour.  When  near  the  top  we  passed  through 
a  melancholy  forest  that  had  been  desolated  by  fire.  We  were  told 
this  had  been  a  battlefield  in  times  past.  Before  get-ting  to  Lake 
Umoto  we  had  encountered  a  strong  sulphurous  smell,  and  when  we 
reached  it  we  found  sulphur  belching  out  all  round  the  lake  and  covering 
it  with  a  cloud.  In  the  village  are  large  public  sulphur  baths  used  by  both 
sexes  promiscuously.  At  the  hotel  were  private  ones,  so  my  son  and 
myself  decided  to  take  a  hot  bath.  Tlie  female  attendant  at  once 
instructed  us  to  imdress  in  her  presence  and  she  offered  us  suitable 
clothing.  She  was  disappointed  when  modesty  forbade  me  to  comply 
with  her  request  and  I  decided  to  retain  my  flannels.  Bitterly  had  I 
to  regret  my  disobedience,  for  when  my  bath  was  nearly  full  of  sulphur 
water  I  spied  a  plug,  and,  thinking  I  would  expedite  the  filling,  even 
if  it  were  with  cold  water,  I  loosened  it.  At  once  a  stream  of  cold 
water  like  a  mountain  torrent  rushed  into  the  room;  it  soaked  my 
habiliments,  and  as  I  was  powerless  to  stop  it  and  had  only  the  female 
attendant  on  whom  I  could  call  for  help,  I  was  in  a  very  sad  plight. 
All  I  could  do  was  to  gather  my  dripping  clothes  together  and  cut  and 
run — a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  Fortunately  I  did  not  take  cold,  but 
I  had  to  walk  a  good  share  of  the  way  back  to  keep  warm.  My  son 
had  intended  to  return  over  the  sacred  mountain,  but  was  told  the 
depth  of  snow  rendered  the  crossing  unsafe.  Even  in  this  out-of-the-way 
place  English  is  attempted,  but  the  following,  from  a  circular  I  took  up 
in  the  hotel,  will  show  how  far  it  succeeds :  "  Tlie  natural  hot  springs 
are  bubbling  out  in  the  premise  of  Nanma  Hotel  (Yumoto),  and  are 
on  disposals  of  visitors  to  indulge  in  a  plunge  at  any  time,  and  specially 
recommended  by  the  leading  phgcicians  for  one  who  suffurs  from 
rewlimatism,  g-outetc. ;   as  well  as  for  pleasur  seekers." 

On  my  return  to  Tokio  I  spent  some  time  studying  the  domestic 
life  and  municipal  government  of  the  town.  Tlie  Parliament  Houses, 
just  completed,  are  fine  buildings,  very  suitable  for  conducting 
the  government  of  the  country,  very  much  as  in  Elngland.  I 
went  to  hear  a  trial  in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  found  everything 
carried  on  in  a  most  decorous  manner.  I  was  much  struck  by  their 
laws  of  primogeniture.  A  father  cannot  disinherit  his  eldest  son  or 
leave  his  property  as  he  wishes  except  with  the  permission  of  the  court. 
Given  that  a  father  has  a  dissolute  son  who  would  waste  his  substance 
or  who  was  incapable  of  carrying  on  las  father's  business,  the 
father  must  bring  an  action  against  the  son  and  prove  his  case.  Tlie 
court  will  then  suspend  judgment,  and,  after  admonishing  the  young 
man,  give  him  a  chance  of  mending  his  ways,  or  they  will  give  per- 
mission for  the  father  to  pass  over  the  eldest  son  and  select  one  who 
is  capable  of  looking  after  the  famiy.  I  heard  an  interesting  case  on 
these  lines. 

The  chief  prison  is  a  few  mUes  out  of  the  city  and  was  built  six 
years  ago.  Before  settling  the  plans  a  deputation  visited  the  principal 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  they  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  best 
European  systems.  The  prison  is  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  the 
management  is  excellent ;  there  is  room  for  3,000  prisoners  and  180 
warders.       Treadmills  are  'unknown ;   in  place  they  carry  on  a  great 
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many  industries,  such  as  paper  making  from  rags,  weaving  cotton  crape 
and  striped  cottons,  making  straw  hata  and  mail  bags  with  wooden 
bottoms,  cloisonne  ware,  wood  carving,  yarn  winding,  umbrella  frame 
making,  tailoring,  casting  brass,  moulding  iron,  and  many  other  trades. 
E^ch  prisoner  costs  9  sens  and  earns  10^  sens  per  day.  The  cells  are 
most  commodious,  and  hold  eight  prisoners;  in  it  is  a  well-stocked 
book-shelf,  the  books  being  chiedy  of  an  educational  character;  on 
one  I  noticed  an  English  and  Japanese  dictionary.  They  have  copied 
European  ideas,  even,  to  having  four  Buddhist  chaplains,  whose  chief 
work  is  to  act  as  schoolmasters.  Instead  of  solitary  confinement  for 
the  unruly  such  are  made  to  kneel  in  the  centre  of  a  large  room  and 
ke^  silence. 

Tokio  has  more  overhead  wires  than  any  other  city  I  have  been  in. 
The  telephones  are  worked  by  the  city.  There  are  15,000  applicants 
on  the  books  and  they  are  supplying  them  as  fast  as  they  can,  price 
X6  10s.  There  are  c^-houses  everywhere  for  casual  calls,  3^d.  for 
five  minutes  in  the  city,  and  6d.  for  five  minutes  on  trunk  lines  out- 
side. Libraries  are  being  located  over  the  city,  and  there  are  800 
public  baths.  The  Japanese  revel  in  warm  baths,  very  often  sitting 
in  them  whilst  they  read  and  take  their  food.  I  consider  even  the 
poorest  very  clean  people,  and  their  houses  are  pictures  of  neatness; 
nothing  dirty  or  offensive  is  ever  allowed  to  come  in,  and  all  bedding 
and  clothing  is  carefully  aired  and  put  away  each  morning  into 
cunningly  devised  cupboards.  Tliey  have  no  fires,  but  each  house  has 
a  hibochi  or  firebox ;  it  is  about  2  ft.  long,  14  in.  wide,  and  12  in.  deep, 
made  of  copper.  In  it  they  have  a  charcoal  stove, .  and  this  is  always 
kept  alight  for  cooking  and  warming  purposes.  The  ladies  are  most 
particular  as  to  their  appearance,  and  with  their  kimonos  and  obis  they 
look  very  neat.  It  is  said  they  have  their  hair  dressed  twice  a  week, 
and  in  order  not  to  disturb  it  at  night  they  rest  their  heads  on  wooden 
blocks  of  suitable  construction.  It  used  to  be  that  married  women 
blackened  their  teeth  and  widows  shaved  their  hair,  but  these  customs 
are  falling  into  disuse. 

In  Japan  writing  is  done  with  a  brusli  and  Indian  ink ;  this  dries 
at  once.  Instead  of  writing  as  we  do,  from  left  to  right  they  write 
perpendicularly  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  sheet. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  the  annual  wrestling  festival  took 
place  whilst  we  were  in  Tokio.  This  lasts  many  days,  and  is  of  national 
interest.  All  over  the  country  the  towns  and  villages  breed  their 
champion  wrestlers.  The  finest  and  strongest  lads  are  fed  and  trained 
for  the  purpose.  They  marry  the  finest  women,  and  thus  a  race  of 
Anaks  are  grown.  Whilst  the  ordinary  Japanese  is  5  ft.  and  under,  the 
wrestlers  are  many  of  them  6  ft ;  the  present  champion  is  6  ft.  4  in.  At 
the  regular  time  these  champions  come  with  their  backers  to  Tokio 
bearing  the  flags  they  have  won,  and  range  them  outside  a  huge  building 
that  has  been  erected  of  bamboo  poles.  Inside  the  building  is  a  square 
arena  about  13  ft.  in  diameter ;  on  it  is  a  master  of  ceremonies  in  fancy 
costume,  whose  wand  of  office  is  a  fan ;  this  man  is  the  judge,  and  at 
the  extremes  of  the  arena  are  ex-champion  wrestlers  to  watch  every 
movement  of  the  wrestlers  and  advise  the  judge  in  case  of  doubt: 
The  wrestlers  are  divided  into  three  classes,  and  according  to  the  merit 
of  their  wrestling  they  are  promoted  or  degraded.     It  is  grenerally  the 
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case  that  champions  of  differeut  towus  or  localities  are  pitted  against 
each  other,  and  as  each  has  friends  or  adherents  encouraging  him  the 
scene  becomes  very  exciting.  The  day's  proceedings  commence  with  a 
procession  of  wrestlers,  all  wearing  their  decorations;  then  a  pair 
of  wrestlers  come  on  the  stage,  naked  except  for  a  black  leather  loin 
cloth  round  the  middle.  The  wrestlers  first  stretch  themselves  to  show 
tlieir  muscles  and  stamp  their  huge  feet  on  the  ground.  At  a  signal 
two  men,  in  a  crouching  attitude,  with  their  heads  low,  approach  each 
other  and  prepare  to  get  an  advantageous  grip.  Tliere  are  many  bad 
starts,  but  when  the  umpires  declare  this  accomplished,  one  tries  to 
lift  the  other  oflf  his  feet  and  throw  him  or  else  push  him  off  the  arena. 
In  the  lower  classes  this  does  not  take  long,  but  when  the  best  wrestlers 
meet  neither  seems  to  get  an  advantage.  Then  after  ten  minutes  of 
straining  and  struggling  the  imipire  by  force  separates  them,  taking 
note  of  the  exact  position  so  that  after  five  minutes'  rest  and  a  cup  of 
sake  or  rice  spirit  he  may  j\ist  start  them  as  they  left  off.  It  has 
happened  that  the  strain  has  killed  men  who  remained  locked  together 
too  long.  Whilst  there  we  saw  champion  and  ex-champion  wrestle ; 
they  were  immense  men,  and  the  former  weighed  nearly  400  lbs.  The 
struggle  lasted  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  with  two  intervals. 
Neither  could  throw  the  other,  and  it  was  declared  a  drawn  battle. 
In  this  style  of  wrestling  the  legs  are  not  used  to  effect  falls.  Without 
doubt  the  Japanese  professional  wrestlers  are  often  heavier  men  than 
would  be  found  at  even  our  Grasmere  sports. 

Whilst  in  Tokio  I  visited  the  Yoshiwara,  a  quarter  of  the  city  where 
vice  is  isolated,  and,  as  a  magistrate,  I  came  back  with  the  impression 
that  we  have  much  to  learn  as  to  how  we  ought  to  maintain  the  purity 
of  a  citv. 

•On  our  return  to  Yokohama  we  made  an  excursion  to  Kamakura 
and  the  island  of  Enoshima.  The  former  is  the  ancient  capital  of  Japan, 
and  here  is  the  huge  bronze  Daibutsu,  the  most  famous  god  in  Japan.. 
He  sits  on  lotus  blossoms,  the  height  from  his  knee  to  the  top  knot  on 
his  head  is  50  ft.,  his  eyes  are  4  ft.  long,  the  circumference  of  his  thumb 
is  3  ft.,  the  distance  from  ear  to  ear  is  18  ft.,  and  the  silver  boss  on 
his  head  weighs  30  lbs.  His  eyeballs  are  made  of  pure  gold.  He  stands 
on  the  site  where  once  he  had  been  smTOunded  by  famous  temples ;  all 
these  were  washed  away  by  an  incursion  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  because 
Buddha  alone  could  withstand  the  flood  that  he  is  worshipped  so 
devoutly.  On  a  tablet  close  by  are  inscribed  verses  by  Sir  Bdward 
Arnold,  who  evidently  was  much  impressed  by  the  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  place  and  the  sacredness  of  the  ground. 

There  is  also  another  famous  temple  that  contains  a  wooden  god 
30  ft.  high,  much  prized  by  the  Japanese.  Tlie  legend  is  that  it  was 
washed  round  from  Nagasaki.  One  dark  night  some  boatmen  saw  a 
bright  light  out  at  sea ;  on  rowing  to  it  they  found  the  wooden  god, 
for  whom  they  built  the  temple. 

Enoshima  put  me  in  mind  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Normandy; 
it  is  an  island  at  hi^^h  tide  only.  In  the  main  street  they  sell  little 
else  than  the  curious  sea  shells  that  are  found  in  the  locality.  On  the 
back  of  the  island  are  some  large  caverns.  Wliilst  the  rest  of  the  party 
visited  them  I  amused  myself  by  teaching  a  lot  of  lads  En<rlish  words; 
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the  little  fellows  were  wonderfully  clever,  picking  up  our  English  pro- 
municatiou  with  ease  and  seeming  much  pleased  to  learn.  On  our  way 
back  I  wa£  much  struck  by  the  reaping  of  com.  At  home  we  thresh 
the  straw  and  com  together ;  there  on  the  field  they  separated  the  ear* 
from  the  straw,  and  simply  threshed  the  former,  thus  reducing  the 
labour. 

Among  our  visits  w^as  one  to  the  Nursery  Grounds,  where  the 
celebrated  dwarf  trees  are  grown.  This  is  a  large  industry ;  the  pigmy 
forest  trees  of  all  kinds  were  most  interesting  and  are  shipped  as 
curiosities  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Like  most  seaport  towns,  Yokohama  is  very  European  in  style; 
the  commercial  buildings  are  fine,  the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  shops 
well  stocked  with  most  enticing  wares ;  indeed  the  various  productions 
of  Japan  can  almost  all  be  purchased  here.  Very  noticeable  are  the 
curio  shops,  and  those  for  lacquer  ware  and  carved  woodwork ;  also  for 
stamped  leather,  wall  paper,  and  exquisite  China  ware.  On  all  the 
designing  and  work  is  perfect,  every  little  detail  is  'carried  out  with 
the  greatest  care.  Nature  is  made  a  study,  and  its  lines  are  followed 
without  either  stiflPness  or  distortion.  What  a  Japanese  does  he  does  well, 
even  to  the  getting  up  of  linen.  It  is  quite  a  treat  to  get  it  from  the  wash 
so  clean,  made  up  in  such  a  pretty  fashion,  and  at  less  than  a  fourth 
the  price  afterwards  paid  by  us  in  America.  I  paid  7s.  for  100  pieces, 
and  this  included  ladies'  attire.  Whilst  in  England  by  water  carriage 
we  wash  our  richest  and  most  fertilising  manure  into  the  drains 
as  if  it  was  worthless,  Japan  fully  appreciates  its  value.  Th.e 
farmers  come  and  empty  all  house  receptawcles  regularly,  carrying  the 
manure  for  miles  in  closed  vessels  'nto  the  country  to  place  it  on  their 
gardens  and  fields.  No  trouble  is  too  great  if  only  they  can  better 
the  cultivation  of  their  land. 

If  I  were  asked  what  most  surprised  me  in  Japan  I  should  say  the 
industry  and  endurance  of  the  people.  They  put  mind  as  well  as  body 
into  their  work,  and  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  all  they  do.  When 
passing  by  train  through  agricultiuul  districts  field  work  was  in  full 
swing  soon  after  four  in  the  morning,  and  there  was  no  idling.  Almost 
all  is  hand  labour,  and  yet  the  farms  are  models  of  cleanliness  and 
neatness ;  they  are  like  a  well-kept  garden,  scarcely  a  weed  to  be  seen. 
The  land  repays  the  care  bestowed,  and  the  crops,  as  regards  quantity 
and  quality,  are  some  of  the  best  I  have  met  with.  Artificial  irrigation 
has  to  be  resorted  to,  and  of  itself  this  is  a  heavy  task. 

As  an  instance  of  endurance  I  may  mention  the  rickshaw  boys; 
they  really  take  the  place  of  horses,  and  drag  you  along  almost  impass- 
able roads  where  horses  could  not  go.  If  the  way  be  fairly  level  they 
will  do  up  to  35  miles  a  day,  and  at  a  good  speed.  All  they  want  is  to 
rest  and  refresh  at  a  tea  house,  where  they  get  a  smoke  and  a  cup  of 
tea.  The  rickshaws  are  smart  and  clean,  and  the  boys  thoughtful  and 
courteous;  they  tuck  you  in  with  a  dust  cloth,  and  if  you  are  in  a  hilly 
country,  where  two  are  required,  one  will  come  behind  and  give  you  a 
push  up  the  mountain  short  cuts,  while  the  other  takes  the  rickshaw 
round.  Once  when  my  boy  was  late  to  meet  me  at  the  station,  and  I 
engaged  another,  there  was  a  conflict  which  ended  by  my  boy  coolly 
pajring  the  new  comer  off  rather  than  be  done  out  of  his  fare.     Before 
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the  introduction  of  railways  the  mail  carriers  used  to  do  50  miles  each 
day,  and  on  the  run  most  part  of  the  way. 

On  the  20tli  of  May,  1901,  we  sailed  on  the  Japanese  steamer 
*'  Hong  Kong  Maru  "  for  San  Francisco,  via  Honolulu.  Just  as  we  left 
Yokohama  we  got  a  view  of  Fuji-san,  with  its  snow-capped  peak 
peering  through  the  clouds.  On  board  we  found  Sir  Claude  and  Lady 
Macdonald,  who  had  been  hastily  summoned  home  by  Government. 
We  had  called  on  them  previously  to  present  letters  of  introduction. 
They  were  most  pleasant  travelling  companions,  and  seemed  thoroughly 
to  have  recovered  from  their  trying  ezperiencee  during  the  siege  of 
Pekin.  Very  little  was  said  on  the  subject,  as  no  one  desired  to  recall 
painful  remembrances.  Every  one  felt  that  Sir  Claude  must  have  had 
a  wonderful  help  in  his  wife,  she  was  so  brave  and  resourceful ;  one 
who  could  not  fail  to  be  a  sunbeam  to  all  around  her  in  a  time  of  trial. 
Captain  Filmer,  at  whose  table  we  sat,  was  a  careful  and  most  courteous 
man.  The  ship  was  comfortable  and  well  ventilated,  but  the  passasres 
were  so  narrow  •  and  the  stairs  so  steep  that  they  were  absolutely 
dangerous,  and  it  was  suggested  the  ship  must  have  been  designed  for 
Japanese  only. 

Our  passage  to  Honolulu  w^as  uneventful,  except  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  heat,  all  the  liquids  on  board  were  consumed,  and  for  the  last 
two  days  we  had  to  be  put  on  short  allowance.  All  the  way  eastward 
a  few  hours  had  been  gained  each  day,  so  when  we  crossed  the  180th 
meridian,  on  Monday,  June  3rd,  to  equalise  time  the  day  was  duplicated, 
so  that  we  had  two  Mondays  on  successive  days. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  of  which  Honolulu  is  the  capital,  are  well 
worth  a  visit.  They  lie  south  of  the  direct  course,  but  still  may  be 
called  the  half-way  house  between  Japan  and  America.  The  land  is 
most  productive,  the  scenery  is  beautiful,  the  people  are  interesting, 
and  the  climate  is  delightful.  One  cannot  but  grieve  that  internal 
dissensions  lost  them  their  independence,  and  caused  them  to  pass  under 
the  domination  of  America,  though  the  change  must  eventually  add  to 
their  prosperity.  The  monopolist  policy  adopted  is  a  subject  of  much 
complaint.  As  an  instance,  whilst  at  an  Englisli  port  a  passenger  may 
]>ook  by  any  ship,  English  or  foreign,  no  one  may  arrive  or  depart  from 
Honolulu  except  on  an  American  ship,  unless  he  has  a  through  ticket. 
This  is  both  inconvenient  and  unfair,  and  is  much  resented  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  Coral  abounds  everywhere,  and  we  went  to 
see  an  English  church  built  entirely  of  that  material.  We  also  took  a 
drive  to  Pali,  where  are  precipitous  rocks,  over  which,  it  is  said,  a  whole 
army  were  driven  by  the  King's  forces  in  the  late  wars.  On  the  side 
of  the  road  were  all  kinds  of  highly-coloured  and  sweetly-scented  flowers, 
and  when  we  skirted  the  sea  the  rolling  waves  came  rushing  in,  sparkling 
like  diamonds  in  the  sun.  Bathing  and  surf  riding  are  favourite 
amusements,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  working  men  plunge 
into  the  sea  in  their  clothes,  and  then,  after  shaking  themselves  like  a 
dog,  resume  work  regardless  of  their  wet  attire.  At  night  the  hotel 
grounds  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  and,  with  a  band  playing,  tho 
whole  place  had  a  festive  appearance. 

On  the  7th  June  we  resumed  our  voyage.  Tlie  Pacific  is,  indeed,  a 
lonely  ocean.  During  the  whole  16  days  of  crossing  we  scarcely  saw  a 
sail,  and  there  were  not  even  whales  or  fishes  to  create  a  diversion.     To 
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break  the  luoDotoay  the  Japanese  (rave  the  paesengers  a  variety  enter- 
taiument — feDcin^,  coujuring,  acting  without  words,  etc.,  and  finished 
up  hy  singing,  "  Onwaxd,  Christian  Soldiers."  The  general  feding  was 
that  they  have  not  sweet  or  musical  voices, 

Sii  days  from  Honolulu  we  sighted  the  Golden  Gate,  and  were 
piloted  into  San  Francisco  by  the  sauie  pilot  who  had  chai^  of  the 
"  Rio  Janeiro  "  when  she  was  lost  some  weeks  hefore.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  who  escaped,  and  blames  the  captain  for  insisting  on  trying  to 
make  the  port  in  a.  fog.  Singularly  all  efforta  to  find  and  raise  the 
ship  have  been  fruitless;  she  must  have  slipped  into  deep  water,  and 
cannot  be  traced. 

The  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  is  the  Hotel  of  the  West,  and  we 
stayed  there.  It  is  colossal  in  size,  but  inasmuch  as  our  windows 
opened  into  internal  courts,  we  found  it  unbearably  hot.     Xo  ^loner 
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had  we  arrived  than  Sir  Claude  Macdonald  and  myself  were  interviewed 
by  a  succession  of  reporters.  News  of  our  visit  had  preceded  us  by 
telegram,  and  our  antecedents  had  been  looked  up  in  "Debrett"  and 
othM"  publications.  On  these  I  was  questioned,  as  well  as  to  the  objeot  of 
my  visit,  and  though  I  was  as  reticent  as  I  well  could  be,  yet  in  each  of 
tlu  next  moming's  papers  appeared  an  nrtide,  half  a  column  long,  a 
good  deal  of  which  was  made  up  from  the  reporters'  imagination. 
One  article  was  headed, ''  Arrival  of  the  Maker  of  the  Great  Manchester 
Ship  Canal."  Of  course  I  was  much  disgusted,  but  there  was  no  help, 
to  I  had  to  submit.  San  Francisco  is  a  very  busy  town,  with  wide 
streets,  some  of  them  very  hilly.  The  first  house  was  buUt  in  1833, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  gold  it  had  a  most  rapid  growth ; 
it  has  now  a  population  of  360,000  people. 

On  enquiry  we  found  that  in  consequence  of  a  large  party  from 
France  having  engaged  the  limited  accommodation  at  the  hotels  in  the 
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YoBemiU  Valley  on  certain  dates,  we  must  either  quicken  or  delay  our 
Gtepi,  and  we  decided  oti  tlie  foniier.  So.  after  a  liasty  look  over  tha 
city,  we  took  train  to  ItaymoDd,  a  station  whence  the  coarhea  etart. 
The  distance  from  the  Palace  Hotel  to  the  station  ui  San  Francisco  is 
Iialf  a  mile.  For  this  short  drive,  with  only  iiand  luggage,  n-e  had  to 
pay  88.  4d.  My  ezperieiite  is  that  Americn  is  ihe  dearest  plate  in  the 
world  for  cabs. 

After  a  hot  night  in  the  train,  we  took  seats  on  a  four-horse  coach 
to  Wawona,  4*  miles.  For  a  great  part  of  the  way  the  road  is  inches 
deep  in  white  dust,  and  when  we  reached  our  destination  we  were  white 
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as  millers.  On  tlie  way  we  saw  a  rattlesnake,  and  also  some  manzanita 
trees ;  the  wood  is  hard  and  blood-red  in  colour ;  they  are  only  to  be 
found  here.     We  also  passed  a.  timber  flue  65  miles  long. 

Next  day  we  drove  to  the  celebmted  Maripoza  Grove.  On  the  way 
we  passed  specimens  of  the  red,  the  yellow,  and  the  sugar  pine.  ITie 
latter  is  the  finest  and  tlie  most  valuable  ;  sugar  exudes  from  near  the 
root,  the  fir  bobs  are  about  a  toot  long,  and  it  grows  straight  as  an 
arrow  to  about  200  ft,  high.  But  these  are  infants  to  the  scores  of 
sequoia  trees  in  the  grove,  which  arc  of  gigantic  diameter,  and  g;row  to 
a  height  of  over  300  ft.  Each  tree  is  named  after  a  country,  town,  or 
favourite  general.     On  a  fallen  tree  a  carriage  and  six  horses  has  been 
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driren.  lie  trunk  of  the  Grizzly  Bear  Tree  is  33  ft.,  and  its  upper 
branch  6  ft.  in  di&meter.  A  hola  has  been  cut  through  some  of  the 
trees ;  our  stage  coach  (with  four  horses)  passed  easily  through  one  that 
wss  28  ft.  in  diameter.  The  sequoia  tree  has  a  soft  bark  of  a  fibroua 
Dsture  many  inches  thick.  In  the  grove  we  met  with  the  snow  flower ;  it 
is  a  bright  red,  and  often  found  among  the  snow.  Curiously  enough, 
ia  the  centre  of  the  grove  was  a  wooden  house,  and  on  it  "  B.  D.  Leiteh, 
Justice  of  the  Peace."  He  wae  stationed  there  to  deal  Hummarily  with 
any  one  doing  damage  to  national  property.  On  our  return  journey  wa 
drove  to  a  point  7,000  ft.  high,  whence  we  got  a  wonderful  view. 

He  next  day  we  left  at  6  a.m.  for  the  Sentinel  Hotel,  in  the 
Tosemite  Valley,  26  miles  distant.     Our  early  start  was  made  in  order 


to  be  first  on  the  road,  and  ao  avoid  the  dust.  From  the  Artist's  Point, 
6,500  ft.  high  we  got  a,  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  valley.  Here 
there  is  neither  mist  or  cloud,  and  ao  clear  and  sharp  are  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  that  they  do  not  seem  near  their  measured  height.  On 
either  side  of  the  narrow  trail  rmming  at  the  bottom,  you  see,  amongst 
other  mountains.  El  Capitan,  a  ht^  perpendicular  rock ;  the  Half 
Dome,  8,823ft.  high;  the  Cathedral  spires,  and  the  Bridal  Fall 
covered  with  spray,  with  the  Sentinel  Bock  at  the  end,  as  if  conunanding 
the  valley,  and  stopping  up  all  exit.  Close  to  the  hotel  are  the 
Yosemite  Falls,  down  which  the  water  rushes  a  distance  of  2,543  ft. 
This  is  divided  into  three  falls,  the  upper  of  1,502  ft.,  the  middle  of 
559  ft.,  and  the  lower  of  487  ft.  No  one  can  get  to  the  bottom  without 
a  drenching,  and  the  roar  of  the  water  ia  deafening.     Also  near  the 
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»      hotel  is  Glacier  Point,  7,201  ft  high,  and  on  the  top  of  this  is  a  hotel. 
At  night  the  point  is  illuminated,  and  signalling  is  done  between  the 
hotels  by  means  of  a  cannon.     My  young  people  made  up  their  minds 
to  climb  up  to  Glacier  Point  and  stay  all  night,  so  the  remainder  of  the 
party  drove  them  to  Mirror  Lake  and  Happy  Islands,  and  left  them  to 
ascend  vid  the  Vernal  Falls.     Many  of  the  visitors  to  the  Yosemite  live 
under  canvas,  in  two  large  camps  tliat  are  formed  each  summer ;    very 
often  they  come  in  their  own  or  hired  waggons,  with  long  teams  of 
horses,  sometimes  picnicing  in  the  open  for  a  month  or  two.     These 
waggons  make  travelling  most  dangerous.     For  a  good  part  of  the  70 
miles  from  Raymond  the  road  is  only  wide  enough  for  one  vehicle,  and 
as  it  often  winds  on  the  side  of  an  almost  precipitous  hill,  and  is  of 
the  worst  possible  kind,  the  marvel  is  that  accidents  don't  happen  every 
day.     When  a  four-horse  coach  meets  a  waggon  one  of  them  must  go 
into  a  perilous  position  to  let  the  other  pass.       Sometimes  all  the 
passengers  have  to  get  out  and  lift  one  of  the  vehicles  on  its  side  to 
make  way  for  the  other.     I  am  not  a  timid  man,  but  I  was  devoutly 
thankful  when  my  driving  in  the  Yosemite  came  to  an  end.       Tlie 
drivers  are  marvellously  clever.     In  one  case  ours  landed  his  coach  on 
the  top  of  a  wall  near  2  ft.  high,  in  order  to  make  way  for  another  to 
pass.     Again,  when  in  a  narrow  place,  we  met  a  team  of  10  mules 
drawing  two  waggons,  with  only  one  man  to  guide  them,  and  he  riding 
on  a  shaft  horse,  this  man  did  not  even  get  off,  but  by  means  of  a  rein 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  mules  steered  his  team,  though  there 
was  not  an  inch  to  spare. 

From  the  Yosemite  we  returned  by  the  same  route  to  Raymond, 
and  from  there  took  the  train,  vid  Saxjramento,  to  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
town  is  4,500  feet  high,  has  a  population  of  60,000  people,  and  is  15 
miles  from  the  lake,  which  is  90  miles  long  and  45  miles  broad.  On  it  is 
Salt  air  Beach,  where  the  Salt  Lake  people  go  in  summer  to  enjoy  bathing 
and  dancing.  There  are  1,000  bath-houses;  no  one  can  swim  in  the 
water ;  there  is  17  per  cent  of  salt  in  it.  The  whole  place  is  lighted  up 
with  natural  gas.  We  saw  the  Mormon  Temple,  with  its  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  visited  the  Tabernacle,  holding  10,000  people,  and  then 
had  a  drive  round  the  town,  which  lias  44  yards  wide  streets,  is  well 
built  and  flourishing.  We  also  saw  where  one  of  Brigham  Young's  wives 
still  lives.  At  the  Tabernacle  a  man  explained  to  us  the  Mormon  doctrines, 
and  said  the  faithful  paid  tithes  of  all  and  had  no  collections.  Feeling 
curious  to  know  why  our  hostelry  came  to  be  called  the  Knutaford 
Hotel,  I  made  enquiry,  and  was  told  it  was  built  by  a  man  named 
Cunningham,  who  came  from  Knutsford,  in  Cheshire,  one  of  the  early 
converts.  On  our  way  from  Sacramento  we  passed  over  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  with  a  summit  7,015  ft.  high.  Many  of  the  gfoi^s 
were  very  beautiful,  but  the  views  are  much  interrupted  by  acnow 
sheds,  which  extend  at  intervals  for  44  J  miles ;  these,  we  were  told, 
had  cost  £1,600  per  mile.  We  also  passed  Lake  Donner,  on  the  shores 
of  which  is  to  be  seen  a  white  cross,  marking  the  spot  where,  out  of  a 
party  of  one  hundred  explorers,  under  Lieutenant  Donner,  all  perished 
except  five,  dose  by  is  a  rocking  stone  with  a  library  on  its  top,  and 
then  you  run  for  a  long  way  by  the  side  of  the  Truckee  River,  which 
eventually  loses  itself  in  the  sand  of  the  desert.  From  Wadsworth,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  we  ran  for  450  miles  through  a  howling 
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wilderness  to  Salt  Lake  City.     In  hollows  are  often  to  be  found  lagoons 
coyered  over  with  salt. 

Leaying  Salt  Lake  we  soon  were  in  the  dreary  desert,  seeing  nothing 
living  for  hundreds  of  miles  except  prairie  dogs.  In  time  we  came 
across  the  course  of  a  river,  and  shortly  after,  this  was  enclosed  between 
rugged  and  almost  precipitous  rocks,  and  now  we  were  in  the  Grand 
Cimon,  through  which  we  ran  till  we  came  to  Glenwood  Springs,  a  very 
pretty  place,  and  a  celebrated  health  resort.  Here  we  rested  for  a 
couple  of  days.  We  were  just  in  time  for  the  Strawberry  Gala,  when 
all  visitors  are  regaled,  free  of  cost,  on  that  delicious  fruit.  This  is  a 
beautiful  plax^e ;  everything  is  so  fresh  And  green,  with  a  luxuriance  of 
most  perfect  roses  in  all  directions.  The  lulls  are  of  red  sandstone; 
they  are  studded  over  with  shapely  slirubs,  many  of  them  in  flower, 
and  when  the  sun  shone  on  the  hillsides  the  contrast  of  red  and  green 
was  most  pleasing.  Like  most  American  hotels,  the  one  we  stayed  at 
was  colossal  in  size.  The  site  had  been  chosen  because  of  the  sulphur 
baths  close  by,  and  the  whole  district  round  is  laid  out  in  wide  streets, 
with  the  expectation  of  becoming  a  large  place.  At  night  the  hotel 
grounds  were  lit  up  by  a  fairy  fountain,  and  the  open-air  sulphur  baths 
were  crowded  with  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  in  fancy  bathing 
druses,  all  in  the  bath  together.  Tliey  played  various  water  games, 
and  their  laughing  and  screaming  resounded  over  the  place.  An 
elevated  spout,  down  which  a  stream  of  water  flowed,  was  fixed  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  bath,  and  the  sport  was  for  lads  and  lasses  to  glide  down 
this  and  be  deposited  far  into  the  pool. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Denver.  To  reach  that  place  we  had  to  pass 
through  the  remainder  of  the  Grand  Gorge  Canon.  In  the  narrow 
valley  a  rapid  flowing  river  runs,  with  the  railway,  carved  out  of  the 
hillside,  close  to  it.  Overhanging  on  either  side  are  gigantic  and 
grotesque  rocks,  which  in  some  places  come  so  close  together  that  there 
is  barely  room  for  the  railway  and  the  narrowed  river  to  run  through. 
The  Government  have  partly  cut  a  road  in  the  rocks  on  tlie  opposite 
side  to  the  railway,  but  they  have  a  most  diflicult  task  on  hand,  as  the 
rock  shows  signs  of  volcanic  action,  and  is  as  hard  as  adamant. 

As  usual,  our  first  visitors  were  the  reporters.  I  reached  Denver  at 
9  p.m.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  on  my  track,  and,  one  after  another, 
they  kept  me  going  till  midnight,  when  I  refused  to  see  any  more.  1 
answered  their  questions,  but  said  little  except  that  I  asked  one 
of  them  if  a  Mr.  Thomas  Touge,  who  wrote  in  the  columns  of  a 
Manchester  paper,  still  lived  in  Denver.  Next  morning  all  the  papers 
had  a  flaming  article  about  me.  One  paper  gave  my  opinion  of  Denver : 
that  I  was  charmed  with  its  buildings,  streets,  and  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  how  I  was  astonished  at  its  growth.  For  all  this  they  built 
on  their  own  imagination,  inasmuch  as  up  to  that  time  I  had  never  seen 
the  place.  Another  said  I  had  come  to  Denver  from  England  to  see 
Mr.  Tonge,  an  old  friend  of  mine.  As  a  fact,  I  did  not  even  know  the 
gentleman.  Of  course,  after  this  I  was  bound  to  call  upon  him,  and  I 
certainly  found  him  kindness  itself.  He  placed  his  services  at  our 
disposal,  and  enabled  us  to  see  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time.  Every 
morning,  at  10  a.m.,  an  exploration  tram  car,  with  a  guide  to  explain 
matters,  makes  a  tour  of  one  half  the  town,  and  in  the  afternoon  does 
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the  other  half.  Thus  strangers  in  a  day  see  the  sights  and  have  the 
history  and  growth  of  the  place  explained  to  them.  In  the  town  are 
plots  of  cultivated  land,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  how  a  sandy 
desert  had  been  converted  into  a  garden  by  an  elaborate  system  of 
irrigation. 

The  conclusion  we  camo  to  was  that  Denver  is  a  wonderful  city  of 
mushroom  growth,  and  very  well  governed.  It  is  5,280  ft.  above  sea 
level.  Many  consumptive  people  come  here  to  the  hospitals.  Including 
the  hospitals  the  death  rate  is  11*55  per  thousand,  leaving  the  hospitals 
out  the  death  rate  is  only  9*50.  There  is  compulsory  notification  of 
disease,  and  wherever  an  infectious  disease  breaks  out  a  large  label 
is  placed  on  the  house  with  the  words  ''  small-pox  '*  or  *'  scarlet  fever." 
The  roads  are  never  less  than  240  ft.  wide  and  the  main  streets  are 
300  ft.  Just  outside  the  footpath  many  of  the  tradesmen  erect  posts 
with  handsome  clocks  in  them;  these  have  the  tradesmen's  names 
beneath. 

Denver  is  a  great  ceutre  for  mining,  and  at  a  smelting  works  we 
saw  the  process  of  crushing  ore  and  extracting  gold,  silver,  and  lead. 
Afterwards  we  followed  the  bars  and  ingots  to  the  mint  and  saw  the 
process  of  assaying. 

From  Denver  we  took  the  train  to  Chicago,  on  our  way  crossing 
the  Missouri  River  at  Omaha  and  the  Mississippi  at  Davenport.  Having 
previously  visited  this  city  we  spent  a  day  or  two  seeing  the  changes 
and  improvements  that  had  been  made,  and  then  took  the  train  to 
Niagara.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  stayed  at  an  hotel  on  the  American 
side.  I  certainly  should  not  do  so  again;  for  only  moderate  accom- 
modation the  price  was  30s.  per  day  each. 

We  called  at  Niagara  to  let  my  son  and  daughter  see  the  falls,  and 
their  visit  very  nearly  had  a  sad  ending.  They  joined  a  party  to  go 
under  the  falls  on  the  Canadian  side.  Whilst  underneath  a  mass  of 
rock  became  detached  by  the  action  of  the  water  and  came  crushing 
down  amongst  them.  The  marvel  is  that  it  neither  killed  them  nor 
toppled  them  down  into  the  foaming  river  beneath.  All  but  one  of 
the  party  were  more  or  less  injured,  and  my  son  had  two  of  his  fingers 
very  badly  cut,  one  it  is  feared  may  yet  have  to  be  amputated.  It  is 
nine  years  since  any  rock  gave  way  before. 

We  took  occasion  to  visit  the  Buffalo  Exliibition  from  Niagara,  It 
hai'dly  answered  our  expectations,  being  much  more  of  a  fair  or  show 
place  than  an  exhibition  of  the  progress  of  a  country  in  arts  and  manu- 
factures. Of  course,  the  subsequent  death  of  President  MoEinley  on 
the  spot  we  liad  trod  invested  the  place  with  mournful  interest. 

Having  decided  to  go  to  New  York  vid  Albany  and  the  Hudson 
River  we  travelled  to  that  town  vid  Syracuse.  Here  the  railway  track 
runs  down  the  centre  of  a  main  street  in  the  place  at  a  speed  that 
would  be  thought  higldy  dangerous  in  England,  but  the  people  seem 
reconciled  to  tlie  doctrine  that  every  one  must  look  after  his  own 
safety. 

When  we  got  to  Albany,  the  capital  of  New  York  State,  the  place 
was  in  a  perfect  furore.  It  was  the  evening  preceding  Independence 
Day  and  the  streets  were  full  of  excited  people  firing  rockets  and  guns 
in  all  directions. 
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Next  morning  we  sailed  down  tlie  Hudson  River  in  a  floating  palace 
containing  3,500  people,  and  enjoyed  a  fine  day  on  a  noble  river,  though 
I  must  say  I  think  the  beauties  of  this  sail  are  overrated. 

At  New  York  the  heat  was  intense ;  the  day  of  our  arrival  was  one 
of  the  hottest  in  a  very  hot  season;  clothes  were  almost  unbearable, 
and  a  friend  who  took  a  drive  in  the  city  counted  eighteen  dead  horses 
on  his  round. 

It  is  wonderftd  how  sharpers  and  reporters  get  their  information. 
No  one  to  my  knowledge  knew  of  our  movements  in  New  York,  yet 
directly  I  reached  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel  a  reporter  was  waiting  for 
me,  and  next  morning  came  a  letter,  properly  directed,  from 
some  man  in  prison,  making  out  a  most  pitiable  tale  and  begging  for 
monetary  assistance.  Before  the  day  was  out  I  was  called  out  to  see  a 
very  smart  young  man  who  purported  to  be  the  son  of  ihe  late  Sir 
Joseph  Wliitworth  and  wanted  to  hail  me  as  an  old  friend  of  the  family ; 
evidently  he  had  financial  designs  upon  me.  When  I  expressed  my 
surprise  and  told  him  Sir  Joseph,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  was 
married  late  in  life  and  had  no  children,  he  shifted  his  ground  and 
said  he  had  made  a  mistake,  he  was  the  grandson  and  that  his  father 
was  an  adopted  child.  Finding  I  was  unworkable  he  bid  me 
good-bye  and  promised  some  day  to  call  on  me  in  Manchester  and 
prove  liis  identity.  I  exj^ct  I  have  seen  the  last  of  him.  This  reminds 
me  of  a  previous  visit,  when  a  bluff,  good-looking  man  clapped  me  on 
the  siioulder  the  very  first  time  I  issued  from  the  hotel  into  the  street, 
and  claimed  me  as  an  old  acquaintance,  addressing  me  by  name.  Of 
course,  I  at  once  said  he  must  be  mistaken,  to  which  he  replied  by 
asking  me  to  come  and  have  a  drink  with  him,  and  said  we  had  had 
many  a  drink  together  in  Manchester.  Unfortunately  for  him  this 
was  a  bad  shot,  for  the  fact  of  my  being  a  life  long  teetotaller  convicted 
him  at  once.  All  goes  to  show  that  sharpers  of  tlie  cleverest  kind 
abound  in  New  York  and  how  careful  all  strangers  ought  to  be  when 
they  visit  that  city. 

On  the  6th  of  July  we  sailed  for  England  in  the  Etruria,  and  after 
a  pleasant  voyage  landed  in  Liverpool  just  in  time  to  catch  the  last 
train  to  Manchester,  on  Saturday,  July  13th.  Our  journey  had  been 
unparalleled  as  regards  weather.  We  were  away  over  twenty  weeks, 
and  fully  half  the  time  was  spent  on  the  sea.  We  voyaged  in  nine 
different  sliips,  yet  during  the  whole  of  the  time  we  had  not  encountered 
one  rough  day,  and  though  three  out  of  the  four  were  subject  to  sea 
sickness  not  one  meal  had  been  missed  from  that  cause  during  the 
whole  of  the  journey.  May  every  future  voyager  who  does  the 
"  Round  the  World  "  trip  be  as  fortunate  as  we  have  been. 


NEW    MAGAZINE. 


Journal  op  thb  African  Society.     No.  1,  October,  1901.     150  pp., 
xxxiv.  appendix.     Price  6/-.     MacMillan  &  Co.  Ltd.,  London. 

This  most  interesting  and  valaable  magazine  is  the  first  fruit  of  the  neve  society 
fmnded  in  honour  of  the  Ute  Miss  Kingsley,  intended  to  deal  with  African  questions. 
The  writers  of  the  papers  in  this  number  are  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston, 
K.C.B.,  Mr.  0.  T.  N.  Wright,  LL.D.,  Col.  J.  G.  B.  Sbopford,  MAJor  G.  Spilsbury,  The 
Yen.  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  and  Meisra.  A.  L.  Jones,  J.  W.  Root,  and  Pierre  Mille, 
whoee  nimos  are  sufficient  to  iadicate  the  value  of  the  cummuuicitiona. 
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LIFE    IN    CHINA. 


By  the  Rbv.  J.  W.  HEYWOOD,  of  Ningpo. 


[Addreeeed  to  the  Society,  in  the  Library,  Thursday,  Xovember  2Gth,  1901, 

at  7-30  p.m.] 

LIFE  in  China  is  as  diversified  as  are  the  people  of  that  great 
empire;  as  are  the  spoken  languages  or  dialects  within  her 
borders;  and  as  are  the  varying  temperatures  of  her  extended 
coast  line.  To  attempt  to  portray  life  in  China  with  any  claim 
to  completeness  within  the  limits  of  one  address  is  beyond  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  powers  of  any  man.  My  endeavour 
will  be  to  give  glimpses  of  life  in  China  which  will  be  some  little 
contribution  towards  that  stock  of  knowledge  which  has,  as  its 
design,  a  more  intelligent  comprehension  of  what  might  be 
justly  called  the  least  understood  of  all  Oriental  races — the 
Chinese. 

One  other  foreword  I  wish  to  state  is,  that  the  phases  of 
Chinese  life  I  deal  with  are  not  necessarily  national,  but  are 
based  upon  personal  experience  among  the  Ningpo  and  Wen- 
chow  people  in  Chekiang  province.  There  is  a  Chinese  saying 
which  is  expressed  as  follows :  *'  The  people  are  the  most 
important  element  in  a  nation,  then  the  spirits  of  land  and 
grain,  and  the  sovereign  is  the  least  of  all."  A  statement  like 
this  leads  to  the  consideration  of 

Class  Distinctions 

as  they  exist  among  what  is  asserted  to  be  the  most  important 
element  in  the  Chinese  nation — the  people. 

Four  classes  are  distinctly  recognised  by  the  Chinese,  viz., 
Scholars,  Farmers,  Mechanics,  and  Merchants.  These  are 
important  and  honourable  in  degree  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  are  here  stated.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the 
military  class  is  one  which  ranks  very  low  in  the  estimation  of 
the  nation,  in  that,  while  such  a  class  is  of  great  importance  for 
purposes  of  policing,  and  for  defence  against  foreign  invaders, 
they  are  never  mentioned  along  with  the  four  premier  classes. 
From  the  military  mandarin  down  to  the  private  there  is  the 
same  feeling  expressed  towards  them  by  the  civil  mandarins 
and  people,  that  whilst  their  employment  is  a  necessity,  their 
status  is  one  of  low  degree.     The  only  reasonable  deduction  is. 
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China  is  not  a  military  nation  judged  by  her  own  standard,  and, 
one  might  almost  say,  judged  from  her  own  ideals. 

Whilst  these  class  distinctions  exist  and  are  at  certain  times 
clearly  defined  in  action  by  the  people,  there  is  a  freedom  almost 
bordering  on  familiarity  between  all  classes,  making  it  difficult 
for  the  uninitiated  to  distinguish  between  mandarin  and  the 
lowest  hanger-on  in  a  yamen  except  by  the  distinctive  dress 
worn  by  each.  The  same  may  be  said  of  master  and  servant. 
There  is  an  element  of  democracy  which  is  truly  puzzling  to  the 
Westerner.  There  is  no  real  caste  feeling  or  prejudice,  with 
one  remarkable  exception.  This  exists  in  relation  to  one  class 
which  is  called  in  Chinese  To-min,  or  Do-ming,  or  Do-bi,  the 
terms  meaning  "  Inferior  People." 

The  history  of  this  class  is  somewhat  obscured  in  mystery. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  one  named  Kin,  or 
a  clan  or  tribe  whose  surname  was  Kin,  who,  as  a  punishment 
for  rebelling  against  the  then  Emperor,  were  disenfranchised  as 
Chinese  citizens.  They  could  never  sit  in  the  examinations, 
hence  were  debarred  from  official  positions.  They  were  and  are 
expected  to  wear  inferior  clothing  for  dress.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  higher  grades  of  handicraft  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  them  poor  and  humble.  By  law  they  are 
commanded  to  address  even  a  coolie,  not  of  their  class,  as 
"  Excellency,"  and  the  coolie's  wife  as  "  Lady."  The  caste 
feeling  is  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  many  of  the  ordinary 
Chinese  citizens  will  not  sit  at  the  same  table  with  a  To-min, 
although  he  may  be  wealthy  enough  to  buy  up  all  the  posses- 
sions of  the  invited  guests.  Under  no  circumstances  can  a 
To-min  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  a  mandarin.  I  was  once 
the  unconscious  agent  of  bringing  trouble  upon  one  of  this 
class  by  giving  him  a  seat  during  the  visit  of  a  mandarin  of  the 
rank  of  Hsien  (magistrate  of  a  city). 

I  was  staying  in  a  city  named  ''Elephant  Hill"  for  several 
days.  The  resident  mandarin  paid  me  a  courtesy  visit,  and  not 
being  able  to  converse  fluently  in  the  mandarin  language,  I 
asked  a  member  of  our  church  who  was  noted  for  his  proficiency 
in  that  language  to  act  as  interpreter  whenever  the  conversation 
got  beyond  my  powers.  At  the  time  of  making  this  request  I 
noticed  he  was  loth  to  undertake  this  duty,  which  the  average 
Chinese  would  have  considered  an  honour.  His  Excellency 
came,  and  after  we  were  seated  I  observed  that  my  friend  the 
interpreter  had  not  taken  the  seat  I  had  arranged  for  him,  but 
that  he  was  standing  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  mandarin. 
After  repeated  appeals  he  at  my  request  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  chair.  Tne  visit  passed  off  all  right,  and  in  due  time  I 
left  the  city  for  Ningpo.  Within  two  days  a  most  piteous  appeal 
was  made  to  me  by  my  late  interpreter.  He  was  having  his  life 
badgered  out  of  him  by  yamen  underlings,  who  demanded  a 
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large  sum  of  Bconey  because,  being  of  the  To-min  class,  he  had 
had  the  insolence  to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  His  Excellency. 
Unless  the  money  was  paid  they  threatened  to  arrest  him  and 
have  him  bambooed  according  to  law.  I  at  once  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  man,  instructing  him  to  show  its  contents  to  the  yamen- 
runners,  for  in  it  I  stated  that  1  alone  was  responsible  for  any 
discourtesy  shown  to  the  mandarin,  and  that  unless  they  at 
once  ceased  their  persecution,  I  would  write  His  Excellency 
himself  and  explain  everything  to  him,  when  perhaps  they 
would  be  the  ones  to  be  bambooed,  and  not  the  To-min  man. 
The  letter  acted  like  magic,  and  the  incident  was  closed. 

That  there  are  elements  of  reform  even  in  such  a  conserva- 
tive empire  as  China  will  be  evident  when  I  state  that  about 
forty  years  ago  a  law  or  decree  was  enacted  by  which  this  class 
can  be  re-enfranchised  under  the  following  conditions :  If  four 
generations  abstain  from  any  of  the  trades,  such  as  Barber, 
Shoemaker,  Chairbearer,  etc.,  they,  the  fourth  generation,  shall 
have  papers  granted  which  shall  relieve  them  and  their  pos- 
terity from  all  the  disabilities  of  the  To-min  class.  It  is,  how- 
ever, decreed  that  notice  shall  be  given  in  the  civil  court  by 
^j\\Q  first  generation  of  their  intention,  or  the  intention  of  their 
descendants,  to  abstain  from  those  trades,  and  pursue  other 
courses  of  earning  a  livelihood,  with  the  object  of  finally 
claiming  exemption  from  the  disabilities  of  the  "  Inferior 
People."  I  personally  know  two  families  in  Ningpo  who  have 
made  such  an  application  for  enfranchisement,  and  shall  watch 
with  keen  interest  their  emancipation  in  the  fourth  generation. 

Lawyers  are  non-existent  in  China,  or  to  put  it  in  a  more 
correct  way,  the  profession  represented  by  the  term  **  lawyer," 
is   not   only   non-existent   but   practically  forbidden   by   law ! 

The  Literati, 

however,  act  in  many  capacities  as  lawyers  for  the  people.  For 
example,  they  write  most  if  not  all  the  plaints  or  petitions 
which  plaintiffs  and  defendants  must  present  in  the  various 
courts  before  cases  come  on  for  trial.  They  also  act  as  middle- 
men in  the  settlement  of  the  innumerable  disputes  which  are 
chronic  among  the  Chinese.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
more  offences  against  the  laws  of  China  are  settled  between  the 
contending  parties  without  any  appeal  to  the  "  Law  "  by  the 
agency  of  the  Literati  than  the  total  number  of  cases  which 
come  before  the  mandarin.  In  this  way  not  only  do  vast 
numbers  of  the  "Scholars"  earn  a  livelihood,  but  many  of  them 
make  fairly  large  fortunes. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  the  so-called  Literati  have  never  taken 
a  degree.  True,  they  have  sat  in  the  examinations  year  after 
year,  and  whilst  unsuccessful  in  gaining  the  coveted  honours, 
they  have  always  the  honour  of  being  called  a  "scholar"  by 
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their  relatives  and  friends !     The  three  degrees  which  are  con- 
ferred by  the  Literary  Chancellors  deputed  by  the  Throne  are — 

Siu-dz(B  =  Elegant  Scholar=B.A. 

Chu-jen  =  Promoted  or  Uplifted  Man=M.A. 

Tsin-shih  =  Advanced  Scholar  =  Hanlin  or  Doctor. 

The  test  of  scholarship  is  confined  to  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Nine  Classics  of  China,  which  are  as  follows — The  Con- 
versations of  Confucius :  The  Great  Learning :  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Mean:  The  Sayings  of  Mencius:  The  Book  of  Changes:  The 
Book  of  Odes :  The  Book  of  Histor}'^ :  The  Spring  and  Autumn 
Annals :  and  the  Book  of  Rites.  Theses  are  chosen  from  these 
classics,  and  essays  written  upon  them,  the  candidates  being 
judged  according  to  the  literary  style  of  dealing  with  their  sub- 
jects and  by  a  certain  standard  of  chirograph^.  The  whole 
system  of  education  as  at  present  existing  in  China  is  a  fetter 
upon  mental  expansion  and  a  burden  upon  true  literary  attain- 
ments. One  of  the  Literati  has  well  put  the  case  of  his  class 
when  he  said,  "  We  use  what  we  cannot  learn,  and  we  learn 
what  we  cannot  use."  The  thesis  of  the  Westerner  is — "  There 
is  no  limit  to  knowledge  and  progress  "  :  that  of  the  Celestial 
has  been,  and  still  is — "  Both  progress  and  knowledge  have 
their  limitations,  their  boundaries  being  such  as  can  be 
defined."  With  the  limited  enlightenment  of  this  educated  (?) 
and  privileged  class  is  it  any  wonder  that  Superstition,  the 
child  of  Ignorance,  should  dominate  the  mass  of  the  people  ?  A 
glimpse  at 

Idol  Worship 

will  illustrate  this  phase  of  Chinese  life. 

Within  a  day's  journey  of  the  Prefectural  city  of  Wenchow 
is  one  of  the  typical  shrines  which  claim  the  devotion  of  the 
superstitious  Chinese.  It  is  called  **Doe  Z  Nga,''  or  "A  Crag 
like  a  Taoist's  Head."  It  is  the  shrine  of  "  Whu  Kung  Da  Ti,^' 
a  deity  who  is  believed  to  possess  exceptional  powers,  and  hence 
is  in  great  favour  with  the  people.  It  is  situated  amongst  a 
group  of  high  hills  amidst  some  of  the  most  charming  scenery 
in  the  Wenchow  district.  The  approach  to  the  vast  cave  gives 
many  indications  that  one  of  the  strongholds  of  idolatry  is  near 
by.  Perched  upon  projecting  rocks  facing  the  entrance  to  the 
temple  are  dozens  of  small  idols  sitting  in  mock  state.  Two  or 
three  priests  with  shaven  heads  sit  by  the  roadside.  As  one 
passes  under  the  frowning  mass  of  rock  which  forms  a  magni- 
ficent entrance  to  the  shrine,  images  in  glass  cases  confront  one, 
these  being  the  guardians  of  the  doorway.  In  the  inner  court, 
seen  in  a  dim  light,  is  Whu  Kung  Da  Ti,  who  from  his  throne 
frowns  upon  every  supplicant.     As  I  gazed  up  at  the  big  idol  I 
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could  not  suppress  a  strange  feeling  which  surged  through  me. 
The  eyes  seemed  to  be  the  organs  of  a  sentient  being,  and  I 
realised  how  the  ordinary  Chinese  man  or  woman  would  feel  in 
the  presence  of  a  deit^  whom  they  believed  had  power  to  curse 
or  to  bless.  On  one  side  of  the  temple  were  four  other  shrines, 
and  it  was  to  these,  over  which  the  lesser  deities  presided,  that 
the  Chinese  made  most  of  their  petitions.  Varied  were  the 
prayers  of  the  numerous  devotees.  One  man  was  sick,  and 
wished  to  know  his  chances  of  recovery.  Another  was  thinking 
of  starting  a  new  business,  and  desired  to  know  if  the  venture 
would  prove  successful.  Another  had  bought  a  piece  of  land, 
and  was  anxious  as  to  whether  it  was  suitable  to  erect  his 
dwelling-house  upon  it.  Yet  another,  whose  father  had  been 
dead  some  weeks,  wanted  to  know  if  a  certain  day  would  be  a 
propitious  one  on  which  to  inter  him. 

And  so  the  crowd  one  after  another  had  their  petitions  pre- 
sented to  the  idols,  their  mediators  being  the  priests,  dressed  in 
their  robes,  who,  after  tingling  a  bell,  addressed  the  deities  as 
**  Most  Great !  Most  Merciful ! "  and  whilst  thus  appealing  to 
them  they  manipulated  a  bamboo  vase  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  certain  pieces  of  wood  to  fall  upon  the  ground.  These 
wooden  slips  had  certain  numbers  marked  on  them,  and  were 
handed  over  to  the  petitioner  so  that  he  could  take  them  to 
another  part  of  the  temple  where  there  was  a  priest  presiding 
over  a  printing  press,  who,  on  receipt  of  the  slips  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  which  varied  from  ten  to  thirty  cash  (one  to  three 
farthings),  printed  off  the  answers  accordfing  to  the  corres- 
ponding numbers  of  his  press.  After  seeing  one  man  receive 
an  answer  which  lit  up  his  face  with  hope  and  pleasure,  I 
ventured  to  ask  the  priest  to  print  me  the  same  copy.  At  first 
he  hesitated,  but  afterwards  he  acceded  to  my  request.  It  read 
as  follows : — 

Nga  Jah  Kza=Name  of  Temple. 
Di  iaih  tB'ie  =  No.  1  Divination  Slip. 
Ka  Z6h  =  To  explain  or  interpret. 

Yao  yang  soe  no  ming  ohiedah. 
Chaih  zang  whah  f  uh  ch'i  vu  iang. 
Jung  yie  paih  zoh  z  yie  chung. 
Toe  ch'i  va  *o  ch'i  zie  sang. 

(The  above  is  the  Wenchow  romanisation  of  the  Chinese 
characters.) 

Translated  into  English  it  reads  as  follows : — 

Again  comes  strong  and  active  spring, 

Luxuriance  clothes  the  earth  anew. 

Expectant  one  !     To  thee  shall  time  most  surely  bring 

A  son,  whose  name  shall  all  men  view. 

Thus,  for  great  virtue  shall  be  great  joy 

For  unto  thee  is  given — the  birth  of  a  boy. 
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What  will  the  Western  critic  say  when  I  state  that  shortly 
afterwards  my  first-born  was  presented  to  me,  and  he  was — a 
boy! 

I  suppose  that  the  Abbot  of  the  temple  thought  that  ''one 
good  turn  deserves  another,"  for  after  seeing  me  get  the  slip 
be  calmly  asked  me  if  I  would  cure  him  of  opium-smoking. 
Evidently  he  thought  my  powers  to  be  greater  than  Whu 
Kung  Da  Ti,  or  else  he  would  have  petitioned  the  great  idol 
whose  shrine  he  had  charge  of.  Never,  however,  according  to 
my  experience  of  nine  years  amongst  the  Chinese  do  either 
priests  or  people  pray  to  their  idols  to  make  them  better  men. 
The  character  of  the  Buddhist  or  Taoist  priest  such  as  I  have 
known  him  has  been  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  type. 

Another  glimpse  of  Chinese  life  worth  viewing  is  when  the 
people  prepare  for  and  engage  in  the  biggest  festival  in  their 
calendar,  viz : — 

The  New  Year. 

It  is  the  most  important  festival  of  the  year.  It  may  be 
described,  so  far  as  actual  feasting  is  concerned,  as  the  Chmese 
Christmas.  After  the  hurry  and  excitement  and  quarrels 
attendant  upon  squaring  accounts,  the  New  Year  comes  as  a 
calm  reprieve,  a  time  during  which  they  could  heartily  sing 
that  English  refrain,  did  they  but  know  it — 

Let  the  world  jo^  Blong,  jog  along  as  it  will, 
I'll  be  free  and  easy  still. 

For  several  days  the  people  are  dressed  in  their  best  clothes, 
bilks  predominating.  A  Sabbath  quietude  pervades  the  streets, 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  houses  and  shops.  Amidst 
the  clashing  of  gongs  and  the  blowing  of  horns,  behind  the 
shuttered  windows  of  houses  and  places  of  business  can  be  heard 
the  moving  of  dominoes  and  the  rattle  of  the  dice.  It  is  the 
season  of  licensed  gambling.  For  during  the  first  days  of  the 
New  Year  a  dispensation  is  granted  by  the  ofiicials  which  allows 
gambling  to  be  indulged  in  without  fear  of  the  law  s  heavy  hand 
being  felt.  During  the  remaining  days  of  the  year  gambling  is 
an  indictable  offence. 

Not  all  the  early  hours  of  the  New  Year,  however,  are  spent 
in  gambling.  It  is  the  time  when  courtesy  calls  must  be  made 
upon  all  relatives  and  friends.  Dressed  often  in  borrowed 
plumes,  the  Chinese  artisan  ventures  for  once  to  ape  the  higher 
classes,  and  is  carried  in  a  sedan  chair,  whilst  before  him  runs 
some  acquaintance  who  ostentatiously  carries  the  red  visiting- 
card  which  will  be  ultimately  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
friend  or  relative  with  great  ceremony.      It  is  an  interesting 
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sight  to  see  the  geoullexions  of  the  host  and  visitor  as  they 
Falute  each  other  with  the  greeting,  "  May  you  live  a  hundred 
years  I "  It  takes  quite  a  lot  of  practice  before  a  Westerner  can 
gracefully  perform  the  requisite  bowing  which  such  an  occasion 
demands,  and  if  he  be  at  all  inclined  to  corpulency  it  is  a 
gymnastic  feat  which  cannot  be  gone  through  without  disaster 
and  "  loss  of  face." 

The  mode  of  sayiug  "good-bye"  to  the  old  year  is  different 
in  the  two  districts  of  W  enchow  and  Ningpo.  The  Wenchoweso 
have  a  custom  which  is  very  remarkable.  Just  as  the  sun  is 
setting  large  piles  of  firewood,  placed  at  distances  of  15  or  20 
yards,  are  set  on  fire  in  all  the  main  streets,  whilst  thousands  of 
Chinese  crackers  are  exploded.  What  is 'the  significance  of 
thus  lighting  or  burning  out  the  old  year  I  have  never  been 
able  to  fathom.  It  is  a  very  old  custom,  and  like  many  ancient 
customs  it  is  kept  up  without  the  people  really  knowing  its 
origin  or  meaning. 

At  Ningpo  there  is  no  such  leave-taking  of  the  old  year. 
The  most  important  ceremony  is  the  holding  of  what  might  be 
called  a  "Watch-night  Service"  in  the  large  city  temple.  Here 
hundreds  of  women  and  girls  assemble,  and  sit  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  night,  amidst  the  almost  overpowering  smell  of 
burning  candles  and  incense.  It  is  a  strange  and  weird  sight. 
The  ugly  idols  surround  them,  whilst  on  their  thrones  sit  the 
three  Buddhas,  before  whom  a  constant  stream  of  devotees  bow 
and  make  their  offerings.  Outside,  huddled  against  the  dark 
walls  of  houses  which  line  the  approach  to  the  temple,  are 
dozens  of  blind  beggars,  whose  cry  "  Tso  hao-z  !  Tso  nao-z  I  " 
'*Do  good  deeds!"  ascends  in  a  plaintive  wail  which  for  once 
will  not  go  unheeded,  for  each  passer-by  is  sure  to  drop  some 
coin  in  the  outstretched  palm  or  bowl,  it  only  to  feel  the  more 
confidence  to  make  his  own  plaintive  appeal  to  the  gods  that 
the  New  Year  may  be  a  happy  one. 

I  have  made  reference  to 

Gambling 

as  an  indictable  offence  in  China,  but,  as  in  many  other  cases  of 
"breaking  the  law,"  there  is  a  wonderful  immunity  from  its 
penalties,  with  the  result  that  gambling  is  one  of  the  most  pre- 
valent evils  in  the  empire.  From  the  merest  child  to  the  grey- 
beard, it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  gambling  has  a  wonderful 
fascination.  The  terms  for  indulging  in  this  vice  are  numerous, 
and  difter  in  many  of  the  provinces.  A  unique  collection  of 
Chinese  playing-cards,  dominoes,  dice,  etc.,  was  collected  by 
W.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  H.M.  Consul  at  Wenchow,  and  exhibited 
at  the  Chicago  Exposition.  A  similar  collection  exhibited  in 
England  would  tell  its  own  tale  of  universal  gambling  in  China. 
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Now  and  again,  when  the  evil  threatens  to  disorganise  a  district, 
the  Mandarins  are  forced  to  take  active  measures,  as  the  following 
case  will  illustrate  • — 

About  three  years  ago,  a  gambling  association  called 
•*  Hw6  Wei "  or  "  Flowery  Combination  "  became  very  prominent 
in  the  Ningpo  district.  The  name — "  Flowery  Combination  " — 
was  derived  from  the  characters  used  in  gambling,  all  of  which, 
36  in  number,  being  what  are  called  **  Flowery  characters." 

Whole  villages  were  not  only  disorganised  but  demoralised 
by  the  fever  which  seized  upon  younff  and  old,  men  and  women 
alika  The  gains  to  be  obtained  by  this  form  of  gambling  were 
put  in  rhyme.  Everyone  for  miles  around  were  repeating  the 
words — 

**  S8DQ-jih  doDg-din,  ih  teo  mi, 
Ih-pah  doDg-diD,  ih  keog  bi, 
Ssea  kwe  fiCQ-piog,  ih  mao  din." 

Literally  translated,  it  means — 

"  (Risk)  Thirty  cash  (to  obtaiD)  one  bushel  of  rice. 

„      One  hundred  cash  (to  obtaiu)  one  wmlded  quilt. 
„      Three  dollars  (to  obtain)  one  acre  of  land." 

The  gains  were  not  in  kind  as  described  in  the  rhyme,  but  the 
bushel  of  rice,  the  wadded  quilt,  and  the  acre  of  land,  conveyed 
the  plain  fact  that  300  per  cent  gain  was  awaiting  the  courageous 
speculator.  Farmers  left  their  fields :  tradesmen  their  shops ; 
scholars  forsook  their  books ;  housewives  neglected  their  homes ; 
and  even  the  opium-smoker  for  the  time  being  was  possessed 
with  a  greater  craving,  as  he,  along  with  the  others,  tramped 
miles  to  the  various  centres  of  the  Hwo  Wei  to  indulge  in  the 
seducing  game.  Tarious  forms  of  divination  were  resorted  to 
in  order  to  obtain  "  tips  "  of  the  winning  characters.  Idols  were 
stealthily  stolen  from  road-side  shrines  and  taken  home  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  them  by  the  beds  of  the  gamblers,  in  the 
hope  that  whilst  they  slept  the  deities  would  reveal  in  a  dream 
what  character  money  should  be  staked  upon.  Great  numbers 
of  both  sexes  passed  the  nights  in  temples  for  the  same  purpose, 
with  the  result  that  numerous  scandals  ensued.  Even  graves 
were  desecrated  for  the  purpose  of  taking  certain  portions  of  the 
interred  remains  as  a  means  of  divination. 

The  usual  sequels — quarrels,  riots,  and  in  some  cases  suicide 
and  murder,  forced  the  hands  of  the  mandarins,  but  it  required 
an  execution  or  two,  and  the  arrest  of  certain  prominent 
members  of  the  Flowery  Combination,  before  the  evil  was  over- 
come, and  the  people  once  more  settled  down  to  the  ordinary 
routine  of  their  lives.  One  remarkable  prediction  was  made 
during  the  months  of  this  gambling  fever.  Many  respectable 
Chinese  declared  to  me  that  they  feared  some  great  national 
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calamity  was  impending,  basing  their  belief  upon  the  fact  that 
just  before  the  Taeping  Rebellion  a  similar  gambling  spirit 
possessed  the  people  in  the  Ningpo  district.  The  Boxer  move- 
ment is  now  a  matter  of  history,  and  no  doubt  many  Chinese  in 
the  "  City  of  the  Peaceful  Wave"  (Ningpo)  are  convinced  that 
there  must  have  been  some  connection  between  the  "  Flowery 
( 'ombination  "  and  the  Boxer  insurrection. 

The  ringleaders  of  the  Hwo  Wei  were  undoubtedly  men  of 
sharp  practice  who  fattened  on  the  spoils  of  their  victims.  There 
is  another  class  which  is  a  branch  of  the  same  brotherhood  which 
reveals  another  phase  of  life  in  China,  and  which  I  wish  to 
describe  under  the  heading  of 

The  Slim  Ways  of  Robbers. 

The  cute  ways  of  this  fraternity  will  be  best  described  by  giving 
illustrations  of  their  procedure. 

(1)  A  respectably  dressed  man  enters  a  clothier's  shop,  and 
expresses  a  desire  to  try  on  a  good  garment  with  the  object  o 
purchasing  it.  Whilst  he  is  putting  on  the  gown  another  man 
enters  the  shop,  and,  seizLDg  the  purchaser's  hat,  makes  off. 
What  more  natural  than  that  the  despoiled  man  should  run 
after  the  thief  vlthout  waitivg  to  divest  himself  of  the  new 
tjf/rvient?  Needless  to  say,  the  two  men  are  confederates,  and 
the  shopkeeper  never  sees  his  gown  again ! 

(2)  A  parcel  and  letter  are  addressed  to  a  certain  individual 
**care  oi  "  a  silversmith,  who  duly  pays  postage.  The  same  day 
an  elderly  man  enters  the  shop  r»f  the  silversmith  and  asks  for 
the  parcel  and  letter,  which  are  handed  over  to  him  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  little  extra  postage  money.  Before  leaving  the  snop, 
the  elderly  man  confesses  that  he  is  unable  to  read,  and  begs  as 
:i  favour  the  silverraiih  to  read  the  letter  lor  him.  On  the  letter 
being  read  the  package  is  found  to  be  ten  taels  of  silver,  sent 
by  a  dutiful  son  to  his  father.  One  confidence  leads  to  another, 
and  the  silversmith  weighs  the  silver  to  see  if  it  is  the  correct 
weight.  He  fiods  it  weighs  thirteen  taels,  and  thinking  to  make 
a  good  deal  with  the  simple  old  man,  ofi'ers  to  chaoge  the  sycee 
for  15  dollars,  its  full  value  without  any  commission  lor  exchange 
on  the  reckoning  that  it  were  ten  taels  as  stated  in  the  letter. 
The  old  man  gratefully  accepts  the  ofier  and  departs  with  the 
silver  dollars.  No  sooner  has  he  left  the  shop  than  another  man 
enters  and  begins  to  speak  to  the  silversmith  of  an  old  rogue 
he  has  just  seen  leaving  the  premises,  and  hopes  no  tricks  have 
been  played  by  him  upon  his  honourable  friend.  The  silver- 
smith's suspicions  being  aroused,  he  proceeds  at  once  to  test  the 
silver  left  by  the  old  man,  a  proceeding  he  would  never  have 
omitted  under  ordinary  circumstances  before  advancing  good 
cash  in  exchange.     On  the  usual  tests  being  applied,  the  silver 
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is  found  to  be  spurious.  Amidst  angry  exclamations,  he  asks 
the  man  if  he  knows  where  the  old  rogue  lives.  After  the  usual 
Chinese  hesitancy,  he  offers  to  lead  him  to  the  old  man's  abode 
on  the  payment  of  two  dollars  for  his  services.  This  is  agreed 
to,  and  after  showing  the  house  he  secures  his  reward  and 
departs.  A  furious  interview  ensues  between  the  silversmith 
and  the  elderly  man,  causing  the  neighbours  to  assemble.  They 
hear  the  man  called  "thief"  by  the  silversmith,  whilst  the 
accused  plaintively  asserts  his  innocence  and  ofiers  to  return  the 
dollars  if  what  the  silversmith  declares  is  proved  to  him  to  be 
true.  Accompanied  by  a  crowd  the  two  men  return  to  the  shop, 
where,  on  arrival,  the  silversmith  angrily  hands  back  the  silver 
and  demands  his  dollars.  The  old  man,  however,  denies  that 
it  is  the  same  piece  of  sycee  and  backs  up  his  statement  by 
asking  the  silversmith  to  vjeigh  it.  This  request  cannot  be 
refused,  and  the  piece  of  silver  is  found  to  weigh  thirteen  taels. 
The  old  man  then  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  the  crowd  by 
showing  his  letter,  in  wnich  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  only  ten 
taels  have  been  sent.  The  crowd  is  convinced  that  a  great 
injustice  has  been  done  to  the  grey-haired  stranger  by  calling 
him  thief,  with  the  result  that  the  silversmith  not  only  loses  his 
15  dollars  but  is  the  poorer  by  two  dollars  given  as  a  reward  to 
the  confederate  of  the  old  rogue  who  had  posed  as  an  informer. 

(3)  One  other  instance  will  suffice  to  justify  the  use  of  the 
term  "slim."  ])uring  the  day  a  man  enters  a  house — an  easy 
proceeding,  as  most  Chinese  houses  have  their  doors  open — and 
if  he  does  not  meet  any  of  the  residents  before  reaching  the 
guest-room,  he  calmly  takes  down  a  valuable  scroll  painting, 
and,  rolling  it  up,  walks  quietly  out  again.  If  the  master  of  the 
house  chances  to  meet  him  and  asks  his  business,  the  thief 
shows  the  rolled  scroll  and  asks  if  he  wants  to  buy  his,  the 
robber  s,  ancestor  s  portrait  ?  The  angry  retort  is  made,  "  What 
can  I  do  with  another  man's  ancestor's  portrait  ?  Clear  out ! " — 
a  command  the  thief  quickly  obeys,  carryimj  the  scroll  ivlth  him. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  life  in  China  which  is  little 
known,  and  with  which  I  will  close  this  fragmentary  sketch. 
The  Chinese  are  believed  to  be  a  race  devoid  of  human  charity, 
and  particularly  indifferent  to  the  value  of  human  life.  Let 
the  following  list  of 

Chabities, 

which  are  in  active  operation  in  the  city  of  Ningpo,  bear  witness 
as  to  whether  the  Chmese  are  "soulless"  or  not: — 

Widows  who  are  destitute  are  allowed  by  an  association  300 
cash  per  month,  and  if  there  is  a  child  to  be  cared  for,  the  sum 
is  increased  to  600  cash  per  month  until  the  child  reaches  the 
age  of  16.  There  are  temples  set  apart  in  which  they  can  live 
and  where  they  can  engage  in  honest  employment. 
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The  poor,  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the  gentry  and 
commercial  classes,  are  aided  in  many  ways.  Bedding  is  supplied 
in  knoAvn  deserving  cases.  Free  schools  are  opened  by  business 
firms,  who  set  aside  one  of  their  rooms  ior  educational  work  and 
pay  the  salary  of  the  teacher.  Rice-tickets  are  distributed  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  moon,  which  enable  the  possessors  to 
obtain  gratis  quantities  of  rice  ranging  from  three  pints  to  one 
bushel. 

Again,  small  shopkeepers  or  traders,  who  are  known  to  be 
industrious  but  lack  capital,  are  helped  by  an  association  to  the 
extent  of  three  bushels  of  rice,  three  garments  for  young  children, 
and  1,000  cash ;  such  assistance  not  entailing  the  burden  of  any 
repayment. 

Another  association  exists  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  money, 
ivithoiit  interest,  to  those  who  might  be  in  temporary  ditliculties. 
The  only  security  demanded  is  the  guarantee  of  a  neighbour's 
word  that  the  person  is  of  good  character,  and  the  promise  on 
the  part  of  the  borrower  that  he  will  refund  the  principal  at 
the  rate  of  200  cash  every  ten  days.  Thus,  in  five  months  the 
loan  would  be  repaid.  There  are  four  classes  to  whom  money 
is  not  lent :  (1)  those  who  cannot  get  a  neighbour  to  give  the 
requisite  character,  (2)  professional  beggars,  (3)  relatives,  (4) 
opium-smokers.  The  fear  that  these  four  classes  would  not 
return  the  principal  without  much  trouble  and  quarrelling  is 
the  reason  for  their  exclusion  from  the  charity. 

Inside  the  North  Gate  of  Ningpo  city  is  an  orphanage  where 
children  who  are  not  wanted,  or  whose  parents  cannot  aftord  to 
provide  for  their  needs,  are  received  and  cared  for.  In  cases 
which  cannot  be  nursed  in  the  institution,  a  wage  of  1,000  cash 
per  month  is  paid  to  some  motherly  Chinese  woman  to  look 
after  the  child  in  her  own  home.  If  when  the  child  is  left  at 
the  orphanage  the  family  name  is  given,  it  is  of  great  assistance 
in  securing  the  future  of  the  child  when  he  or  she  arrives  at 
the  age  ot  10  or  12  years.  Girls  can  be  given  to  families  for 
purposes  of  betrothal,  and  lads  can  be  apprenticed  to  trades. 

Again,  during  the  hot  days  of  summer  large  earthenware 
jars — of  the  size  in  which  the  Forty  Thieves  are  said  to  have 
hidden  themselves — are  placed  on  the  roadside  and  filled  with 
tea  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

Again,  doctors  are  paid  by  wealthy  merchants  and  others,  to 
see  sick  people  who  may  be  suffering  from  summer  diseases, 
without  charging  any  fee  except  the  small  sum  of  12  cash  for 
each  prescription.  In  some  cases,  medicine  for  certain  summer 
troubles  are  given  without  any  charge  whatever. 

Another  association  exists  for  providing  coffins  for  the  remains 
of  the  poorest  class  of  Chinese  citizens,  whose  relatives  are  unable 
to  provide  this  extremely  important  article. 
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There  is  a  society  which  goes  by  the  name  of  'Ming  En 
Kung  So,"  which  being  literally  translated  is  "Benevolent 
Society-"  The  Chinese  call  it  one  of  the  greatest  of  their 
charities,  because  this  society  cares  for  the  dead.  Coffins  by 
the  hundreds  are  left  above  ground  in  China,  with  the  result 
that  the  thick  wood  finally  splits  and  the  bleached  bones  are 
exposed  to  every  passer-by.  At  certain  periods,  men  employed 
by  the  Benevolent  Society  go  round  the  district  and  take  Hihe 
bones  from  the  broken  and  decayed  coffins,  place  them  in  other 
coffins  and  inter  them. 

This  society  also  looks  after  the  "  baby-towers,"  which  are 
large  square  stone  buildings,  with  one  or  two  small  openings  in 
the  sides  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  tiny  remains — some- 
times enclosed  in  flimsy  boxes  and  often  only  wrapped  in  a 
bundle — to  be  thrown  in.  These  towers  periodically  get  full, 
and  unless  emptied,  the  pariah  dogs  feast  on  the  remains.  I 
have  counted  as  many  as  280  small  coflins  filled  with  such 
remains  by  this  society,  who  see  to  their  decent  interment. 

One  other  charity  rebuts  the  charge  often  laid  against  the 
Chinese  that  they  are  indifferent  to  human  life  when  exposed 
to  danger.  There  are  two  bridges  of  boats  across  the  Ningpo 
river.  At  each  bridge  is  stationed  a  boat  in  the  charge  of  at 
least  two  men.  Each  boat  has  a  flag  on  which  are  the  characters 
'*  Gyin  seng  gynoh,"  meaning  "  Save  Life  Association."  Here 
we  have  the  Life-boat  Association  at  work,  supported  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  for  these  boats  are  used  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  saving  people  from  drowning.  Thus,  whilst  there 
are  elements  of  Life  in  China  which  repel,  there  are  also  forces 
at  work  which  tend  to  preserve  noble  instincts  in  the  race. 


NEW   BOOK. 


Outlines  op  Physiography  and  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Earth.  By  A,  J.  Herbertsoii,  Ph.D.  London :  Edward  Arnold. 
312  pp.  Price  48.  6d.  Contents,  an  Introductory  Chapter,  34 
Chapters,  Appendix  and  Index. 

This  little  manual,  the  prodact  of  the  ripe  scholarship  of  oar  member,  Dr.  A.  J. 
HerberteoD,  well  printed  in  good  readable  type,  will  commend  itself  to  those  who  are 
in  qneet  of  such  information  as  the  writer  designs  to  afiPord,  conveyed  in  easy  and 
pleaa&Dt  language.  The  book  opens  with  the  earth,  as  a  whole,  and  its  relation  to  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Then  proceeds  with  chapters  on  the  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  the 
«f>lid  crust  and  life  on  the  earth.  The  appendix  gives  tables  of  great  use  and 
the  book  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  diagrams  and  illustrations  very  well  chosen. 
The  book  will  especially  commend  itself  to  teachers  and  those  preparing  for  a  serious 
tetudy  of  geography.  It  lends  itself  well  as  an  introduction  to  science  and  will  well 
repay  most  careful  perusal  and  study. 

A  few  small  errors  have  already  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  which  no  doubt  will 
be  corrected  in  further  edition*,  and  which  do  not  detract  very  much  from  the  value 
of  the  book.    We  are  sure  our  members  will  give  it  a  warm  welcome. 
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COMMERCIAL  REPORT  OX    UKAMBA. 


By    Mr.    JOHN    AINSWORTH,    C.M.G. 


[Read,  by  permiMioD,  to  the  Society.] 


Sir  Charles  Eliot,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
H.M.*s  Commissioner, 
Zanzibar. 

Nairobi,  February  13th,  1901. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  dealinnr 
with  the  development,  the  trade  and  trade  prospects  of  this 
Province,  together  with  general  information  dealing  with  the 
country : — 

The  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  late  Imperial  British 
East  Africa  Company  commenced  in  1891,  and  extended  to 
1895,  when  the  Imperial  Government  took  the  Protectorate 
over.  Up  to  this  time  the  influence  of  the  late  Company  had 
been  worked  from  isolated  stations,  which  were  nearly  one 
month's  journey  from  the  coast.  At  times  a  considerable  cattle 
and  goat  trade  was  carried  on  by  Swahilis  and  Arabs,  who  came 
up  into  Ulu  and  Kitui  and  exchanged  beads,  brass  wire,  iron 
wire,  white  and  coloured  cloths,  etc.,  for  the  natives'  cattle, 
many  of  which  were  taken  to  the  coast,  but  others  were  taken 
further  up  country  into  Meranga,  Likipia,  and  Rendil,  and  even 
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as  far  as  Suk  and  Turkana,  if  the  caravans  were  strong  enough, 
and  there  traded  for  ivory,  rhino  horns,  and  hippo  teeth.  Un- 
doubtedly before  and  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  late  Company  s 
administration  slaves  were  purchased  by  these  caravans  in 
exchange  for  trade  goods.  During  this  time  all  trading  and 
mostly  all  other  caravans  were  obliged  to  pay  "hongo"  (toll)  to 
the  Massai  at  difierent  parts  of  the  road,  and  at  nearly  all 
places  caravans  always  required  to  be  well  armed  and  kept  well 
together  for  fear  of  attack  by  the  different  natives,  for  even 
when  freely  trading,  many  natives,  apparently  friendly,  would 
attack  a  camp  or  caravan  if  an  opportunity  offered. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  has,  I  am  glad  to  say,  almost  entirely 

J)as8ed  away,  and  caravans,  except  in  most  out  of  the  way 
ocalities,  travel  ia  almost  perfect  safety ;  the  Massai  no  longer 
demand  bongo,  nor  are  they  a  menace  to  peaceful  traders,  and 
any  one  practically  unarmed  can  now  pass  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  without  fear.  The  trade  routes  which  were 
used  by  the  Arabs  and  Swahilis  long  before  our  occupation  of 
the  country  are  still  traversed  by  traders  in  search  of  ivory,  but 
a  change  is  that  Nairobi  is  now  the  ultimate  starting  point  for 
most  traders  to  the  further  interior,  and  many  of  these  people 
are  now  semi-settlers  in  the  township. 

The  construction  of  the  Uganda  Railway  has  had  a  wonderful 
influence  on  the  country ;  the  introduction  of  the  new  order  of 
things  has  been  most  rapid  and  has  upset  in  a  great  manner 
the  ordinary  routine  of  life  amongst  the  natives  who  live  within 
its  influence.  The  effect  on  different  classes  of  the  natives  has 
been  different.  In  some  instances  it  has  tended  to  develop  the 
thieving  tendencies  and  other  similar  habits,  while  in  others  it 
has  induced  them  to  develop  their  trading  instincts.  The  change 
to  the  natives  has  been  so  very  rapid  that  as  yet  they  have  not 
in  many  instances  steadied  down  into  a  normal  state  of  existence 
under  the  new  conditions,  and  only  when  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  the  actual  construction  of  the  railway  has  come  to  an  end 
wDl  the  Administration  be  in  a  position  to  really  realise  how 
far  and  in  what  manner  the  change  has  affected  the  native 
populations. 

The  introduction  right  into  their  own  countries  of  Indian 
bazaars  has  already  shown  the  local  natives  the  value  of  money, 
and  as  the  trading  enterprises  of  the  Indians  spread,  the  cir- 
culation of  money  will  become  more  universal  and  will  probably 
stimulate  the  natives  to  endeavour  to  introduce  and  increase 
trade. 

A  thing  to  be  regretted  is  that  the  natives  did  not  at  the 
commencement  of  the  railway  take  to  construction  work ;  had 
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they  done  so  the  country  would  have  been  very  much  the 
richer  for  it,  because  the  people  by  now  would  have  become 
large  earners  of  money,  and  it  would  have  become  more  dis- 
tributed. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  had  the  railway  authori- 
ties had  more  patience  and  eogaged  special  men  to  work  the 
natives,  that  more — a  great  deal  more — might  have  been  done 
in  this  direction.  As  it  is,  thousands  of  Indian  coolies  have 
earned  the  money,  and  it  has  nearly  all  been  sent  to  India; 
comparatively  hardly  anything  has  been  spent  in  Africa. 

The  trade  of  the  country  has  in  the  past  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  the  purchase  of  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  for  beads, 
wire,  and  cloth,  and  then  the  exchanging  of  cattle,  etc.,  for 
ivory  further  inland.  There  has,  since  the  railway  construc- 
tion, sprung  up  a  demand  for  cattle,  goats,  and  native  produce 
all  along  the  line  of  railway;  at  certain  points  Indian  bazaars 
have  come  into  existence.  The  main  centres  are  Voi,  Mkindu, 
and  Nairobi,  and  these  places  have  become  distributing  centres 
for  other  parts  of  the  country.  A  fairly  good  trade  in  local 
products  is  carried  on  at  Machakos  and  Kitui. 

The  value  of  whatever  trade  is  at  present  carried  on  is  not 
very  much,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount,  as  the 
cattle,  goats,  and  local  produce  brought  into  the  bazaars  are 
nearly  all  used  locally  with  the  exception  of  what  stock  is  sent 
away  to  purchase  ivory,  but  outside  the  ivory  trade  and  a  small 
trade  in  nides,  the  other  produce  is  not  such  as  will  bear  very 
much  extra  expenditure  on  account  of  freight,  etc.  So  prac- 
tically speaking  the  present  trade  is  mostly  an  internal  one, 
and  there  is  no  export  outside  the  ivory  and  hides  already 
mentioned. 

But  the  country  contains  fairly  valuable  products  which  if 
properly  worked  would  undoubtedly  pay  and  be  a  source  of 
revenue.  Aloe  fibre  and  castor  oil  are  some  of  the  products 
that  would  pay  to  work,  and  of  these  plants  there  are  immense 
numbers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  What  is  required  is 
capital  and  enterprise.  And  undoubtedly  different  parts  of  the 
country  should  produce  coffee  and  cotton.  Wheat  and  barley 
have  been  and  are  now  grown  here  by  Europeans,  and  fairly 
good  samples  have  been  obtained,  also  various  European  fruit 
trees  are  being  tried  in  the  Ulu  and  Kenia  districts.  European 
vegetables  of  every  kind,  and  especially  potatoes  and  onions,  do 
exceedingly  well.  There  should  be  a  considerable  market  lor 
East  Africa  potatoes  eventually ;  they  are  superior  to  any 
imported  kinds.  Several  growers  have  this  season  produced 
fairly  large  quantities.  To  any  person  caring  to  undertake 
potato  growing  on  a  large  scale  I  feel  sure  there  is  money  in 
the  business  for  them. 
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The  indigenous  products  grown  by  the  natives  are  generally 
food  stuffs,  and  are  as  follows : — 


Maize 

Swahili  name,  Mahindi. 

Millet 

>} 

Matama. 

Small  seed  grains 

)} 

f  Mweli. 
( Mwimbi. 

Tree  beans 

>> 

Bazi. 

Ordinary  beans 

>> 

KundL 

Sweet  potatoes 

71 

IT*             • 

V  lazi. 

Bananas  or  plantains 

i) 

Ndizi. 

Casava  or  mandioc 

a 

Mohogo. 

Sugar  cane 

)i 

Miwa. 

Yams 

» 

Vikwa. 

Tobacco 

)) 

Tambac. 

In  ordinary  seasons  there  is  an  abundance  of  these  foods, 
etc.,  to  be  obtained  in  the  count rj'.  There  is  no  fruit  other  than 
the  banana. 

There  are  large  deposits  of  natron  near  the  Rift  Valley. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  land  in  healthy  localities  which 
could  be  occupied  by  Europeans  and  Indians. 

With  regard  to  the  present  system  of  trading,  nearly  all  the 
local  trade,  /  e.,  any  trade  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  rail- 
way, is  brought  into  the  bazaars,  but  to  places  further  afield 
caravans  proceed  as  in  the  past. 

The  principal  goods  required  by  the  natives  are  as  follows : — 

Grey  cloths  (American  and  gumpti). 

Black  cloth         1  ir««;i.; 

Dark  blue  cloth  j  ^»^i^^- 

Turkey  red. 

Flannel  shirts. 

Fez  caps. 

Umbrellas. 

Cheap  blankets,  but  must  be  wool. 

Military  and  police  coats. 

Copper  wire. 

Brass  wire. 

Fancy  beads. 

Locally  rupees  and  pice  will  purchase  anything  there  is  for 
sale,  the  money  eventually  finds  its  way  into  the  bazaar,  and 
the  trade  goods  required  or  fancied  by  the  natives  are  pur- 
chased. Nearly  all  the  retail  trade  with  the  natives  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  and  a  few  Greeks.  The  wholesale  trade 
is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Indians  and  one  or  two  German 
houses ;  practically  no  British  firms  compete  in  the  business,  at 
least  not  through  agents  out  here. 
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For  the  information  of  any  persons  interested  I  attach  to 
this  report  a  list  showing  the  different  trade  goods  used  in  the 
country,  and  I  give  as  nearly  as  possible  the  percentage  of 
demand  of  each  kind.  I  also  transmit  samples  of  nearly  all 
the  trade  goods  required  by  the  natives. 

A. 


Dbsobiption  of  Trade  Goods,  Whbrb  Usbd,  and  Proportion  Rbquiru)  in 

THB   DlFF£KBNT  DiSTRICTa. 


g-gpa 

s8   S   a 

?3^ 


Description  of 
Goodi*. 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 


Ob 


I 


5. 
6. 

7. 


.  r 
55  a  "i 


GQ 


L 


8. 

9. 

9a. 
10. 
10a. 
11. 

12. 
13. 


Where  Used. 


Approximate  Demand  in  Com- 
parison to  other  Goods  Nametl. 


Americani,  grey  \ 

cloth  j 

Bombay  Gumpty  / 

grey  cloth  \ 

Kaniki..  black...  1 

„      ...blue  ...  j 

Turkey  red  . . . 


In  all  districts    - 


• 

% 

•  m* 

m 

9 

^ 

t3 

Blankets 


1 
...  ^ 

Military  &  Police  \ 
coats  j 

Flannel  shirts...  j-^ 

Umbrellas   

Fez  caps  

Brass  wire   ! 

Copper  wire  \ 
(thick)  j 

Copper  wire  I 
(thin)r 


II 


11 


II 


II 


II 


II 


} 


Kikuyu,Ulu,\ 
Massai    / 

T  e  i  t  a,  Ulu.  \ 
Kitul :  j 

T  e  i  t  a,  Ulu,  \ 
Kitui,Kikuyu  j 

In  all  district))  . . . 


i> 


i> 


Iron  wire. 


Ukuta  beads    

Kungurus    } 

( 


Kitambi 


II 


Red  Pound  b^adp.. 


White  Pound   „ 


Ranga (hHlf-  [ 

sliawl^  t 


Ulu,  Kitui,  Ki-  \ 
kuyu,  Massai  J 

Kitui,  Ulu,  \ 
Massai    / 

Kitui,   Ulu,^ 
Massai,   Ki- 
kuyu  


Massai,  Kikuyu... 

In  all  districts  . . . 
Kitui,  Ulu,  Teita 


11 


II 


II 


Northern  Kikuyn 
Northern  Ki-\ 

kuyu,  MaMai  / 
Ulu,   Kitui,  ( 

Massai   \ 


O  ' 
/O 

35 
35 


5 


5 

15 

10 


o/ 
/o 

3J 
80 


10         10 

I 
5  3 

—  5 

10 


D 

5 
10 

5 


5 
5 


(All  these  figures  are  approximate.) 


30 

10 
3 


0 

5 
10 


5 


0 

5 


5 


30 

5 
3 


5 
5 

10 


0 


2 


10 


20 


:» 


o 


26 
15 


5 


*  The  numbers  refer  to  siwcimeus  of  the  (^oods  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society. 
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00 


B. 


List  Showing  Number  op  Samples,  DESCRiPTiOfr,  and  Pbici. 

Pi  ice 

*  No.  of 

Samples  as 

per  Ticket 

Attached. 

DescriptioD. 

Length  or 

other 

\Ieaurement. 

Width. 

per  Piect 
lbs.  etc. 

at 
Nairobi. 

Remarks. 

1. 

Americani 

30  yards 

24      „    

12      „    

As  per  Sample 

II 
II 

R.     A. 

6     0 

2. 

Bombaj  Qumpty' 
(61b8.)   - 
(3lb8.)  J 

3     8 
1  14 

8. 

Kaniki  black  \ 

„        blue  j" 

2       „    

i) 

0  12 

8      „    

:> 

1  10 

4. 

Turkey  red  (thin)  \ 
„      „    (thick)/ 

24       , 

3  12 

24       , 

n 

5     8 

6. 

BraiB  wire  ...(thick) 

— 

i» 

0  Hi  1 

6. 

Copper  wire  (thick) 

i> 

0  10* 

/. 

„          „        (thin) 

— 

II 

0  10^ 

8. 

UkuU  beads \ 

i>         >i      J 

Large  size  . . . 

Per 

1     0 

Small  size  ... 

Per 

1    1 

9. 
9a. 

EuDgurus ) 

Sample  half  \ 
the  size    J 

II         II 

As.per  Sample 

0  12 

/ 

0  15     ' 

10. 

Kitambi } 

2^  yards 

n 

0  10 

lOii. 

»  r 

2       „     

i> 

0  13 

11. 

Red  Pound  btads... 

0     9 

Per  lb. 

12.          1 

White    .,        ,,     ... 

0     7       «     „ 

13. 

Kaoga  (handker-) 
chiefs)  f 

Sample  half  \ 
the  size  / 

As  per  Sample 

8  12 

rer  jd. 

Note. — The  information  here  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  show  the  place  of 
origin  of  these  goods  ;  probably  the  Customs  officer,  if  neoeseary,  could  supply  this 
information. 

With  regard  to  the  export  of  produce,  a  matter  that  requires 
attention  is  one  of  railway  freights.  The  railway  would  require 
to  see  what  could  be  done  with  a  view  to  training  down  produce 
for  the  lowest  possible  figure.  With  proper  accommodation  and 
reasonable  freights  there  is  no  reason  why  growers  should  not 
supply  fresh  vegetables  at  once  to  the  coast  towns,  H.M.'s  ships, 
and  to  the  mail  steamers. 

A  matter  for'  eventual  consideration  by  the  Administration, 
with  a  view  to  opening  up  and  developing  the  country,  is  the 
making  of  a  cart  road  from  the  railway  centre  at  Nairobi  to  the 
northern  districts  of  the  Kikuyu  country.  These  localities  are 
undoubtedly  countries  with  a  future,  and  are  suitable  for  the 
settlement  of  Europeans. 

The  pastoral  prospects  of  the  country  are  good ;  there  is  some 
of  the  best  grazing  in  Africa  on  the  Kapte  and  Athi  plains,  and 
cattle  and  sheep  thrive  very  well.     The  country  has  certainly 


*  The  nuxnters  refer  to  specimens  of  the  goods  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society. 
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been  visited  twice  within  the  last  ten  years  by  cattle  plague,  but 
the  second  outbreak  was  far  less  severe  than  the  former  one. 
Horses  will  live  on  these  plains  and  in  the  highlands.  The 
Tsetse  fly  is  evident  in  the  lower  country  south  of  the  Ulu,  but 
they  do  not  pass  the  Simba  river. 

The  rainfall  of  the  country  is  of  course  a  very  important 
factor  in  its  development.  The  average  rainfall  for  the  last  ten 
years,  excepting  1898  and  1899,  was  over  50  inches  a  year.  For 
1898  it  was  24  inches,  for  1899  over  25  inches.  These  two  years 
seemed  to  complete  a  cycle  of  semi-drought,  and  from  my  in- 
formation from  the  natives  they  occur  with  more  or  less  severity 
every  ten  years,  and  generally  the  result  has  been  a  famine 
before  the  rains  have  reached  their  normal  again.  Really  with 
proper  management  and  economy  there  should  be  no  famine, 
for  there  are  ample  means  of  irrigating  the  land,  but  such  work 
is  only  undertaken  by  the  hill  tribes,  and  then  there  is  no 
system  of  storing  any  quantity  of  food  to  tide  the  people  over, 
hence  the  famine.  The  system  adopted  by  the  natives  of 
breaking  up  the  ground  is  also  against  them,  i.e.,  they  use 
simple  wooden  sticks  for  hoeing,  and  just  simply  break  the 
surtace  of  the  ground,  then  put  in  the  seed.  If  the  ground  were 
ploughed  or  properly  broken  up  it  would  help  young  plants  to 
resist  the  sun  better. 

The  mean  average  temperature  is  about  64°  at  9  a.m. ;  at 
midday  it  ranges  to  about  75^  Just  before  the  rains  it  is 
hotter,  but  generally  speaking  the  districts  north  of  the  south 
end  of  Ulu  are  blessed  with  a  climate  that  white  men  can  live 
in. 

I  have,  &c.,  &c., 

(Signed)        John  Ainsworth, 

H.M/s  Sub-Commissioner. 
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Prospecting  for  Gold.  A  handbook  of  practical  iuformation  and  hints 
for  prospectors,  based  on  persoDal  experiences,  by  Daniel  Rankin, 
F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  &c.  Preface,  Contents,  8  Chapters,  an  Addenda 
and  Index,  some  illustrations  and  a  Chart  of  Characters  for  determina- 
tion of  Mineral  Ores  associated  with  Gold.  184  pp.  Price  Ts.  6d. 
Crosbj,  Lockwood  «k  Son,  Liondon. 

This  is  another  small  portable  and  useful  guide  to  those  engaged  in  prospecting  work. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  little  book  by  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Merritt  on  Field 
Testing,  and  this  book  by  another  practical  prospector  will  be  found  as  useful  as  that 
of  Mr.  Merritt. 

This  manual  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  intelligent  user,  as  '*  only  such  subjects 
as  are  of  direct  interest  and  value  to  the  prospector  have  been  included." 

The  book  is  well  printed  and  in  good  clear  type  aud  the  information  is  conveyed 
in  a  clear  manner  by  an  experienced  hand. 
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NOTES    ON    A  VISIT   TO    MOGADOR. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  B.  LEECH. 

[Addressed  to  the  Society,  in  the  Library,  Tuesday,  February  11th,  1902, 

ac  7-30  p.m.l 

IN  spring  last  year  I  was  in  this  Society^s  rooms,  when  the  Secretary 
asked  if  I  could  give  the  Society  some  photogi^aphs  taken  whilst 
abroad.  I  eventually  gave  him  about  a  dozen — which  were  all  I  had 
worth  having— of  Mogador.  In  November,  I  was  told,  "  You  are  down 
for  a  lecture  in  January  on  Mogador."  It  is  owing  to  this  that  I  am 
here  to-night,  not  because  I  can  lay  any  claim  to  be  an  authority  on 
Marocco. 

In  Fel>ruary,  1900,  I  was  invalided  from  Sierra  Leone  after  a  dose 
of  blackwater  fever,  and  decided  to  break  the  journey  at  the  Canaries 
rather  than  come  straight  into  the  cold,  trying  weather  usual  at  this 
period  of  the  year  in  England,  especially  as  there  was  telegraphic  news 
that  the  weather  at  home  was  very  bad.  If  you  come  home  an  invalid 
(to  England)  in  February,  you  cannot  go  out,  and  there  is  little  else  to 
be  done  but  to  hug  a  good  fire  in  the  company  of  an  interesting  book 
and  a  favourite  pipe.  In  the  Canaries,  on  the  other  hand,  the  climate 
was  bright  and  warm,  so  I  could  be  in  the  open  air  all  day,  walking 
could  be  indulged  in,  without  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  heavy  overcoat, 
and  the  almost  certainty  of  getting  a  cold. 

It  being  then  the  full  season^  hotels  were  full  of  visitors.  Tennis 
was  played  every  afternoon;  a  cricket  match  nearly  every  Saturday. 
Dances  were  given  by  the  two  large  hotels  about  every  other  week, 
picnics  were  arranged  for  visitors,  and  riding  was  indulged  in  by  those 
who  preferred  seeing  the  island  that  way,  and  for  those  who  can  do  so 
it  is  the  best  way  of  viewing  the  place,  as  more  can  be  seen  in  this  than 
in  any  other  way. 

The  Metropole  Hotel  stands  at  the  edge  of  the  bay,  so  a  cold  bath 
can  be  had  without  difBLculty.  Every  morning  several  of  us  put  on  our 
dressing  gowns,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  along  the  beach  waa 
a  grand  bathing  ground.  The  water  was  of  a  nice  temperature,  and  so 
clear  that  when  swimming  in  seven  feet  of  water  I  could  watch  the 
frog-like  motion  of  my  legs  reflected  in  the  sandy  bottom. 
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When  on  the  West  Coast  I  had  formed  a  desire  to  visit  Marocco, 
and  intended  coming  home  by  one  of  the  "Woermann"  boats^  some  of 
which  call  at  Marocco  homeward  bomid.  On  thinking  matters  over,  1 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  now  was  my  time  to  do  it  cheaply;  it 
would  not  cost  much  to  get  over  from  the  Canaries,  and  living  in 
Marocco  was  not  likely  to  cost  more  than  in  the  Canaries.  I  learned 
also  from  a  friend  who  had  just  left  Marocco  that  it  was  considerably 
cheaper.  As  I  did  not  want  to  get  home  till  April,  I  decided  that 
something  of  Marocco  should  be  seen. 

Though  Mogador  is  only  thirty-six  hours'  sail  from  Las  Palmas,  and 
"  Forwards' "  boats  run  every  week  from  Mogador  to  the  Canaries,  they 
all  run  one  way,  so  that  the  only  way  was  to  get  across  in  a  "  Woermann" 
steamer,  but  as  these  are  coming  from  the  West  Coast,  there  is  no  saying 
to  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  when  they  will  arrive.  However,  the 
"  Gretchen  Bohlen"  came  in  on  March  21st,  and  by  her  I  sailed  to 
Marocco. 

The  captain  was  ashore,  along  with  the  only  passenger,  when  I  got 
on  board,  and  when  they  came  off  I  was  astonished  to  find  that 
passenger  came  from,  Manchester,  and  I  had  known  him  at  the  Grammar 
School.  He  also  was  returning  from  the  West  Coast,  after  two  years 
sp)ent  at  Eonakry,  thus  proving  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  respecting 
the  smallness  of  the  world. 

The  ship's  speed  was  regulated  to  reach  Mogador  at  daybreak,  so 
we  got  our  first  glimpse  of  the  white  town  as  the  sun  was  rising;  and 
well  it  looked  agsdnst  the  endless  sandhills,  justifying  the  old  Moorish 
name  of  "  Puera,"  the  beautiful. 

The  town  is  built  at  the  water's  edge,  and  has  an  anchorage 
protected  from  the  rolling  swell  of  the  Atlantic  by  a  ridge  of  sea- 
covered  rocks,  running  part  way  to  an  island  about  half  a  mile  off. 

As  soon  as  the  anchor  was  down  we  were  boarded  by  the  health 
officer,  a  functionary  I  had  not  expected  to  find  in  this  old-world  place, 
and  permission  to  land  was  soon  granted.  From  on  deck  the  town,  to 
one  who  knows  nothing  of  Mediterremean  towiLS,  is  curious  to  behold, 
with  its  flat  roofs,  high  mosque  towers,  and  everywhere  whitewashed. 
The  boats  which  came  alongside  are  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  look 
something  like  a  small  Bridgewater  Canal  barge.  They  are  manned 
by  a  full  crew  of  Moors,  who  appear  to  be  so  much  covered  with  thick 
cotton  or  woollen  gowns  that  they  can  hardly  work ;  perhaps  this  was 
the  more  noticeable  to  me  coming  from  the  West  Coast,  where  often  a 
single  handkerchief  forms  the  entire  clothing  of  a  labourer.  Getting 
into  a  boat,  we  were  soon  ashore,  at  what  is  called  the  Water  Port^  a 
large  gateway  opening  into  the  Customs  enclosure.  Here  was  a  busy 
scene,  for  every  package  of  merchandise  must  be  op)ened  when  going 
into  Mo<rador.  Some  men  were  counting  the  number  of  pieces  in  bales 
of  Manchester  goods,  prieys,  prints,  bafts,  etc. ;  others  were  countinc^ 
the  number  of  loaves  of  sugar  in  a  case,  etc.  The  men  from  the  boat 
in  which  I  landed  took  my  belongings,  and  put  them  down  in  a  room, 
round  which,  on  a  sort  of  raised  step,  sat  several  elderly  men,  clad  in 
very  ample  white  robes  ;  my  boxes  were  opened,  a  younger  man  asked 
several  questions,  looked  at  a  few  tliinpjs  near  the  top  of  a  box,  then 
reported  to  one  of  the  elders,  who  are  the  assessors  of  duty,  and  I  was 
told  the  luggage  could  pass,  but  this  was  not  done  till  some  pesetas  had 
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found  their  way  from  naj  pocket  into  theirs.  This,  I  may  say,  was  not 
in  the  shape  of  duty,  but  just  as  a  friendly  matter,  to  prevent  my  boxes 
being  upset  more  than  necessary.  For  the  benefit  of  intending  visitors, 
1  may  add  that  if  they  want  anything  doing  it  is  better  not  to  trouble 
the  officials,  as  such,  but  to  see  them  privately,  for  Lord  Russell's  Bill 
about  secret  commissions  is  not  in  force  in  Marocco.  If  it  wore  there 
would  be  no  officials  to  be  found  outside  the  prisons. 

The  import  duty  is  supposed  to  be  10  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the 
goods,  which  are  assessed  by  the  officials  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
but  without  the  production  of  the  merchant's  invoices ;  often  the  assess- 
ment is  imder  the  mark,  but  if  the  merchant  tldnks  it  is  too  high,  10 
per  cent  of  the  goods  can  be  left  as  payment  of  the  duty.  These  goods 
are  often  sold  by  auction.  I  had  been  assisted  by  a  venerable-looking 
Moor,  who  spoke  English  I  could  understand.  He  now  took  possession 
of  my  luggage,  and  on  my  asking  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it,  I 
was  presented  with  a  regulation-shaped  visiting  card,  which  read,  "  Mr. 
Isaac,  Guide,  Hotel  Suera.''  As  this  was  the  hotel  I  had  been 
advised  to  stay  at,  I  followed  him,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  walk  through 
a  maze  of  streets  we  turned  in  under  a  large,  dark  archway,  then  up 
some  stairs  half  way  through  this,  and  we  were  in  the  hotel.  In  nearly, 
if  not  in  all  the  houses,  the  ground  floor  is  used  for  stores  and  trading 
purposes.  I  soon  made  terms,  for  the  hotel  is  kept  by  a  Scotchman  and 
his  wife,  named  Irving.  On  entering  the  dining-room  every  one  is 
astonished  to  see  on  the  sideboard  a  large  display  of  silver,  most  of  it 
presentation  pieces — ^tea  and  coffee  service,  salvers,  etc.,  nearly  all 
presented  to  a  Dr.  Irving,  who  was  father  to  the  proprietor. 

As  there  was  plenty  of  time  before  lunch  Hessie,  the  old  Mancunian, 
and  self  chartered  Isaac  to  show  us  the  town.  This  he  did  till  I  was 
quite  bewildered.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  are  not  named,  the 
buildings  are  all  much  alike,  and  though  we  never  went  more  than  a 
few  hundred  yards,  the  place  is  such  a  rabbit  warren  that  I  got 
completely  lost;  indeed,  it  was  some  days  before  I  felt  confidence 
enough  to  venture  round  the  town  alone.  Isaac  did  his  work  well,  and 
routed  all  other  touts  who  tried  to  get  us  from  him  by  assuring  us  that 
they  knew  nothing  and  were  the  biggest  rascals  in  the  whole  town,  and 
that  he  knew  the  cheapest  places  where  anything  could  be  bought. 

The  people  appear  a  hardy,  healthy-looking  lot — some  tall  and  thin, 
others  short  and  stout — ^wearing  mostly  a  long,  loose  gown  or  bemous 
of  cotton  or  woollen  cloth,  the  latter  mostly  of  native  work.  The  hood 
on  the  back  can  be  drawn  over  the  head  in  travelling  as  protection 
against  the  weather  day  or  night,  or  at  other  times,  it  forms  a  very 
convenient  pocket.  Excepting  the  wealthier  class,  who  are  mostly 
Jews,  the  legs  are  bare,  and  when  foot-gear  is  worn  it  is  the  yellow 
slipper  of  the  country.  We  saw  where  fruit  and  vegetables  were  sold, 
also  the  markets  for  provisions  and  cotton  goods.  We  visited  the 
silver-workers'  quarters,  and  also  those  of  the  brass  workers,  where  large 
brass  trays  and  knife  sheaths  were  being  carved.  We  watched  some 
wood-turning,  very  cleverly  done,  with  the  most  primitive  lathe  I  ever 
saw.  The  tools  consisted  of  a  wooden  bow,  with  its  string  somewhat 
slack ;  one  of  the  axle  pivots  was  held  in  place  by  a  Rtone,  against  which 
the  worker  put  his  foot  to  prevent  its  moving.  When  one  article  was 
completed  and  another  required,  the  foot  was  moved,  the  stone  slightly 
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tilted,  and  a  new  piece  of  wood  waa  fixed  in  position.  The  finished 
article  looked  like  a  chisel  handle,  and  was  made  from  a  piece  of  wood 
about  Gin.  long  and  fin.  diameter;  this  had  the  string  of  the  bow 
twisted  once  round  it,  and  was  then  fixed  in  the  axle  pivots ;  the  bow 
was  then  raised  as  much  as  the  string  allowed,  and  moved  with  a 
sawing  motion  backwards  and  forwards;  this  caused  the  wooden  peg 
to  rotate  rapidly;  the  worker  then,  holding  the  chisel  in  his  right 
hand,  secured  the  required  design.  I  may  say  that,  in  addition  to  the 
work  being  very  quickly,  it  was  also  very  well,  done. 

The  town  is  enclosed  by  high  walls,  in  which  there  are  four  gate- 
ways :  the  Lion,  or  South,  is  the  most  important ;  the  others  are  the 
Water  Port,  the  Saffi,  and  the  Marocco  Gates.  Iliese  gates  are  closed 
at  sunset  and  not  opened  till  simrise.  At  each  sit  the  collectors  of 
duty,  who  levy  toll  on  all  goods  coming  into  the  town.  The  gates  are 
very  strong,  and  covered  with  iron.  The  closing  of  them  is  a  survival 
from  the  ^mes  when  the  town  might  at  any  moment  be  attacked  by  a 
neighbouring  tribe  or  by  pirates.  In  fact,  a  resident  told  me  that  the 
knowledge  that  they  could  not  get  into  the  town  at  night  prevented 
any  likelihood  of  the  attempt  being  made,  but  were  the  gates  not  there, 
there  might  be  a  temptation  for  some  tribe  to  try  and  rush  the  town 
on  a  dark,  stormy  night.  Europeans  often  find  having  to  be  in 
the  town  at  simset  a  great  inconvenience,  as  it  prevents  a  long  ride 
being  taken  after  business  hours  or  in  the  beautiful  moonlight  evenings. 
If  you  are  locked  out  the  only  chance  of  getting  in  is  to  persuade  a 
guard  to  take  a  message  to  your  Consul,  in  the  hope  that,  in  a  charitable 
frame  of  mind,  he  may  send  a  letter,  on  your  behalf,  to  the  Grovemor  of 
the  town,  who,  if  he  has  dined  well  and  is  feeling  happy,  may  send  the 
key  to  the  gate.  A  gentleman  told  me  that  some  years  ago  he  had 
arrived  after  sunset,  coming  from  Saffi.  At  the  time  there  were 
disturbances  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  Governor  would  not  allow  the  gate 
to  be  opened.  All  that  his  friends  in  the  town  could  do  was  to  throw 
him  some  sandwiches,  so  he  settled  down  to  get  what  sleep  he  could 
outside  the  gate.  Now,  as  all  the  cai*avans  camp  outside  the  gate  at 
night-time,  my  friend  suffered  so  much  from  their  insect  parasites  that 
his  skin  next  day  was  as  rough  as  a  nutmeg  grater.  One  gate  is, 
however,  kept  open  for  the  admission  of  Europeans  all  night  on  Satur- 
days, if  the  Governor  has  been  notified  of  their  intention  to  come  in 
late. 

Since  the  walls  were  built  the  population  has  increased  so  much  that 
to  accommodate  them  almost  every  spare  yard  has  been  built  on, 
leaving  passages  or  streets  only  about  12ft.  wide.  It  is  rarely  possible 
to  go  more  than  100  yards  before  having  to  turn  right  or  left  to  pass  a 
house  built  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and  in  many  places  houses  have 
been  built  over  the  street.  In  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town  scullery 
and  other  such  refuse  is  thrown  into  the  streets,  but  whether  it  gets 
eventually  moved,  or  is  allowed  to  rot  away,  I  cannot  say.  Of  shops, 
as  we  understand  them,  tliere  are  none.  The  shops  are  small  rooms, 
mostly  little  bigger  than  bathing  vans,  opening  directly  into  some  of  the 
larger  streets.  Into  one  of  these  £20  or  ^30  worth  of  merchandise 
may  be  packed — sugar,  green  tea,  cotton  goods,  sundry  articles  of 
hardware,  and  other  goods.  One  street  is  almost  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  native  work,  all  done  in  the  little  cubical  places,  and  in  full 
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view  of  passera-by — ^joiners,  silTersmiths,  tinsmiths,  leather  workers, 
with  whom  yellow  slipper  making,  saddles,  and  fancy  coloured  cushion 
covers  are  a  speciality. 

In  Mogador  Jews  form  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  and  though 
they  make  little  themselves,  the  trade  is  mostly  in  their  hands.  Roughly 
speaking,  Mogador  may  be  divided  into  three  districts,  called  the 
Jewish,  the  Moorish  or  Mohammedan,  and  European.  In  the  latter, 
besides  people  of  the  European  trading  nations,  reside  the  wealthier 
Jewish  and  Southern  European  traders.  In  this  district  the  streets 
are  clean  and  fairly  well  kept. 

The  various  quarters  are  enclosed  by  old  walls,  which,  when  the 
town  was  smaller,  formed  its  outside  boundary.  In  these  the  gates  are 
kept  in  position,  and  at  night-time  are  held  by  a  guard  of  soldiers. 
This  is  to  prevent  any  faction  making  a  night  raid  into  another  quarter, 
and  if  any  disturbance  did  qcciu'  it  could  be  confined  to  the  one  district, 
or  at  least  kept  out  of  the  European  quarter.  This  would  be  one  of 
the  first  things  looked  to  by  the  Governor.  The  loss  of  a  few  native 
lives  would  not  concern  him,  but  European  nations  have  a  nasty  way  of 
demanding  large  compensation  for  the  lives  of  their  subjects.  The 
guards  open  the  gates  for  Europeans  or  others  who  can  show  good  reason 
for  desiring  to  pass  through. 

The  houses  of  the  merchants  are  entered  through  an  archway, 
leading  from  the  street  to  a  courtyard,  round  which  are  the  stores, 
stables,  and  offices,  and  steps  lead  to  the  floors  above,  which  form  the 
residential  portion  of  the  house.  Often  when  the  house  is  too  large  for 
one  man,  the  floors  are  let  off  in  flats.  This  system,  some  people  think, 
has  a  great  advantage  over  that  now  in  vogue  in  England,  for  the 
merchant  does  not  waste  an  hour  or  more  daily  in  a  railway  carriage, 
lias  no  difficulty  in  joining  his  wife  and  family  at  lunch  or  other  meals, 
or,  if  his  business  is  slow  or  he  is  unwell,  he  can  sit  in  the  house  and  still 
keep  his  eye  on  the  workmen  and  others  below.  All  houses  are  built 
with  flat  roofs,  which  have  many  uses,  besides  that  of  a  lounge  or 
promenade.  It  is  on  the  roof  that  the  washing  is  hung  out  to  dry,  and 
in  some  cases  the  washing  is  done  on  the  roof.  Nearly  all  windows 
look  into  the  courtyard,  very  few  on  to  the  streets.  This  is  usual  in  all 
Nort.hem  Africa.  Fires  not  being  required  for  warmth,  the  air  is  clear 
and  smuts  are  unknown,  so  that  the  roof  does  not  require  the  usual 
dusting  with  an  apron  before  any  one  in  white  garments  may  sit  down. 
Coal  is  unknown,  and  for  cooking  purp>oses  wood  or  charcoal  is  used. 

From  what  I  could  learn  in  my  short  visit,  the  principal  occupationB 
of  the  merchants  appeared  to  be  the  buying  of  goat  and  sheep  skins, 
and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  hides,  almonds,  olive  oil,  wax,  com,  beans,  wool, 
maize,  and  gum;  whilst  cotton  goods,  woollen  goods,  metal  goods, 
candles,  sugar,  and  tea  appear  to  be  among  the  principal  items  of 
import.  The  principal  business  of  the  people  is  agriculture,  and  sheep, 
goats,  oxen,  asses,  camels,  and  horses  are  plentiful.  Leather  making 
is  an  important  industry.  Copper,  lead,  tin,  coal,  iron,  and  antimony 
are  said  to  abound,  but  are  not  much  worked. 

The  town  abounds  with  children,  especially  on  the  days  when  one 
of  Forward  Brothers'  steamers  is  in  port ;  the  same  remark  applies  to 
street  vendors  of  curios.  I  may  say  interesting  and  artistic  ciu"ios  may 
be  picked  up  here  at  very  low  prices ;   that  means  to  say,  if  the  piuichaser 
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is  a  good  hand  at  a  bargain,  in  which  case  I  may  mention  that  I  have 
seen  business  done  at  75  per  cent  less  than  the  prices  first  quoted. 

On  looking  roimd  I  was  struck  with  the  number  of  the  animals 
and  their  quaint  trappings.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  no 
vehicles,  and  the  whole  transport  of  the  country  is  done  on  the  backs 
of  camels  or  donkeys.  It  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  one  of  the  latter 
with  a  load  that  looks  about  twice  the  size  of  itself,  or  perhaps  a  good 
load  with  a  man  perched  on  the  top  of  that,  though  during  the  whole 
of  my  visit  I  never  once  saw  a  ccunel  used  for  riding  purposes. 

Going  on  a  pic-nio  one  day  our  provisions  and  other  camp 
impedimenta  were  put  on  a  mule ;  the  last  item  was  a  thick  rug,  or 
mattress,  and  on  this  two  hoys  (both  well  over  twenty  years  of  age) 
perched  themselves ;  the  mule  did  not  appear  to  mind,  though  it  did 
about  twenty  miles  that  day. 

Camels  are  mostly  used  for  long  distances ;  they  may  be  seen  any 
day  outside  the  Lion  G-ate,  with  large  loads,  consisting  of  wood, 
lime,  hides,  fruit,  olive  oil,  or  general  merchandise.  Ekcepting  hides, 
the  more  valuable  merchandise  is  taken  at  once  into  the  town ;  lime, 
wood,  etc.,  are  sold  outside  the  gate,  and  only  taken  inside  when  a 
purchaser  has  been  found ;  this  is  done  to  prevent  the  streets  being 
entirely  blocked  with  the  animals. 

A  good  view  is  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  Hotel  Suera,  though 
the  view  inland  is  intercepted  at  about  a  mile  distant  by  sandhills, 
which  stretch  either  way  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Just  outside  the  Lion  Gate  lies  the  hide  market.  Green  hides  are 
stretched  out  in  the  sim  to  dry  on  land  just  outside  the  gate.  The 
market  is  on  a  small  mound,  which  on  most  mornings  is  a  very  busy 
spot. 

Looking  along  the  sand  to  the  south,  one  is  struck  with  a  white 
building,  which  shows  up  well  with  the  bright  sunlight  falling  on  it- 
It  is  the  Saint  House,  called  Sidi  Mc  dhul,  which  name,  many  people 
say,  comes  from  a  saint  whose  original  name  was  Sandy  McDougall. 
From  near  this,  and  stretching  towards  the  town,  looking  somewhat 
snakelike  amongst  the  sand,  is  the  aqueduct,  which  supplies  the  town, 
with  water.  This  water  is  brought  from  a  river  a  few  miles  to  the 
south,  and  runs  into  large  cisterns  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  from, 
which  it  is  carried  by  men  into  the  houses.  Water  carrying  is  quite 
a  trade ;  most  of  it  is  carried  in  skins.  I  now  speak  subject  to  correc- 
tion, but  in  one  way  I  believe  Mogador  is  ahead  of  Manchester,  in  that 
water  can  be  had  free  of  charge. 

Looking  towards  the  south  from  the  top  of  the  hotel,  the  steamer  is 
seen  lying  at  her  anchorage,  protected  from  the  Atlantic  swell  by  the 
island ;  this  is  often  a  grand  sight,  with  the  great  ocean  rollers 
breaking  on  its  base  and  the  outlying  rocks. 

On  the  island  is  a  large  rectangular  building,  whose  high,  white 
walls,  reflecting  the  sun,  form  a  noticeable  landmark.  This  was  till 
recently  a  prison,  in  which  some  time  ago  a  large  number  of  a  captured 
tribe,  from  some  distance  inland,  were  put.  I  was  told  1,400  were 
then  imprisoned,  but  some  months  later  there  were  less  than  1,000  left 
alive.  The  European  population  then  began  to  agitate  about  the  cruel- 
ties and  high  death-rate,  so,  to  avoid  awkward  questions  being  asked, 
the  survivors  were  removed  inland.     For  a  long  time  visitors  were  not 
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allowed  to  land  on  the  island,  not  that  the  Moorish  Government  actually 
prohibited  people  from  going,  but,  when  they  returned,  the  boatrboys 
were  put  in  prison  for  taking  Europeans  there,  and  from  all  accounts 
the  horrors  of  this  Moorish  prison  were  beyond  description. 

I  was  fortimate  in  meeting  in  Mogador  a  Mr.  Gumey,  of  London, 
who  takes  an  active  interest  in  prison  work,  and  with  him  was  able  to 
get  on  to  the  island.  The  island  is  held  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  who  dress 
according  to  their  own  f€Uicy  or  inclination,  and  are  a  most  nondescript  lot. 
I  presume  some  of  them  are  gunners,  for  the  island  is  fortified  with  about 
twenty  muzzle-loading  cannon,  but  I  should  prefer  to  stand  some  few 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  them  when  they  were  fired  than  be  of  the 
firing  party  close  behind.  The  mountings  and  fixings  are  quite  obsolete, 
and  in  most  cases  rotten.  We  walked  round  the  prison,  and  on  reaching 
the  entrance  found  the  doorway  had  been  walled  up,  as  some  one  said, 
to  prevent  meddlesome  investigation.  I  understand  there  are  only  the 
four  high  walls,  with  no  shelter  or  sanitary  arrangements  inside.  It 
is  no  wonder  the  prisoners  did  not  remain  long  an  expense  to  the 
Government. 

The  soldiers  spend  most  of  their  time  fishing,  and  it  was  here  that 
I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of  a  cormorant  caught  on  a  rod  and  line.  For 
about  twenty  miles  round  Mogador  the  country  is  flat,  but  at  that 
distance  hills  are  visible,  which  lie,  in  position,  like  the  outside  edge  of 
an  open  fan.  On  clear  days,  from  a  short  distance  outside  the  town, 
the  snow-capped  tops  of  the  Atlas  mountains  may  be  seen  to  the  east. 

The  plain  is  well  covered  with  bush  of  an  open  description,  which 
forms  little  hindrance  to  pedestrians;  very  different  to  the  bush  in 
Sierra  Leone,  where  it  is  often  necessary  to  cut  a  way  with  an  axe  or 
machete.  Riding  along  the  paths  I  came  across  farms,  or  cleared 
patches,  fenced  off,  and  with  a  few  one-storeyed  buildings  in  the  vicinity. 
I  saw  one  villa  which  was  very  secure ;  high  walls  formed  a  quadrangle, 
at  one  comer  of  which  was  a  formidable-looking  watch  tower ;  the  houses 
were  built  against  the  inside  of  the  walls,  leaving  in  the  centre  a  large 
open  square,  into  which  all  the  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  of  the  village 
were  driven  at  night  for  security ;  during  the  day  they  wandered  about 
at  their  own  sweet  will  to  find  food  and  water.  One  day  I  noticed  an 
animal  at  a  watering  place  quite  two  miles  from  his  home,  but  at 
sunset  he  was  in  his  usual  quarters. 

I  was  struck  by  coming  across  water  in  reservoirs  or  receptacles 
with  apparently  no  houses  near;  some  were  lai^  chambers  built  in 
the  ground,  of  a  native  cement,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  manhole, 
entirely  covered  over.  At  these  any  passing  travellers  can  stop,  lower 
a  bucket,  and  water  their  animals.  Of  course,  in  the  dry  season  they 
are  empty,  and  it  was  on  examining  such  an  one  that  I  first  understood 
the  re&L  meaning  of  a  Bible  narrative — that  of  Joseph  beinor  lowered 
into  a  dry  well. 

Good  sport  can  be  obtained  on  this  extensive  plain;  boars  are 
numerous,  and  hunting  them  with  dogs  and  trackers  takes  the  first 
place  in  the  way  of  sport;  the  shooting  of  hares  and  partridges  can 
also  be  indulged  in  and  fair  bags  made. 

From  the  ex-Vice-Consul  and  other  English  residents  I  received  much 
hospitality,  which  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  visit. 
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I  may  mention  that  in  Marocco  foreigners  remain  under  the  juris^ 
diction  of  their  own  Govemnient ;  all  charges  against  them  are  tried 
by  the  representative  of  their  Government,  who  has  power  to  fine, 
arrest,  or  imprison  them. 

British  imports  from  Marocco  in  1900  amounted  to  X618,421y  axid 
exports  to  Marocco  to  £720,404.  There  is  a  large  trade  with 
England,  but  principally  in  the  hands  of  native  Jewish  traders,  though, 
there  are  a  few  English  merchants  settled  there.  I  was  struck  with 
the  energy  shown  by  the  Germans,  who,  I  believe,  are  getting  an 
increasing  share  of  the  trade. 

After  staying  about  a  week  at  the  Hotel  Suera,  in  the  town,  I  moved 
to  the  Palm  Tree  Hotel,  about  five  miles  off  in  the  country,  where  we 
were  not  locked  out  if  returning  late  from  a  long  ride.  It  had  been 
thus  named  from  having  the  one  noticeable  palm  tree  of  the  district ; 
unfortunately,  the  owner,  when  sitting  one  day  on  the  roof,  spied  a 
snake  ascending  the  tree,  and  fired  at  it,  with  the  result  that,  in 
culdition  to  killing  the  snake,  he  decapitated  the  tree,  the  bullet  causing 
it  to  split;  as  I  saw  it,  it  was  a  melancholy-looking  object,  the  dead 
top  lying  close  by.  At  the  Palm  Tree  the  accommodation,  though 
somewhat  rough,  was  fairly  good,  and  the  cooking  could  not  be 
grumbled  at.  The  standing  complaint  of  one  visitor  was  the  uncertainty 
when  meals  would  appear  on  the  table,  for  though  there  were  stated 
times  for  meals,  I  think  the  cook  suited  his  own  convenience,  which, 
never  happened  to  be  too  early.  In  extenuation,  I  must  say  he  often, 
had  to  wait  for  his  supplies  coming  from  the  town,  and  Marocco  is  a 
place  where  an  hour  or  so  counts  for  very  little.  Extensive  alterations 
were  being  made,  and  I  believe  the  management  has  been  very  greatly 
improved  since  I  was  there.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the 
charges  at  one  hotel  were  five  shillings  per  day  and  at  the  other  six 
shiillings,  including  red  wine.  I  paid  for  the  hire  of  a  horse  for  a  month 
three  shillings  per  day,  including  a  good  English  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
all  feed  and  grooming  for  the  animal.  Any  one  intending  to  stay  more 
than  a  few  days  would  do  well  to  take  an  old  or  second-hand  saddle  and 
bridle  with  him ;  they  can  generally  be  sold  at  little  or  no  loss,  and 
it  is  not  every  man  who  can  supply  you  with  a  horse  and  can  provide 
a  saddle  and  bridle  also.  The  native  saddle,  though  very  good  for  long* 
journeys  when  you  become  accustomed  to  it,  is  far  from  comfortable  at 
first,  and  cannot  compare  with  our  own  when  taking  short  rides  for 
pleasure. 

Marocco  might  be  considered  a  very  religious  place ;  it  has  no  less 
than  three  Sundays  in  the  week.  Friday  is  the  Moors'  day,  and  the 
town  gates  and  all  Moorish  shops  are  closed  for  about  two  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day ;  there  is  a  procession  to  the  mosque,  headed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  town.  Jews  keep  the  Saturday,  and  are  very  particular ; 
out  riding  one  day  I  had  an  intelligent  guide,  and  tried  to  get  him  again 
the  next  day,  but  as  that  day  was  a  Saturday,  he  would  not  come,  and 
preferred  to  let  a  Mohammedan  have  the  pay  instead.  European 
houses  close  on  Sunday,  unless  they  may  happen  to  be  shipping  cai^. 
In  the  town  there  is  an  English  Protestant  Church  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  one. 
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By  Mr.  John  Cocks,  Bomilej,  Cheshire. 

f Addressed   to   the    Society  in  the    Library,    on   Tuesday,    February  25th, 

191)2,  at  7-30  p.m.] 

IT  is  a  trite  manner  in  which  to  commence  a  description  of  any  part 
of  the  earth's  surface  as  being  specially  interesting  and  worthy  of 
note.  This  is  not  only  trite,  but  usually  it  is  true,  because  in  every 
pwrt  of  the  globe  the  inhabitants  are  interesting  to  those  who  have  a 
love  for  humanity,  and  in  every  country  the  scenery  and  surroundings 
are  interesting  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see. 

But  beyond  and  above  this  general  interest  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main  have  a  special  charm  and  attraction, 
not  only  to  the  ordinary  "  globe-trotter,"  but  also  to  the  lover  of  history, 
of  romance,  of  natural  history,  as  well  as  to  the  admirer  of  Dame  Natiu^e 
in  her  "  best  bib  and  tucker." 

Here  it  was  that  the  "  greatest  of  men  all,"  as  Kingsley  describes 
the  discoverer  of  the  New  World,  if  not  of  America,  first  set  foot,  and 
set  on  foot  that  marvellous  change,  or  set  of  changes,  which  we  see  still 
going  on,  and  which  the  twentieth  century  may  see  still  further 
developed  as  the  Southern  Continent  becomes  more  civilised.  The  love 
of  natural  and  physical  beauty  was  not  so  strongly  set  in  Columbus  as 
the  love  of  gold,  of  which  he  "  trusted  in  God  "  that  he  would  "  find  a 
ton,"  but  even  he  wrote  that  he  had  verily  discovered  the  "  Garden  of 
Eden."  Here,  year  after  year,  went  out  expeditions  to  seek  out 
"  Eldorado,"  and  rivers  running  over  sands  of  gold,  and  here  flowed 
rivers  of  blood  in  their  pursuit. 

The  story  of  how  the  Christians  in  early  days,  when  they  "  had 
trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings,  of  bonds  and  imprisonment, 
were  stoned,  were  tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword ;  destitute, 
affiicted,  tormented,"  because  they  would  be  Christians,  seem  mild 
when  compared  with  those  inflicted  by  so-called  Christians  on  those 
who  refused  to  become  Christians. 

Here  was  the  romance  of  colonisation  inaugurated,  and  the  doughty 
mariners,  who  stirred  to  the  core  of  their  hearts  by  the  cruelties  of  the 
Spaniard,  and  perhaps,  also,  by  a  desire  to  share  the  plunder  which 
prcmipted  these  cruelties,  "  singed  the  beard  of  the  Spaniard  "  for  him, 
and  gained  the  experience  which  overthrew  his  "  Invincible  Armada." 

As  one  reads  the  pages  of  "  Hakluyt,"  one  comes  constantly  across 
the  names  of  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  of  Oxenham  and  Raleigh, 
paraphrased  largely  by  Kingsley  in  "  Westward  Ho." 

The  struggle  for  possession  of  these  islands  through  the  ages  became 
the  training  ground  for  many  nations,  and  the  experience  gained  here 
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was  utilised  in  far-distant  seas.  England,  France,  and  Holland  in 
turn  commanded  the  seas.  Here  it  was  that  Rodney  well-nigh 
destroyed  the  fleet  of  De  Grasse,  the  first  step  towards  breaking  the 
power  of  Napoleon.  Here,  too,  Nelson  and  Collingwood  obtained  the 
training  which  bore  fruit  at  Copenhagen  and  Trafalgar,  and  here  the 
American  privateers  obtained  the  experience  which  made  them  a  thorn 
in  our  side  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century. 

But  not  only  are  the  West  Indies  the  home  of  the  romance  of  history, 
but  also  of  the  history  of  romance. 

The  romance  of  6ur  childhood,  Defoe's  incomparable  ''  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  was  evidently  a  West  Indian  story.  It  is  often  located  at 
Juan  Fernandez,  the  island  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  but  is  clearly  one  of 
the  Antilles,  probably  Tobago,  as  the  mainland  can  sometimes  be  seen 
from  the  island,  and  the  Caribs,  who  visited  the  island,  were  caimibals. 

More  than  one  of  Captain  Marryat's  stories  were  West  Indian  in 
their  homes,  and,  later  still,  the  later  "Wizard  of  the  North,"  in 
"Treasure  Island,''  found  the  same  islands  best  suited  for  his  locale. 
Readers  of  "  Kidnapped/'  in  the  opinion  of  some — ^the  best  romance 
since  "  Robinson  Crusoe  " — ^will  remember  that  the  hero  was  sold  as  a 
slave  to  Barbadoes. 

On  the  beauty  of  these  islands  travellers  have  tried  to  expatiate, 
and  none  more  glowingly  than  Charles  Kingsley,  who,  like  myself, 
never  saw  them  until  late  in  life,  when  the  blood  is  supposed  to  be 
cooler  and  enthusiasm  less  easily  roused.  But  the  glory  of  the  palms 
of  the  tropics  roused  him  to  almost  adoration.  He  says :  "  It  is  a  joy 
for  ever,  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten,  to  have  once  seen  palms  breaking 
through,  and,  as  it  were,  defying  the  soft  rounded  forms  of  the  broad- 
leaved  vegetation  by  the  stem  beauty  of  their  lines ;  the  immovable 
pillar  stem,  looking  the  more  immovable  beneath  the  toss  and  lash 
and  flicker  of  the  long  leaves  as  they  awake  out  of  their  sunlit  sleep, 
and  rage  impatiently  for  a  while  before  the  mountain  gfusts  and  fall 
asleep  again.  Like  a  Greek  statue  in  a  luxurious  drawing-room, 
sharp  cut,  cold,  virginal,  shaming,  by  the  grandeur  of  mere  form,  the 
voluptuousness  of  mere  colour,  however  rich  and  harmonious,  so  stands 
the  palm  in  the  forest,  to  be  worshipped  rather  than  to  be  loved.  Ijook 
at  the  drawings  of  Oreodoxa  Avenue  at  Rio,  in  M.  Agassiz's  charming 
book,  the  mere  pictures  of  them — look  at  them,  and  you  will  sympathise, 
surely,  with  our  new  palm  worship." 

Kingsley  never  saw  the  "palmistes"  at  Botofogo,  in  the  beautiful 
gardens  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  except  in  picture,  nor  anything  to  compare 
with  them.  I  remember,  when  I  first  saw  them  in  1879,  in  compcmy  with, 
a  friend  not  given  overmuch  to  reverence,  as  we  stood  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  avenues,  30  feet  wide  each,  and  each  composed  of  120  trees, 
60  on  each  side,  30  feet  apart,  and  each  towering  100  feet  or  more 
before  the  grass-like  vegetation  was  reached,  and  above  that  another 
20  of  30  feet  of  smooth  green  stem,  crowned  with  long  leaves,  curling 
on  every  side  as  gracefully  as  ostrich  plumes,  my  hand  went  instinctively 
to  my  hat  as  though  it  were  some  lofty  pillared  cathedral,  and  turning 
to  my  companion,  he,  too,  stood  hat  in  hand. 

Well  might  the  Spaniard  call  it  the  "  Oreodoxa,"  the  "  glory  of  the 
woods  "  ;  and  well  might  the  Portuguese  call  it  the  "  Palma  Real,"  the 
"  Roval  Palm." 
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Well  might  Agassiz  say,  "If  Kingsley  could  have  seen  the 
' palmistes,'  what  would  he  have  said?"  But  the  individual  tree  waa 
good  enough  for  him,  and  this  he  could  see  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
feel  himself  incompetent  to  do  justice  to,  wishing  for  a  Ruskin  to  fill 
up  what  he  felt  was  lacking. 

But  palms  are  not  all  that  is  of  interest  to  the  naturalist  in  this 
"  earthly  paradise."  The  botanist  may  drink  his  fill  of  "  flora"  new  to 
him,  as  strange  to  Europe  as  to  the  Continent  of  America ;  the  concho- 
Ic^st  may  every  day  be  picking  up  new  and  strange  shells,  and  the 
geologist  may  rack  his  brain  for  theories  as  to  how  they  came  to  be 
there,  and  how  vegetable  and  animal  life,  so  difterent  in  some  respects 
to  the  mainland,  came  into  existence. 

But  for  me  to  enter  into  these  questions  would  be  to  lead  astray 
from  my  present  purpose,  which  is  not  so  much  to  generalise  on  the 
whole  group  as  to  say  what  I  saw  in  one  of  them. 

Long  as  I  might  do  to  see  the  West  Indies,  from  what  I  had  read  of 
them,  there  were  special  reasons  why  I  should  wish  to  go  to  Barbadoes ; 
but  it  was  due  to  a  "  strike  "  that  I  was  enabled  to  do  so,  and  that  not 
in  Pemambuco  nor  in  Barbadoes,  but  at  Santos,  nearly  2,000  miles 
away  from  either.  How  the  whole  round  world  is  linked  together, 
and  how  an  event  amongst  people  one  never  saw  or  heard  of  may  affect 
ourselves ! 

I  had  studied  every  sailing  list  to  find  a  steamer  which  would  take 
me  to  Barbadoes,  but  there  was  a  fatal  obstacle  in  the  way.  Bubonic 
plague  was  in  Rio,  and  any  passenger  travelling  by  a  steamer  which 
had  touched  there  would  have  to  do  quarantine  at  Bridgetown.  Six 
days  in  quarantine,  besides  being  disagreeable,  would  take  too  big  a 
slice  out  of  my  time. 

However,  one  day  I  saw  that  the  "  Bellagio,"  a  German  vessel 
trading  between  New  York  and  Brazil,  would  leave  on  a  certain  day, 
and  would  call  at  Barbadoes.  She  should  have  taken  in  a  cargo  of 
coffee  at  Santos,  but  the  stevedores  were  on  a  strike,  and  would  not 
load  her,  hence  she  had  to  try  to  pick  up  a  cargo  of  cotton  and  sugar 
atMaceio  or  Pemambuco. 

The  prospect  was  not  very  inviting.  Tlie  "Livomo,"  one  of  the 
aame  line,  had  left  Pemambuco  in  the  previous  February,  and  not  a 
trace  of  her,  her  crew,  or  cargo,  had  ever  been  heard  of  again. 
Probably,  as  the  captain  of  the  "  Bellagio  "  afterwards  told  me,  she  had 
struck  a  derelict  in  the  night,  and  had  gone  to  the  bottom.  However, 
I  remembered  that  one  of  Captain  Marryat's  characters,  who  was  a 
philosopher,  as  well  as  a  coward,  when  a  shot  came  through  the  side 
of  the  vessel  put  his  head  in  the  hole,  because,  by  the  law  of  chances, 
it  was  so  many  chances  to  one  against  another  striking  it  in  the  same 
place.  So  I  resolved  to  try  this  line,  because  it  was  so  many  chances 
to  one  against  their  losing  another  vessel  so  soon. 

I  was  the  only  Elnglishman  on  the  ship,  but  not  the  only  passenger, 
as  there  was  a  Frenchman,  his  Creole  wife,  and  their  three  children,  of 
whom  I  was  to  know  more  anon,  as  three  more  "  unlicked  cubs "  it 
had  not  been  my  privilege  to  meet. 

If  you  go  on  the  forecastle  of  an  English  steamer,  no  matter  what 
is  her  standing,  what  a  motley  group  you  meet,  like  the  catalogue  in 
the  "Acts,"  of  the  assembly  at  Jerusalem. 
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Besides  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  (and  not  many  of  the  latter, 
they  are  in  the  engine  room  or  at  the  furnace),  there  are  usually 
Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Germans,  Negroes,  Lascars,  and  any  other 
nationality  you  choose  to  name.  Not  so  on  the  French  or  Grerman 
lines.  "  No  English  need  apply  "  might  as  well  be  posted  on  the  walls 
of  the  offices.  I  was  told  by  the  captain  that  this  was  no  accident, 
but  a  settled  policy,  as  the  mercantile  navy  was  looked  upon  as  a  train- 
ing ground  for  the  national  fleet,  and  it  did  not  suit  them  to  have 
foreigners,  or  at  least  Englishmen,  in  their  navy. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  wise  policy  to  spend  millions  of 
money  upon  ships,  while  the  source  of  supply  of  men  is  left  to  mere 
chance,  and  I  should  like  to  see  a  Parliamentary  Census  of  the 
nationality  of  every  crew  in  the  merchant  service. 

So  far  as  the  German  service  is  concerned,  it  may  be  that  pay  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  captain  of  the  "  Bellagio"  receives  £lb 
a  month,  and  the  chief  engineer  £17 ;  while  for  the  same  offices  in 
English  liners  the  salaries  in  vessels  of  similar  tonnage  would  be  £4tO 
to  £60  for  captains,  and  £30  to  £35  for  chief  engineers. 

We  sailed  out  of  the  reef-bound  harbour  of  Pemambuco,  and  passed 
the  palm-crowned  hills  of  Olinda  "  the  beautiful,"  as  it  is  appropriately 
named,  and  the  spires  and  towers  of  tiie  many  monasteries,  convents, 
and  churches  were  soon  left  behind,  but  it  was  long  ere  the  clumps  of 
cocoanut  trees  which  skirt  the  whole  coast,  were  lost  sight  of;  I 
could  not  but  think  of  what  an  engineering  friend  of  mine  once  said 
to  me  of  these  self-same  cocoanuts.  "  This  city  imports,"  he  said, 
"  7,000  tons  or  ropes  and  cordage  every  year,  while  millions  of  cocoas 
lie  rotting  on  the  ground,  with  fibre  enough  to  make  all  that  is 
required  times  and  times  over.  Even  the  sea  flings  them  back  to 
them,  but  it  is  all  of  no  use,  they  lie  and  rot  on  the  strand."  Wasted 
wealth,  while  country  and  people  are  alike  in  poverty  and  debt. 

One  gets  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  ocean  spaces  in  every  long 
voyage,  but  surely  never  more  than  in  this  one. 

Half  an  hour  after  starting  we  met  the  Lamport  steamer  "  Btiffon," 
reminding  me  of  a  most  agreeable  voyage  I  made  in  her  nearly  three 
years  ago,  and  not  another  sail  or  funnel  smoke  did  we  see  for  seven 
dreary  days.  Almost  at  the  same  time  that  we  saw  the  "  Buff  on ''  a  whale 
could  be  seen  in  the  distance,  and  not  another  sign  of  life  showed 
itself,  beyond  now  and  then  a  shoal  of  flying  fish,  for  the  same  period. 
Well  might  Lord  Beaconsfleld,  when  Mir.  Disraeli,  speak  of  the 
"  melancholy  ocean." 

We  hear  much  now-a^days  from  journalists  and  statesmen,  who 
])erhap8  talk  as  much  as  anybody  about  things  of  which  they  know 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  superiority  of  everything 
German — education,  literature,  culture,  engineering,  and  science,  but 
none  of  these  things  were  much  in  evidence  on  the  "  Bellagio." 

The  electric  light  broke  down  on  the  day  we  left,  the  ice  gave  out 
the  following  day,  and  the  fresh  meat  on  the  next  day,  giving  the 
Creole  lady  a  text  upon  which  she  preached  at  the  unfortunate  skipper 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  until  at  length  he  did  not  come  down  to 
meals,  but  dined  in  a  serener  atmosphere  in  his  cabin 

I  told  her  that  20  years  ago  there  were  neither  electric  light,  ice, 
or  fresh  meat,  to  which  she  promptly  replied  that  if  we  had  been  travel- 
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ling  20  years  ago  she  should  not  have  complained,  to  which  I  did  not 
see  any  very  adequate  reply. 

I  had  been  accustomed  to  the  smart  captains  and  dapper  ofB.cers 
of  the  English  lines,  with  gold-laced  caps  and  stripes,  who  evidently 
considered  themselves  as  the  equals,  not  to  say  more,  of  anyone  they 
carried,  but  here,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  officers  and  ship 
were  alike  dirty.  One  or  two  of  the  former  had  probably  had  a  clean 
ghirt  when  they  left  New  York  a  month  before,  but  not  since.  To 
pick  my  way  to  my  morning  bath  was  almost  as  bad  as  travelling  one 
of  the  roads  of  the  Marple  District  Council,  but  not  quite. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  my  nerves  when  I  saw  the  chief  officer 
swabbing  some  dirty  paint  with  a  piece  of  dirty  waste,  but  this  was 
nothing  to  the  captain  himself,  who,  if  my  deck  chair  happened  to  be 
at  the  other  end  of  the  deck,  would  hurry  up  to  fetch  it  himself. 
Shades  of  "Old  WooUard,"  Captain  Hayes,  or  Captain  Pope,  what 
would  you  have  thought  of  this?  If  a  young  and  very  good-looking  lady 
had  wanted  her  chair  they  might  have  called  a  quartermaster  to  fetch 
it,  but  as  to  doing  it  themselves — •"  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should 
do  this  thing? "  The  cabin  was  airy  and  clean,  and  I  early  intimated 
to  the  steward  that  his  "tip"  would  depend  on  his  keeping  it  clean, 
and  the  food  was  not  bad.  Fortunately,  I  did  not  see  the  food  cooked, 
and  "what  the  eye  doesn't  see  the  heart  doesn't  grieve  over"  is  as 
true  at  sea  as  on  land. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the  incidents  of  the  voyage, 
which  would  have  been  deadly  dull  but  for  the  three  imps  I  have  before 
named.  A  Sunday  School  teacher  in  a  school  not  100  miles  from  here 
once  said,  "  Of  all  the  bys  I  ever  seed  with  these  ere  heyes,  you  bys 
is  the  very  wustest  bys,"  and  these  could  easily  have  given  his  "  bys " 
points.  The  father  and  mother  were  constantly  smacking,  but  only 
to  make  them  worse,  and  it  was  an  infinite  relief  when  the  captain 
informed  me  that  early  next  day  we  should  reach  Barbadoes.  The 
Frenchman  confided  to  me  that  whether  we  reached  Barbadoes  or 
struck  Tobago  or  Antigua  was  surely  a  matter  of  luck,  but  this  I 
refused  to  subscribe  to.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  just  watch  if  the  old  man 
doesn't  change  his  course  after  he  takes  the  sun  to-morrow,"  which, 
sure  enough,  he  did;  but  towards  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
lighthouses  of  Barbadoes  came  into  sight,  and  an  hour  later  we  were 
abreast  of  the  island — a  veritable  Isle  of  Wight,  except  with  sugar 
plantations,  planters'  houses,  cottages,  and  here  and  there  a  few  palms, 
instead  of  the  woods,  fields,  and  dwellings  of  a  very  different  order  one 
sees  in  Southampton  Water. 

Barbadoes  is  by  no  means  the  most  picturesque  of  the  Windward 
Islands,  as  it  has  no  very  lofty  mountains,  and  not  very  many  trees. 
When  the  slaves  were  emancipated  in  1838  the  trees,  cocoa  and  bread 
fruit  chiefly,  were  cut  down  to  prevent  the  emancipated  negroes  from 
living  on  their  fruits,  and  so  refusing  to  work.  Enough  still  remains, 
however,  to  give  a  real  tropical  touch  to  the  landscape,  and  these,  in 
the  glowing  sunset,  made  up  a  really  charming  picture. 

TTie  sunset  was  such  a  one  as  Kingsley  describes :  "  The  clouds  were 
glorious.  The  evening  skies  were  fit  weeds  for  widowed  Eos  weeping 
over  the  dying  sun;  thin,  formless,  rent  in  carelessness,  not  in  rage, 
and  of  all  the  hues  of  early  autumn  leaves,  purple  and  brown,  with 
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green  and  primrose  lakes  of  air  between,  but  of  all  hues  weakened, 
mingled,  chastened  into  loveliness,  tenderness,  regretfulness  through 
which  still  shines  in  endless  vistas  of  clear  western  light  the  hope  of 
the  returning  day.  More  and  more  faint  the  pageant  fades  below 
towards  the  white  haze  of  the  horizon,  where,  in  ^arpest  contrast, 
leaps  and  welters  against  it  the  black,  jagged  sea,  and  richer  and 
richer  it  glows  upwards  till  it  cuts  the  azure  overhead,  until  only  too 
soon — 

'  The  BTm's  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  ont. 
At  one  stride  oomes  the  dark/" 

One  such  sunset  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered,  but  they  come  in  tropic 
skies  almost  as  recurrently  as  fine  nights. 

We  were  soon  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead,  and  the  doctor's  and 
ap^ent's  boats  speedily  arrived.  The  agent  immediately  tackled  a  boy 
of  about  seventeen  who  had  stowed  away  on  the  way  down,  in  the  hope- 
delusive  liope,  of  reaching  New  York.  He  had  been  discovered,  and 
put  to  all  kinds  of  rough  work,  with  abundant  kicks  and  blows, 
balanced  by  a  minimum  of  food.  "  A  German  boat  is  no  place  for  an 
English  boy  *'  he  pathetically  told  me,  which  sounded  odd,  as  he  waa 
as  black  as  ebony.  However,  he  escaped  with  a  stormy  lecture,  and 
got  on  shore,  but  still  determined  to  try  and  get  away  from  the  island. 
"  I  could  only  earn  a  shilling  a  week,"  he  said,  "  and  not  that  every 
week." 

It  was  amusing  to  watch  and  listen  to  the  boatmen  who  were  round 
the  vessel,  some  with  boys  almost  naked,  who  were  ready  to  dive 
under  the  ship  for  a  copper,  and  others  anxious  for  a  fare,  but  all 
talking  at  once,  and  all  the  time  "  See  me  here,  sar,  this  boat  the 
*  Mary  Ann,'  sar."  "  This  boat  the  *  Morning  Star,'  sar ;  in  this  boat 
Lady  So-and-So  landed,"  and  so  on.  My  boat,  however,  waa  provided 
for  me,  and  came  off  in  time  for  landing  when  the  "  visit "  had  been 
paid,  and  I  was  soon  on  shore.  Our  boat,  waiting  and  all,  cost  a 
shilling,  plus  a  "  tip,"  which  I  was  told  "  was  demoralising." 

Although  it  was  after  dark  the  Custom  House  Inspector  came  down 
to  pass  my  goods,  a  very  perfunctory  business,  and  I  went  to  my 
temporary  home,  not  sorry  to  be  on  what  a  certain  gentleman  called 
"  terra  cotta  "  once  more. 

Barbadoes  is  the  oldest  of  our  Colonies,  as  its  people  are  never 
willing  to  forget,  and  has  been  an  English  Colony  since  1606.  When 
Raleigh  went  on  his  ill-starred  mission  to  Guiana  in  search  of 
"  Eldorado"  he  was  accompanied  by  his  faithful  friend,  Charles  Leigh, 
who  made  a  settlement  there,  and  a  vessel  going  out  to  this  settlement 
it  was  which  discovered  Barbadoes,  and  a  pillar  was  erected  on  which 
was  inscribed,  "  James,  King  of  England  and  this  Island." 

Probably  the  "Bims,"  as  they  call  themselves,  think  that  the 
inscription  should  have  run  the  other  way,  as  they  always  appear  to 
consider  the  British  Empire  an  appanage  of  their  little  island.  It  is 
about  as  large  as  tlie  Isle  of  Wight,  which,  as  I  have  said,  it  much 
resembles;  about  21  miles  long,  and  14i  miles  wide,  with  an  area  of 
166  miles  (the  Isle  of  Wight  is  168),  about  106,000  acres,  of  which  over 
100,000  are  cultivated,  a  larger  proportion,  probably,  than  any  similar 
area  in  the  world.     Tlie  population  in  1891  was  about  186,000,  and 
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is  now  estimated  to  be  about  200,000,  or  about  1,200  to  the  square 
mile.  A  more  thickly-populated  place  probably  does  not  exist.  About 
20,000  are  whites,  the  rest  are  negroes,  and  nowhere  does  the  negro 
work  as  on  this  island.  Two  persons  to  an  acre  to  be  supported  involves 
work,  and  ''needs  must"  is  a  hard  taskmaster.  How  they  live  is  a 
mystery  to  me.  One  nigger  said :  "  The  Lord  sends  plenty  of  flying 
fidi,  and  several  other  kinds  c^  flsh.  America  sends  flour  and  com 
meal,  so  there  is  always  plenty  to  eat,  and  at  the  proper  time  the  Lord 
opens  the  heavens  and  makes  them  all  the  same  as  a  watering  pot, 
so  there  is  plenty  to  drink  as  well."  They  appear  to  have  abimdant 
confidence  in  Providence,  as  another  of  them  said:  "By  the  help  of 
the  Lord  steal  chicken  to-night.*'  The  lady  with  whom  I  stayed  told 
me  she  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  keeping  poultry,  aa  she  lived 
near  a  chapel,  and  their  confidence  was  too  much  rewarded.  But  hard 
as  is  the  struggle  for  existence,  I  have  never  seen  negroes  who  lookd 
so  well  and  were  apparently  so  happy. 

The  Brazilian  negro,  who  finds  countless  miles  of  land  on  which 
he  can  squat  and  sleep  most  of  his  time  away.  Nature,  bounteous 
Nature,  being  ever  ready  to  open  her  hand  and  satisfy  his  returning 
wants  with  a  minimum  of  solicitation,  is  always,  or  nearly  always, 
morose  and  sullen,  while  his  Barbadian  brother,  who  must  "  eat  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  is  the  merriest  creature  I  have  seen. 
To  meet  them  in  groups,  chattering,  laughing,  showing  the  whites  of 
their  eyes,  and  their  white  teeth,  is  enough  to  "do  one  good  like  a 
medicine."  They  are  rich,  "  not  in  the  abundance  of  their  possessions, 
but  in  the  fewness  of  their  wants,"  a  source  of  riches  which  is  happily 
open  to  all  of  us. 

Like  some  other  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  Barbadoes  is  mostly 
occupied  in  the  growth  of  sugar,  and  in  days  gone  by  large  fortunes 
have  been  made  in  this  way.  Latterly,  however,  the  island  has  fallen 
upon  evil  days,  owing  to  the  competition  of  beet-root  sugar,  fostered 
by  large  "  bounties "  from  the  French  and  German  Governments. 
I  saw  sugar  estates  which,  I  was  told,  were  worth,  twenty  years  ago, 
five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  but  could  now  be  had  for  a  thousand.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  "bounties"  would  make  the  business 
unprofitable  were  it  conducted  on  the  best  lines. 

The  Government  maintains  an  excellent  laboratory  and  highly- 
trained  chemists  to  test  canes  and  manures,  but  beyond  this  capital  is 
needed  to  introduce  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  the  cane.  The 
material  is  of  the  best.  Canes  I  saw,  which  were  four  or  five  months 
from  crop  time,  were  as  large  as  almost  any  1  have  seen  in  Brazil 
when  ripe  for  harvest.  Labour  is  cheaper,  surely,  than  anywhere  in 
Europe.  For  labour,  far  more  intelligent  than  any  in  Brazil  or  most 
countries  in  Europe,  three  shillings  a  week  is  considered  a  decent  wage. 
What  is  wanted  is  that  there  should  be  established  what  in  Brazil  are 
called  "  Usinas,"  or  central  "  sugar  factories,"  where  the  cane  could  be 
crushed  by  the  best  machinery,  and  the  sugar  made  by  the  best 
modem  appliances. 

I  was  told  that  only  about  7  to  8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  cane  was 
extracted  in  juice,  but  friends  of  mine  in  charge  of  factories,  crushing 
eighty  or  ninety  thousands  of  tons  of  cane  a  year  in  Brazil,  tell  me 
they  extract  11  or  12  per  cent  of  juice.     An  increase  of  40  or  50  per 
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cent  in  the  quantity  would  make  all  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  anyone  buying  one  of  these  cheap 
estates,  with  capital  to  work  it  properly,  woidd  reap  a  good  return. 

The  two  things  besides  work  which  the  "  Bims "  appear  to  live  for 
are  education  and  sport.  In  this  small  island,  about  one-seyenth  the 
size  of  Cheshire,  are  over  270  elementary  schools,  five  secondary  schools, 
three  first  grade  schools,  and  a  college,  affiliated  to  Durham  University. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  whole  population  can  read  and  write,  for 
I  never  met  a  negro  who  could  not  do  both.  Education,  in  the 
elementary  schools,  is  free  and  compulsory  both  to  black  and  white, 
and  is  by  no  means  expensive  in  the  higher  grade  schools.  In  the 
latter  most  of  the  masters  are  Oxford  or  Cambridge  graduates.  In 
the  one  I  know  best  every  one  is  a  graduate  of  one  or  the  other.  In 
this  college,  '' Harrison,''  it  is  probable  that  as  good  an  education  can 
be  obtained  as  in  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  either  in  classics, 
mathematics,  or  science.  The  Government  laboratory  is  in  the  college, 
and  science  is  taught  by  the  Government  chemist,  a  distinguished 
Cambridge  man,  and  his  able  assistant.  For  three  years  in  succession 
the  winner  of  the  "  Island  Scholarship,"  given  for  classics,  mathe- 
matics,  or  science,  has  been  taken  by  a  "  classics  "  boy,  who,  in  every 
case,  has  won  an  open  scholarship  at  Oxford.  All  were  coloured  boys 
more  or  less,  the  last  one  pure  negro.  All  the  boys  are  most  anxious 
to  learn,  coloured  as  well  as  white,  the  former  especially,  and  discipline 
is  practically  unknown. 

There  is  practically  no  racial  antagonism,  whites  and  blacks  mixing 
together  in  all  the  various  forms  of  social  life  pretty  much  as  is  done 
in  Brazil. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Island,  Sir  Conrad  Reeves,  is  a  coloured 
man,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  lawyer.  His  wife,  however,  is  white, 
and  he  would  not  permit  his  daughters  to  marry  any  but  a  pure  white — 
a  significant  fact. 

As  to  sport  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  place  so  enthusiastic  in 
its  cultivation.  Small  as  is  the  island,  there  are  no  fewer  than  seven 
cricket  clubs,  each  with  its  own  well-appointed  ground,  with  pavilions, 
professionals,  and  groundsmen,  and  matches  are  played  at  all  of  them 
almost  every  Saturday,  at  which  there  are  frequently  thousands  of 
spectators,  whose  enthusiasm  it  is  amusing  to  watch. 

Wliat  is  the  character  of  the  cricket?  Those  who  saw  the  West 
Indians  play  last  year,  or  who  have  read  "  Plum  "  Warner's  book,  can 
realise.  My  own  opinion  of  the  Barbadoes  clubs  is  that,  playing  on 
equal  terms  without  professionals,  any  of  the  clubs  would  be  a  match 
for  any  club  team  in  England.  "  The  Spartans,"  who  have  an  excellent 
ground  at  Belleville,  are  all  coloured  men,  with  Sir  Conrad  Reeves  as 
president.  I  saw  one  match  on  their  ground  in  which  Hinds,  who 
came  over  last  year,  was  playing.  Inter-colonial  matches  are  played 
every  year  between  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. 

Football  is  not  much  played,  but  hockey,  tennis,  and,  on  the 
beautiful  garrison  ground  at  the  Savannah,  polo,  are  played  almost 
every  day. 

The  hours  of  labour  in  shops,  offices,  and  schools  are  timed  so  as  to 
admit  of  this,  beginning  at  about  seven  in  the  morning  all  business  is 
practically  over  at  four,  leaving  a  couple  of  hours  for  health-griving 
recreation. 
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The  Amateur  Athletic  Association  has  done  much  to  foster  all 
kinds  of  games  and  sports,  and  is  a  very  influential  body.  The 
Governor  is  president,  and  the  "vices*'  include  the  Bishop,  the 
members  of  the  Assembly,  Chief  Justice,  and  others. 

I  saw  sports  at  the  Wanderers'  Cricket  Ground  at  Kenaingtoiv 
which  were  admirably  conducted  and  ejxtensively  patronised,  every- 
body who  was  anybody  and  thousands  who  were  not  were  present. 
Everywhere  was  crowded,  everything  was  excellent,  including  the  music, 
and  everybody  sober  and  orderly. 

Bicycling  is  largely  patronised,  and  the  splendid  roads,  many  of 
them  cut  out  of  the  it>ck  or  of  macadam  made  from  coral  and  well 
steam-rollered,  make  this  safe  and  easy. 

But  I  must  hurry  up,  or  I  shall  exceed  my  time  and  weary  my 
hearers.  I  should,  however,  like  to  describe  briefly  a  day  I  spent  in 
crossing  the  island,  and  at  an  hotel  or  boarding  house,  called  tho 
"Crane,"  about  thirteen  miles  from  Bridgetown. 

Our  driver  was  ready  for  us,  with,  a  pair  of  horses  and  an  open 
conveyance,  about  6-30  a.ni.,  before  the  sun  was  oppressive,  and  when 
the  delightful  coolness  of  a  tropical  morning  had  not  yet  passed  away. 
In  the  subiurbs  we  passed  through  row  after  row,  or,  rather,  string 
after  string,  of  the  wooden  huts  which  serve  as  shelter  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  population.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  wooden  erections 
by  the  side  of  the  Midland  Railway  just  outside  Leicester  may  form  a 
good  idea  of  how  the  "  working  bees  "  are  housed  in  the  West  Indies. 

Most  of  them  are  elevated  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road,, 
which  has  been,  as  I  have  said,  cut  out  of  the  coral  rock.  Many  had  a 
little  bit  of  garden  in  front,  and  more  a  little  piece  of  "  sweet-patch  " 
at  the  side  or  back.  Better  dwellings  on  the  whole  than  the 
"  mokambas,"  or  mud  huts,  which  house  most  of  the  Brazilian  negroes ; 
but  somehow  or  other  it  "  gave  one  a  turn "  to  see  the  faces  of  white 
men  and  women  looking  out  of  such  dwellings,  and  white  children 
playing  in  the  bits  of  garden.  By  the  sides  of  the  roads  wild  flowers 
were  growing,  convolvuli  chiefly,  of  every  hue  and  all  sizes.  Occasion- 
ally, but  rarely,  dark  mango  trees,  or  sturdy  mahoganies,  or  "  ceibas  "* 
were  passed,  and  every  now  and  then  a  few  ragged  cocos  were  seen 
in  the  distance.  Very  different  this  from  Brazil,  where  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  look  in  any  direction,  outside  the  towns,  without  scores 
or  hundreds  of  cocos  meeting  the  eye. 

Then  came  the  beautiful  suburb  of  Belleville,  with  its  picturesque 
mansions  and  villas,  with  their  charming  gardens  full  of  oleanders, 
magnolias,  hibiscus,  heliconias,  and  on  the  walls  the  lovely  purple 
flowers,  and  not  imlike  a  clematis,  of  the  lovely  "  morning  glory."  The 
air  was  full  of  the  perfume  of  jasmine,  vanilla,  and  franeripanni,  and 
now  and  then  the  glowing  yellow  and  scarlet  of  the  flambia,  larpre  as 
a  well-grown  oak  or  elm,  but  all  one  mass  of  flame,  as  its  Brazilian 
name  implies. 

Soon  we  were  out  in  the  country,  and  passing  through  miles  and 
miles,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  of  tall,  rich  sugar  canes,  with  here 
and  there  a  planter's  house  and  outbuildings  usually  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  and  not  imfrequently  seen  through  a  row  of  oreodoxas. 

We  could  understand  somewhat  of  where  the  eighty-five  thousand 
hogsheads,  each  2,000  lbs.   of  sugar,  which  Barbadoes  exports,  come 
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from.  Nowhere  did  ire  isee  one  bit  of  ground,  howeyer  Bmall,  which 
was  not  "  yielding  its  increase." 

We  met  many  people  going  to  the  town,  and  everyone  gave  us  a 

cheerful  "  good  morning,"  and  not  a  few  a  "  pleasant  journey."     Some 

^>f  these  were  **  oharacters,"  not,  let  us  hope,  "  types."    One  old  negro 

was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  father  of  96  children ;  how  many  wives 

he  had  had  I  could  not  gather. 

We  met  a  woman  whose  face  was  of  an  ashy  clay  colour,  most 
unhealthy  looking,  but  I  was  assured  that  she  wais  quite  well. 

In  the  year  1655  John  Penruddock  headed  a  rebellion  in  the  West 
of  EiUgland,  &nd  collected  a  good  many  followers.  Cromwell  sent 
down  an  army  to  suppress  the  revolt,  and  they  were  soon  subdued. 
•Some  were  beheaded,  some  hung,  and  the  rest,  with  their  families, 
departed  to  Barbadoes.  Here  their  descendants  have  lived,  inter- 
marrying with  each  other,  and  steadfastly  refusing  to  mingle  witti 
either  white  or  coloured  outsiders,  with  the  singular  effect  I  have  named. 

About  every  300  yards  we  came  across  a  laughing  group  of  women 
filling  their  cans,  pails,  or  more  frequently  their  "  devoe  "  oil  tins, 
with  water  at  a  stand  pipe  by  the  road  side.  The  water  supply  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  features  of  the  Island.  There  are  no  rivers,  no 
streams,  no  lakes  on  the  siurface,  but  deep  down,  more  than  a  hundred 
feet,  is  an  ever-flowing  stream  of  water,  cold  as  ice  almost,  and  clear  as 
crystal.  This  is  pmnped  to  the  top  of  a  fairly  high  hill,  and  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  island,  piped  along  every  road  with  stand  pipes,  as 
I  have  said,  about  every  300  yards.  Here  the  poor  people  get  it,  and  pay 
nothing  for  it.  Houses  of  £20  rental  or  upwards  usually  have  it 
**  laid  on,"  as  in  towns  in  England,  and  pay  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound  as 
water  rate.  The  supply  is  ample  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  has  never  been  know  to  fail.  The  Accountant-general  of 
the  island  told  me  that  after  a  period  of  drought,  lasting  16  months, 
the  stream  was  gauged,  and  showed  1,700,000  gallons  per  day.  Durii^ 
my  stay  it  was  gauged,  and  was  then  griving  11,000,000  gallonfi  a  day. 
Whence  it  comes  I  could  glean  no  information,  nor  how  it  came  to 
be  discovered;  but  in  an  old  book  of  "Travels  in  Barbadoes,"  by 
Robert  Ligon,  in  1643,  I  find  a  description  of  the  "  pools,  or  cisterns, 
in  which  we  collected  the  rains  when  they  come,  and  stored  for  future 


use." 


Ligon  makes  much  of  the  dangers  from  poisonous  snakes,  as  does 
also  Eingsley  in  Trinidad,  and  knowing  how  they  infest  cane  breaks  in 
Brazil  I  inquired  if  they  were  at  all  dangerous  here.  "  There  are  none," 
1  was  told;  "the  mongoose  was  introduced,  and  now  there  is  not  a 
snake  in  Barbadoes." 

Who  was  the  St.  Patrick  of  this  island  1  do  not  know,  but  I  have 
heard  of  another  island  where  the  mongoose  was  introduced,  and  is 
now  a  greater  nuisance  than  the  snakes  it  destroyed. 

We  spent  a  most  enjoyable  day  at  the  "  Crane,"  where  we  found 
most  agreeable  people,  amongst  the  rest  a  Creole  merchant,  with  his 
most  cultivated  and  highly-educated  daughters,  and  the  drive  home  by 
moonlight,  between  eight  and  ten  o'clock,  was  a  fitting  finish. 

1  might  say  a  good  deal  of  the  society  and  religious  life  of  this  part 
of  the  lesser  Antilles,  and  also  of  the  government  of  the  towns  and 
villages,  but  time  forbids.     In  some  ways  the  sanitary  arrangements 
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are  far  ahead  of  ours.  For  example,  every  bea«t  that  is  slaughtered 
mast  be  examined  before  it  is  sold,  and  all  milk  must  be  sterilised, 
and  in  many  other  ways  health  is  protected. 

I  have  spoken  of  Barbadoes  in  the  title  of  my  paper  as  a  coral 
island,  and  I  should  have  liked  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  subject, 
which  is  a  most  interesting  one,  but  the  limits  allowed  me  will  require 
these  to  be  very  few;  but  if  any  of  you  wish  to  know  more  of  it,  I 
would  refer  you  to  Mr.  Darwin's  book  on  "Coral  Reefs  and  their 
formation."  Coral  reefs  and  coral  islands  are  found  almost  over  the 
whole  of  the  tropical  world,  and  very  interesting  and  beautiful  many  of. 
them  are,  with  their  branching  foliage  almost  like  that  of  a  tree. 

We  all  of  us  remember,  I  have  no  doubt,  how  our  youthful  days  wenc 
stimulated,  or  tried  to  be  stimulated,  by  being  told  of  how  the  industry 
of  the  little  coral  insect  built  up  great  reefs  and  islands,  and  we  were 
encouraged  to  be  equally  industrious.     The  poet  has  said :  — 

"The   coral   insect   buildeth  well. 
Far  down  beneath  the  sea. 
Chamber  on  chamber,  cell  and  cell. 
In  after  days  shall  be." 

Alas!  how  many  of  our  childish  or  youthful  images  have  vanished  a.s 
we  grew  older,  and  knowledge  took  the  place  of  fancy. 

Coral  reefs  and  islands  are  wonderful  enough,  but  the  little  coral 
insect  could  only  claim  share  in  their  production  as  men  can  in  the 
construction  of  the  graveyards  in  which  they  are  buried,  for  it  is  only 
the  skeletons  of  the  corals  which  have  formed  them.  How  the  reefs 
and  islands  have  come  to  be  visible,  whether  by  upheaval  or  sub- 
mersion, and  how  they  came  to  have  soil  and  vegetation  upon  them, 
how  animals  came  to  exist  upon  them,  and  how  rivers  and  springs  camo 
to  be,  is  to  my  thinking  a  matter  of  speculation. 

I  have  spoken  briefly  in  a  previous  portion  of  my  paper  of  the 
sugar  production  of  Barbadoes,  its  staple  product,  as  of  so  many  others 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  but  more  exclusively  so  in  that  island  than 
in  any  of  the  other.  Barbadoes  may  be  said  to  exist  on  sugar,  and  has 
been  subjected  to  great  depression  by  the  low  prices  of  that  commodity, 
as  has  also  the  fertile  state  of  Pemambuco,  which  I  know  so  well,  in 
Brazil.  The  "bounties"  given  by  France  and  Germany  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  beetroot  sugar  are  mainly  responsible  for  this  state  of 
things. 

A  Todmorden  worthy  used  to  say  "  There's  nowt  so  queer  as  folks," 
and  how  the  people  of  France  and  Germany  can  go  on  year  after  year 
paying  millions  of  money  in  order  that  we  and  other  people  may  have 
sugar  at  less  than  half  what  they  have  to  pay  for  it  themselves  can 
only  be  explained  by  saying  that  they  must  be  "  folks." 

However,  the  West  Indians  are  not  going  to  lie  down  in  the  belief 
that  they  must  inevitably  be  beaten.  They  know  well  that  their  product 
is  superior  to  any  beet  sugar,  and  that  if  their  industry  is  to  survive 
they  must  produce  more  cheaply.  It  has  been  said  that  "  Trade  follows 
the  flag."  Andrew  Carnegie  was  far  nearer  the  mark  when  he  said,  or 
wrote,  that  "Trado  follows  the  lowest  price  lists."  Trade,  like  most 
other  things,  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  as  we  and  other  people 
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had  better  realise.  In  the  West  Indies,  and  notably  in  Barbadoes,  it 
is  realised  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  highly-trained  agriculturalists, 
who  can  test  soils,  canes,  and  manures;  who  can,  by  chemical  and 
mechanical  processes,  best  develop  their  plants,  and  best  and  cheapest 
obtain  the  finished  product. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  many  good  secondary  schools,  and  these  are 
being  utilised  for  the  purposes  I  have  named.  Harrison  College,  of 
which  my  friend  Mr.  Deighton  is  head,  as  usual,  leads  the  way.  Last 
year  a  lecturer  in  agricultural  science  was  appointed,  and  the  teaching 
of  chemistry  was  begun  in  good  earnest  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
lower  forms,  two  hours  each  week  being  devoted  to  the  subject.  Wlien 
the  upper  form  is  reached  the  study  of  science  as  a  separate  branch  is 
begun.  Boys  who  intend  to  study  science  drop  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
devote  the  time  so  obtained  to  science  alone. 

It  may  be  said,  why  should  boys  who  intend  to  take  science  waste 
time  upon  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  lower  forms,  or  why  should  boys 
who  intend  to  be  classical  scholars  waste  time  upon  science  subjects? 
We  hear  of  this  in  England,  and  the  study  of  Latin  ajid  Greek  is  some- 
times disparaged  for  boys  who  are  intended  for  a  business  or  scientific 
training.  If  the  human  mind  were  a  packing  case  for  stuffing  in  know- 
ledge, and  not  an  organism  to  be  trained  for  use,  there  might  be  some 
force  in  this  objection. 

Mr.  Deighton,  who  is  an  "  expert "  in  education,  said  on  this  point, 
in  a  paper  read  at  a  Conference  of  Headmasters  a  few  months  ago : — 
"  This  elementary  course  affects  two  classes  of  boys :  (1 )  Those  who  do 
not  intend  to  pursue  the  study  of  science,  and  (2)  those  who  do  intend 
to  do  so.  In  the  case  of  a  boy  at  the  first  class,  the  course  is  a 
valuable  intellectual  training,  and  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  is  not 
able  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  many  scientific  subjects  which 
otherwise  would  be  unintelligible  to  him.  Considering  how  largely  and 
increasingly  the  practical  application  of  science  enters  into  everyday 
life,  ought  not  some  knowledge  of  science  to  be  now  considered  a 
necessary  part  of  the  education?  The  advantages  to  a  boy  of  the 
second  class  are  sufficiently  evident;  he  will  be  able  to  attack  his  new 
work  well  equipped  for  the  struggle." 

I  may  add  that  the  mental  training  which  his  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  has  given  him  will  not  be  the  smallest  part  of  that  equipment. 

It  was  once  said  by  Bishop  Fraser  that  a  good  mental  training 
must  have  more  than  one  side  to  it.  Classics  and  mathematics  might 
do  it,  or  classics  and  science,  but  any  one  alone  would  be  apt  to  narrow 
and  warp  the  mind. 

It  may  be  urged  that  modem  languages  would  do  the  work  as  well 
as  the  languages  of  antiquity,  and  be  of  a  practical  use  afterwards; 
but  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  a  classical  training  is  that  it  is 
apart  from  any  sordid  or  mercenary  end. 

Scotchmen  are  not  usually  in  the  back  places  wherever  they  may 
be,  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  almost  every  boy,  even  the 
poorest,  has  a  chance  to  cultivate  literature  if  only  "  on  a  little  oatmeal." 

Our  own  educational  systems,  or  want  of  systems,  are  having  mcnre 
attention  nowadays,  but  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  what  we 
need  to  help  us  to  retain  our  position  in  the  world  is  men  trained  to 
use  the  faculties  with  which  their  Maker  has  endowed  them. 
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I  have  said  that  Barbadoes  was  the  first  of  our  colonial  possessions, 
out  of  which  has  grown  an  empire  greater  in  extent  than  any  one  the  world 
Las  ever  known.  It  may  be  asked,  and  the  question  would  not  be  an 
unprofitable  one,  "  Of  what  good  is  Barbadoes  to  us  ? "  and  this  would 
naturally  be  followed  by  another  one,  "  Of  what  use  have  any  of  our 
colonies  ever  been  to  us? " 

I  must  not  trench  here  upon  politics,  and  have  no  desire  to  do  so, 
but  I  may  suggest  that  the  answer  to  both  questions  must  depend  upon 
what  is  meant  by  Us,  If  it  means  the  members  of  the  ruling  classes 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  Barbadoes  benefits  thm. 

There  is  a  Governor  who  has  a  salary  of  £4,000  a  year,  and  a 
number  of  well-paid  officials,  which  the  island  pays  for;  there  is  a 
raiment,  or  nearly  so,  of  soldiers,  who  are  very  picturesque,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  Every  now  and  then  the  fleet  comes  into  the  bay,  and 
their  evolutions  are  pretty  to  look  at.  The  two  latter  you  and  I  help 
to  pay  for. 

If,  however,  tw  means  the  mass  of  the  people,  those  who  live  in 
Marple  or  in  Romiley,  I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  reply  satisfactorily. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  islands  trade  with  us,  and  find  employment 
Ux  our  people.  I  look  at  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  and  I  find  that 
in  the  firat  ten  months  of  this  year  the  British  West  Indies  took  between 
four  and  five  millions  of  yards  of  cotton  goods  from  us,  while  the  foreign 
West  Indies  took  between  six  and  seven  millions,  although  the  popula- 
tion of  the  latter  is  smaller. 

When  we  look  around  us  and  see  what  is  required  to  make  our  own 
people  happier  and  more  comfortable,  better  houses,  better  food,  better 
education,  so  that  the  gaunt  spectres  of  poverty,  squalor,  intemperance, 
and  crime  may  find  fewer  things  to  help  them,  and  look  upon  the  better 
circumstances  of  most  of  those  in  our  colonies,  may  we  not  take  pause, 
refflect,  and  say  with  Candide,  "  II  faut  cultiver  notre  jardin."  Let 
us  cultivate  our  own  garden. 

I  can  scarcely  close  in  a  more  fitting  manner  than  by  quoting  from 
Charles  Kingsley  words  that  must  express  the  feeling  of  everyone  who' 
has  seen  the  loneliness  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,  and 
remembers  their  terrible  history :  — 

"We  thought  to  ourselves  what  might  the  place  have  become 
during  the  four  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Colmnbus 
first  sailed  over  it,  had  men,  calling  themselves  Christians,  calling 
themselves  civilised,  possessed  any  tincture  of  real  Christianity  of 
real  civilisation?  What  a  life,  what  a  society,  what  an  art,  equalling, 
even  surpassing,  that  of  Ionia,  Athens,  and  Sicily,  till  the  far-famed 
isles  and  coasts  of  Greece  should  have  been  almost  forgotten  in  the 
new  fame  of  the  islands  of  the  Carribean  Sea.'' 
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CYCLING  TOUR,  WHIT-WEEK,  1900— WYE  VALLEY  FROM 

SOURCE  TO  SEA. 

By    Mr.    J.    S.    Reid. 

[Addressed  to  the  Society  in  the  Coal  Exchangee,  on  Tuesday,   Febrnary 

19th,  1901.1 

WE  take  train  from  Manchester  to  Hartford.  Splendid  ride  through 
part  of  Delamere  Forest.  Turn  off  to  left  at  cross  road,  Cuddington 
to  Tarporley,  keeping  Tarporley  on  right  and  passing  through  Heaton, 
following  direction  to  Beoston  Castle  Station. 

After  leaving  hotel  we  turn  sharp  to  right,  and,  after  a  fairly  stiff 
dimb  of  half  a  mile,  we  have  Beeeton  Castle  rising  up  in  front.  Built  by 
R.  Blundell,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  1220,  it  stands  L^n  a  precipitous  rock 
of  sandstone,  and  covers  a  space  of  about  five  acres.  A  deep  ditch 
surrounding  the  keep,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  together  with  the 
extraordinary  thickness  of  the  walls  which  remain,  bear  testimony  to 
the  former  strength  of  the  fortress. 

Bearing  to  the  left  we  enter  upon  the  beautiful  Peokforton  Lanes, 
the  prettiest  lanes  in  Cheshire,  and  have  a  view  of  Peckforton  Castle, 
a  modem  erection,  built  by  T.  Tollemache,  Esq.,  on  another  rocky 
eminence  across  a  narrow  valley  from  Beeston  Rock,  and  overlooking 
the  extensive  estate  presented  to  the  ancostors  of  the  family  by  Henry 
VIII.  In  the  castle  tliere  is  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  by  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  Morland,  etc.  We  passed  the  beautiful  castellated  lodge 
and  entrance  gates,  and  run  along  the  lovely  lanes,  with  the  Peck- 
forton hills  rising  abruptly  on  our  right,  covered  with  foliage — oak, 
chestnut,  and  pines,  the  chestnut  and  hawthorn  in  full  flower,  a  wealth 
of  wild  flowers,  and  occasionally  the  bright  yellow  gleam  of  the  gorse ; 
to  our  left  the  Cheshire  plain,  verdant  and  smiling  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, Iwunded  by  the  wooded  hills,  running  from  Beeston  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see  awav  towards  Shrewsburv. 

At  the  junction  of  four  roads  (the  right  pointing  to  Broxton)  we 
turn  left,  then  first  to  right,  over  a  country  road,  and  soon  arrive  at 
Malpag,  a  quiet  country  village  in  which  the  moat  prominent  feature 
and  the  most  interesting  is  the  Cliurch,  which  is  well  worth  a  vieit. 
On  entering,  the  first  object  to  attract  our  attention  is  an  old  oak 
chest,  said  to  be  nearly  1,000  years  old,  covered  with  beautiful  wrought- 
iron  scroll  work.  Tlie  work  of  decoration  for  Whit-Sunday  is  in 
pro^rress,  and  the  decorator  proudly  points  out  the  beauties  of  their 
Church,  especially  the  fine  carved  oak  roof,  with  the  carved  figures, 
each  one  different,  supporting  the  beams.  Outside  we  meet  the  Vioar, 
who  also  gives  us  interestinp  information,  and  points  out  the  vicarage, 
which  was  the  birthplace  of  Bishop  Heber. 

Leaving  Malpas,  we  have  a  pleasant  run  (barring  a  burst  tyre) 
through  a  typical  Cheshire  country,  through  Worthenbury,  where 
every  house  ajid  hall  breathes  of  ancient  history,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Dee  to  Bangor  Is-y-coed.     We  have  tea  at  the  hotel  opposite  the 
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Church.       Here   we  are  within  a  stone's  throw  of  four  counties- 


QheBhire,  Salop,  Denbi^  and  an  outlying  portion  of  Flint,  in  which 
county  the  village  stands.  Bangor  is  celebrated  as  the  site  of  a 
missionary  seminary,  founded  by  liucius,  the  son  of  Coil,  the  first 
Christian  King  of  Britain,  anterior  to  180  a.d.  This  college  was 
converted  into  a  Monastery  about  the  year  530,  by  Cynwyl,  the  first 
Abbot.  In  the  British  triads  it  is  said  to  have  conteaned  2,400  monks, 
who,  iu  their  turns  by  100  each,  read  prayers  and  i>8alms  continually, 
so  that  Divine  Service  was  performed  day  and  night  unceasingly.  It 
flourished  till  607,  when  Ethelfrid,  King  of  Bemicia,  murdered  1,200 
of  the  monks  (who  were  engaged  in  prayer  for  the  success  of  their 
countrymen  fighting  against  him),  and  destroyed  the  monastery,  not  a 
vestige  of  which  can  now  be  traced.  It  was  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  parent  of  all  other  monasteries  in  the  world.  We  visited  the 
Church,  which  the  verger  said  was  the  oldest  iu  England,  and 
certainly  contains  early  Saxon  features,  and  he  pointed  out  an  ancient 
stone  medallion  of  the  last  Abbot,  who,  during  these  troublous  times, 
left  Bajigor  Is-y-coed  and  founded  the  See  of  ]£wgor,  North  Wales,  and 
built  there  the  first  Cathedral.  We  cross  the  bridge,  also  very  ancient, 
and  witness  an  entertaining  episode  in  natural  history  on  the  part  of  a 
hen  with  a  lively  brood  of  yoimg  ducklings. 

Keeping  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dee  fwe  join  the  main  road  from 
Wrexham  to  Overton,  and  at  Overton  Bridge  turn  off  to  the  right  to 
Erbistock,  a  charming  little  out-of-the-way  nook  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dee.  We  cross  the  river  by  the  ferry,  obtaining  several  good 
views,  and  after  a  stiff  push  up  the  bank  through  the  grounds  of 
Knolton  Kail,  rejoin  the  road  fix>m  Overton  to  Oswestry,  our  destina- 
tion for  the  night.  As  an  alternative  route  it  might  be  advisable  to 
go  vid  Ellefimeie,  and  see  the  Park  and  Lake  and  the  pretty 
surromidings. 

Being  ^turday  night  Oswestry  is  very  crowded,  and  though  not 
actually  in  Wales  the  Welsh  language  and  accent  are  quite  prominent 
in  the  hum  of  conversation.  The  town  itself  possesses  some  interest 
to  the  tourist  on  account  of  its  antiquity.  It  is  said  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  death  of  Oswald,  the  Christian  King  of  Northumbria,  who  was 
slain  in  battle  in  642  against  Penda,  the  Pagan  Monarch  of  Mercia, 
and  it  possessee  an  ancient  well,  called  "  St.  Oswald's  Well,"  believed 
of  old  to  possess  remarkable  powers.  The  Church  is  also  worth 
inspecting.  We  spend  a  pleasant  evening  in  Oswestry.  The  C.T.C. 
hotel  is  comfortable,  though  rather  expensive,  and  we  are  off  on  Sunday 
morning  en  route  for  the  Wye  Valley. 

The  ride  fix>m  Oswestry  to  Welshpool,  15  miles,  is  very  fine;  the 
views  on  either  hand  are  varied  and  extensive.  The  Welsh  hills  on  our 
right  and  the  Breidden  Hills  (well  wooded)  to  our  left.  Five 
miles  out  we  pass  through  the  beautiful  village  of  Llanymynech,  a 
favourite  resort  of  anglers  from  the  Manchester  district,  the  River 
Vymwy  flowing  under  the  bridge  from  which  a  view  was  taken. 
The  principal  limestone  range  of  North  Wales  commences  here  in  a 
precipitous  cliff  900  feet  high,  quite  a  prominent  feature  in  the  land- 
scape. The  stone  is  a  pearl-coloured  marble,  with  red  and  white 
veins,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  done  in  polished  articles  made  from 
it.     The  lime  is  of  unusual  quality,  and  lead,   copper,  and  zinc  are 
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obtained  from  the  mines.  A  feiw  miles  further  on  one  of  the  party 
discovers  a  jnincture,  which  is  repaired  here  on  a  bend  of  the  River 
Severn.  During  the  operation  we  have  a  chat  with  two  natives  of 
Salford,  here  on  a  filing  expedition,  and  watch  the  big  brown  trout 
in  the  clear  waters. 

We  get  to  Welshpool  for  lunch,  and  have  another  "go"  at  the 
punctured  tyre,  this  time  successfully.  The  original  name  of  this  town 
was  "  Pool,"  and  even  now  that  is  what  wc  find  on  the  milestones  and 
finger  posts.  The  "  Welsh  "  was  added  to  disting^iish  it  from  Poole  in 
Dorsetshire.  It  is  a  clean,  well-built  English-looking  town,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  trade  in  flannel  manufacturing,  malting,  and  tanning. 
The  Severn  is  navigable,  for  small  barges,  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  ihe  town,  and  by  means  of  that  river  and  the  Montgomeryshire 
Oaoal  an  inland  trade  is  carried  on  with  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  gentlemen's  seats,  which  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood,  "  Powis  Castle,"  which  we  see  on 
our  left,  being  the  most  conspicuous. 

A  run  of  fourteen  miles  through  this  fine  country,  along  the  banks 
of  the  said  canal  and  the  main  stream  of  the  Severn,  brings  us  to  New- 
town, a  populous,  busy,  manufacturing  town  of  over  5,000  inhabitants. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  flannel  produced  in  Wales  is  made  in  or  near 
this  place,  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  Avater  being  assigned  as  one  of 
the  causes  for  the  excellence  of  its  woollen  fabrics.  There  are  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  black  and  white  lath  and  plaster  houses.  After  a 
stroll  round  and  a  look  at  the  fine  bridge  acix>ss  the  Severn,  we  are  off 
again,  still  up  the  upper  valley  of  the  Severn,  by  a  very  gradual  ascent 
to  Llanidloes,  seven  miles,  where  we  have  tea  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  really  good  Salvation  Army  Band.  Then  in  the  evening  we  cross 
over  the  watershed,  and  get  our  first  glimpse  of  the  "  Wye  Valley." 

We  reach  Llangurig  at  du^k  of  a  lovely  evening,  and  find  at  the 
"  Black  Lion "  that  there  is  only  one  bed  at  liberty,  and  a  small  one 
at  tliat.  The  married  couple  decide  to  take  this,  while  we  three 
baclielors  go  on  the  hunt,  and  soon  find  comfortable  quarters  at  the 
"  Blue  Bell,"  further  up  the  village.  The  intense  quietness  of  the 
night  would  have  been  almost  oppressive  had  it  not  been  relieved  by 
a  violent  "  Irish "  debate  or  altercation  in  "  doggerel,"  kept  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  niprht  between  our  village  dog  and  another  gentle- 
man dog  on  the  hillside.  Judging  from  the  tone  the  language  must 
have  been  lurid,  but,  fortunately,  they  were  Welsh  dogs,  and  so  we 
did  not  understand  the  matter  in  dispute.  Our  dog  seemed  rather  hurt 
at  the  epithets  and  other  things  hurled  at  him  from  the  bedroom 
windows  during  the  debate. 

I  and  another  of  our  party  got  up  next  monnng,  "before  break- 
fast," and  rode  along  the  Aberystwitli  Road,  past  the  "Glan  Severn 
Arms,"  a  pleasant  little  inn,  where  the  landlord  offers  us  fishing,  foot- 
ing over  2,000  acres,  and  board  for  two  guineas  a  week.  We  are  now 
1,050  feet  above  see  level,  and  on  this  fine  June  morning  the  mountain 
air  is  very  invigorating.  A  mile  or  so  finisher  on  we  reach  the  object 
of  our  morning's  excursion — "Wye  Head,"  where  the  Wye,  coming 
down  from  the  slopes  of  Plynlinmion,  first  touches  civilisation,  and 
the  point  nearest  to  the  source,  only  three  miles  away,  to  which  we 
can  get  on  bicycles.     We  get  our  kodaks  to  work,  and  the  first  view  is 
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fram  the  bridge  up  the  river,  'towards  the  source.  Then,  turning  to 
the  left,  we  get  the  view  along  the  Aberyswith  Road,  with  Plynlimmon 
in  the  background.  Still  further  to  the  left  we  get  the  view  of  the 
valley  and  surrounding  country,  showing  a  tributary  of  the  Wye, 
which  joins  the  main  stream  just  below  the  bridge.  These  views, 
though  not  up  to  professional  standard,  are  my  very  own,  and  I  think 
give  a  pood  idea  of  the  character  of  the  scenery  here  at  the  *'  Source 
of  the  Wye." 

We  return  to  Llangurig  with  a  keen  appetite  for  breakfast,  and 
afterwards,  under  the  guidance  of  our  landlady,  visit  the  Church,  and 
obtain  a  grand  panoramic  view  of  the  surrounding  country  from  the 
top  of  the  tower.  The  Church  was  restored  with  much  artistic  feeling 
in  1880,  and  will  please  every  visitor.  The  chancel  and  carved  oak 
ceiling  are  the  most  noteworthy  parts  of  the  restoration. 

Collecting  our  scattered  forces  we  are  soon  off  down  the  Wye  Valley, 
the  river  on  the  right  and  an  every- varying  panorama  of  mountain  and 
valley.  The  road  is  very  good,  evidence  of  care  and  a  steam  roller, 
and  mostly  on  the  down  grade.  The  scenery  is  wild,  and  for  the  first 
few  miles  bare;  but,  looking  beck,  there  is  a  particularly  beautiful 
conformation  of  moimtain  lines;  but  no  verbal  description  can 
adequately  give  an  idea  of  the  ever-changing  panorama  of  mountain 
and  valley  as  we  ride  down  the  valley  towards  Rhayadr.  Several  views 
were  taken  in  transit  as  it  were,  and  it  was  difficult  to  make  up  one's 
mind  just  where  to  jump  off  and  get  the  best  "  snaps,"  so  varying 
were  the  glimpses  of  fine  views.  The  valley  above  Rhayadr,  which 
we  are  now  approaching,  makes  a  fitting  climax  to  a  succession  of 
similar  views,  and  is  in  itself  an  epitome  of  the  Upper  Wye  scenery. 
We  enter  the  town  over  a  quaintr-looking  bridge,  flanked  by  an 
old  water  mill,  and  soon  are  in  the  main  street  of  the 
town,  and  alight  at  the  leading  hotel  on  the  left.  The  market 
hall  at  the  top  end  is  quite  typical ;  we  have  seen  several  such. 
Rhayadr  is  a  stand-still  little  town,  in  a  remarkably  pretty  situation, 
which  we  appreciate  more  fully  on  leaving  it  on  our  way  south,  and 
obtain  a  better  view  of  it.  Being  Bank  Holiday  we  now  meet 
several  pleasing  parties  in  waggonettes,  traps,  etc.,  but  few  cyclists, 
which  again  reminds  us  how  few  know  of  this  really  delightful 
cycling  country.  The  roads  are  good,  no  "work"  to  speak  of; 
the  hills  rise  abruptly  on  either  hand,  and  are  fairly  wooded,  while  all 
the  time  we  have  the  close  companionship  of  the  rushing  river.  The 
scenery  between  Rhayadr  and  Builth  is  very  beautiful  all  tlie  way. 
We  rest  by  the  side  of  the  river,  under  a  clump  of  fir  trees,  and  are 
sorely  tempted  to  have  a  plunge  into  the  cool,  sparkling  water — ^the 
day  being  hot — at  a  bend  of  the  road  where  a  mountain  stream  joins 
the  Wye.  Further  on  we  get  some  fiile  river  views,  near  New  Bridge- 
on-Wye,  of  which  we  took  several  samples,  and  which,  I  think,  fully 
justify  my  frequent  use  of  superlatives.  The  country  becomes  more 
open,  and  we  part  company  with  the  river,  soon,  liowever,  rejoining 
it  near  Builth,  which  soon  comes  into  view. 

Builth,  or  Builth  Wells,  as  it  is  called  out  of  respect  for  its  mineral 
waters,  is  invitingly  placed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  where  both  \ 

river  and  valley  somewhat  exceed  their  average  breadth.     Tlie  surround- 
ing hills  have  no  great  height  or  boldne«is  of  outline,  but  they  form  a 
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graceful  amphitheatre  of  wooded  slopes  and  easily-reached  summLtey 
from  which  the  views  up  and  down  the  Wye  are  of  the  most  charming 
cliaraoter.  The  recreation  ground  betweeen  the  town  and  the  river 
is  the  beginning  of  a  pleasant  riverside  walk  to  the  rapids,  about  a 
mile  up  the  stream. 

It  is  market  day  here,  and  we  experience  some  difficulty  in 
navigating  the  droves  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  couple  on  the 
tandem  have  to  execute  a  rather  undigni^ed  dismount  to  avoid  a 
restive  horse.  However,  we  manage  to  get  safely  across  the  bridge, 
and  ride  straight  up  to  the  door  of  a  large,  imposing-looking 
hotel,  where  we  have  lunch  and  our  midday  rest.  We  explore 
the  one  long  street  of  the  town,  and  make  a  few  purchases  of  photos, 
etc.  The  High  Street  is  narrow  and  crooked,  but  has  some  fine  build- 
ings, and  to-day  is  quite  busy,  and  occasionally  matters  are  made 
lively  by  a  stampede  of  a  cow  or  two,  who  don*t  seem  to  have  a  taste 
for  shopping  or  window  gazing. 

Starting  out  from  the  hotel  we  keep  to  the  right  side  of  the  river, 
and  soon  find  out  that  we  have  left  Radnorshire  and  are  in  Brecknock- 
shire— ^we  called  it  Break-neck-shure — where  we  are  told  the  county 
autliorities  cannot  afford  a  steam  roller.  We  have  a  fine  view  of  Car- 
neddan  Hill  on  our  left,  when  we  can  spare  a  glance  from  the  ruts  and 
and  loose  metal  on  the  road.  We  run  down  this  beautiful  valley,  of 
whicli  the  guidebook  says :  "  No  one  can  form  any  idea  of  this 
exquisite  valley  who  has  not  rambled  in  it.  The  view  from  *  Lord  Here- 
foni's  Knob '  affords  as  beautiful  and  extensive  a  view  as  is  to  be  had 
in  Wales."  And  again :  "  Tlie  road  down  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Wye, 
from  Builth  to  Erwood  (7  J  miles)  and  Boughrood  (11 J  miles),  is  lovely 
all  the  way."  The  description  given  is  so  characteristic  that  it  will  serve 
to  carry  us  over  these  eleven-and-a-half  miles,  where,  at  Glasbiury,  we 
emercro  into  more  open  country.  What  with  the  rough  condition  of  the 
roads  and  a  head  wind  the  afternoon's  ride  had  been  rather  a  toil ; 
but  now  having  joined  the  main  road  from  Brecon  to  Hereford  we 
experience  some  relief.  The  river  hereabout  takes  an  almost  northerly 
course,  diverted  fnom  its  usual  direi^tion  by  the  Black  Mountains,  of 
which  we  have  some  magnificent  views  as  we  cycle  along.  The  country 
is  now  pastoral  and  well  wooded,  with  numerous  country  mansions 
and  gentlemen's  seats.  Maesllwcli  Castle  is  on  our  left,  and  visible 
for  a  long  way;  it  is  evidently  a  place  of  some  pretensions,  and  I  find 
from  the  guidebook  tliat  it  is  a  family  seat  of  the  De  Wintons, 
descendants  of  Edward  I.  Some  idewi  of  the  growth  of  timber  in  this 
tountry  may  be  gathered  from  a  view  of  the  avenue  leading  up  to 
the  Castle. 

There  is  nothing  of  note  till  in  the  evening,  after  a  ride  of  50  miles, 
we  enter  the  quaint  old-fashioned  town  of  Hay.  We  find  the  place 
(juite  gay  and  festive,  being  Whit-Monday,  with  Bome  sort  of  gala 
sports  and  military  display  taking  place  in  a  field  just  outside  the  town 
on  the  road  tis  wo  cycle  in.  We  find  the  C.T.C.  Hotel  in  Broad  Street, 
and  just  as  we  are  making  enquiries  are  joined  by  my  cycling  chum — 
Wilson,  who  has  just  arrived  from  Manchester,  to  join  us  for  the  next 
four  days.  We  have  a  stroll  round,  have  a  look  at  the  Old  Castle 
from  the  outside,  evidently  a  place  of  some  antiquity  and  architectural 
])reU^nRion8.     No    doubt  tliesc    wfJls   have    seen  very  stirring   timea, 
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for  though  Hay  is  itself  in  Wales,  it  is  just  on  the  borders,  and  must 
have  been  a  sorb  of  sentinel  to  guard  this  one  of  the  few  entrances — 
i.e.,  easy  approaches — ^into  Wales.  In  fact,  as  we  continue  our  stroll 
we  oome  across  a  rushing  mountain  stream  running  down  the  middle 
of  a  street,  which  is  the  actual  boundary  between  England  and  Wales. 
Following  this  stream  we  come  upon  a  fine  view  of  the  Wye,  now  a 
dignified,  stately  English  river,  and  have  a  delightful  stroll  in  the 
co^,  calm  gloaming  along  the  banks  under  the  fine  iron  bridge,  evidently 
a  favourite  lovers'  walk. 

We  spent  a  very  enjoyable  evening  in  Hay.  A  comfortable  hotel, 
and  an  unusually  intelligent  landlord,  with  whom  I  sat  discussing 
psychology  and  socialism  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

We  were  off  in  fairly  good  time  next  morning,  and,  crossing  the 
afore-mentioned  stream,  were  once  more  in  common  or  garden  England. 
About  a  mile  out  one  of  the  cycles  got  punctured,  and,  during,  repairs, 
we  rested  on  a  bridge,  and  were  "  snap-shotted."  It  is  a  fine  run 
along  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  but  there  is  nothing  of  exceptional 
interest.  The  country  is  quite  tame  in  comparison  to  what  we  had 
enjoyed  yesterday,  though  we  have  still  fine  panoramic  views  of  the 
Black  Mountains  away  to  the  south.  We  pass  near  Whitney,  the  frag- 
raeiitary  ruin  on  a  kiwli  of  Clifford  Caatle,  originally  built  by  Wm. 
Fitzosbom  in  1090.  Afterwards  it  came  into  the  hand  of  the  De 
Clifford  family,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  "  Fair  Rosamond,"  daughter 
of  \Valter  de  Qifford. 

The  next  object  of  interest  (it  was  a  very  hot  day)  was  a  very 
inviting  hostelry  at  Staunton-on-Wye,  where  it  may  be  observed  there 
18  a  suspicious  array  of  bikes  outside.  I  was  informed  that  the  home- 
made cider  was  very  good,  but,  of  course,  I  was  more  interested  in  taking 
photos  and  admiring  the  beautiful  wisterias,  etc.,  covering  the  front 
of  the  house  outside.  Being  mostly  on  the  down  grade  we  soon  cover 
the  22  milee,  and  are  in  Hereford  about  11  o'clock.  On  a  cycling 
tour  especially,  towns  and  cities  are  nice  places  to  get  away  from,  so 
we  do  not  spend  much  oime  here.  I  should,  however,  advise  visitors 
to  Hereford  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Church  (All  Saints',  I  think 
it  is).  In  my  opinion  it  rivals  in  interest  the  Cathedral  itself, 
poBsessing,  amongst  other  things,  a  chained  library.  Of  course  we 
visited  the  Cathedral,  which  the  guidebook  informs  me  "  is  one  of  the 
mofit  interesting  buildings  in  England,  and  exhibits  rich  examples  of 
early  English,  Norman,  and  decorated  work."  It  was  commenced  by 
Bishop  Lozing  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  See  is  thought  to  be  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Britain,  but  the  origin  of  the  present  Cathedral  may 
be  considered  to  date  from  tlie  eighth  centuiy,  when  the  assassination 
of  King  Elthelbert  at  the  Palace  of  Offa,  of  whom  he  was  a  guest,  caused 
the  erection  of  a  tomb  and  shrine  by  way  of  penance  for  the  evil  deed. 
Connected  with  the  Cathedral  is  a  picturesque  quadrangle,  where  we 
found  the  Dean  and  Clergy  playing  croquet  with  the  fair  ladies  of 
Hereford,  and  cloisters  which  are  very  fine.  One  of  our  party  was  a 
young  man  from  Bioemfontein,  where  he  was  born  and  spent  his  young 
days,  and  it  was  delightful  to  watch  the  intense  interest  and  pleasure 
he  derived  from  this  his  first  cycling  tour  in  the  Old  Country,  and  our 
visits  to  these  ^e  old  churches  and  cathedrals,  which  are  the  pride 
and  glory  of  ESngland.     This  was  his  first  cathedral,  and  the  view  of 
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the  interior  was  quite  overwhelming.  The  rood  screen  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  -and  finest  piece  of  architectural  metal  work  ever  executed; 
but  as  I  perBonally  object  to  rood  screens  in  oathedrals  my  admiration 
was  limited. 

We  leave  Hereford  by  this  fine  bridge  of  six  arches.  The  Wye 
here  is  a  broad,  placid  river,  and  from  the  number  of  boats  which  we 
see  from  the  bridge  affords  excellent  boating  facilities  to  the  Here- 
fordians.  We  are  now  on  the  main  road  from  Hereford  to  Monmouth, 
which,  after  a  level  stretch  of  about  four  miles,  climbs  up  to  the  upland 
level,  which  formed  at  one  time  a  barrier  to  the  sea,  and  through 
which  the  Wye  has  gradually  cut  that  curious  winding  gorge  which 
has  been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  thousands,  and  which  we  are 
now  to  visit.  The  afternoon  is  hot,  and  a  push  up  of  two  miles  makes 
us  ready  for  lunch  (we  ought  to  have  had  it  in  Hereford)  at  a  place 
called  Much  Birch,  but  which,  on  account  of  a  meagre  commissariat 
department,  I  called  Much  Birch  and  little  lunch. 

We  did  not  actually  touch  Ross,  where  the  "Lower  Wye"  really 
begins,  but  we  had  a  good  view  of  it  away  down  in  the  valley  to  our 
left,  and  perhaps  thus  brought  away  with  us  a  higher  opinion  of  its 
attractions  than  (judging  from  pictures)  we  might  have  got  on  closer 
acquaintance.  The  most  prominent  feature  is  the  Church  spire,  200 
feet  high.  After  leaving  Much  Birch  we  branched  off  to  our  right  at 
Harewood  End,  our  road  continuing  on  the  ridge  of  the  upland,  with 
far-reaching  views  on  either  hand,  those  to  our  left  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Wye,  for  we  must  stick  to  our  text,  including  the  Wye  at  Walford, 
where  the  river  is  crossed  by  Kerne  Bridge,  and  at  Lydbrook,  where  the 
beauty  of  the  secne  is  mu«h  enhanced  by  the  windings  of  the  river. 
Just  before  dropping  down  to  the  level  of  the  river  we  go  under  a 
bridge  carrying  another  rood  across  ours,  and  as  it  presented  a  rather 
unusual  spectacle  I  -endeavoured  to  get  a  snap  «>f  it  and  ourselves  at 
the  same  time.  This  was  near  Goodrich  Castle,  which  we  did  not  visit, 
but  which  you  may  as  well  have  a  glance  at  in  passing,  it  being  one 
of  the  show  places.  The  square  keep  (about  1150)  is  the  oldest  part 
of  the  ruins,  the  rest  of  the  works  dating  from  Eklward  I. 

We  again  touch  the  river  at  Whitchurch,  and  make  a  detour 
round  Great  Doward  Hill  to  get  a  good  view  of  what  is  pefhaps  the 
most  famed  feature  of  the  Lower  Wye— Symond*s  Yat,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  As  usual,  in  the  case  of  limestone  districts,  there  are  on 
every  hand  crags,  knolls,  and  peaks  confusodly  hurled  and  feathered 
over  with  luxuriant  vegetation-  The  views  are  duly  appreciated, 
and  we  retrace  our  cycle  steps  to  Whitchurch  and  the  main 
road,  coming  shortly  on  a  view  of  the  Little  Doward  Hill  and  the 
river  again.  The  road  now  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  close  by  the  river 
on  the  loft  with  well-wooded  cliffs  rising  on  both  sides,  till  wo  emerge 
into  a  wide  valley  and  reach  Monmouth.  There  is  not  much  to  interest 
us  here,  though  there  seems  to  be  some  excitement  and  hilarity  among 
the  folks,  and  a  good  deal  of  flag  waving  and  shouting,  of  which  we 
liave  more  than  enough  before  the  day  is  over.  I  suppose  the  proper 
thing  to  do  here  is  to  visit  Ruglan  Caatle;  but  I  fear  on  cycling  tours 
we  do  not  always  do  the  proper  thing,  especially  if  it  means  doing 
mined  castles.  Still,  not  to  deprive  you  of  the  pleasure  (?)  of  doing 
the  proy>er  thing,  we  will  have  a  glance  at  the  Castle,  which  was  not 
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begun  before  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  (1413),  and  therefore  shows  us 
one  of  the  latest  forms  of  the  feudal  castle  passing  into  the  modern 
style  of  fortification.  In  tho  year  1646  this  Castle  stood  a  memorable 
siege  by  the  Parliamentary  forces.  It  also  harboured  the  unfortunate 
Obaries  I.  when  a  wanderer  after  Naseby  in  1645.  (A  blessing  on  these 
guidebooks.  What  a  lot  of  information  one  can  get  from  them  with 
littie  trouble,  and  then  look  wise.) 

We  cross  the  river  at  Monmouth  by  the  curious  castellated  bridge, 
where  I  dismounted  and  took  a  snap-shot,  which,  though  not  a  good 
negative,  admirably  suggests  the  conformation  of  the  scenery  and  the 
peculiar  haze  which  was  on  the  wat^r.  By  the  new  road  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  for  about  four  miles  the  scenery  is  again  very  pretty, 
and  the  going  is  so  good  that  our  friends  on  the  tandem  go  ahead  at 
a  great  pace,  and  leave  us  old  fogeys  a  long  way  in  the  rear.  We 
pass  Redbrook  village  with  signs  of  a  thriving  mining  industry,  and 
soon  recross  the  river  at  Bigswedr  Bridge,  where  we  enter  upon  the 
tidal  portion  of  the  Wye.  The  bridge  is  of  iron,  and  has  a  span  of 
160  feet,  and  is  charmingly  situated.  We  spend  a  few  minutes  here 
watching  the  salmon  fishers  working  the  drag  net,  and  also  to  wait 
for  the  two  youngsters  w]io  were  again  afiending  to  the  offending  tyre. 
A  short  distance  further  on  we  pass  through  the  delightfully  situated 
village  of  liaadogo.  The  cottages  rising  one  behind  another,  inter- 
spersed with  gardens  and  orchards,  and  backed  by  the  pine  woods, 
have  a  very  pleasing 'effect,  and  called  forth  from  one  of  the  youngsters 
the  remark,  that  it  was  "  the  most  heavenly  place  he  had  ever  seen." 
Hereabout  we  meet  a.  postman  on  a  bicycle,  and  carrying  a  Union  Jack, 
and  announcing  to  all  and  sundry  that  Pretoria  was  taken,  and  Rruger 
killed,  or  something  to  that  effect.  This  accounted  for  the  increasing 
display  of  bunting  and  excitement  which  we  had  noticed  from  Mon- 
mouth onwards. 

Passing  the  neat  little  village  of  Brockweir,  where  the  sailing  vessel 
at  the  wharf  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  Wye  is  now  a  tidal  river, 
we  pass  the  railway  station,  meeting  crowds  of  excursionists  wishing 
to  catch  the  last  train,  and  are  soon  riding  along  to  the  beautiful 
village  of  Tintem,  and  rejoin  our  tandem  friends  at  the  Royal  (xeorge 
Hotel,  Vhere  we  enjoy  a.  well-earned  tea  and  a  rest.  I  know  of  no 
more  beautifully  situated  Abbey  or  more  picturesque  ruins  than  this 
of  Tintem,  and  to  adequately  describe  it  would  take  a  lectiu-e  by  itself. 
This  grand  and  beautiful  edifice  is  admitted  to  be  the  finest  ecclesias- 
tical ruin  in  the  Empire.  It  was  founded  in  1131  for  monks  of  the 
Cistercian  order  by  Waltcr-de-Ciare.  (Good  old  guidebook.)  We  must 
content  oiu'selves  with  only  a  passing  glance,  for  this  is  a  cycling  tour, 
only  I  would  recommend  you  to  arrange  matters  so  as  to  spend  the 
night  here  and  thoroughly  explore  the  ruins.  As  our  tandem  friends 
wished  to  return  by  train  we  rorle  on  to  Chepstow.  It  was  a  lovely 
evening,  and  a  fitting  olose  to  a  day  full  of  sunshine  and  surpassing 
interest.  The  road  rises  ovtr  the  shoulder  of  a  projecting  spur,  and 
passes  under  the  Wyndcliff.  At  Moss  Cottage  you  enter  a  pretty 
summer  house  lined  with  moss,  -and,  passing  through,  climb  several 
hundred  steps  to  the  summit;  when  there  bursts  upon  you  a  view 
which  beggars  description.  'Hie  winding  river  900  feet  below,  the 
Forest  of  Dean  stretching  away  in  the  background,  Chepstow  Castle 
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and  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  away  on  the  right.  It  is  wonderful. 
And  so  we  arrive  at  Chepstow,  and  the  end  of  the  Wye  Valley  portion 
of  our  trip.  The  night  in  Chepstow  is  one  not  easily  forgotten ;  the 
people  simply  went  wild.  They  p>araded  the  Ktreets,  yelling  and  shout- 
ing, and  banging  every  imaginable  article  of  tinware  till  far  on  in  the 
morning. 

Next  morning  we  had  a  look  at  the  Castle,  and  then  set  off  for 
Gloucester.  I  cannot  better  smn  up  my  impressions  of  this  beautiful 
river  valley  than  by  quoting  from  those  inestimable  guidebooks:  — 
"  This  queen  of  the  rivers  of  Great  Britain  affords,  during  its  course 
from  Plynlimmon  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  examples  of  several  distinct 
kinds  of  scenery.  First,  the  utterly  wild,  and  we  must  fairly  add, 
otherwise  almost  featureless,  l^is  continues  nearly  to  liangurig,  ten 
miles  north  of  Rhayadr,  where  the  river  bends  to  the  south  and  passes 
into  scenery  of  a  bolder  and  richer  character.  The  second  stage  is 
from  Khayadar  to  Hay,  and  here  its  course  i^ows  almost  an  ideal 
perfection  of  inland,  as  opposed  to  tidal  river  scenery,  the  stream,  itself 
forming  the  centrepiece  in  a  kaleidoscopic  display  of  lovely  settingB  of 
bill,  wood,  and  valley.  From  Hay  past  Hereford  as  far  as  Ross  the 
scenery  is  still  good,  but  commonplace.  Lastly,  at  Goodrich,  the  hills 
close  up  and  continue  to  hug  the  stream,  until  it  issues  from  them  at 
Chepstow,  and  becomes  an  estuary.  The  fame  of  the  Lower  Wye  is 
due  to  the  abrupt  and  pinnacled  formation  of  the  rocks  on  eith^  side, 
with  their  marvellously  rich  and  varied  vesture  of  wood,  as  well  as 
to  the  monastery  ruin,  which  graces  its  banks  in  one  of  its  loveliest 
parts.  In  its  earlier  course  tiie  river  has  passed  through  ordinary 
HKHintain  scenery;  in  its  latest,  where  thenre  are  no  mountains,  it 
seelms  to  have  forced  its  way  out  of  the  rich  plain  of  Herefordshire 
through  an  upland  level  to  the  sea.  The  upper  part  may  be  described 
as  hill  and  valley,  the  lower  as  rock  and  goz^.'' 
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"The  Great  Deserts  and  Forests  op  North  Aubrica.''  By  Paul. 
Fountain.  With  a  Preface  by  W.  Hudson,  F.Z.S.  296  pp. 
Preface,  contents,  and  an  appendix.  London :  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co.     1901.     Price,  98.  6d. 

This  is  a  record  of  the  travels  of  the  Author  over  a  wide  erfcent  of  North 
America.  The  story  is  told  in  twelve  chapters.  The  Prairies  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  Cow  Punchers,  Cow  Stealers  and  the  like,  Cyprees 
Swamps,  the  Mississippi,  Spiders  and  Flies,  the  Bed  Man,  the  Desert  Pare 
and  Simple,  the  Yosemite  Valley,  California  and  Colorado,  and  a  concluding- 
chapter.  The  Editor  remarks  "  The  Author  does  not  claim  to  be  in  any 
sense  a  scientific  naturalist,''  "  but  there  is  a  larg^e  amount  of  natural  history 
in  the  work."  Many  of  the  forests  here  referred  to  have  been  swept  away, 
and  the  wildcrnes.scs  have  become  settled  habitations. 

The  Author  has  not  obtruded  himself,  but  has  given  in  these  300  pages 
a  most  valuable  account  of  what  he  has  seen,  and  a  vast  amount  of  know- 
ledge as  the  result  of  his  own  observations  and  thought. 
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GLASGOW  AND   SOME  OF  ITS  INDUSTRIES. 

By  William  Habpss. 

fAddresaed  to  tlie  Society  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday,  November  12th,  1901, 

at  7-30  p.m.] 

SUCH  a  subject,  such  a  theme,  and  the  very  brief  time  at  om 
disposal,  make  the  task  at  once  one  of  great  difficulty.  Where 
to  begin,  what  to  say,  and  what  to  leave  unsaid,  and  the  subjects  of 
general  interest  to  be  treated  are  complexity  themselves.  The  general 
importance  of  the  city  commercially,  nimieorically,  and  municipally  are 
so  well  known  as  to  almost  prohibit  special  consideration.  Is  not  her 
seat  of  learning — ^the  University  and  her  colleges — known  the  wide 
world  over?  To  speak  of  shipping  and  shipbuilding,  apart  from  the 
Clyde,  is  to  imagine  a  fleet  without  cruisers,  effects  without  causes, 
or  to  think  of  the  world  filled  with  light  apart  from  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars. 

The  past  century  has  witnessed  greater  progress  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  the  great  domain  of  human  knowledge,  comfort,  and  general 
deyelopment  than  perhaps  any  other.  That  great  world  called  com- 
merce has  within  its  grasp  greater  possibilities  than  the  most 
prophetic  mind  dared  to  conceive  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  unknown 
worid  of  thought,  of  science,  of  discovery  have  each  been  explored,  and 
the  rich  exploits  are  with  us  to-day.  lie  geographical  world,  with  its 
littleness,  with  its  blank  spaces  on  our  maps,  and  in  many  cases  with- 
out maps  at  all,  are  replaced  with  a  knowledge  and  accuracy  almost 
appalling.  Continents  lying  beyond  have  been,  by  the  mighty  power 
of  human  genius,  brought  to  what  is  now  considered  comparative 
nearness. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  has  grown  numerically  in  similar 
proportion.  Hamlets  have  become  villages,  villages  have  become 
townS)  towns  have  become  great  cities,  where  tlie  mighty  rush  of  busy 
life  is  continuous — ^where  night  is  turned  into  day,  and  the  rest  and 
quiet  of  evening  is  broken  by  the  mighty  thunderings  of  much  and 
varied  machinery,  all  obeying  their  master,  man,  in  order  to  the  success- 
ful accomplishments  of  great  objects,  great  plans. 

All  modem  cities  and  even  villages  have  contributed  their  quota 
to  such  greatness  as  I  have  briefly  described,  and  none  more  so,  I 
imagine,  than  the  city  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  great  city  of  to-day, 
Glasgow.  Was  it  not  in  her  midst  that  James  Watt,  bom  at  Greenock 
on  the  19th  of  January,  1736,  opened  business  on  his  own  account?  Over 
the  shop  Watt  put  up  his  sign  as  "  Mathematical  Instrument  Maker  to 
the  University,"  and  while  so  employed  developed  the  idea  of  making 
steam  the  instrument  and  friend  of  man. 

In  the  year  1818,  three  years  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  there 
was  assembled  a  distinguished  party  in  Edinburgh,  at  which  Sir  Walter 
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Soott  and  James  Watt,  then  in  his  eighty-second  year,  and  others  were 
present.  Sir  Walter  thus  writes:  "Amid  the  company  stood  Mr. 
Watt,  the  man  who  discovered  the  means  of  multiplying  our  natiobal 
resources  to  a  degree  perhaps  beyond  his  own  stupendous  powers  of 
calculation  and  combination,  bringing  the  treasure  of  the  abyss  to  the 
summit  of  the  earth,  giving  to  the  feeble  arm  of  man  the  momenitum  of 
an  afrite,  oonmianding  manufactures  to  rise  as  the  rod  of  the  prophet 
produced  water  in  the  desert,  affording  the  means  of  dispensing  with 
that  time  and  tide  which  wait  for  no  man,  and  of  sailing  without  tihat 
wind  which  defied  the  threats  of  Xerxes  himself.  This  latest  com- 
mander of  the  elements,  this  abridger  of  time  and  space,  this  magician 
whose  cloudy  machinery  has  produced  a  change  in  the  world,  the  effects 
of  which,  extraordinary  as  they  are,  are  perhaps  now  only  beginning 
to  be  felt,  was  not  only  the  most  profound  man  of  science,  the  most 
successful  combiner  of  the  powers  and  calculator  of  numbers  as  applied 
to  practical  purposes,  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  generally  well- 
informed  but  one  of  the  kindliest  of  human  beinga" 

Was  it  not  also  in  her  various  schools  of  learning  that  the  hero  of 
Africa,  David  Livingstone,  was  educated  and  fitted  for  his  great  life 
work  ?  Yes,  it  was  in  her  midst  that  he  learned  to  read  profoundly  the 
page  of  sacred  truth,  to  learn  the  secrets  of  nature  and  of  science  to 
equip  him  to  accomplish  his  great  feats  for  God  and  humanity,  and 
to  open  the  closed  door  of  absolute  heathendom,  and,  according  to  the 
Royal  Groographical  Society,  to  add  one  million  square  miles  to  the 
known  world.     To  such  men  the  world's  indebtedness  is  everlasting. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1792,  at  No.  63,  High  John  Street,  was  bom 
one  who,  by  his  military  genius  and  indomitable  courage  and  high 
personal  character,  was  destined  to  add  lustre  to  the  city  of  his  birth, 
and  the  tradition  and  glories  of  the  British  Army.  I  refer  to  Colin 
Campbell,  afterwards  Field  Marshal  Lord  Clyde,  and  whose  mortal 
remains  were  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  August  21st,  1863. 

Within  a  short  distance  from  the  birthplace  of  Colin  Mclvor  or 
Campbell  is  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  born  on  27th 
July,  1777.  With  the  publication  of  his  "Heasures  of  Hope,"  on  the 
27th  April,  1799,  tlie  author  emerged  like  a  star  from  his  obscurity. 
He  resided  17  years  at  Sydenham,  which,  in  after  life,  was  the  scene  of 
his  happiest  recollections.  In  1805  he  was  granted  by  the  King  a 
pension  of  £200  a  year,  in  1830  he  began  his  Editorship  of  the  N'ew 
Monthly  Magazine,  aTid  in  November,  1826,  there  came  the  greatest 
honour  of  his  life,  his  election  to  the  Lord  Rectorship  of  Glasgow 
University.  One  authority  asserts  that  it  is  to  Oampbell  that  Britain 
owes  the  London  University,  in  the  establishment  of  which  he  was 
ably  seconded  by  Lord  Brougham.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  his  monument  is  to  be  found  in  Poets'  Corner. 

Were  I  wishful  to  further  show  the  close  connection  between  the 
City  of  Glasgow  of  the  past  and  the  makers  of  history  instinctively 
would  I  mention  the  hero  of  Conmna,  Sir  John  Moore,  whose  life  and 
doings  have  been  made  familiar  tc  generations  of  school  boys  in 
Wolfe's  memorable  lines.  Mention  ought  also  to  be  made  of  that  other 
great  soldier  of  later  date.  Sir  Archibald  Allifxm,  and  others  whonk 
time  will  not  permit  me  to  mention. 
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Amongst  the  roll  of  gi'CAt  men  osaociated  with  the  Glasgow 
University  I  mention  first  the  author  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations,''  Adam 
Smith,  the  greatest  political  economist  of  any  period ;  he  it  was  who 
reduced  those  theories  to  a  science,  and  by  so  doing  laid  the  foundations 
of  all  financial  and  commercial  institutions. 

One  other  name  comes  to  my  mind,  that  of  William  Hunter,  the 
great  physician  and  surgeon,  and  founder  of  the  Hunterian  Museum. 
Of  living  men  it  were  needless  to  speak,  but  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  two  cause  me  to  mention  them,  viz.,  Lord  Kelvin  and  Lord 
Lister. 

On  the  river  Clyde  was  it  demonstrated  by  Henry  Bell  the  great 
possibilities  opened  up  by  the  propelling  of  ships  by  steam.  In  1811 
Henry  Bell  arranged  with  John  Wood,  of  Port  Glasgow,  to  build  a  vessel 
for  him,  to  be  fitted  with  an  engine  by  John  Robertson,  of  Gla^ow. 
This  vessel  was  launched  in  June,  1812,  with  steam,  up,  and  made  her 
first  trip  to  Helensburgh ;  she  was  named  the  Comet,  after  a  famous 
meteor  which  had  shone  across  the  heavens  for  some  time  previous. 
This  vessel,  the  precursor  of  the  long  line  which  followed  year  by  year 
in  growing  numbers,  was  fitly  named.  She  was  to  many  as  much  an 
i^parition  as  the  strange  and  uncanny  visitor  of  the  skies,  as  with  it 
her  train  of  suocessors  lia^  Kpr^ad  like  a  tail  far  out  in  ever-widening 
Bireep. 

The  progress  of  shipbuilding  ^d  engineering  will  be  studied  later 
on  in  my  lecture ;  sufiice  it  to  say  here  that  from  that  date  the  Clyde  csn 
boast  of  the  proud  position  of  being  the  school  house  of  the  world  in 
nearly  all  that  pertains  to  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

Let  me  ik>w  ask  your  attention  for  a  little  to  the  historical  part  of 
my  subject. 

Glai^ow,  like  many  other  great  cities,  in  her  young  days  was 
closely  associated  with  some  form  or  other  of  what  we  now  call 
rriigious  life,  and  much  of  it  clusters  round  the  early  life  of  the 
Oftthedral. 

Almost  all  historians  agree  that  a  religious  establishment  was 
founded  here  not  later  than  the  year  580  by  St.  Kentigem,  a  holy 
man  of  princely  birth;  he  was  the  son  of  Ewen,  King  of  Cumbria,  viz., 
I3iat  portion  of  Scotland  lying  south  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  along  with 
part  of  the  North  of  England.  The  other  name  by  which  Kentigern 
was  known,  and  which  is  most  familiar  to  us,  is  that  of  Mongah,  which, 
in  the  Celtic  tongue,  signifies  dear  friend,  and  which  is  now  spelt  Mungo ; 
ther^ore  we  speak  of  Gla^ow  as  St.  Mungo.  Through  persecutions 
St.  Ifungo  had  to  flee  from  Glasgow  and  sojourned  in  Wales  for  some 
years;  while  there  he  founded  the  Bishopric  which  bears  the  name  of 
his  disciple  St.  Asaph.  He  returned  again  to  Glasgow,  where  he  died 
about  601,  and  was  buried  in  the  Glasgow  Cathedral,  which  he  himself 
had  founded.  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  and  many  chmxihes  and 
chapes  were  dedicated  to  him  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Tlie  arms 
of  the  CSty  of  Glasgow  are  closely  associated  with  some  of  his  supposed 
miraculous  doings.  They  show  a  tree  with  a  bird  perched  in  its  boughs. 
On  one  side  a  salmon  with  a  ring  in  its  mouth,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
bell.  The  salmon  and  the  ring  are  the  emblems  of  the  miraculous 
reoovery  of  the  Queen  of  OadzoVs  ring.  This  ring  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  by  her  husband ;  the  loss  of  the  ring  caused  great 
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resentment  or  jealousy  of  her  lord,  who  was  about  to  put  her  to  death. 
In  her  great  distress  she  applied  to  the  holy  man.  Shortly  afterwards, 
St.  Kentigem,  while  walking  on  the  banks  of  Clyde,  desired  that  the 
first  fish  caught  should  be  brought  to  him ;  this  was  done,  and  in  the 
mouth  of  the  salmon  was  found  the  lost  ring.  The  tree  is  a  token  of  a 
miracle  which  this  Saint  wrought  ait  Culross  when  the  lamps  from  a 
monastery  having  been  extinguished  he  tore  a  frozen  bough  from  a 
neighbouring  hazel,  and,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  it, 
instantly  kindled  it  into  flame.  The  bird  represents  a  tame  robin,  the 
favourite  of  St.  Serf,  which,  having  been  accidentally  killed  and  torn 
to  pieces  by  his  disciples  at  Culross,  was  miraculously  brought  to  life 
again  by  St.  Kentigem.  The  bell  commemorates  a  famous  bell  which 
was  brought  from  Rome  by  this  Sahit,  and  was  preserved  in  Glasgow 
until  the  Reformation ;  it  was  called  St.  Mungo's  bell,  and  was  taken 
through  the  city  to  warn  the  people  to  pray  for  the  soul's  repose  of  the 
departed. 

All  these  tokens  appear  first  in  the  seals  of  the  bishops  of  Glasgow 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  from  which  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  common  seal  of  the  city  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth. 
Along  with  this  emblem,  which  is  the  city's  coat  of  arms,  appears  the 
form  of  a  bishop,  with  these  words,  "  Let  Glasgow  flourish  with  the 
preaching  of  the  Word." 

For  the  next  five  hundred  years  a  mantle  of  comparative  obscurity 
hangs  over  this  religious  place-— 4ih at  is,  the  Cathedral ;  it  passed  through 
many  and  severely  troublous  times,  but  yet  ever  and  anon  from 
successive  Kings  of  Scotland  it  received  new  leases  of  life  and  inspirar 
tion,  and  as  the  village  of  St.  Mungo  grew  it  served  as  beat  it  could  to 
supply  the  high  ideals  for  which  it  existed.  A  new  cathedral  was 
begun  in  1122  by  Bishop  John,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  7th  July, 
1136,  in  the  presence  of  David,  King  of  Scots.  This  pious  monarch 
gave  much  land  to  this  church,  and  many  others  were  formed  from  it. 
This  building  was  completely  destroped  by  fire  forty  years  after  con- 
secration, in  1174.  The  present  building  was  begun  shortly  after- 
wards, and,  like  many  buildings  for  the  same  purpose,  was  built  in 
portions  under  the  influence  and  stimulus  of  enthusiasm  of  different 
monarch s  and  bishops.  These  were  troublous  times  in  Scotland,  and, 
from  1250  to  the  year  1300,  when  the  cathedral  may  be  said  to  have 
been  finished,  the  country  was  fighting  every  inch  of  the  ground  for 
national  independence.  Another  fight,  long  and  tedious,  was  also 
taking  shape,  viz.,  the  Reformation — the  one  followed  the  other.  No 
good  purpose  would  be  served  by  going  into  particulars.  We  may 
therefore  summarise  the  most  important  events  after  the  Reformation. 
That  the  Church  was  saved  from  spoliation  is  something  to  be  devoutly 
thankful  for.  The  building  was  constructed  about  the  period  I  am  now 
dealing  with,  viz.,  1550  and  later.  The  Cathedral,  to  give  accommodation 
to  the  surrounding  parishes,  was  screened  off  into  three  portions.  The 
population  of  Glasgow  at  this  period  numbered  about  4,500  persons, 
principally  residing  in  streets  around  the  Cathedral.  After  the  Refor- 
mation the  fight  was  principally  between  Episcopacy  and  Presby- 
terianism — the  former  held  by  tlie  King  and  Court,  the  latter  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  From  1572  till  1592  a  modified  Episcopacy 
obtained  in  the  Church,  and  from  1610  to  1638  Episcopacy  held  the 
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rule.  In  1638  the  great  G'la8gx>w  Assembly  again  secured  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Presbyterian  form,  and  in  1688  this  was  permanently  fixed, 
from  which  period  no  change  has  taken  place. 

The  Cathedral  is  situated  on  nearly  the  highest  ground  within  the 
municipality  of  Glasgow,  and  in  early  times  its  position  must  have 
been  singularly  commanding  and  beautiful.  Even  now,  surrounded  as 
it  is  by  spires,  towers,  and  domes,  and  the  miles  of  massive  masonry  of 
a  city  of  nearly  a  minion  inhabitants,  the  Oathedral  retains  its  early 
prominence  and  distinctiveness;  it  has  not  been  shut  into  a  corner, 
nor  has  its  beauty  been  marred  by  the  immediate  proximity  of  mean 
buildings^  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  early  English  Cathedrals. 
Nearly  all  the  windows  in  the  building  are  of  painted  glass,  and  exhibit 
some  rare  works  of  art--^rom  the  smaller  windows,  gifted  by  successful 
merchants,  to  that  of  larger  dimensions,  gifted  by  the  nobles  of  the 
•district,  and  the  great  east  window  in  the  church,  gifted  by  her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  who,  in  company  with  Prince  Albert  and  the 
members  of  the  Royal  family  and  party,  paid  the  Cathedral  a  visit  on 
the  14th  of  August,  1849.  Associated  closely  with  the  Cathedral,  its 
Bishops,  and  Chapter,  in  the  past  and  present,  is  the  municipal  corpora- 
tion or  government  of  the  city.  Kshop  Jocelin,  in  1176,  obtained  for 
the  city  its  first  form  of  government  and  trading  privileges,  and  in 
1190  it  was  granted  the  right  to  hold  a  weekly  fair.  Tlirough  the 
influence  of  Bishop  Tumbull,  in  1450,  it  was  raised  to  the  proud 
position  of  a  Bioyal  Burgh,  and  the  same  year  the  foundations  of  its 
University  were  laid.  Tlie  Bishops'  powers  over  the  city  were  very 
giee4>;  the  charters  from  the  King  were  granted  in  their  name — in 
short,  ihej  were  the  temporal  rulers  of  the  town  from  1476.  They 
had  power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  Provosts,  Bailies,  Sergeants,  and 
<other  officers  as  might  seem  to  them  expedient  for  the  good  gov^iimie]  tt 
of  the  city. 

Tliis  continued  with  variations  im,till  1690,  when  by  virtue  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  confirming  a  charter  of  William  and  Mazy,  the 
rofytrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  Boyal  Borough  were  removed. 
Henceforward  Glasgow  might  choose  her  own  magifitrates  and  govern 
hers^,  apart  from  the  Cburch.  Unfettered  and  untramelled  there- 
fore, she  began  her  upward  rise  to  greatness.  This  liberation  was 
achieved  only  seventeen  years  prior  to  the  Act  of  Union,  which  thing 
she  had  stoutly  and  sternly  opposed.  Yet  none  foresaw  the  great  results 
that  would  accrue  therefrom,  as  J.  R.  Green,  the  historian,  said :  "  To 
Scotland  the  Union  opened  up  new  avenues  of  wealth,  which  the  energy 
of  the  people  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of.  A  fishing  village  on 
the  Clyde  has  grown  into  the  rich  and  prosperous  Glasgow  of  to-day." 

The  Clyde  has  made  Glasgow,  and  Glasgow  has  made  the  Clyde 
are  statements  often  made,  both  of  which  are  significant,  because  both 
are  pregnant  with  truth.  In  the  first  instance  Glasgow — that  is,  the 
€ity  in  its  corporate  capacity — ^made  the  simple  little  Ertreom  into  the 
great  navigable  highway,  which  it  has  been  for  so  long.  The  River 
"Clyde  rises  in  t^e  south-west  of  Scotland,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
border  country,  and  flows  in  a  west  and  north-westerly  direction, 
being  joined  by  other  streams  as  it  flows  onwards.  The  country 
around  which  it  rises,  like  most  of  that  through  which  its  flows, 
is  Tery  hilly  and  beautiful,  and  resembles  very  much  the  scenery  of  the 
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Lake  district  of  EoglaDd.  Hie  length  of  the  river,  from  its  source  to 
below  Greenock,  where  the  B^rth  erf  Clyde  begins,  may  be  said  to  be 
100  miles,  and  the  total  fall  or  difference  of  level  between  the  sazzie 
points  is  about  2,000  feet.  The  area  of  the  basin  or  prolonged  valley 
through  which  its  course  flows  is  about  1,600  square  miles. 

Wilson,  in  his  poem  "  The  Clyde,"  thus  describes  the  surroimdings : 

From  one  vast  mountain  burstine  on  the  day, 
Tweed,  Clyde,  and  Annan  urge  tneir  separate  way. 
To  Anglia's  shore  bright  Tweed  and  Annan  run. 
That  seeks  the  rising,  this  the  setting  sun. 

In  describing  the  change,  Campbell,  the  poet  already  referred  to 
with  more  sympathy  for  the  beauties  of  nature  than  the  triumjf^s  of 
science  and  art,  expresses  himself  thus :  — 


"And  call  they  this  improvement,  to  have  changed 

My  native  Clyde,  the  once  romantic  shore. 
Where  nature's  face  is  banished  and  estranged. 

And  Heaven  reflected  in  thy  wave  no  more? 
Whose  banks,  that  sweetened  May-day  breath  before. 

Lie  sere  and  leafless  now  in  summer's  beam. 
With  sooty  exhalations  covered  o'er. 

And  for  the  daisied  greensward  down  thy  stream. 

Unsightly  brick-lanes  smoke  and  clanking  engines  gleam." 

Defoe,  travelling  in  1727,  says:  "Glasgow  is  the  emporium  of  the 
West  of  Scotland,  being  for  its  commerce  and  riches  the  second  in  the 
northern  part  of  Great  Britciin;  it  is  a  large,  stately,  and  well-built 
city,  standing  on  a  plain  in  a  manner  four  square,  and  the  five 
principal  streets  are  the  fairest  for  breadth  and  the  finest  built  that 
I  have  ever  seen  in  one  city  together." 

Dr.  Johnson,  while  in  Glasgow  after  his  return  from  his  West  High- 
land trip  in  1773,  said:  "To  describe  a  city  so  much  frequented  as 
Glasgow  is  unnecessary.  The  prosperity  of  its  conmierce  appears  in  the 
greatness  of  many  private  houses  and  the  general  appearance  of 
wealth." 

Those  who  know  the  Glasgow  of  to-day  will  frankly  admit  that  she 
has  fully  maintained  the  great  traditions  of  the  past,  and  is  second 
to  none  for  her  fine  streets  and  magnificent  buildings. 

The  population  of  the  city  shortly  after  the  visit  of  Dr.  Johnson^ 
viz.,  in  1795,  was  about  70,000,  whilst  in  1819  it  had  jmnped  up  in 
that  short  time  to  147,000. 

Immediately  after  the  Act  of  Union  Scotland  gained  immensely  in 
this,  that  the  previous  obstacles  to  trade  were  removed  in  the  sister 
country,  and  she  took  then,  as  she  has  ever  done  since,  full  advantage 
of  her  opportunities,  and  we  trust  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both. 

One  of  her  earliest,  and  at  that  time  her  most  successful,  exploits 
was  in  trading  in  tobacco,  and  those  engaged  in  that  trade  became 
inmiensely  rich ;  and  we  are  told  that  when  the  American  War  broke 
out  Glasgow  was  the  main  emporium  for  tobacco  in  Europe,  no  lee» 
than  thirty-edght  firms  being  engagad  in  the  trade.  The  American 
War,  however,  ended  its  greatness,  and  so  keenly  did  those  mepchanta 
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feel  it  that  the  city  raised  1,000  men,  at  a  cost  of  <£  10,000,  and  fitted 
out  no  less  than  fourteen  privateers  to  fight  for  her  markets  and 
her  King. 

One  great  industry  was  begun  in  1801,  viz.,  that  of  manufacturing 
bleaching  powder  and  other  products  of  the  alkali  industry  by  one 
Tennant.  To-day  the  highest  chimney  in  the  world  marks  the  site- 
where  these  works  were  established.  Woollen  and  cotton  were  also* 
largely  manufaotured,  and  in  Glasgow  and  district  many  of  the  houses: 
were  entirely  used  for  hand-loom  weaving,  and  to-day  she  maintains  a 
very  high  position  for  these  goods,  nwstly,  however,  made  under 
very  different  conditions.  Cotton  printing  has  always  been  a  very  large 
business  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  with  Lancashire  divides  the 
entire  trade  in  those  products. 

The  first  cotton  mill  was  established  in  Scotland  in  1778,  and  at 
the  dose  of  1787  the  one  had  grown  to  nineteen ;  they  gradually  rose 
in  numbers,  till  in  1850,  according  to  a  Parliamentary  return,  they 
numbered  149.  Since  then  they  have  become  fewer  and  fewer, 
especially  through  the  great  progress  of  Lancashire,  which  enjoys  a 
comparative  monopoly. 

linen,  flax,  and  jute  manufacturing  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  and 
immense  quantities  of  those  goods  were  sent  from  Glasgow  to  this 
and  other  countries.  Those  manufacturers  have  almost  entirely  left 
Glasgow,  but  are  not  lost  to  Scotland,  as  the  population  of  such  towns 
as  Dunfennline,  Forfar,  Dundee,  Arbroath,  and  many  others  are  almost 
entir^y  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods. 

Carpet  manufacturing  has  been  and  is  one  of  the  important  indus- 
tries of  the  city,  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people.  The 
goods  produced  are  of  a  varied  character,  but  especially  of  the  better 
class,  one  firm  making  some  of  the  choicest  qualities  and  styles  in  the 
trade.  Amongst  the  greatest  pioneers  of  this  business  I  ought  to 
mention  the  late  Mr.  James  Templeton,  who  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
method  of  weaving  the  patent  Aiminster  carpets  and  the  production 
of  high-class  designs,  and  whose  firm  made  a  very  fine  show  at  tlie 
Exhibition  in  a  building  of  the  Moorish  style,  built  for  the  purpose. 
To  the  genius  of  this  Mr.  Templeton,  who  had  travelled  much  and 
observed  what  others  were  doing,  does  Glasgow  owe  to  a  very  large 
extent  her  Weaving  College,  which  was  opened  in  1877,  and  which  has 
done  on  inccdculable  amount  of  good.  Writing  on  the  subject  in  1868 
he  says  (in  language  commf»nly  used  at  the  present  time) :  "  By  the 
superior  art  of  education  of  foreign  manufacturers  and  their  workmen 
or  designers,  I  fear  that  we  may  be  left  behind  with  regard  to  our 
textile  fabrics  unless  steps  are  taken  to  improve  our  position."  He 
gained  the  ear  and  heart  and  support  of  three  other  friends,  and  the 
result  was  the  establishment  of  the  college.  'Twere  needless  to  go  into 
length  in  further  describing  the  himdred  and  one  industries  with  which 
Glasgow  is  connected  and  supported;  they  are,  generally  speaking, 
too  well  known.  But  there  are  two  which  have  proved  a  greater 
source  of  wealth  and  of  greater  strength  to  her  than  others  named  or 
indicated — and  these  are  coal  and  iron. 

During  the  last  century  Glasgow  has  been  turned  by  the  so-called 
industrial  revolution  into  a  city  of  industries.  Goal  mining  and  the 
o 
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iron  and  steel  industries  of  Lanarkshire  remain  the  rock  on  which  the 
city  is  founded  commercially. 

Coal  has  been  worked  from  early  times — ^in  the  Barony  of  Glasgow 
since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  iron  has  been  manufaotured 
since  the  foimdation  of  the  Clyde  Ironworks  in  1782.  But  when 
Mashet,  in  1801,  discovered  the  black  band  ironstone,  of  which  Lanark- 
shire had  immense  deposits,  and  J.  B.  Neilson,  the  engineer  to  the 
Olai^ow  Gas  Works,  invented  the  hot-blast  process  of  smelting  (by 
which  Mashet's  discovery  could  be  turned  to  account)  the  iron  and 
coal  industries  received  a  great  impetus.  And  on  their  prosperity 
Glasgow  rose  to  greatness  with  coal  at  her  doors.  She  became  a  centre 
of  manufacturers,  and  her  iron  supply  made  her  a  headquarters  of  all 
engineering  industries.  The  river,  too,  was  a  factor  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  on  its  banks  shipbuilding,  which  the  large  supply  of 
coal  and  iron  made  possible,  flourished  and  became  the  most  famous 
industry  of  G-lasgow.  Boiler  making  and  marine  engineering  sprung 
up  to  grea.t  proportions,  and  what  we  know  is  that  they  are  flourishing 
as  much  as  of  yore,  and  the  Clyde-trained  engineer  is  as  well  known 
in  Shanghai,  Fiji,  or  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  as  he  is  at  Clyde- 
bank or  Port  Glasgow. 

For  over  a  century,  then,  the  West  of  Scotland  has  held  a  prominent 
position  as  an  iron-producing  district.  At  one  time  it  stood  flrst  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to-day,  whether  measured  by  number  of  furnaces 
or  output,  is  second  only  to  that  of  Cleveland.  The  total  number  of 
blastrfumace  works  in  Lanarkshire  is  54,  with  almost  an  equal  number 
in  the  two  neighbouring  counties.  In  1759  the  Carron  Iron  Company 
established  their  works  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  became  the  moet 
famous  in  Europe  for,  amongst  other  things^  the  ca.stdng  of  iron  guns ; 
this  was  an  achievement  accomplished  in  1779.  Scotch  found^  pig 
iron  early  attained  a  high  reputation,  which  it  maintaina  until  now. 
The  output  of  iron  for  1900  was  as  follows :  Forge  and  foundry  pig, 
680,000  tons;  hematite,  418,896  tons;  basic,  55,000;  total,  1,153,896 
tons.  The  amount  of  finished  malleable  iron  made  last  year  in  the 
inmiediate  district  was  147,904  tons. 

Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland  have  now  become  a  very  promi- 
nent sted-making  centre.  Last  year  the  output  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  was  501,214  tons. 

The  copper  industry  is  represented  by  the  large  works  of  the  Tharsis 
Sulphur  and  Copper  Company  Limited.  The  works  are  situated  in 
the  north-east  of  the  city.  The  company  import  pyrites  from  their 
mines  at  Huelva. 

Lead  smelting,  rolling,  and  the  manufacturing  of  lead  pipes  is  also 
a  considerable  trade ;  as  is  also  nickel,  galvanising,  and  especially  tube 
making. 

Mechanical  engineering  is  one  of  the  moet  important  industries  of 
the  city  and  district,  and  in  a  few  sections  the  firms  of  the  city  have 
achieved  world-wide  reputations. 

In  railway  locomotives  built  in  private  establishments  (other  than  in 
shops  of  the  railway  companies,  of  which  two  of  the  largest  in  Scotland 
are  in  Glasgow)  it  is  computed  that  two-thirds  of  the  entire  output  for 
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home  and  foreign  demand,  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  built  in 
Gla^ow,  Messrs.  Neilson,  Eeid,  and  Company,  D(ibs  and  Company, 
and  Sharp,  Stewart,  and  Company  alone  employing  about  8,000  men. 

Si^ar  miachinery  is  also  a  large  section  of  the  engineering  business 
in  which  Glasgow  finds  herseHf  with  a  comparative  monopoly,  such  firms 
as  the  Mirrlees  Watson  Company,  Blake,  Barclay,  and  Company, 
A.  and  W.  Smith,  and  Company,  cmd  McOnie,  Harvey,  and  Company, 
being  known  to  all  interested  in  the  sugar  indiistiy. 

To  think  of  bridge  building  on  a  great  scale  is  to  link  the  mind  at 
once  to  the  great  triumphs  of  engineering  skill,  viz.,  the  Forth  and  Tay 
Bridges,  the  Tower  Bridge  in  London,  and  the  main  viaducts  over  our 
Ship  Canal.  These,  wth  some  of  the  awing  bridges  for  the  Ship  Canal, 
were  all  produced  at  the  Dalmamock  Ironworks,  Glasgow,  by  the  firm 
of  Sir  William  Arrol  and  Company  Limited. 

Sir  William  Arrol  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  hydraulic  riveting 
machine,  known  imder  the  title  of  Arrors  patent,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  rovolutionise  riveting  in  the  principal  bridge  building  and 
shipbuilding  yards  of  this  country. 

Another  firm,  also  bearing  the  name  of  Arrol,  has  brought  distinc- 
tion to  Glasgow  and  British  engineering  in  their  construction  of  the 
gigantic  wheels  at  Earl's  Coiu-t,  Blackpool,  and  Vienna.  Bridge  and 
roof  work  is  their  speciality.  This  firm  has  been  doing  a  very  large 
amount  of  bridge  building  for  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway.  The  total 
length,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would  extend  to  over  three  miles.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  other  bridge  and  roof  builders,  and  thousands 
of  engineers  must  find  employment  with  them,  one  firm,  P.  and  W. 
McLellan,  alone  having  an  output  of  10,000  tons  of  bridges  and  roof- 
work  annually. 

Builders  of  railway  carriages,  wagons,  tramcars,  and  light  railway 
rolling  stock,  also  wheels,  axles,  and  railway  plant,  forgings,  etc.,  are 
numerous ;  and  the  visitor  would  be  agreeably  surprised,  in  visiting  the 
districts  of  the  city  where  those  great  industries  are  carried  on,  to  find 
the  enormous  extent  of  ground  they  cover,  and  the  strong,  handsome 
stone  buildings  and  sheds  in  which  they  are  housed.  Were  the  visitor 
from  our  city,  he  would  find  the  cotton  mill  absent,  but  the  engineering 
shop  very  much  in  evidence. 

Textile  machinery  is  another  branch  which  finds  itself  represented 
by  quite  a  number  of  first-class  firms,  and  many  well-known  patents 
and  improvements  are  the  property  of  such  finns.  The  very  large 
variety  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  industries  of  Glasgow  and  district 
have  no  doubt  been  a  stim.ulus  to  this  section  of  mechanical  engineering. 

In  1867  the  sewing  machine  industry  was  established  in  Glasgow, 
and  several  specialities  of  the  firm  (Messrs.  Kimball  and  Morton)  are 
used  extensively  by  sail,  sack,  and  tarpaulin  makers.  The  British 
Admiralty  use  their  fiag  and  sail  machines  in  all  their  dockyards,  and 
the  London  and  North  Western  and  other  railway  companies  in  the 
making  of  wagon  covers,  etc. 

Following  the  firm  already  najned  come  the  Singer  Manufacturing 
Companj,  of  America,  who  opened  a  factory  in  the  east  end  of  the  city. 
The  increase  of  their  business  was  so  rapid  that  they  had  to  leave  the 
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citj.  In  1882  they  began  building  the  emomious  pfremises,  which 
were  finished  in  1884,  and  which  they  now  occupy.  The  works  at 
Kilbowie  (a  few  miles  from  the  city)  cover  an  area  (A  46  acres,  and 
possess  a  total  floorage  of  nearly  a  million  square  feet.  There  are 
over  7,000  persons  employed  in  the  establishment>,  and  the  value  of  the 
work  accomplished  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  the  average  output 
of  13,000  sewing  machines  per  week  is  effected.  The  large  majority 
of  the  employees  live  in  Glasgow,  and  for  their  convenience  a  nimiber  oi 
special  trains  are  arrsmged  to  take  them  down  to  their  works  in  the 
morning,  returning  with  them  again  in  the  evening. 

Glasgow  has  for  half  a  oentury,  according  to  one  reliable  authority, 
been  the  centre  of  the  pipefounding  and  hydraulic  appliances  business, 
the  annual  output  being  returned  as  about  200,000  tons  per  annum. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  firms  engaged  in  this  production,  three  or  four 
of  them  about,  if  not  the  largest  in  the  world,  all  fitted  up  with  the  very- 
latest  improvements  in  machinery  and  methods  of  production.  As  an 
example  of  this,  let  me  mention  the  capacity  of  the  latest  of  these 
concerns.  The  works  cover  an  area  of  16  a^ree,  and  are  situated  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  The  production  is  1,000  tons  of  pipes  weekly, 
all  sizes,  from  1 J  in.  to  48  in.  diameter.  For  our  own  City  of  Manchester 
they  supplied  27,000  tons  of  40  in.  pipes  for  the  water  scheme^ 

The  many  and  varied  sections  of  this  branch  of  engineering  must  be 
disposed  of  by  the  mere  mention  of  them.     Such,  for  eizample,  as  pumps, 
pumping  machinery,   water  meters,   sanitary   lighting    and    heatinp 
appliances,   laundry  machinery,    agricultural   machinery,  and  miscel- 
laneous apparatus. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  consideration  of  marine 
engineering  and  shipbuilding,  and  the  part  the  Clyde  and  her  shipbuilders 
play  in  creating  and  supplying  the  world's  demands.  In  fact,  the 
history  of  the  Clyde,  from  the  building  of  the  Comet  to  the  floating  of 
the  Lucania  and  Campania,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  history  of 
the  steamship.  The  earliest  Cunarders  were  built  on  its  banks,  and 
through  all  the  transitionis — ^wood  to  iron,  iron  to  steel,  paddle  to  single 
screw,  single  screw  to  twin  screw,  its  shipyardB  have  been  represented 
by  notable  vessels.  Tlie  practicability  of  compound  and  triple- 
expansion  engines  were  first  demonstrated  in  Clyde-built  vessels,  and 
lately  the  principle  of  quadruple-expansion  has  also  been  successfully 
applied.  The  operations  of  its  builders  are  not  in  any  way  restricted 
to  any  particular  type.  The  building  of  everything  that  may  be  called 
a  ship  has  been  undertaken  at  any  cost,  and  when  you  speak  of  Clyde 
shipbuilding  you  speak  of  the  whole  range  of  naval  architecture.  From 
returns  recently  published,  I  find  the  following  to  be  the  comparison 
of  annual  returns  for  the  following  years :  The  output  of  21  Clyde  ship- 
builders for  1900  was  440,317  tons  gross;  1890,  301,307  tons  gross; 
1880,  191,836  tons  gross. 

How  greatly  the  resources  of  the  shipyards  have  been  increased 
may  be  inferred  from  these  figures.  The  increase  in  the  total  indicated 
horse  power  which  the  following  table  shows  is,  of  course,  partly  due 
to  the  higher  speeds,  but  the  figures,  nevertheless,  are  a  fair  sample  of 
the  industry* s  progress :  Total  indicated  horse  power  of  enfrines  built 
on  the  Clyde  in  1900,  468,938 ;  1899,478,503;   1898,  510,815;  1897, 
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373,195;     1896,   426,759;     1895,    363,490;    1894,    295,620;     1893, 
256,545;  1892,322,564;  1891,308,886. 

Another  test  of  the  dislrict's  activity  is  Uy  be  found  in  the  number 
of  men  employed.  The  following  table  shows  the  mmiber  of  hands 
engaged  in  shipbuilding,  not,  of  course,  including  engineers  and  boiler 
makers :  Hands  employed  in  Clyde  shipyards  in  1900,  25,500 ;  1899, 
22,750;  1898,  23,780;  1897,  18,650;  1896,  23,280;  1895,  20,250; 
1894,  16,500;  1893,  12,800;  1892,  14,000;  1891,  21,000. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  great  development  in  the  speed,  comfort — 
nay,  even  luxury,  of  the  pleasure  passenger  boats  of  to-day,  the  readers 
must  betake  themselves  to  the  Clyde  and  its  watering  places,  and  there 
see  for  themselves  the  comparative  floating  palaces  her  builders  have 
turned  out  these  last  few  years.  Nearly  ajl  the  high-speed  cross^Ohannel 
services  are  maintained  by  Clyde-built  vessels.  The  paddle  and  steam 
vessels  of  the  Newhaven-Dieppe  route,  Dover-Ostend,  and  Dover-Calais 
routes :  also  the  Queenboro^-Flushing  paddle  boats,  and  the  fast  twin- 
screw  steamers  of  the  Southampton-Channel  Island,  and  Southampton- 
Havre  fleet;  also  most  of  the  L.  and  N.  W.  railway  boats  on  the 
Holyhead-Dublin  route ;  not  forgetting  that  fine  example  of  the  highest 
development  of  the  paddle  steamer  yet  reached  in  this  country,  the 
Empress  Queen,  from  Liverpool  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

In  building  engines  or  vessels  for  the  steam  navy  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Clyde  gets  a  very  considerable  portion,  and,  generally  speaking, 
you  find  those  firms  who  are  upon  the  Admiralty  list  well  supplied  with 
Government  w^ork.  Before  dismissing  this  subject  from  our  considerar 
tion,  I  desire,  most  briefly,  to  say  a  few  words  about  another  type  of 
boat  and  her  famous  designers.  Unlike  the  armoured  cruiser,  tlie 
torpedo  destroyer,  or  the  American  greyhounds,  in  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  put,  this  class  of  boat — "  the  yacht " — ^is  built  for  those  of 
means,  and  for  pleasure  purposes.  The  fame  of  the  Fifes,  at  Fairlie, 
needs  no  trumpeting,  and  there  is  no  yachtsman  who  knows  not  the 
achievements  of  G.  L.  Watson.  The  sailing  yacht  has  a  great  charm 
for  the  well-to-do  West  of  Scotland  man,  and  hundreds  of  theon  spend 
much  of  their  time  aboard;  and  there  is  no  river  in  this  country,  if 
anywhere  else,  where  so  much  yachting  is  done  as  on  the  beautiful 
waters  of  the  Clyde.  Often  the  tourist  is  delighted  with  the  ^&  sight 
of  a  number  of  yachts  preparing  for  a  race.  Perhaps  he  is  on  board 
one  of  the  fine  paddle  steamers  making  for  the  West  Highlands.  As 
they  approach  Gourock  bay  he  sees  a  large  number  of  yachts  congregated 
together ;  as  they  get  nearer  he  hears  the  gun  fired,  and  immediatdv 
the  sails  flap  themselves  to  the  breeze,  and  they  are  off  for  a  spin  of 
30  or  40  miles.  The  yachts  are  classified  according  to  their  sizes,  the 
large  ones  first,  and  the  others  in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  are 
going.  Many  of  the  smaller-sized  yachts  are  part  owiiered — ^that  is  to 
say,  four  or  more  young  fellows  club  together  and  purchase  one,  and 
during  the  season  spend  neai^ly  all  their  spcu^  time  aboard. 

Gradually,  but  sm^ly,  in  the  larger  yachts,  sail  has  given  pleu^e  to 
steam.  The  steamer  is  naturally  repugnant  to  the  breezy  sailor  of 
the  ordinary  type,  who  loves  the  sea  in  all  its  moods.  Tlie  increase  of 
wealth  has  given  to  a  much  larger  number  of  people  this  opportunity 
of  pleasure,  who,  to  quote  Bret  Harte,  "  Look    to  the  ocean  for  rest.*' 
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The  standard  of  comfort  has  evolved  into  pure  luxury ;  as  shipbuilding 
and  engineering  has  greatlj  advanced,  the  cost  of  production  has 
materiallj  decreased,  and  the  fashion  has  become  to  provide  a  palace 
afloat  as  luxurious  as  is  to  be  found  ashore.  The  very  highest  develop- 
ment of  this  is  the  Hohenzollem  at  her  moorings,  with  a  cable  laid 
ashore  for  the  Emperor's  use.  Year  by  year  steam;  yachts  have  grown 
bigger,  until  the  Lysistrata  was  reached.  Power  and  speed  increased, 
and  the  appointments  became  richer  and  richer;  instead  of  floating 
cottages,  they  became  floating  hotels,  and  then  steam  launches  and 
motor  boats  keep  them  in  constant  touch  with  the  world.  In  the  table 
below  some  idea  of  the  developmeait  referred  to  is  given.  Most  of 
the  "  palaces  "  in  it  are  owned  by  Americans,  which  is  strange,  when  you 
consider  their  shipping  laws.  The  majority  of  the  yachta  were  designed 
by  Mr.  Watson,  the  best-known  designer  of  the  day. 


Typical  Cltdb  Bun^T  Steam  Yachts. 


Yacht.  Year. 

T.S.S.  Lysistrata 1901 

„  Mayflower 1896 

„  Nahma  1897 

„  Margrita   1900 

„  Oixthlda 1894 

„  Varuna 1896 

„  Atmah  1898 

„  Erin  1896 

„  Ivy   1895 

„  Veglia    1896 

S.S.  Zarnitza    1891 

„  Sapphire    1892 


Thames. 

Measurement. 

Owner. 

Feet 

2,082 

QordoD  Bennett 

1,844 

Ogden  Ooelet. 

1,806 

Robert  Goelet. 

1,798 

A.  J.  Drescel. 

1.664 

H.  B.  M'Oalmont,  M.P. 

1,664 

Eugene  Higgins. 

1,656 

Baron  Ed.  Rothschild. 

1,242 

Sir  T.  J.  Lipton. 

1,131 

« 

1,110 

Baron  Nath.  Rothschild 

1,086 

The  Csarevich. 

1,023 

A.  0.  Depree. 

The  Lysistrata  is  the  longest  yacht  in  the  world. 

It  were  fitting,  I  think,  at  this  part  of  my  lecture  to  give  you  some 
particulars  regarding  the  importance  of  Glasgow  as  a  shipping  centre. 
The  Clyde  Navigation  consists  of  18  J  miles  of  the  river  transformed 
into  a  navigable  highway.  Within  the  harbour  there  are  three  tidal 
docks,  providing,  with  the  riverside  quays,  over  8  J  miles  of  berthage. 

Although  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  citizens 
of  the  riverside  woods  made  some  attempts  to  deepen  the  fords,  and 
50  years  later  the  municipality  began  to  improve  the  river,  it  was 
practically  in  a  state  of  nature  in  1755.  In  the  years  1770,  1772,  and 
1781  contracts  had  been  let  for  the  deepening  erf  the  river  to  14  ft.  at 
low  water.  The  next  step  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1809,  and  again  in 
1825  and  1840,  dealing  with  the  improvement  of  the  river,  and  laying 
down  lines  for  futiu^  widening,  the  erection  of  quays,  and  general 
development.  This  great  undertaking  throughout  has  been  public 
property  as  far  back  as  1611,  down  to  1808.  The  magistrates  and  the 
Town  Council,  as  the  mmiicipality,  were  the  river  and  harbour  authority. 
In  1809  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  creating  the  magistrates  and 
town  councillors  statutory  trustees  of  the  waterway,  which  they  con- 
tinued  to  be  exclusively  till  1825,  when,  under  an  Act  of  that  year, 
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five  other  persons,  interested  in  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  river 
and  Firth  of  Clyde,  were  added  to  their  number,  and  directed  to  be 
appointed  by  them  annuaUy.  The  next  change  was  made  mider  an 
Act  of  1840,  which  gave  a  ropresentation  of  23  members  to  the  Town 
Council  and  of  10  to  outside  bodies,  viz.,  one  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  three  to  the  Merchants'  House,  two  to  the  Traders'  House, 
two  to  the  Barony  of  Grorbals,  and  one  each  to  the  two  neighbouring 
burghs  of  Calton  and  Anderston,  making  the  whole  body  of  trustees  33 
in  number.  This  remained  the  constitution  till  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1858. 

The  undertaking  is,  and  has  been,  administered  by  an  incorporated 
body  of  25  statutory  trusteee,  who  give  their  services  without  remune- 
ration, consisting  of  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  (ez-officio),  nine 
town  councillors  of  Glasgow,  and  16  members  representative  of  the 
shipping,  mercantile,  and  trading  interests  of  Glasgow,  viz.,  two  elected 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  two  elected  by  the  Merchants'  House, 
two  elected  by  the  Traders'  House,  and  nine  elected  by  the  shipowners 
and  harbour  ratepayers.     The  powers  of  the  trufiitees  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  Works:  (a)  The  deepening,  widening,  and  straightening  of  the 
river,  together  with  the  lighting  and  buoying  thereof.  (6)  The  con- 
struction of  quayage,  tidal  basins,  graving  docks,  and  the  equipment 
cl  the  harbour  with  sheds,  cranes,  tramways,  and  other  appliances, 
and  the  general  maintenance  of  the  whole  undertaking. 

2.  The  borrowing  of  money  for  capital  purposes.  The  amount  has 
steadfly  increased,  tiU  it  is  now  £7,250,000. 

As  the  result  of  much  expense  in  blasting  and  dredging  the  river  bed 
has  been  deepened  from  24  ft.  to  29  ft.,  and  a  vessel  drawing  27^  ft. 
can  come  up  to  Glasgow  on  one  tide. 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  enormous  traffic  croeting  the  river  at 
different  points  various  methods  have  been  resorted  to,  and  the  diffi- 
culties will  be  all  the  m.ore  realised  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  Clyde  divides  Glasgow  in  two,  from  east  to  west.  Two  of  the  largest 
railway  companies  have  their  terminal  stations  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  and  the  whole  of  their  passenger  traffic  has  to  be  carried 
across  the  river.  On  her  immense  girder  bridges  both  these  companies 
have  connection  with  our  own  Midland  and  North  Western,  and  other 
systems.  At  one  part,  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  a  fine  suspension 
bridge,  for  foot  passengers  only ;  and  at  other  busy  thoroughfares  some 
half  dozen  fine  granite  and  stone  bridges  serve  for  conveying  the  electric- 
tram  services,  etc.  At  the  centre  of  the  shipping  several  ir.derp:round 
passages  have  been  made  for  vehicular  traffic,  as  weE  as  a  large  supply 
of  steam,  ferries,  which  also  carry  passengers.  Some  years  ago  the 
trustees  inaugurated  a  service  of  small  passenger  steamers  called 
Cluthas,  sailing  from  the  east  end  of  the  city  right  down  to  the  shii>- 
building  yards,  with  frequent  calls  on  the  journey.  The  extent  to 
which  this  service  is  used  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  over  three  million 
passengers  were  carried  by  these  vessels  last  yoiir ;  while  the  cross-river 
ferries  carried  nine  million  passengers,  and  over  460,000  vehicles. 

The  Clyde  Navigation,  which  has  been  financed  solely  on  its  own 
credit,  without  any  Government  or  municipal  aid  whatever,  shows  the 
following  revenue  for  1900,  viz.,  £441,000,  and,  notwithstanding  that 
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revenue,  bears  its  full  share  of  expenditure.     The  total  suri^usee   in 
the  last  three  years  amounted  to  £135,000. 

The  custom's  revenue  of  the  port  is  nearly  two  milliona  a  year.  The 
trade  of  the  port  for  the  year  ended  June  30th,  1901,  per  number  and 
tonnace  of  vessels  is  as  follows  :  — 

Inwards—  No.  Tonnage. 

Sailing  Veasels 686         ...  108,641 

Steam  Veasela 14,696         ...         4,276,782 

Total 15,281         ...         4,886,423 

Oiitwai*d&~^~ 

Sailing  Veeeels 672         ...  116,466 

Steam  Veaaela 14,668         ...        4,269,474 

ToUl 16,140         ...         4,375,940 

Grand  Total 80,421         ...         8,761,363 


A       USEFUL       INVENTION. 


THE  "CITOPHONE." 
(I.   E.    C.) 
(Communicated  by  Mr.  C.  A.    Clarke.) 


Pbbhaps  within  a  shorter  period  than  can  be  realised 
at  present,  communication  between  the  master  and  his 
butler,  or  between  mistresses  and  their  servants,  will  be 
carried  on  by  means  now  known  as  the  Marconi  system 
of  wireless  telegraphy;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  ought  to 
be  widely  known  than  an  inexpensive  and  efficient  means 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  giving  orders  to  servants 
without  the  necessity  of  the  servant  coming  personally 
to  answer  the  bell.  This  is  a  convenience  afforded 
in  the  discovery  and  production  of  an  instrument 
sold  under  the  name  of  "  Citophone."  The  use  of 
this  instrument  assumes  the  existence  of  electric  bells, 
which,  however,  are  rarely  absent  from  houses  with 
modern  arrangements. 

To  be  able  to  give  orders  to  servants  without  them 
coming  to  the  room  is  certainly  an  advantage  fully 
recognised  by  householders,  and  this  is  what  can  be 
done  by  the  use  of  the  Citophone,  with  no  alteration 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  existing  beU  wires.  The 
push  alone  must  be  replaced  by  one  having  two 
pin  holes  to  receive  the  double  pin  connection  to  the 
Citophone. 

The  cost  does  not  exceed  one  guinea  for  tihe 
complete  set,  which  is  designed  artistically  so  as  to 
harmonise  with  the  best  arranged  room. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Jamuabt  1st  to  June  80th,  1902. 


The  595th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Coal  Exchanore, 
Market  Place,  on  Saturday,  Januaiy  4th,  1902,  at  5  p.m.  In  the  chair,  Mr. 
Hasst  Nuttall- 

There  was  a  large  attendaziee  of  the  membere'  children  and  their  friends 
at  this  Aniraal  Yictorian.  Children's  Party. 

At  5  p.m.  the  Victorians  received  the  childrei.  Geographical  lantern 
slides  and  the  phonograph  were  shown,  and  g^mes  and  dances  were 
indulged  in  until  7-30  p.m.,  when  Mr.  J.  D.  Wilde,  the  examiner,  read  his 
report-  npon  the  replies  submitted  by  the  children  to  the  questions  in 
Geography  during  the  year. 

(See  AT^nnal  Beport.) 

Mr.  Habbt  Nuttall  (who  apolog^ed  for  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Nuttall) 
then  distributed  the  prizes  to  the  children,  after  which  Mrs.  H.  Sowerbutts 
cut  Captain  Casati's  cake. 

Mr.  D.  McKeoo  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies  for  assisting,  to 
the  Examiner,  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Martin  for  the  phonograph,  to  Captain  Casati 
for  tiie  cake,  to  the  Yiotoriaus,  and  to  Mr.  Nuttall  for  presiding,  distributing 
the  prizes.    Mr.  B.  Stewabt  seconded,  and  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  Nuttall  responded. 

After  more  games  and  dances,  at  nine  o'clock  the  children  left,  after 
having  spent  an  enjoyable  evening.  During  the  evening  light  refreshments 
were  given  to  the  children. 


The  596th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
January  14th,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  Habbt  Nuttall. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secbetabt  addressed  the  members  on  "  Ceylon,"  and  illustrated 
his  lecture  with  a  very  large  and  fine  set  of  lantern  8lid->s. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary  was  moved,  seconded,  and 
carried,  to  which  the  Secretary  responded. 


The  597th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
January  21st,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Thoicpstone  gave  an  account  of  his  tour  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  which  he  illustrated  with  a»  number  of  fine  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  W.  Booth  Leech  moved,  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Swallow,  B.Sc,  seconded, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Thompsons  responded. 
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The  598th  Meeting  of  the  Society-  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday. 
January  28th,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  Mr    Habbt  Nuttall. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meetings,  held  January  14th,  1902,  and  January 
21st,  1902,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secbetart  gave  an  account  of  "The  Bis)  and  Progress  of  the 
North  German  Lloyds  Shipping  Company,"  and  illustrated  the  address  with 
a  large  transparent  moving  globe,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Society 
by  that  company,  and  with  a  Map  of  the  World,  a  framed  picture  of  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  passing  the  Needles,  which  had  l)ccn  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Messrs.  Keller,  Wallis  and  Co.,  Manchester,  and  with  a 
number  of  lantern  slides. 

Several  members  took  part  in  a  lively  discussion,  after  which  Mr. 
Lewis  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Scott,  and  carried. 

The  Secbetabt  responded. 

(A  riminU  of  this  address  will  be  subsequently  published 'in  the  Journal.) 


The  699th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
February  4tth,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.  In  the  ohair,  Bev.  S.  A.  Steinthal, 
F.R.G.S. 

The  Bev.  P.  M.  Hiqoinson,  M.A.,  addressed  the  members  "On  a 
Visit  to  Palmyra,"  and  illustrated  his  address  with  a  number  of  fine  lantern 
slides  made  from  photographs  taken  by  himself  and  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  G.  Peabson  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Reid  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Higgfinson  for  his  lecture. 

Mr.  HiooiNSON  responded. 


The  eOOth  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuasday, 
February  11th,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.    In  the  ohaii,  the  Seobetabt. 

The  Minutes  of  the  two  previous  meetings  were  read  and  approved. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was  announced: — 

Obdixabt:  Mr.  Joseph  Child. 

Associate  :   Miss  L.  W.  Benshiw. 

The  following  presentations  to  the  Library  were  announced :  — 

Added  to  the  Library :  "  Guide  to  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands,  with 
the  Azores."    By  A.   S.  Brown. 

"  Cremation  in  Manchester  and  Elsewhere."  By  J.  Harvey-Simpson, 
Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Crematorium. 

The  Publishers:  Parts  8  and  9  of  "Tlie  Twentieth  Century  Citizens' 
Atlas."     London:    George   Newnes,   Limited. 

Mr.  George  Thomas :  One  framed  photograph  of  Athens  (latest).  Album 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900.  "Five  Guides  to  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
1900."  "Catalogue  of  the  L-ian  Collection  and  Exhibits  in  the  British 
Boyal  Pavilion,  Paris  Exhibition,  190D."  "  Catalogue  of  the  British  Fine 
Art  Section,  Paris  Exhibition,  1900."  "A.  Michelsen's  Guide  to  Copen- 
hagen." 

The  Society:  "  Boletim  do  Museu  Paraense  de  Historia  Natural  E 
Ethnographia."     Para:    Brazil,   1900-1.     Vol.   III.,  Nos.    1,  2. 

The  Society:  "Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  de  Geographic  de  Finlande." 
Fennia  10,  1894-1901;  Fennia  16,  1899-1900;   Fennia  18.  1900-1901. 

Dr.  B.  Schiitt:  "  Mittheilungen  der  Horozontalpendal-station,  Ham- 
burg."   No9.  7,  8,   July  and   Auj^ust. 
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ITie  Agent-Gkneral  ©f  New  .South  Wales :  "  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Mines,  New  South  Wales,  1900." 

The  Company:  "Belgian  State  Railway  and  Mail  Packet  Service. 
Dover-Ostend  Time  Tables,  3rd  Januaiy,  1902." 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  L.  C.  Casartelli,  M.A.:  "  Bradshaw'g  Railway  Time 
Table,  lOkh  Mo.,  19th,  1839  (reprint)." 

Captain  W.  Nelson  Greenwood,  F.R.Met.S. :  "  Greenwood's  Kludono- 
metric  Tide  Titbles  and  Port  Directory  for  1892,  1894,  1896,  1898,  1899, 
1900,  1901,  1902."  Bound  in  cloth.  "  Compte  Rendu  du  Congr^  Scienti- 
fique  International  des  Catholiques.    Tenu  h  Paris,  1891  and  1894."    17  parts. 

Dr.  J.  Richmond:  A  topographical  Plan  of  Manchester  and  Salford, 
by  C.  Laurent. 

The   Publishers:    "Ross,    Limited,    Photographic   Catalogue,    1901." 

Correspondence  was  read  from  the  following: —  Professor  R.  L.  Gamer; 
Antwerp  Royal  Geographical  Society;  Mr.  George  Collins  Levey,  C.M.G., 
re  British  Exhibition  in  St.  Petersburg,  1902;  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Thomson, 
Brisbane. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  following: — -Miss  Law,  Urmston;  Mr.  L.  K. 
Bajulaye,  West  Coast  of  Africa;  Editors  of  "The  Journal  of  Geography," 
New  York;  Middleton  Literary  and  Scientific  Society;  the  Public  Library 
oi  the  City  of  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Mabtin  gave  an  account  of  a  visit  he  made  to  Killamey, 
and  illustrated  I  is  lecture  with  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lbwis  moved,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  seconded,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Martin  for  his  lecture,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Mabtin  responded. 


The  601st  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
February  18th,  1902,  ct  7-30  p.m.  In  the  chair,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mellor.  J.P., 
F.R.G.S.  V 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  W.  Booth  Lbech  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  made  by 
him  to  Mogador.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  a  number  of  lantern 
slides  made  from  photographs  taken  by  himielf.  Mr.  Leech  has  kindly 
presented  some  of  the  photographs  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  B.  I.  Bblisha  moved,  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Thoicpstonb  seconded,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Leach  responded. 


The  602nd  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  TuoBday, 
February  25th,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.  In  the  chair,  Mr.  Joel  Wainwrioht, 
J.P. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  membezs  was  announced:  — 

Obdinabt:  Mr.  B.  Crabtree,  Mrs.  B.  Crabtree,  Mr.  L.  W.  Lydo,  M.a.  . 
F.B.S.G.S.,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Close  Brooks. 

Affiliated  Society:    Middleton   Literary  and   Scientific  Society. 

The  following  presentations  were  announced:  — 

Mr.  G.  H.  Warren:  The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies*  Limited 
(England  and  Scotland)  Annual,  1902. 
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The  India  OflS.ce:  List  of  Proceedings,  etc. — North-Westem  Promce 
and  other  minor  administrations,  1834-1899.  Preserved  in  the  Becord 
Department  of  the  India  OflSce,  London. 

The     Director-General     of     Military     Intelligence    Department,    Wir 

Office,    London:    Map  of  Egyptian   Soudan  (10   sheets);    ecale,    1/250,000. 

Map  of  Country  from  Nasser  to  Lake  Rudolf,  No.  1,672a;  scale,  1/1,000,000; 

1901.     Map  of  Country  adjacent  to  the  Bed   and  White  Yolta  Biven  (4 

uheets),  Nos.  1,934a,  b,  c,  d;  scale,  1/250,000;    1900. 

The  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford:  Historical  Atlas  of  Modern  Enn^ 
Part  28. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society:  Route  Map  from  Farafra  to  Siwa, 
1898 ;  scale,  1/1,000,000.  Mjip  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate ;  scale,  1/2,(XX),000. 
Map  of  Africa;  scale,  1/40,000,000.  Map  of  the  Route  from  Mogador  to 
Marrakesh  (Morocco),  and  thence  to  Mazagh«n;  scale,  1/1,000,000.  Map 
to  illustrate  a  Journey  along  the  Congo-Zambesi  Water  Parting,  1899; 
scalo,  1/1,500,000.     Map  of  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan;  scale,  1/5,000,000. 

Messrs.  Thoe.  Cook  and  Son:  Cook's  Excursionist.  Vol  LII.,  No.  1, 
February. 

The  Publishers:  Industani  Self-taught,  with  Phonetic  Pronunciation. 
Contains  Vocabularies,  Travel,  Talk,  etc.  By  C.  A.  Thimm,  F.R.O.S. 
London:   £.  Marlborough  and  Co.     1902. 

The  Author:  Our  Art  Gallery,  our  Reference  Library,  and  our  Royal 
Infirmary.     A  Plea  for  Combined  Action.    By  Councillor  W.  T.  Rothwell. 

The  followinqf  correspondence  was  read  •• — 

Sir  Clements  B.  Markham  referring  to  the  Antarctic  Belief  Ship;  Mr. 
A.  J.  Herbertson  giving  reference  to  the  Geographical  Association  and  the 
School  of  Geography,  Oriel  College,  Oxf  3rd;  Mr.  P.  S.  Inskipp  on  Rhodesia; 
Mr.  J.  P.  Thomson,  Brisbane,  on  the  Geographical  Evolution  of  the  Austra- 
lian Continent,  the  Climate  and  Artesian  Waters  of  Australia,  and  an 
account  of  Lord  Lamington's  Travels  in  Mexico,  1887. 

Mr.  John  Cocks  addrecsed  the  members,  giving  the  results  of  travel 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  p^^rticularly  the  Island  of  Barbadoes.  The  addreu 
was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cocks  for  his  lecture  was  moved  by 
Mr.  H.  NuTTALL,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Howard  Bbxd,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Cocks  responded. 


The  603rd  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
March  4th,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  Howabd  Bssd. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Rev.  John  Chinn,  who  has  spent  some  time  at  Bocas  del  Toro, 
addressed  the  members  on  his  experiences  at  tJiis  place  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  The  address  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  made  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Mr.  Chinn  during  his  residence. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Chinn  for  his 
lecture,  Mr.  Gbo.  Pearson  seconded,  and  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  Chinn  responded. 


The  604th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
March  11th,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  Harrt  Nuttall. 
The  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
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The  Election  of  the  following  new  members  were  announced :  Mr.  Wilfred 
,    Becker  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Bussel. 

The  following  presentations  were  announced:  — 
;  The   Royal    Geographical    Society:    Traverse    across    the     Ya     Lung, 

j    Tangste,  Me  Kong  and  Salwen  Bivers  to  the  Irawadi;    scale,  1/1,500,000; 
i    1900. 

Messrs.    Thos.    Cook    and    Son:    Cook's    Excursionist.     Vol.    LII.,   No. 
;    3,  March. 

,  Alderman    George  Galloway,  J.P.    (Preston) :    The   Aborigines  of  Tas- 

mania,   by  H.   Ling  Both.     Halifax:    F.   King   and  Sons.     1899.     Antique 
Works  of  Art  from  Benin,  West  Africa,  obtained  by  the  Punitiye  Expedition 
in  1897,  and  now  in  General  Pitt  Bivers's  Museum  at  Famham.     Dorset: 
•    1900. 

Mr.  John  Ainsworth  (Nairobi) :  The  European  Colonists'  Association 
oi  East  Africa:  Beport  of  the  first  and  Bec3nd  meetings,  held  on  4th  and 
19tiL  January,  1902. 

The  Bev.  T.  P.  Spedding  (Bochdale) :  Hungary.  By  Dr.  B61a 
Erodi,  President  of  the   Hungarian  Geog^raphical   Society,    Budapest. 

Captain  Ch.  Lemaire :  Mission  Scientifique  du  Ka-Tanga,  Seizi^me 
3fimoire. 

The  Directer-General  of  Mobilization  and  Military  Intelligence: 
Egyptian  Sudan,  No.  1,439;  scale,  1/250,000;  sheets,  Musha,  Akobo.  West 
Africa,  No.  1,539;  scale,  1/1,000,000;  sheet,  Nikki. 

The  Bev.  T.  P.  Speddinq,  of  Boohdale,  addressed  the  members  on  "  A 
Tour  in  Hungary  in  1901."  He  illustrated  his  address  with  slides  made 
by  him  from  photographs  taken  by  him  on  the  journey. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Spedding  was  moved  by  Mr.  B.  G.  Lawson, 
leconded  by  Mr.  John  Mathsb,  and  carried,  to  which  Mr.  Spedding 
responded. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  Yictorians  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Friday, 
March  14th,  1902,  at  5  p.m. 

The  Victorians  met  in  the  Members'  Boom  to  consider  the  arrangements 
for  1902-3,  after  which  a  Smoking  Concert  was  held  in  the  Library  to  bid 
good-bye  to  Mr.  B.  W.  Swallow,  B.Sc,  who  has  received  an  appointment 
in  the  new  University  at  Tai  Yuan  fn  Shansi,  Norih  China. 

During  the  evening  refreshments  were  served,  and  Mr.  Nuttall  pre- 
sented a  camera  to  Mr.  Swallow,  which  had  been  bought  by  the  Yictorians 
for  him. 

The  following  ladies  and  gentLeiren  afterwards  contributed  to  the 
harmony  of  the  evening: — Mrs.  Willoughby,  Miss  K.  Smith,  Mias  Beed, 
Mr.  J.  Howard  Beed.  Mr.  William  Harper,  Mr.  Wade,  Mr.  John  Snaddon, 
Mr.  Bobert  Stewart,  Mr.  M.  W.  Thompetonc.  aiid  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith. 


The  605th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
li»rt>h  25th,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.    In  the  chair,   Mr.  J.  Howard  Beed. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The   Chaibman  read  a  paper  on  "Bhodesia,"   by  Mr.   P.  S.  Inakipp, 
which  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

The    Secbetabt      read  the     following     papers:— "The     Progress    of 
Tanganika,"  "  The  Climate  and  Artesian  Waters  of  Australia,"  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
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Thomson,    Gold    Medallist     and    F.B.S.G.S.,    Brisbane,    and    a    paper   on 
"  Mexico/'  by  the  Bight  Honourable  Lord  Lamington. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Beed  and  the  Secretary  |or  reading 
the  papers,  and  to  the  authors  for  kindly  sending  them. 


The  606th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tnesday, 
A}xril  15th,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  Bobebt  Stewabt. 

The  Minntes  of  the  prcviouB  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  election  of  Messrs.  Henry  Broome,  George  Drammond,  and  T.  W. 
Brown  as  Ordinary  members  was  announced. 

The  following  presentations  were  announced:  — 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company:  Port  of  Manchester:  Official 
Sailing  List.     No.  31.       April,  1902. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  and  Son:  Cook's  IlzcarBionist  and  Home  and 
Foreign  Tourist  Advei-tiser.     Yol.   LI  I.,  No.   3.     April,  1902. 

The  Publishers:  "The  Twentieth  Century  Citizens'  Atlas."  Part  14. 
London:    George  Newnes,   Limited. 

The  Publishers:  Wilson  Line  of  Steamers:  Particulars  of  Boyal 
Mail   Passenger   and  Cargo   Services.     Summer   Season,    1902. 

Added  to  the  Library:  "  Baden-Powell  of  Mafeking,"  by  J.  S.  Fletcher. 
London:  Methuen  and  Co.  "Boberts  of  Pretoria:  the  Story  of  his  Life," 
by  J.  S.  Fletcher.  London:  Methuen  and  Co.  Trafford  Park:  Past  and 
Present,   and  Ship  Canal  Guide,  1902.     Manchester-   B.  S.  Chrystal. 

C.  Boeder:  Map  of  England  and  Wales  (twenty  sheets).  London: 
John  Stockdale,  1809.  Bradshaw's  Map  of  the  Bailway^,  Canals  and 
Navigable  Bivers  situated  in  the  Counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  Derby,  and 
Chester.     Bradshaw  and  Black  lock,  1845. 

The  Author,  the  Hon.  J.  V.  Bower:  "Memoirs  of  Explorations  in 
the  Basin  of  the  Mississippi":  Vol.  I.,  1898,  "  Quivira."  Vol.  II..  1899, 
"Harahey."  Vol.  III.,  1900,  "Mille  Lac."  Vol.  IV.,  1901,  "Kathio." 
Vol.  v.,  1902,  "  Kakabikansing." 

Letters  thanking  the  members  of  the  Society  for  their  sympathy  from 
the  familiee  of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Hopkinson,  J.P.,  Mr.  William 
Hinmers,  J. P.,  Mr.  Abraham  Haworth,  Mrs.  Steinthal,  and  from  Senator 
Vignoni  for  the  family  of  the  late  Major  Casati.  Letters  from  the  Bhodesia 
Scientific  Association,  Bulawayo;  the  Hon.  J.  V.  Brower,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
U.S.A.;  General  Greeley,  Washington,  D.C.,  announcing  valuable  gifts  to 
the  Society.  Letter  from  Mr.  Garner  referring  to  the  Ashton  and  Staly- 
bridge  Park,  and  other  letters  were  read. 

Communications  referring  to  Exhibitions  this  year  at  Cork,  Wolver- 
hampton, Diisscldorf,  Antwerp  (a  Caitographic  Exhibit  to  celebrate  the  25th 
year  of  the  foundation  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Antwerp,  tihe 
School  of  Mercator,  and  others),  and  St.  Petersburg  were  reported. 

The  proposal  to  hold  the  74th  Congress  of  Natural  Philosopher?  and 
Physicians  at  Carlsbad  in  September  next  was  read. 

A  long  conversation  on  the  question  of  excursions  took  place,  following 
which  a  list  of  suggested  excursions  was  adopted,  and  the  meeting  closed. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Victorians  was  held  in  the  Members'  Boom, 
on  Friday,  April  18th,  1902,  at  6  p.m.,  at  which  the  work  of  the  Victorians 
was  conBidered,  and  the  Annual  Beport  agreed  to.     (See  Annual  Beport.) 
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The  607th  Meetmg  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Peel  Park  Museum, 
on  Saturday,  Apiil  26th,  1902,  at  3  p.m. 

At  3  p.m.  Mr.  B.  H.  Mullen,  M.A.,  the  Curator,  received  the  members 
of  the  Society,  and  conducted  them  through  the  Museum. 

The  Museum  has  been  re-arranged  by  Mr.  Mullen,  and  is  now  most 
interesting  and  instructive,  particularly  from  an  ethnographical  point  of  view. 

The  Salford  Library  and  Museum  Committee  very  kindly  granted  the 
use  of  a  room  in  the  Museum  in  which  the  Annual  Conference  of  Victorians 
and  of  delegates  from  affiliated  societies  was  held.  The  Conference  began 
at  4  p.m. 

The  Conference  was  very  useful  in  consi-iering  matters  in  relation  to 
the  future  work  of  the  Yictcrians. 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference  tea  was  partaken  of  in  the  Park  Befresh- 
ment  Booms. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Alderman  G.  T.  Mandley 
and  the  Committee  for  the  use  of  the  room  for  the  Conference,  and  to  Mr. 
Mullen  for  his  kindly  guidance  through  the  Museum. 

Alderman  Mandley  and  Mr.  Mullen  responded. 


The  608th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Stamford  Park  Befresh- 
ment  Booms,    on    Saturday,    May   3rd,    1902.       In    the  chair.   Councillor 

BOTTOMLXT. 

The  guide  of  the  party  was  Mr.  C.  T.  J.  Gamer,  who  led  the  party  to 
the  Ashton-under-Lyne  Technical  School,  where  they  were  kindly  received 
by  the  Priitcipal,  who  showed  them  round  the  building  and  appliances, 
llie  party  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  appliances  for  teaching  spinning 
and  weaving,  also  the  cookery  classes  and  other  parts  of  the  institution. 
Mr.  G«mer  then  led  some  of  the  members  to  the  Old  Church,  which  was 

examined. 

On  the  party  ro-assembllng  at  the  Stamford  Park  gates  they  were 
m0t  and  received  by  Mr.  Lunt,  the  Curator.  Mr.  Lunt  showed  the  members 
round  the  Park,  which  was  a  surprise  to  many  of  the  members  and  a  delight 
to  all  for  its  extent  and  beauty,  and  the  splendid  way  in  which  the  ground 
had  been  adapted  for  the  use  as  a  public  park.  After  the  inspection  and 
a  voyage  on  one  of  the  lakes  in  a  steamboat  the  party  adjourned  to  the 
Park  Befreshment  Booms  for  tea. 

Hearty  vot3S  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  PrindpaJ  of  the  Technical 
School,  to  the  Vicar,  to  Mr.  Lunt  and  his  son,  «n  1  to  Miss  Lunt  for  their 
kindly  guidance  and  assistance,  and  to  Mr.  Gamer  for  his  aervices.  Mr. 
Lunt  responded. 

The  609th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Moreton  Hall,  on  Saturday. 
May  10th,  1902.    In  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  Thompson.     Guide,  the  Secbbtabt. 

A  number  of  the  members  visited  Mow  Cop  and  Moreton  Hall.  They 
had  a  very  pleasant  walk,  having  tea  at  Moreton  Hall. 

Thanks  were  given  to  the  Guides. 

The  610th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  PhiUps  Park,  on 
We^esday,  May  14th,  1902. 

A  visit  was  paid  to  Clayton  Old  Hall  and  PhUips  Park.  PhiUps 
Park  wa«  visited  particularly  to  see  the  tulips  and  other  bulbous  plants. 
The  sight  of  the  wonderful  combination  of  colour  in  the  sheltered  valley 
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of  Philips  Park  waa  delightful;  the  combinatioiis  were  great  triumphs  of 
the  gardener's  skill  in  selecting  plants  to  produce  such  ^endid  effects.  It 
was  difficult  to  realise  thai  this  exhibition  was  in  the  city  of  Manchest'Cr, 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  risit  will  leave  a  long  and  pleasant  memory. 

The  611th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Queen's  Park,  on 
Saturday,  May  17th,  1902. 

A  party  of  the  members  visited  the  Exhibition  of  Pictures  at  Queen's 
Park,  after  which  ihey  were  shown  over  Boggart  Hole  Clough  by  the 
Secretary.    The  party   spent  an  enjoyable  afternoon. 


The  612t]L  Meeting  of  the  Socie>ty  was  held  at  Whitworth  Park,  on 
Wednesday,  May  28th,  1902. 

A  number  of  members  visited  Whitworth  Park,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis.  They  inspected  the  new  galleries  and  the  water-colour 
drawings  and  other  artistic  exhibits. 

The  613th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Manor  House,  Woodley, 
on  Saturday,  June  14th,  1902.    In  the  chair,  Mr.  Joel  Wainwbioht^  J.P. 

Mr.  Wainwright  met  the  members  at  Hyde,  and  acted  as  g^ide.  On 
the  way  Mr.  Wainwright  gave  short  histories  of  the  houses  and  places, 
and  of  some  of  their  previous  inhabitants,  which  made  the  walk  to  '^e 
Manor  House,  Woodley,  a  very  interesting  one.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallwork 
received  the  members  at  the  Manor  House.  The  members  were  permitted 
by  Mr.  Wallwork  to  inspect  his  mechanical  workshop  an^  his  beautiful 
garden.  The  Secretary  read  a  touching  story  called  "  Why  the  Company 
dined  Billykins."  The  story  was  found  in  Sunset,  an  illustrated  monthly 
journal  of  western  travel,  published  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  and 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Bud.  Falck,  of  Liverpool.  Befreah- 
ments  were  offered  to  the  members  in  the  large  hall.  A  musical 
selection  was  given  by  Mr.  G.  Hindle  on  the  organ.  Music  was  also 
discoursed  by  a  piano  played  by  electric  motor. 

Mr.  J.  HowABD  Beed  moved  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wallwork  for  their  very  kind  reception,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  PiCKEBiNO,  and  carried.     Mr.  Wallwobk  responded. 

Very  hearty  thanks  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Wainwright  for  his  guidance 
and  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Yictorians  was  held  at  Ermenda,  Church  Boad, 
Umiston,  on  Saturday,  June  21fit,  1902. 

Mr.  A.  Y.  ScHOLriELD  invited  the  Victorians  to  his  house,  where  an 
enjoyable  afternoon  was  spent.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schodfield  for  their  kindness  to  a  large  party.  Mr. 
ScHOL7ii;LD  responded. 

THE   CABTOGBAPHIC   EXHIBITION  AT  ANTWEBP. 

June  28th,  1902. 
The  Secretary  and  several  members  of  the  Society  visited  the  Carto- 
graphical Exhibition  at  Antwerp,  a  most  interesting  exhibition  shown  by 
ihe  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Antwerp  in  celebration  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  the  Society.  The  Secretary  will  subsequently  give  a  report 
of  the  visit. 
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THROUGH  CONNEMARA  WITH  A  CAMERA. 

By  M.    W*  Thompstonb. 
(AddzMsed  to  the  Society  In  the  Library). 

IN  the  fjEur  West  of  Ireland,  on  the  border  of  the  Atlantic 
Oeean^  lies  a  district  until  recently  known  to  few,  who, 
poflsibly  led  there  in  the  first  instance  by  chance,  combined 
with  the  desire  of  breaking  away  from  the  monotony  and 
restraint  of  the  fashionable  watenne  place,  and  well-oeaten 
tourist  routes,  haye  been  charmed  witn  tnepicturesq  ue  solitude 
of  these  western  Highlands  of  Ireland.  Here,  amid  scenes  of 
surpassing  grandeur,  far  remoyed  from  the  strife  and  ^'  hurly 
burly"  of  aaily  life,  we  may  wander  at  our  ease  amid  the 
yalleys  and  glens,  along  the  sides  of  the  riyers,  or  fish  the  lakes 
for  salmon  and  trout,  or  ascend  the  mountains,  for  ''Wild 
Connemara"  is  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  antiquarian, 
geologist,  and  botanist ;  the  sportsman,  artist,  and  photo^apher 
equally  with  the  ordinary  trayeller  will  find  many  thmgs  to 
interest  them,  and  while  engaged  in  their  seyeral  ways  their 
health  is  benefited  by  the  pure  atmosphere  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  small  amount  of  extra  cost  and  trouble 
incurred  in  the  journey  will  be  repaid  many  times  oyer  by  the 
benefits  receiyed. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  adyantages  and  disadyantages 
of  the  yarious  routes  to  this  part  of  Ireland,  but  will  take  you 
by  the  one  I  used,  which  I  can  cordially  recommend ;  besides, 
it  is  the  one  most  frequented,  and  I  will  take  it  that  we  haye 
arriyed  in  Dublin,  and  are  ready  to  start  on  the  journey  across 
the  island. 

Leaying  Broadstone  Station,  the  terminus  of  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland,  we  pass  on  our  left  the  far 
famed  Phoenix  Park,  while  to  the  right  rises  Dunsink  Hill, 
crowned  by  the  Dublin  Obseryatory.  The  line  follows  the 
course  of  the  Royal  Canal  as  far  as  Mullingar,  and  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  yaried  scenery  along  the  route;  as  far  as 
Maynooth,  the  country  is  fertile  and  well  wooded,  but  leaying 
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that  town  the  famous  Bog  of  Allen  is  crossed,  and  you  see 
nothing  but  a  flat  moving  plain  stretching  away  to  the  horizon. 

Muilin^ar  is  the  principal  town  of  Westmeath,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Ireland,  and  to  those  who  can  afford  the  time  is 
well  worth  a  visit.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Lake  Belvedere,  and 
sixteen  miles  away  the  little  village  of  Lishry,  the  birthplace  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  who  has'made  it  famous  under  the  name  of 
"  Auburn  "  in  his  poem  of  "  The  Deserted  Village." 

Leaving  Mullingar,  the  next  stopping  place  of  any 
importance  is  Athlone,  which  besides  being  situated  in  two 
provinces,  Leinster  and  Connaught,  and  two  counties,  Westmeath 
and  Roscommon,  claims  to  be  the  most  central  town  in  Ireland. 
Pursuing  our  way  past  Ballinasloe,  Aughrim,  and  Athenry,  we 
reach  Galway,  first  crossing  a  magnificent  swivel  bridge  154  ft. 
long,  thrown  across  Lough  Athalia,  a  branch  of  Gralway  Bay,  and 
alight  at  the  terminus  within  the  city.  It  is  from  here  that 
the  tour  through  the  Western  Highlands  really  commences. 

The  district  I  was  about  to  visit  extends  75  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  (jalway  in  the  south  to  Sligo  in  the  north, 
and  westwards  to  Clifden  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  45  miles. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  Sligo  Bay,  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  south  by  Galway  Bay,  on  the  east  by  the  lakes 
Corrib,  Mask,  and  Conn,  with  their  connections  of  streams, 
and  intersected  all  over  by  lakes  of  varying  sizes,  the  larger 
dotted  with  islands,  forming  with  their  rivers  and  streams  a 
perfect  network  of  water,  the  whole  surrounded  by  300  miles  of 
coastline,  with  its  bays  and  creeks.  It  isi  Iso  mountainous, 
forming  an  endless  succession  of  intervening  ravines,  valleys, 
gorges,   etc.,   affording    scenery    of    the    grandest    and    most 

gicturesque  type.  It  was  to  this  district  that  non-conforming 
atholics  in  times  past  were  banished,  under  the  impression 
that  its  wilds  *'  represented  that  place  to  which  religious  bigots 
of  all  ages  have  consigned  those  who  think  differently  from 
themselves."    If  so.  Purgatory  must  be  a  pleasant  spot. 

The  town  of  Galway  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  (Saltive  river 
close  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bay.  The  first  authentic 
information  records  its  capture  hj  Connor  King  of  Munster,  in 
1132,  but  like  most  old  towns  its  history  is  lost  in  antiquity. 
Taken  by  the  English  under  Richard  de  Burgh,  Galway  rose 
to  a  town  of  some  importance,  though  harassed  by  the  guerUla 
warfare  carried  on  by  the  OTlatherties,  the  former  owners  of 
the    town,    who,    beaten,    but    not    destroyed,    had    retained 

{possession  of  several  fortresses  in  the  neighbourhood ;  so 
ormidable  did  this  become  that  the  townspeople  had  inscribed 
over  the  west  gate  of  the  city  the  following  petition  taken  from 
their  Litany : — 

From  the  ferocioue  CFlatheHiee 

Good  Lord,  deliver  ub  ! 


Through  Connemara  with  a  Caviera.  Ill 

Shortly  after  its  conquest,  thirteen  families  settled  within  its 
walls,  this  led  to  its  being  called  the  "  Citie  of  the  Tribes," 

g'Ten  it  originally  by  Cromwell's  soldiers  in  derision,  for  the 
yalty  with  which  they  stuck  to  each  other  during  trouble  and 
persecution. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Galway  was  a  town  of  some 
importance  on  account  of  its  trade  with  Spain,  and  it  is  surmised 
with  some  truth,  that  the  dark  complexion  and  jet-black  hair  of 
many  of  the  present  inhabitants  is  due  to  the  intermarriage  of 
these  Galway  merchant  princes  with  some  fair  daughters  of  that 
southern  country ;  its  streets  and  houses  also  bear  out  this 
supposition,  and  as  I  vandered  about  the  town  I  was  struck 
with  the  number  of  houses  whose  exteriors  bore  evidence  of 


Spanish  influence  in  their  architecture.  Since  then  Galway  has 
faJlen  on  evil  days,  its  trade  has  flown,  leaving  behind  deserted 
quays,  ruined  houses,  silent  memorials  of  past  splendour. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  old  nouses  is  Lynch 
Castle,  the  former  residence  ol  a  wealthy  (Jalway  family  of 
merchants ;  it  is  decorated  in  the  Spsjiiah-Irish  style,  over  the 
door  is  carved  a  death's  head  and  cross  bones  in  black  marble, 
with  the  motto — 

Remember  duUi,  Tuiiti  of  Vuiiti  uid  kU  U  but  TuiilL 

One  of  the  family  when  Mayor  of  Galway  hanged  from  one 
of  the  windows  his  own  son,  who  had  been  convicted  of  murder ; 
a  tablet  recording  the  event  is  placed  in  the  outer  wall  of  St. 
Nicholas'  Church  in  Lombard  Street. 
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St.  Nicholas'  Church,  erected  in  1830,  is  called  by  the 
inhabitants  "the  cathedral"  It  is  of  Decorated  architecture, 
and  the  tover,  rebuilt  in  1885,  rises  from  the  centre  of  the 
church.  It  contains  several  monuments  to  the  Lynch  family 
and  an  ancient  confesuonal. 

On  the  right  of  the  harbour  is  the  Claddagh,  whose 
inhabitants,  descended  from  an  ancient  race,  have  a  very  gipsy 
appearance ;  they  are  chiefly  fishermen,  and  retain  several 
curious  customs  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Before  leaving  Qalway  reference  must  be  made  to  its 
industries ;  leaving  aside  the  usual  trade  of  a  large  market  town, 
whiskey  takes  the  pre-eminent  place,  and  the  large  distillery  od 


Nun's  Island  is  noted  throughout  the  world ;  following  this  is 
the  manufacture  of  Claddagh  cloaks  and  Claddagh  wedding 
rings. 

A.  visit  to  the  Aran  Isles  will  repay  those  who  are  not  tied, 
to  time. 

The  usual  route  taken  by  the  tourist  is  by  public  car  from 
Oalway  to  Oughterard,  Recess,  and  Clifden.  The  journey  may 
be  broken  at  either  of  the  two  first-named  places;  but  as  I 
wanted  to  visit  Cong,  a  small  town  at  the  head  of  Lough  Corrib, 
I  went  on  board  the  steamer  which  plies  between  the  two 
places. 
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Leavinff  the  pier  at  Galwar  ^e  made  our  vay  along  the 
Galtive  River,  through  the  £lgiiiton  Canal  or  Friar's  Cut, 
passing  Minto  Castle,  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
old  inhabited  castles,  and  entered  Lough  Corrib.  I  vas  struck  at 
the  Tost  expanse  of  water  ;  it  covers  44,000  acres,  and  partakes 
more  of  the  character  of  an  inland  sea  than  a  lake. 

The  shores  at  the  southern  extremity,  although  rich  in 
ecclesiastical  and  feudal  remains,  are  fiat  and  uninteresting,  but 
improve  further  on,  as  the  western  shore  opens  out ;  and  the 
Ma  am  Turk  Mountains,  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  Joyce 
country,  form  a  background  to  the  lake,  whose  waters  glistened 


like  silver  in  the  morning  sun,  presenting  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  the  Western  Highlands,  and  dispelling  the  feeling  of 
disappointment  experienced  at  the  commencement  of  the 
journey.  A  good  view  of  Ashford  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord 
ArdilauD,  is  obtained  as  we  approach  the  pier,  and  in  a  short 
time  I  was  being  driven  to  tne  village  of  Cong,  about  a  mile 
ftota  the  landing  place. 

Cong  consists  of  one  main  street  and  several  smaller  ones, 
containing  about  80  houses.  At  one  end  stands  a  market  cross, 
with  an  mscription  almost  erased  by  time,  which  has  been 
translated:  "A  prayer  for  Niahol  and  for  Gillibrand,  who  were 
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abbots  of  Cong."  Among  the  mAiiy  natural  curiosities  of  Cone 
are  the  subterranean  streams  conveying  the  waters  of  LougE 
Mask  to  Lough  Corrib.  During  the  famine  of  1845  an  attempt 
was  made  to  connect  the  two  lakes,  but,  oving  to  the  porous 
nature  of  the  limestone,  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  abbey  is 
the  chief  object  of  interest,  situated  in  the  grounds  of  Ashford, 
without  doubt  one  of  the  loTeliest  spots  in  Ireland.  Built  by 
the  Augustine  order  between  1114  and  1128  (although  said  to 
date  back  to  the  seventh  century),  its  decorations  are  Norman, 
the  entrance  gateway  and  several  windows  being  remarkably 
fine.    It  claims  to  have  been  the  residence  of  O'Connor,  the  last 


King  of  Connaught  and  Ireland,  who  lived  there  for  15  years 
before  his  death. 

T  left  Cong  and  drove  to  Ma'am,  a  distance  of  15  miles.  The 
road  skirts  the  shores  of  Lough  Corrib,  through  scenery  of  the 
wildest  description,  and  I  noticed  vast  quantities  of  peat  piled 
up  on  all  sides  to  dry  ready  for  the  winter.  On  my  left 
stretched  an  ever-changing  panorama  of  mountain  views,  with 
the  hills  round  Oughterard  buried  in  mist,  and  on  my  right 
£bor  Hall.  A  steep  descent  introduced  me  to  the  wild  hut 
picturesque  valley  of  Ma'am,  and  soon  afterwards  I  reached  the 
hotel,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Lugnabricka  (1,628  ft.  h^h).     It 
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standa  by  itself  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  any  other 
habitation,  surrounded  by  scenery  vbich  defies  description,  for 
wherever  I  turned  mountains  whose  heights  vary  from  1,000  ft. 
to  2,000  ft,  rising  from  the  valley  in  wild  and  savage  grandeur, 
met  my  view. 

I  left  the  hotel  early  next  morning,  and,  after  crossing  the 
bridge  over  the  River  ^alanabrack,  I  turned  to  my  right  and 
commenced  to  ascend,  as  I  intended  crossing  the  Ma'am  Turk 
range,  and  so  reaching  Recess.  After  a  walk  of  about  four  and  a 
half  hours  across  hill  and  dale,  following  a  path  little  more  than 
a  sheep  track  in  places,  in  others  rough  and  stony,  without  so 
much  as  seeing  a  fellow  mortal  the  whole  time,  I  reached  the 


top  of  the  last  mountain,  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  a  well-earned 
rest.  Spread  out  before  me  like  a  map  lay  the  country,  recalling 
Goldsmith's  description  of  his  view  from  the  "Alpine  solitudes, 
in  the  "  Traveller,'  but  no  snowclad  mountains  or  sunny  valleys 
could  I  see.  North  lay  the  valley  I  had  just  crossed,  with  the 
mountains  of  the  Joyce  country  buried  in  mist ;  south  a  low, 
flat  country  dotted  here  and  there  with  small  sheets  of  water, 
the  remaining  portion  consisting  of  sandy  wastes  covered  with 
reeds  and  coarse  grass  ;  in  the  lar  distance  the  waters  of  Lough 
Corrib  glistened  in  the  sun ;  away  in  the  west  echoed  the  roll  of 
distant  thunder,  so  I  hastened  my  descent  and  in  due  time 
reached  Recess. 
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Situated  in  the  ch&rming  valley  of  Glendalough,  between 
the  two  lakes,  Glendalough  and  Cenyclare,  Recess  is  the  centre 
of  the  famous  Bally nabinch  fishery,  and,  as  it  possesses 
seTeial  comfortable  botela,  it  forms  a jfood  centre  from  which  to 
explore  the  surrounding  country.  Since  I  was  there  the  light 
railway  connecting  Galway,  Oughterard,  Recess,  and  Clifden 
has  been  opened,  and  the  places  are  more  accessible  than 
formerly. 

Instead  of  proceeding  to  Clifden,  the  usual  route,  I  turned, 
aside  and  maae  my  way  through  the  lonely  but  picturesque 
passes  of  Nagh  and  Eylemora  The  road  winds  along  one  side 
of  Lough  Inagh,  through  a  waste  of  peat  and  bog,  while  on  the 
other  side  rises  the  mighty  range  of  Binabola  or  Twelve  Fins, 
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coTering  an  area  of  42  square  miles,  and  reaching  to  an  aTerage 
height  of  2,000  ft.  Kylcmore  closely  resembles  Nagh,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  in  words  the  lonely  grandeur  of  the  two 
Loughs.  At  the  head  of  Kylemore  pass  stands  Kylemore  Castle, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  a  worthy  dwelling  of  one  of 
Manchester's  merchant  princes. 

Crossing  the  Eiver  DaworosB,  which  conveys  the  water  of 
Kylemore  Lough  into  Ballynakill  Harbour,  I  reached  Letter- 
frack,  a  pretty  village  with  a  good  hotel,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Diamond  Mountain,  so  named  on  account  of  the  Irish 
diamonds  found  on  its  sides.  The  public  car  runs  from  Clifden 
through  Letterfrack  to  Leenane,  taking  an  inland  route,  but  as 
I  understood  the  coast  route  was  the  finest,  I  decided  to  walk 
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the  difltance,  about  18  Irish   miles.      The   country   here  ib 
slightly  different  in  character  to  what  I  had  passed  through. 


4   COHIIIHARA   VILLAOE. 


the  ground  more  rocky  and  better  cultivated  where  possible. 
One  village  had  a  decidedly  prosperous  appearance  with  its 
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little  schoolhouse  and  whitewashed  houses,  some  roofed  with 
slates,  very  different  to  the  usual  dirty  appearance  of  a 
Connemara  village.  The  road  passes  Loughs  Muck  and  Fee. 
I  turned  aside  to  visit  Little  Kilkry  Bay,  with  the  pretty  little 
village  and  church  of  Salruck.  Reeaining  the  main  road  I 
reached  the  shores  of  Eillary  Harbour,  and  after  a  short 
distance  the  village  of  Leenane. 

Killary  Harbour  runs  into  the  land  for  about  ten  miles,  and 
has  been  compared  to  a  Norwegian  fiord,  but  in  place  of  the 
pine-covered  mountains  descending  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
ground  here  is  rocky  and  sparsely  covered  with  trees.     Leenane 


is  about  8^  miles  from  the  entrance,  possesses  a  good  hotel,  and 
is  a  centre  for  many  pleasant  excursions.  Here  I  took  the 
public  car  for  Westport,  a  fair-sized  well-built  town  of  about 
5,000  inhabitants,  and  another  terminus  of  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway. 

Westport  is  really  the  northern  starting  point  of  the  tour 
through  Connemara,  though  many  continue  it  by  train  to 
Ballina,  and  drive  across  to  Sligo,  returning  from  Sligo  to 
DubUn.  I  followed  this  route  and  enjoyed  the  visit  to  Sligo, 
and  regret  that  time  did  not  permit  of  my  making  a  longer  stay 
at  both  Westport  and  Sligo. 
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In  coDclusion,  I  can  thoroughly  recommend  a  tour  through 
Connemara;  during  the  ten  days  from  my  leaving  Dublin  to 
my  return  I  had  covered  something  like  450  miles  by  various 
means,  and  had  not  felt  a  dull  moment.  The  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  are  opening  up  the  country,  and  travelling 
there  is  much  pleasanter  and  cheaper  than  it  used  to  be ;  a 
postcard  addressed  to  them  at  Broadstone  station,  the  Dubhn 
terminus,  will  bring  any  information  you  desire,  and  if  a  visit 
to  this  romantic  and  interesting  country  does  not  benefit  you 
in  every  way,  then  you  have  only  yourself  to  blame. 


"  Obibkt-Pacipic  Like  Gdidb,"  Chapters  for  travellers  by  Bea  and  laJid. 
Edited  for  the  Managers  of  the  Line  by  W,  J.  LowiB,  B.A.,  etc. 
Preface,  contents,  index,  liat  of  books.  318  pp.  About  60 
illustrations,  22  maps,  li  charts,  compaBS,  flags,  distance  table, 
four  star  maps,  19  views  of  ships  and  plans  of  ehipa  Sixth 
edition.     1901.     London:     Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co. 

Tbib  ia  s  new  edition  of  a  moet  interesting  book  published  by  the  Orient 
Steamsliip  Line,  tor  the  nse  of  its  paaseagert. 

The  information  is  varioas  and  pleasEuitly  ^iveu,  and  mncb  of  it  has  a 
permanent  value.  The  new  featares  in  this  edition — The  Theory  of  Yol- 
canocB,  tbe  Discorerisa  in  Egypt,  and  the  Development  of  AnstraJia — will 
be  re:id  with  pleaauie. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add  tbiB  volume  to  our  Library,  through  the 
kindnee^  of  Mel"     "■-■'■  -  -•  - 
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THE    LAKES    OF    KILLARNEY;      HOW    TO    REACH    THEM, 
WHAT  TO   SEE,  AND  HOW  TO  SEE  IT. 

By  Mr.  H.  C.  Mabtin. 

[Addrewed  to  the  members,   in  the  Library,   Taesday, 

February  11th,  1902.] 

THE  Lakes  of  Killamej  are  situated  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  Lreland,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to 
say,  tliere  is  no  spot  in  the  British  Isles  more  worthy  of  a  visit.  There 
are  plenty  of  lakes  larger  and  quite  as  beautiful  as  Killamey ;  there  are 
mountains  far  higher,  grander,  and  wilder ;  districts  where  the  vegeta^ 
tion  is  as  varied  and  wildly  luxuriant,  and  where  abbeys  and  ruins  are 
as  old ;  but  I  know  of  no  place,  within  so  small  an  area,  that  has  such 
a  wealthy  combination  of  all.  Here,  within  a  radius  of  some  dozen 
miles,  we  have  eveiy  form  of  enchanting  scenery,  from  the  wildest 
desolation  to  that  of  perfect  loveliness;  and,  in  addition,  noted  Druidical 
remains,  and  the  famed  monasteries  of  Innisfallen,  Aghadoe,  and 
Muckross.  The  castles  of  Dunloe,  Ross,  and  Flesk,  the  caves  and 
wonderful  legends  connected  with  most  of  the  scenes,  add  much  to  the 
charm  and  attraction  of  this  lovely  spot. 

Killamey  may  be  reached  by  several  routes,  but  the  two  principal 
starting  points,  for  Dublin,  are  Holyhead  and  Liverpool,  from  which 
ports  excellent  steamers  ply  regularly.  The  distance  from  Manchester 
to  Dublin,  vid  Liverpool,  is  about  170  miles,  the  sea  passage  taking 
&ome  twelve  hours.  From  Manchester  to  Dublin,  vid  Holyhead,  is 
190  miles,  the  sea  passage  occupying  four  hours.  From  Dublin  to 
Killaniey,  by  rail,  is  186  miles;  the  first  H5,  as  far  as  Mallow,  being 
the  same  for  all  routes.  PVom  Mallow  we  may  continue  our  journey 
to  Killamey  by  rail,  a  distance  of  41  miles,  or  we  may  proceed  to  Cork, 
a  distance  of  20  miles,  and  then  proceed  by  one  of  the  following  routes 
to  Killamey :  (1)  "  The  Prince  of  Wales'  Route "— ^ork  to  Bandon 
and  Bantry  by  train,  and  then  by  coach  to  Glengarriff,  Kenmare,  and 
Killamey.  (2)  Cork  to  Macroom  by  train,  and  then  by  coach  to 
(}ougane  Barra,  Glengarriff,  Kenmare,  and  Killamey.  Either  of  theee 
routes  is  to  be  preferred,  if  time  and  money  will  allow.  They  are  more 
interesting  and  far  more  beautiful,  although  longer  and  more  expensive, 
than  by  rail.  Elach  route  is  over  100  miles,  and  requires  two  days  for 
the  joiuney.  So  much  depends  on  individual  tastes,  routes  taken,  and 
time  occupied,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  expenses;  but  durii:^  the 
Reason  cheap  tickets  are  issued  by  tourist  agents  at  greatly  reduced 
rates,  and  parties  are  conducted  at  figures  remarkably  low.  We  have 
excursions  for  a  week,  including  board  and  lodgings,  for  less  than  £4. 
I  think  £1  per  day,  for  a  week,  should  cover  all  expenses,  and  less 
than  this  when  the  time  is  extended.     There  are  plenty  of  hotels  on 
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the  route,  and  many  of  tbam  are  quite  equal  to  those  met  with  in 
Kngiand,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  both  for  moderate  tariff  aad  comfort, 
while  at  Eillamey  there  is  good  accommodation  at  boardiDg-houses 
from  68.  per  day. 

Those  who  take  excursion  tickets  to  Eillamey  can  proceed  to  Cork 
with  the  outward  half,  and  then  take  a  ticket  to  Killamey,  either  far^ 
the  ^  Prince  of  Wales'  Route,"  16b.,  or  vid  Macroom,' returning  from 
Kiliantey  to  Dublin  by  train. 

With  these  few  remarks,  we  will  commence  our  journey,  and  imagine 
we  are  eatering  Dublin  Bay,  after  a  short  voyage  over  the  glassy  sea, 
or  a  rough  passage  across  the  stormy  ocean,  as  the  case  may  be.  We 
land  at  Kingstown,  on  the  Carlide  Pier,  where  we  find  a  train  waiting 
to  conyey  us  into  the  centre  ol  Dublin,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  Kings- 
town Harbour  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  artificial  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  covers  an  area  of  250  acres,  and  is  built  entirely 
of  granite,  from  Kflliney  Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  construction 
cost  over  ^£825,000,  and  occupied  45  years.  The  East  Pier  is  3,500 
feet  long,  and,  during  the  summer,  the  favourite  promenade.  The  town 
was  originally  called  "  Dunleary,''  but  in  1821,  when  King  George  lY. 
embarked,  after  paying  a  visit  to  Dublin,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Kingstown  in  hcmour  oi  the  event.  It  has  grown  from  a  small  fishing 
village  into  a  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  town,  and  a  worthy  suburb 
of  beautiful  Dublin.  The  train  conveys  us  in  about  15  minutes  to 
Westland  Bow  Station;  and  a  few  minutes'  walk  brings  us  to  the 
O'Connell  Bridge,  a  handsome  and  very  wide  structine  spanning  the 
River  Liffey.  The  river  divides  Dublin  into  two  parts,  and  proves  a 
fruitful  topic  of  conversation,  owing  to  its  disagreeable  odours  at 
certain  tinies.  From  the  bridge  we  have  ooe  of  the  best  views  of 
Dublin,  and  from  this  point  a  short  walk  will  take  us  to  the  most 
important  buildings,  and  the  points  of  greatest  interest.  Dublin  is 
the  capital  of  Irdand,  and  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  magnificent 
bay.  It  is  three  miles  in  diameter,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
254,000.  It  is  a  beautiful  city,  and  worthily  noted  for  its  grand 
buildings,  elegant  streets,  beauty  of  situation,  and  commerce.  No  one 
should  pass  through  Dublin  without  making  an  effort  to  see  some  of 
its  beauties;  and  for  those  who  have  the  time,  a  few  days  spent  in 
exploring  the  district  around,  would  be  a  source  of  enjoyment  and 
interest.  There  are  plenty  of  cheap  excursions  to  many  of  the  attractive 
spots  in  this  charming  district. 

Standing  on  O'Connell  Bridge,  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  Liffey. 
In  front  of  us  we  have  SackviUe  Street  It  is  a  splendid  thoroughfare, 
noted  for  its  great  and  uniform  width,  fine  buildings,  and  grand  statues. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Europe.  The  path  on  the 
right,  passing  from  the  bridge,  is  called  the  "  sunny  side,''  and  is  the 
great  promenade  of  the  city.  Here,  during  the  summer  afternoons, 
may  be  seen  the  prettiest  and  best-dressed  ladies  in  a  city  noted  for 
beauty  and  fashion. 

The  monument  at  the  entrance  of  Sackville  Street  isr  of  colossal 
dimensions,  and  was  erected  in  honour  c^  Daniel  O'Connell.  A  little 
farther  is  a  statue  of  Sir  John  Gray,  who  was  instrumental  in  supplying 
Dublin  with  its  splendid  store  ol  water.  About  half  way  up  the  street, 
and  in  front  of  the  General  Post  Office,  we  have  a  fine  fluted  column. 
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121  feet  high,  with  a  ftoe  statue  of  Nelsoo,  13  feet  high,  (m  the  top. 
This  was  erected  by  public  subscription,  to  commemorate  the  career 
of  the  great  hero  <^  Trafalgar.  From  the  top  oi  the  column  a  fine 
view  of  Uie  city  and  surrounding  country  may  be  obtained.  The  General 
Post  Office,  opposite  Nelson's  Pillar,  is  a  buOding  of  considerable 
architectural  beauty.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  E^l  Whitw<Mrth, 
in  1815.  Since  its  completion  it  has  been  consid^bly  enlarged,  to 
meet  the  increased  requirements  and  an  improved  service.  It  has  a 
handsome  portico,  and  an  extensive  frontage  of  223  feet.  Over  the 
portico  there  are  three  large  statues,  emblematic  of  Hibemia  in  the 
centre,  Mercmy  on  the  right,  and  Fidelity  on  the  left  A  story  is  told 
of  a  tourist,  who,  being  shown  round  the  city  by  a  jarvey,  asked  what 
the  statues  were.  The  jarvey,  not  knowing,  and  not  wishing  to  appear 
if!:norant,  said:  '^ Them's  the  Twelve  Apostles,  sur."  The  tourist, 
thinking  he  had  caught  Pat  napping,  repeated,  "  The  Twelve  Apoetles? 
Why,  man,  there  are  only  three  figures  there."  But  Pat  was  not  to  be 
put  out  by  such  a  trifle.  "  Sure  your  honour,"  replied  he,  **  you  wouldn't 
have  them  all  out  at  wanst.  Of  course,  the  rest  of  'em's  inside,  sortin' 
the  letters."  This  is  no  worse  than  when  the  Irishman  said :  **  Sure,  this 
is  the  entrance  out ;    the  front  door  is  at  the  back." 

Retraoing  our  steps  to  O'Connell  Bridge,  we  turn  to  the  left  down 
Eden  Quay,  and  soon  reach  the  Custom  House.  This  is  a  grand  pile 
of  great  architectural  beauty.  It  has  two  front^-^one  facing  the  north, 
the  other  overlooking  the  Liffey.  On  the  portico,  on  this  side,  there 
are  large  figin^ee  representing  Navigation,  Wealth,  Commieroe,  and 
Industry.  A  grand  dome  rises  to  the  height  of  125  feet,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  statue  of  Hope,  16  feet  high.  The  building  is  very  large, 
and  contains  a  number  of  offices  connected  with  the  Customs,  public 
works,  and  commerce  of  the  coimtry.  Returning  to  the  bridge,  we 
cross  it,  and  make  our  way  to  College  Green.  The  statue  in  white 
marble,  just  over  the  bridge,  and  at  the  comer  of  D'Olier  Street,  was 
erected  to  Mr.  William  Smith  O'Brien,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  led  the 
abortive  insurrection  in  Ireland  in  1848.  On  the  collapse  of  the  move- 
ment he  was  arrested,  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  condemned  to 
be  executed.  The  death  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation. 
A  few  years  later  he  was  pardoned  by  the  Queen,  and  returned  to  his 
native  land.  He  settled  on  his  estate  in  Limerick,  and  lived  the  life 
of  a  country  gentleman.  The  statue  is  by  Farrell,  and  admired  as  a 
work  of  art.  In  College  Green  we  have  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  Trinity 
College,  two  buildings  of  which  Dublin  is  justly  proud.  The  Bank  oi 
Ireland  was  formerly  the  Parliament  House.  Its  erection  was 
commenced  in  1729  and  finished  in  1787,  costing  £95,000.  It  is 
semi-circular  in  shape,  the  front  consisting  oi  a  beautiful  colonnade  of 
Ionic  columns,  with  three  fine  statues,  emblematio  of  Hibemia,  Fidelity, 
and  Commerce.  The  portico  facing  College  Green  is  of  great  beauty, 
and  has  statues  of  Fortitude,  Justice,  and  Liberty.  On  this  side  there 
is  a  separate  entrance,  for  the  Irish  Peers,  to  the  Upper  House.  A 
graceful  curve  to  the  left  leads  into  Foster  Place.  It  is  said  that  for 
beauty  of  design  and  general  effect  there  is  no  finer  building  in  Europe. 
After  the  Union  (1801)  the  building  was  sold  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
for  £40,000,  and  an  annual  rent  ci  £240.  Where  the  Commons  sat, 
and  where  Grattan,  Flood,  Curran,  and  other  great  Irish  orators  spoke. 
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and  made  laws,  is  now  givea  over  to  making  bank  notes,  and  occupied 
by  clerks  engaged  in  money  transactions.  The  interior  of  the  **  House 
of  Commons  "  -has  been  altered  to  suit  the  needs  of  its  present  business, 
but  the  "  House  oi  Lords "  has  been  preserved  almost  unaltered.  A 
fine  statue  of  Henry  Grattan  stands  opposite  the  scene  of  his  triumphs 
as  orator  and  statesman.  Facing  the  Bank  we  have  Trinity  College, 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1591.  It  is  a  fine  building  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  with  a  frontage  of  308  feet.  The  crowd  of  old- 
fashi<Mied  windows,  which  stud  the  front  of  the  building,  gives  it  a 
quaint  appearance,  and  they  harmonise  with  the  quiet,  learned  look  of 
the  place.  The  buildings  and  grounds  cover  an  area  c^  33  acres.  At 
the  emtrasiqfi  there  are  two  fine  statues  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  i^dmund 
Burke.  The  Library  consists  of  several  rooms,  the  largest  being  2*10 
feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high,  and  is  considered  the  finest 
ro<»n  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The  Geological  Museum,  Chapel,  Elxamina- 
tion  Hall,  with  life-size  paintings  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Dean  Swifts  etc., 
the  Dining  Hall,  the  Museum,  with  its  varied  and  valuable  collection, 
the  Lecture  Rooms,  and  grounds  are  all  worthy  of  a  visit. 

A  short  walk  brings  us  to  Dublin  Castle— a  group  of  buildings 
covering  some  ten  acres  of  ground.  It  dates  from  1205,  when  a  castle 
was  built  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  Since  the  time  of  Elizabeth  it 
has  been  the  official  residence  of  the  Viceroy,  and  is  still  used  for  state 
ceremonies.  It  has  passed  through  some  troubled  times,  and  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The  Castle  contains  very 
little  of  the  original  building,  except  in  the  Bermingham  Tower,  which 
was  formerly  ihe  State  Prison,  but  is  now  the  repository  for  the  records. 
Some  of  the  rooms  are  very  fine,  as  the  Reception  Chamber,  Ball  Room, 
and  Portrait  Chamber.  Other  parts  of  the  building  are  the  Armoury, 
Chapel  Royal,  and  Police  Offices. 

Christ  Church  Cathedral  owes  its  origin  to  the  Danes,  who  held 
Dublin  some  300  years.  It  was  foimded  by  King  Sitric  and  Bishop 
Donatus  m  1038.  Little  of  the  original  erection  is  to  be  seen  except 
in  the  crypt  and  spacious  vaults,  which  were  probably  constructed  by 
the  Danes  during  the  tinokes  they  were  fighting  with  the  Irish  chiefs. 
The  present  building  was  commenced  in  1170,  by  Strongbow,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  led  the  English  invasion  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  H.  A  portion  of  the  body  of  the  church  collapsed  in  1562, 
and  the  whole  building  was  fast  crumbling  to  ruin  and  decay,  when 
Mr.  Roe,  the  great  distiller,  undertook  to  restore  the  edifice,  at  his  own 
expense,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street.  The  restoration  cost  £200,000. 
He  also  built  a  Synod  House  at  a  cost  of  £27,000,  and  endowed  the 
Cathedral  with  £18,000.  The  Synod  House  is  connected  with  the 
Cathedral  by  a  handsome  bridge  crossing  Michael's  Hill.  The  style 
varies,  being  Norman  and  Early  English  in  the  transept,  and  Perpen- 
dicular in  the  nave.  The  building  has  had  a  strange  and  eventful 
history.  In  early  times  its  fame  for  sanctity  was  such  that  pilgrimages 
▼ere  made  to  it.  During  the  fifteenth  century  several  Parliaments 
irere  held  in  the  church ;  Lambert  Simnel  was  publicly  crowned  Edward 
YE.  in  1487,  a  silver  crown  from  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  being  used  for 
the  purpose.  The  Lituigy  was  first  read  in  English  in  this  church  in 
1551.  Oliver  Cromwell  suppressed  the  Liturgy.  Queen  Maiy  ordered 
mass  to  be  celebrated  again,  and  in  1689  King  James  went  to  mass.    In 
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1695  the  serrice  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  restored.    The  interior 
ot  the  building  is  rerj  handsome,  and  contains  some  fine  works  of  axt. 

like  Old  ^w  Courts  used  to  be  <m  the  west  side  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  a  narrow  Une  near,  with  a  figure  of  his  Satanic  majesty  at  the 
entrance,  was  called  "  HeU/'    A  story  is  told  of  a  lodging-house-keeper 
of  the  period,   who»   having  roomis  to  let,    advertised    as  follows: 
"Apartments  to  be  let  in  HeU.    They  are  w^  suited  to  a  lawyer." 

Passing  through  Nicholas  Street  and  Patrick  Street,  we  reach 
S.  PatridL's  Cath^bral,  situated  in  the  "  Liberties,"  once  die  centre  of 
the  woollen  industry,  but  now  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  the  city.  It 
is  said  the  site  was  occupied  by  a  chapel,  erected  about  493  by 
S.  Patrick.  TThe  present  building  was  commenced  in  1190,  and  finiriied 
in  1370.  It  has  had  a  remarkable  history.  Cromw^  used  it  as  a 
court  of  justice ;  James  II.  converted  it  into  a  stable.  At  other  times 
it  was  used  as  a  military  bamu^  and  a  prison.  In  the  year  1512  the 
Ormoods  and  Fitzgendds — two  rival  families — ^brou^t  their  long- 
standing quarrel  to  a  head  in  the  Cathedral,  and  fought.  The  ihieik 
Lord  MaycM*,  to  atone  for  this  sacrilegious  outrage,  was  ordered,  by  the 
Pope,  to  walk  barefoot  through  the  city.  Some  years  ago  the  bufldin^ 
was  fast  falling  to  decay,  when,  by  the  generous  act  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Lee  Guinness,  the  'brewer,  the  edifice  was  restored  to  its  present 
condition,  at  a  cost  c^  <£140,000.  The  style  is  Early  Englii^  or  Pointed. 
The  interior  is  very  fine,  and  contains  scxne  beautiftdly  stained  glass 
windows  and  many  interesting  UMMiuments.  In  the  choir  there  is  a 
fine  black  marble  monument  to  the  menkory  of  Richard  Boyle,  first 
Earl  of  Cork,  1639.  Carved  figures  represent  the  eari,  his  wife,  and 
sixteen  children.  Near  this  are  two  white  marble  slabs,  in  the  wall, 
to  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  S.  Patrick's,  and  Mrs.  Hester  Johnson,  the 
"  Stella ''  of  his  writings.  In  the  chancel  a  black  marble  monmnent  is 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Schombei^,  who  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Overhead  hang  the  banners  of  the  Enighta 
of  S.  Patrick. 

Crossing  the  river  again,  we  make  our  way  to  one  c^  the  finest 
buildings  in  Dublin — the  Four  Courts.  This  beautiful  building  is  the 
headquartera  of  law  and  equity.  It  stands  facing  the  rivra-,  with  a 
frontage  of  450  feet  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  in  1786.  The  erection  was  completed  in  1800,  at  a  cost  of 
£200,000.  Over  the  excellent  C<»inthian  portico  there  is  a  large  statue 
of  Moses,  supported  by  Mercy  and  Justice,  while  at  the  comers  stand 
Wisdom  and  Authority.  The  centre  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the 
Central  Hall,  64  feet  in  diameter,  into  which  the  various  courts  open. 
In  the  hall  there  are  some  fine  statues  of  eminent  jurists  and  legal 
celebrities,  as  well  as  a  number  of  bas-reliefs.  This  grand  hall  is 
capped  by  a  magnificent  dome,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  and 
general  appearance  of  the  building. 

The  places  described  may  be  visited  in  a  short  time,  but 
to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  sights,  and  value  the  interesting  items,  would 
require  days.  We  must,  however,  hurry  from  this  most  attractive 
spot,  and  make  our  way  south.  But,  for  those  who  can  spare  the  time, 
much  profit  and  pleasure  may  be  derived  from  visits  to  the  Sciencf»  and 
Art  Museum,  with  its  relics  and  treasures  beyond  price  or  description  ; 
the  City  Hall,  S.  Stephen's  Green ;  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Royal  College 
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of  Surgeons,  the  Mansion  House,  Rotunda,  Glasnevin,  or  Prospect 
Cemetery,  with  ite  works  of  art  and  fine  Round  Tower  Monument  to 
the  memory  of  O'Connell,  and  Phoenix  Park,  1,760  acres  in  extent,  and 
the  largest  laid-out  park  in  the  world.  Here  we  have  the  Viceregal 
Lodtre,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  the  Wellington  Memorial,  the 
hijrhest  monument  in  the  world. 

A  short  walk  by  the  river  side  takes  us  from  the  Four  Courts  to 
Kiugsbridge,  with  Phoenix  Park  in  front  of  us,  and  our  station  on  the 
left.  On  leaving  Dublin,  we  run  along  the  south  side  of  the  Liffey, 
with  Phoenix  Park  on  the  right.  The  first  station  out  of  Dublin  is 
Clondalkin,  and  from  the  train  we  have  a  view  of  one  of  Ireland's  round 
towers.  This  is  84  feet  high,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  perfect 
in  Ireland.  For  the  first  15  miles  the  land  on  each  side  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  dotted  here  and  there  with  cottages,  villas,  and 
villages.  We  then  enter  the  Bog  of  Allen,  and  in  a  short  time  find 
ourselves  in  a  most  desolate  region.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  we 
see  nothing  but  dark  jwols  of  water  and  slimy  masses  of  mud,  piles  of 
turf  built  up  to  dry,  and  here  and  there  some  small  hut  or  hovel,  used 
by  the  turf-cutters.  This  bog  is  300,000  acres  in  extent,  and  was  at 
one  time  covered  with  cultivated  plains  and  villages,  as  testified  by 
the  remains  of  human  habitations  and  timber  beneath  its  surface. 
The  bog  is  270  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  is  being  gradually 
reclaimed.  The  Hill  of  Allen,  rising  out  of  the  bog,  may  be  seen  on 
the  right,  just  before  we  reach  Newbridge  Station.  Here  we  have  a 
district  noted  for  sporting,  races,  and  fox-hunting,  with  the  Curragh 
Camp  close  at  hand.  The  next  place  of  interest  is  Kildare,  but  its  fame 
depends  on  its  former  greatness — the  ruins  of  the  Round  Tower, 
103  feet  high,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Castle,  all  of  which  are  interesting 
to  antiquarians.  The  Earls  of  Kildare  were  often  at  war  witli  the 
KinfiTS  of  England,  and  one  of  the  member  burnt  the  Cathedral  on  the 
Rock  of  Cashel.  When  reproved  by  the  King  for  doing  so,  he  replied 
that  he  would  not  have  done  what  he  did,  but  that  he  thought  the 
Archbishop  was  inside.  It  was  of  the  same  Earl  that  Parliament  said  : 
"  All  Ireland  could  not  govern,  the  Earl  of  Kildare."  "  Then/'  said 
the  King,  ''let  the  Earl  of  Kildare  govern  all  Ireland."  He  was 
appointed  Lord  Deputy,  and  filled  the  office  with  credit.  "  Kil  "  is 
the  first  .syllable  in  the  names  of  many  places  in  Ireland,  and  the 
following  story  is  often  repeated:  An  English  soldier  was  travelling 
on  one  occasion,  and  just  as  the  train  was  leaving  the  station,  a  man, 
greatly  excited,  jumped  into  the  carriage.  The  soldier  asked  him  the 
cause  of  his  excitement,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  concerned 
to  heir  him  say,  "  I  am  coming  from  Killenaman,  and  am  going  to 
Killmore."  The  soldier  thought  he  had  met  with  a  desperate 
character,  who  was  not  satifsfied  with  killing  a  man,  but  wanted  to  kill 
more. 

Four  miles  from  Maryborousrh  is  the  Rock  of  Dunamase,  a  solitary' 
rock,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  once  massive  and  almost 
impresrnable  fortress.  The  next  point  of  iiitere<it  is  the  Rock  of  Cashel. 
The  town  is  small  and  imimportant,  but  in  the  byerone  days  it  was  the 
resiience  of  the  Kings  of  Mun-ster.  The  Rock  of  Cashel  is  far-famed. 
It  isa  hill  of  limestone,  rising  out  of  a  fertile  plain,  and  may  be  seen 
for  miles  in  all  directions.     On  the  top  of  the  rock  there  are  extensive 
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ecclesiastical  remains,  of  great  inteirest  to  antiquarians.  These  include 
a  round  tower,  the  Cross  of  Cashel,  and  a  cathedral,  which  is  tiie  one 
burnt  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare. 

Nine  miles  farther  and  we  reach  Limerick  Junction,  with  Limerick, 
22  miles,  on  the  right,  aad  Waterford,  48  miles  distant,  on  the  left. 
Kilmallock — ^the  **  Baalbec  of  Ireland  " — ^lb  the  next  station  of  note. 
It  was  at  one  time  the  chief  seat  of  the  Desmonds,  but  during  the  wars 
of  the  Commonwealth  the  town  was  reduced  to  ruins.  Two  of  the  four 
gates  still  remain,  and  there  are  also  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  Church 
and  Dominican  Priory,  in  which  is  found  the  mutilated  grave  of  the 
White  Knight — a  name  still  loathsome  to  the  people.  We  pas6 
through  Buttevant,  the  neighbourhood  of  Spenser's  **  Faerie  Queen," 
and  soon  reach  Mallow — ^tho  Cork  and  Killame'v  Junction.  The  branch 
to  the  right  carries  us  to  KUlamey,  a  distance  of  41  miles;  that  to 
the  left  takes  us  to  Cork,  20  miles  distant,  where  we  stop  fcM*  the 
night — tired,  but  well  pleased  with  our  first  day's  journey. 

Cork  is  the  chief  city  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  River  Lee.  A  larpre  pait  of  the  city  is  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  river  dividing.  Those  who  can  spare  a  day  will  find 
plenty  to  interest  them  in  this  old  historic  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 
It  would  require  a  long  account  to  give  a  history  of  Coii^  and  the  part 
it  lias  played  in  the  history  of  the  country.  At  an  early  date  it  was 
noted  as  a  great  seat  of  learning,  and  students  came  from  many  lands 
to  receive  the  teaching  of  S.  Finn  Barr,  who  was  held  in  great  repute. 
The  Danes,  Sea  Rovers,  and  the  Normans  in  turn  took  possession  of 
the  place,  and  became  mingled  with  the  natives.  As  a  result,  there 
is  a  marked  difference  I  ctween  the  people  of  Cork  and  those  in  the 
north,  both  in  manner  and  character.  In  the  early  days  the  people  of 
Cork  were  independent  of  external  authority.  They  made  their  own 
laws,  coined  their  own  money,  levied  taxes,  and  repeatedly  set  at 
defiance  both  the  English  and  Irish  Parliament.  The  town  was  oft«i 
reduced  to  subjection  by  large  armies.  In  1492  it  crowned  Perkin 
W^arbeck,  and  lost  its  charter,  and  duringr  the  Fenian  movement  of 
1865-7  Cork  was  the  hotl^  of  treason.  We  need  have  no  fear  though, 
for  it  is  now  as  quiet  and  well  ordered  as  Du\)lin.  An  interesting: 
custom  is  still  followed.  Every  third  year  the  Mayor,  with  the 
Corix>ration  and  numbers  of  others,  goes  down  to  the  sea  in  sliipe,  and 
when  three  miles  out«*ide  the  harbour  he  proclaims  his  jurisdiction 
over  the  port,  and  casts  a  dart  into  the  sea,  as  a  challenge  to  all 
hostile  comers. 

Tlie  principal  tlioroughfare  is  S.  Patrick  Street,  at  the  end  of 
which,  and  near  S.  Patrick's  Bridge,  stands  a  fine  statue  to  Father 
Mathew^,  the  "Apostle  of  Temperance."  The  street  winds  in  three 
curves  through  the  city,  and  has  some  fine  shops.  The  other  principal 
streets  are  the  Grand  Parade,  the  South  Mall,  with  itxS  banks,  cluba, 
library,  hotels,  offices,  etc..  Great  Georee  Street,  and  Western  Road. 

S.  Finn  Barr's  Cathedral,  a  magnificent  building ;  Shandon  Church, 
with  its  famous  bells ;  the  Mardyke  Walk,  University,  etc.,  are  well 
worth  a  visit,  and  there  are  some  charming  excursions  in  the  district. 
<Jueenstown,  10  miles  from  Cork,  is  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  watering- 
placed.  It  was  formerly  called  the  Cove  of  Cork,  but  in  honour  of  the 
Queen's  visit,  in  1849,  the  name  was  changed  to  Queenstown.    The  extent 
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of  the  harbour  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  during  what  is  called 
the  French  War  about  600  vessels  were  anchored  at  one  time.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  on  the  right,  is  Rocheepoint,  whei-e  the 
American  vessels  caJl.  Tlie  island  of  Haulbowline,  depot  for  ordnance 
stores,  is  nearer  and  on  the  right,  and  this  is  connected  with  Spike 
Island  by  a  long,  narrow  bridge.  There  is  accommodation  for  2,000 
convicts  on  this  island.  The  town  of  Queenstown  is  built  in  terraces, 
and  presents  a  beautiful  picture  from  the  water.  The  Cathedral  of 
Cloyne  stands  at  the  top,  overlooking  the  town,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in  the  world.  While  in  Cork  we  must  not 
fail  to  visit  Blarney.  The  castle  was  built  in  1446,  and  during  the 
reign  of  EHizabeth  was  the  strongest  fortress  in  Munster.  It  was  taken 
by  treachery  in  1646  by  Lord  BroghQl,  and  demolished  by  the  army 
of  King  William.  The  tower  is  still  standing,  and  from  the  top  a  grand 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  obtained.  The  famous  Blarney 
Stone,  with  its  reputed  faculty  of  conferring  the  gift  of  eloquence  on 
those  who  kiss  it,  is  in  the  wail,  about  8  feet  from  the  top.  In  order 
to  kiss  this  stone,  it  was  necessary  to  hang  over  the  wall,  by  the  feet. 
For  the  nervous,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  more  convenient  one  has  been 
found,  and  so  there  is  no  reason  for  running  any  risk.  Having  seen 
something  of  Cork,  we  make  our  way  to  the  Albert  Quay  Station,  and 
take  train  for  Bantry.  Soon  after  leaving  the  station  we  have  one  of 
the  finest  views  around  the  city,  with  the  vQlage  of  Douglas,  and  its 
new  church,  about  a  mile  distant.  As  we  proceed  we  have  fine  views 
ci  the  Glanmire  Hills,  Cork  Barracks,  Sunday's  Well,  and  the  Shandon 
Steeple.  Passing  over  the  Chetwynd  Viaduct — a  fine  bridge  spanning 
a  glen — ^Waterfall  Station  is  reached,  and  from  this  point  a  grand  view 
of  Cork  and  its  suburbs  is  obtained,  and  the  mountains  of  D  unman  way, 
Kerry,  and  KQ worth  are  seen  to  advantage. 

Ballymacadane  Abbey,  founded  for  Augustine  nuns,  and  the 
remains  of  a  Danish  fort  are  about  a  mile  farther,  and  here  we  pass 
throucrh  a  tunnel  half  a  mile  long.  Passiner  Ballinhaasig,  and  winding 
along  the  Annaboy's  Valley,  we  reach  Upton,  with  the  Danesfort 
Industrial  School,  and  a  cashel,  or  hill  fort.  Soon  after  leaving  Rock- 
fort  we  reach  the  junction  of  the  Brinny  and  Bandon  valleys,  ihe  moist 
beautiful  part  of  the  railway.  Near  are  the  ruins  of  Downdaniel 
Castle,  and  Inn i shannon,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  on  their 
first  invasion.  The  delightful  walks  along  the  rivers,  the  "  Meeting  of 
the  Waters,"  the  fishing,  and  the  historic  surroundings  make  it  a  most 
attractive  spot.  We  soon  reach  Bandon,  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
built  of  Ireland's  district  towns.  It  is  delightfully  situated,  posse«?se9 
several  churches  and  chapels,  AUman's  distillery,  and  two  hotels. 
Important  fairs  are  held  monthly.  No  small  part  of  Bandon's  attrac- 
tion is  due  to  the  beautiful  demesne  of  Castle  Bernard,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Bandon.  The  magnificent  gardens  and  grounds  are  open  to 
the  public  on  each  week-day,  and  large  numbers  from  Cork  enjoy  the 
favour.  Originally  Bandon  was  almost,  entirely  a  Protestant  settle- 
ment, and  was  enclosed  by  strong  walls,  with  a  handsome  gateway,  over 
which,  it  is  said,  appeared  the  following — 

Turk,  Jew,  or  Atheist 

May  enter   here,  but  not  a  Papist, 
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Before  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  some  Roman  Catholics  settled 
in  the  town,  and  the  story  runs:  One  of  waggish  disposition,  and 
having  taken  an  extra  glass  of  Allman's  celebrated,  inscribed  in 
clialk — 

The  lad  who  wrote  this,  wrote  it  well. 

For  the  same  is  writ  on  the  gates  of  Hell. 

Leaving  Bandon,  we  soon  reach  Dumnanwaj.  The  Desmonds  at 
one  time  owned  all  this  district,  but  owing  to  the  part  they  took  in  a 
rebellion  it  was  confiscated,  and,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
given  to  Teige  Mc.Dermot  McCarthy.  In  the  rebellion  of  1641  Teige 
McCarthy  Downy  fought  against  the  English,  and  so  forfeited  his  claim. 
No  part  of  the  castle  is  left.  Richard  Fox,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
introduced  an  English  colony  here,  and  established  the  manufacture 
of  linens  and  fustians.  At  Drimoleague  a  branch  line  runs  to 
Skibbereen  and  Baltimore.  Skibbereen  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
towns  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  there  are  many  places  of  interest 
around,  as  Glandore,  Union  Hall,  Lough  Hyne,  and  Baltimore,  which 
is  noted  for  its  large  Fishing  School.  The  school  is  doing  good  work, 
and  is  a  lasting  monument  to  the  generosity  of  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts.  Arriving  at  Bantry,  we  end  our  railway  journey.  There  is 
not  much  of  interest  in  the  small  town,  but  the  bay,  for  natural  beautiee 
and  advantages,  has  few  to  equal  it.  It  is  21  miles  long  to  Sheep'a 
Head,  and  varies  in  width  from  tliree  to  five  miles,  while  in  places  it 
is  220  feet  deep.  In  this  vast  sheet  of  water  there  are  but  few  islands, 
the  two  principal  ones  being  Whiddy,  with  its  large  population  and  old 
military  defences,  near  Bantry,  and  in  front  of  Glengarriff ;  and  Bere, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  by  the  town  of  Castletownbere.  The 
bay  has  been  entered  twice  by  French  forces :  the  first  time  was  in 
1689,  in  aid  of  James  II. ;  the  second  time  was  on  Christmas  Day,  1796, 
under  Groneral  Hoche.  He  came  with  36  sail  and  several  thousand  men, 
but  finding  the  people  hostile  to  his  landing,  he  put  to  sea  again,  after 
remaining  in  the  bay  nine  days.  There  are  several  woollen  mills  in 
the  district,  and  these  give  employment  to  a  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

Outside  the  station  we  find  comfortable  coaches,  waiting  to  convey 
us  to  Glengarriff,  a  distance  of  11  miles.  Tlie  road  winds  round  the 
held  of  the  bay,  with  mountains  on  the  right,  rising  from  the  edge  of 
the  water  to  considerable  heights,  and  presenting  many  fine  outlines. 
Some  of  the  views  on  the  left  are  most  charming.  As  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  we  have  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  enclosed  by  high  hills,  with 
bays,  headlands,  and  islands,  and  occasionally  white  sails  floating  on 
its  surface.  Each  turn  in  the  road  reveals  some  new  feature,  adds  some 
fre«li  charm,  and,  as  we  approach  Glengiunff,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
increases.  The  thick,  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation,  the  remarkable 
shades  and  colours  of  the  plants,  flowers,  heather,  and  gorse,  the  high 
mountain  ranges,  and  lofty  peaks  in  the  distance,  and  the  colouring  of 
sea  and  sky  combine  to  make  a  picture  difficult  to  describe.  On 
entering  Glengarriff,  Roche's  Hotel  is  tlie  first  reached.  It  stinds  in 
its  own  grounds,  and  occupies  a  charming  position,  overlooking  the 
harbour.  Tlie  Belle  Vue  Hotel  is  a  little  farther,  and  from  this  point 
the  "  Rugged  Glen  "  is  seen  in  its  most  rugged  aspect.  A  few  more 
minutes,  and  we  pull  up  in  front  of  the  Eccles  Hotel.     This  is  the  end 
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of  the  stage,  and  from  this  point  the  coach  leaves  for  Killamey  on  the 
loUowing  week-day  at  nine  o'clock.  The  Eccles  Hotel  faces  the  bay,  and 
froni  it  may  be  obtained  a  delightful  view,  that  will  not  soon  fade  from 
the  memory.  In  the  dining-room  there  are  some  pictures  worthy  of 
attention,  one  by  Salvator  Hoea  and  another  of  the  Armada  being 
considered  very  fine. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  delightful  spot  than  Glen- 
garriff,  the  "  Rugged  Glen."  It  is  a  deep,  narrow  valley,  about  six 
miles  long,  and  eaiclosed  by  high  hills  on  the  east,  west,  and  north. 
Some  of  these  are  quite  bare  near  the  tops,  with  huge  masses  of  rock 
and  boulders  in  every  form  and  position,  but  the  wild,  rugged  views 
are  relieved  by  the  wonderful  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and 
ferns,  which  grow  to  such  perfection,  and  with  such  rich  luxuriance, 
making  this  delightful  bay  a  perfect  paradise.  Although  the  scenes  on 
all  sides  are  so  fairylike  and  beautiful,  they  are  not  the  only  attractions. 
Students  of  geology  or  botany,  lovers  of  art  or  nature,  fishing,  hunting, 
boating,  or  walking,  and  those  in  search  of  health,  will  find  this  an 
unrivalled  spot  to  visit.  The  climate  is  so  bracing,  and  so  delightfully 
mOd,  that  invalids  are  able  to  take  outdoor  exercise  in  the  winter 
months.  It  is  said  that  chest  ailments  are  unknown  in  the  district, 
and  that  vegetation  is  some  weeks  in  advance  of  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
Many  tropical  and  American  flowering  plants  and  cryptogamia  thrive 
well,  as  do  also  azaleiiis,  rhododendrons,  camellias,  dates,  fuchsias, 
pomegranates,  etc. ;  while  grand  specimens  of  holly,  yew,  and  the 
arbutus  are  common.  Good  fishing  may  be  had  in  the  rivers  and  bay. 
Salmon  and  trout  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers,  while  in  the  bay  pollock, 
liake,  bass,  bream,  gurnet,  sea  trout^  mullet,  plaice,  soles,  mackerel, 
turbot,  skate,  eels,  ertc.,  are  found.  In  the  woods  and  islands  there  are 
martens,  hares,  otters,  seals,  wild  ducks,  waterhens,  grebe,  curlew,  sea 
snipe,  loons,  cormorants,  etc. 

Excursions  by  land  and  water  are  numerous,  and  of  charming 
variety.  Some  of  the  following  are  beautiful  and  interesting:  The 
Waterfall  and  Glen;  Poul-arGurm  (the  blue  hole)  and  ruins  of 
Cromwell's  Bridge— {the  bridge  crosses  the  Glengarriff  river,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  inhabitants  at  one  hour's  notice,  to  save 
their  heads,  when  Cromwell  invested  Glengarriff) ;  Garnish  Island  and 
its  Martello  Tower ;  the  Sea  Caves ;  Adrigole  Harbour ;  walks  in  the 
woods  and  the  ascent  of  Shrone  Cobduff,  Sugar-loaf,  etc. 

The  next  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  we  mount  the  ooach,  and 
commence  a  long  drive  of  42  miles,  leaving  Glengarriff  with  reluotajice. 
The  scenery  along  the  road  varies  considerably,  and  the  lovely  views  of 
Glengarriff  are  scarcely  out  of  sight — for  we  keep  looking  back  to 
admire  the  delightful  scene — before  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
bleak  and  wild  regions.  The  road  gradually  rises  for  the  first  six  miles, 
when  we  arrive  at  Turner's  Rock,  and  the  tunnel,  60O  feet  long,  through 
which  we  pass  from  Cork  into  Kerry.  At  this  point  we  are  1,300  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  view  that  meets  the  eye,  on  leaving  the  tunnel, 
is  in  strange  contrast  with  that  just  left  behind.  Before  us  stretches 
a  vast  region  of  wild  desolation,  with  the  mountains  of  Kerry — 
MaoGillicuddy  Reeks — ^looming  in  the  distance.  Their  vast  propor- 
tions, fantastic  shapes,  and  grotesque  wildness  break  upon  us  so 
suddenly  that  we  are  filled  with  mixed  feelings  of  surprise,  wonder,  and 
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awe.  We  pass  through  two  more  tunnds — one  85  feet  and  the  oUier 
i6  feet  long — ^aud  travel  along  the  River  Sheen  for  a  few  milea  After 
passing  through  some  rich  country,  we  pass  over  the  fine  suspenaion 
bridge,  and  soon  reach  the  hotel  at  Kenmare,  where  we  have  a  sluMrt 
time  for  lunch.  There  is  little  of  interest  in  Kenmare,  except  the 
church  and  convent,  lace  sohool,  and  salmon  leap;  but  the  diBtrict 
abounds  in  interesting  points  for  excursions,  and  geologista  will  find 
many  pointa  of  interest. 

Kenewing  our  journey,  we  soon  begin  to  ascend  the  mountains  again, 
and  at  Windy  Pase  find  ourselves  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Turning 
round  a  curve  in  the  mountains,  the  drives  calls  out,  "Lakes  ci 
Killamey  1 "  Here  we  have  the  first  view,  and  from  this  pointy  until 
we  reach  Killamey,  nature  seems  to  have  put  forth  all  her  efforta  U> 
produce  her  greatest  loveliness  in  the  ever^hanging  scenes  before  us^ 
We  soon  reach  the  tunnel— K>n  the  Kenmare  Road — covered  with  foliage 
of  varying  tints  and  shades,  and  made  beautiful  by  nature's  own  hand. 
Passing  the  Tore  Moimtain  and  Waterfall  on  the  right,  Muckroes  on  the 
left,  we  reach  the  village  of  Cloghereen,  and  the  fiirst  of  the  hot^s, 
where  some  may  wish  to  put  up,  either  at  the  Muckross  or  the 
0' Sullivan's  Hotel.  Some  three  miles  farther,  and  we  enter  Killamey, 
about  5-30,  after  a  long  and  never-to-be-forgotten  drive. 

The  principal  hotels  are :  The  Royal  Victoria  and  the  Lake  Hotel, 
both  beautifully  situated  on  the  Lower  Lake,  and  commanding  charming 
views;  tlie  Great  Southern,  adjoining  the  station;  Graham's,  the 
Palace,  and  Innisf  alien  are  in  the  town.  There  are  several  other  hotels, 
and  many  boarding  houses. 

The  town  of  KiQarney  is  not  of  much  interest,  unless  as  a  contrast 
to  the  beauty  of  the  lakes,  although  there  are  a  few  places  that  should 
be  visited,  as  the  Town  Hall ;  Killamey  House,  with  its  extensive  park 
and  lovely  gardens,  containing  the  famous  "  Stone  of  Cuddy/'  an  old 
Druidical  relic;  Cahenia^me  House,  Cathcx^ral,  Friairy,  Motaasteiy, 
Convents,  S.  Mary's  Church,  the  Asylum,  Poor  House,  and  Arbutus 
Factory.  No  view  of  the  lakes  is  obtained  from  the  town,  and  the 
nearest  point  is  Ross  Castle,  some  distance  from  the  towni.  During 
the  stay — long  or  sliort — ^there  will  be  a  continual  sense  of  enjoym«it 
derived  from  the  many  scenes  visited  and  the  delightfully  mild  climate. 

Tliere  are  many  excursions,  and  it  will  be  well  to  make  sure  that 
the  one  you  join  is  the  one  you  wish  to  make,  or  you  may  find  that 
points  you  wished  to  visit  have  been  missed.  A  few  minutes  spent  with 
the  map  of  the  district  will  make  you  familiar  with  the  poeitions  of 
the  lakes  and  mountains,  and  prove  of  great  value  in  arranging  your 
excursions  and  connecting  the  references  and  legends  of  the  guidea. 
The  prices  of  the  excursions  vary  considerably,  and  points  of  great 
interest  are  sometimes  missed.  In  most  of  the  excursions  there  is  an 
estate  fee  beyond  excursion  fare. 

First  Day :  Gap  of  Dunloe  and  Lakes.  (Fare,  78. ;  estate  fee,  la. ; 
pony,  3s.). — The  great  excursion  of  Killamey  is  that  to  the  Gap  of 
Dunloe  and  down  the  lakes,  and  should  be  made  on  a  fine  day. 
Leaving  Killamey,  we  soon  pass  the  ruins  of  Aghadoe,  on  the  right, 
and  about  three  miles  from  town.  This  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  burial 
ground  in  Ireland.  The  ruins  of  the  Church,  with  its  fine  arched  door ; 
the  Castle,  called  the  Pulpit,  and  the  Bishop's  Chair,  and  the  Round 
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Tower  are  sources  of  interest,  while  tlie  view  of  the  Lower  Lake  from 
liiis  point  is  very  fine.  "We  sooax  reach  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  River 
Laune.  A  short  distance  from  here  we  have  the  old  Castle  of  Dunloe, 
which  some  may  wish  to  visit.  We  soon  enter  a  wilder  district,  and 
approach  the  gap,  obtaining  fine  views  of  the  Mangerton,  Tommies  and 
Glena  Ranges  and  the  MacGillicuddy  Reeks,  with  Carrantual  (the  highest 
peak  in  Ireland),  in  all  their  wild  fantastic  forms.  The  Cave  of 
Dunloe,  discovered  in  1838,  is  near  the  entrance  to  the  Gap.  It  is 
supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  Druids,  and  when  found  contained 
human  bones,  and  on  the  stones  forming  the  roof  peculiar  writing,  said 
to  have  been  used  by  the  Druids. 

The  coaches  pull  up  at  Kate  Kearney's  Cottage,  and  here  we  are 
invited  to  take  goat's  milk,  with  or  without  whiskey — "  Mountain  Dew." 
At  this  point  large  numbers  of  pany-men  offer  their  services,  and  dames 
soUcit  our  inspection  of  the  articles  they  have  for  sale.  The  Gap  is  a 
wild,  deep  pass  or  gorge,  running  north  and  south  between  the  Tonmiies 
and  Purple  Mountains  and  the  Reeks.  The  two  mountains  at  the 
entrance  are  the  Holly  Mountain  and  the  Bull  Mountain.  We  have 
now  a  distance  of  over  four  miles  to  walk  before  we  reach  the  boats, 
unless  we  hire  ponies,  for  which  a  charge  of  3s.  is  made.  The  Loe,  or 
Lee,  runs  through  the  Gap,  forming  five  lakes  (the  Cummeen  Thomeen 
Lakes)  in  its  course,  and  is  crossed  at  two  points  by  bridges.  The  last 
lake  is<  by  tlie  rock  called  the  Turnpike,  and  is  called  the  Black  Lough, 
or  Serpent  Lake ;  into  which,  it  is  said,  S.  Patrick  cast  the  last  snake 
in  Ireland.  In  places  the  pass  is  so  narrow  that  there  is  scarcely  room 
for  the  road  and  the  river,  while  overhead  hang  huge  masses  of  rock 
and  boulders,  looking  as  if  about  to  topple  over  and  crush  the  traveller. 
At  various  points  in  the  Gap  some  marvellous  echoes  are  heard.  A 
small  cannon  is  fired,  and  from  rocks,  cliffs,  peaks,  and  caverns  axe 
heard  shots,  peals  of  sound,  and  crashes,  until  the  sound  gradually 
dies  away  in  the  distance,  leaving  one  filled  with  wonder.  We  must 
not  miss  the  beautiful  views  seen  on  looking  back,  at  different  points, 
as  we  walk  through  the  Gep.  As  we  approach  the  southern  end  the 
valley  widens,  and  on  passing  over  the  shoulder  of  the  Purple 
Mountain  we  have  a  grand  view — the  Reeks,  with  Carrantual — "  the 
inverted  sickle  "—appear  in  all  their  weird  grandeur ;  on  the  left  the 
Upper  Lake,  with  its  islands  of  lovely  green;  in  front  the  beautiful 
Owenreach  Valley,  and  on  the  right  the  Black  Valley  (Coom-a-Dhuv), 
in  all  its  gloom,  enclosed  by  the  highest  of  the  Reeks.  At  this  point 
we  may  turn  aside  a  little  and  visit  the  great  Logan  Stone.  This  is  a 
mass  of  rock,  20  feet  in  circumference  and  tons  in  weight,  so  curiously 
balanced  that  it  may  be  moved  by  the  slightest  touch.  Returning  to 
the  road,  we  follow  the  course  of  the  Gearhameen  river,  and  soon  arrive 
at  what  is  called  Lord  Brandon's  Cottage,  pay  Is.,  and  reach  the  head 
of  the  Upper  Lake,  where  we  find  our  lunch  baskets  and  the  boats 
waiting  for  us. 

The  Upper  Lake  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  about  one 
niile  wide  at  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  considered  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  lakes,  being  enclosed  by  mountains,  which  seem  to  lock  it  in  on 
every  side,  presenting  every  variety  of  wild  scenery,  with  just  enough 
luxuriant  foliage  on  the  banks  and  islands  to  prevent  harshness.  There 
are  twelve  islands  resting  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake  and  mirrored  in 
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the  shining  water.  The  largest  is  Arbutus  Island,,  which  is  oovered 
witli  this  beautiful  plant.  The  arbutus  (strawberry  tree)  is  called  the 
''  Myrtle  of  Killamey,"  and  gives  a  rich  variety  to  the  vegetation 
around  by  its  singularly  bright  green  leaves,  while  in  October  and 
November,  when  covered  with  its  bright  scarlet  berries  and  clusters  of 
flowers,  the  beauty  of  the  scene  is  greatly  enhanced.  Every  island, 
nook,  and  point  in  tliis  Alpine  and  romantic  district  has  some  myth  or 
legend  attachefl  to  it,  and  we  are  entertained  with  them  by  the  guides 
and  boatmen,  who,  witli  their  versatile  imagination,  invent  stories  as 
readUy  as  their  ingenuity  enables  them  to  see  figures  in  every  rock  and 
Ktone.  The  O'Donoghue,  the  giant  Coleman  and  his  wife>  and  the  Devil 
are  all  immortalised  by  their  fights,  leaps,  and  encoimters.  Passing 
down  tlie  lake  we  soon  reach  Coleman's  Eye,  a  point  marking  the  ^id 
of  the  Upper  Lake.  We  then  enter  the  Long  Range,  a  river,  four 
miles  long,  connecting  the  Upper  Lake  with  the  Middle,  or  Tore  Lake. 
At  the  entrance  there  is  a  cluster  of  rocks  of  fantastic  shapes,  with  the 
footprints  of  giants,  we  are  told.  One  of  the  rocks  is  called  the  Leg  of 
Mutton,  another  a  Round  of  Beef,  and  so  on.  About  half  way  through 
the  Long  Range  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  Eagle's  Nest  Mountain, 
1,100  feet  high ;  the  base  and  sides  are  covered  with  thick  foliage,  but 
the  top  is  quite  bare  and  inaccessible,  and  was  at  one  time  the  home  of 
llie  eagles.  A  story  is  told  of  two  men  shooting  at  an  eagle  high  up 
in  the  air;  both  hit  it,  and  the  bird  fell  to  the  ground  dead.  An 
Irishman  standing  by  said :  "  Sure,  that  was  a  waste  of  powder  and 
shot;   the  fail  was  enough  to  kill  the  bird." 

A  wonderful  echo — the  best  in  Killarney — can  be  heard  here.  A 
note  from  a  bugle  is  tJirown  from  cliff  to  crag,  from-  hill  to  hill — ^now  loud, 
now  soft,  now  rapid — ^now  slow,  sometimes  pausing  as  if  for  an  answer, 
until  it  dies  away  in  a  soft  whisper,  producing  an  effect  not  soon 
forgotten.  The  Man-of-War  Rock,  Jolly  Boat,  Coleman's  Sandwich,  etc., 
are  pointed  out,  and  we  reach  the  Old  Weir  Bridge,  and  tlie  most 
exciting  part  of  the  journey,  shooting  the  rapids  imder  the 
Old  Woir  Bridge  We  then  arrive  at  an  enchanting  spot — 
the  "Meeting  of  the  Waters."  Here  the  Long  Range  is. divided  by 
Dinish  Island,  and  we  have  a  scene  of  great  beauty.  Rich  woods  of 
evergreens,  with  the  arbutus,  oak,  and  holly,  rise  on  each  side,  while 
the  ground  is  covered  with  a  prolific  growth  of  ferns  and  mosses.  When 
the  overhanging  trees  are  mirrored  and  reflected  in  the  tranquil  water 
the  charni  of  the  scene  is  complete.  We  land  on  Dinish  Island,  visit 
tlio  cottage,  and  admire  some  of  the  lovely  spots  and  views  to  be  met 
with  in  this  beautiful  region.  Like  most  of  the  islands,  Dinish  is 
luxuriant  with  vegetation,  the  colour  and  shades  varying  from  the 
richest  green  of  the  arbutus  to  a  russet  brown.  From  tliis  island  we 
have  a  charming  view  of  the  Tore  Mountain,  1,764  feet  high,  and 
overlooking  the  Long  Range,  and  the  Middle,  or  Tore,  Lake.  The 
graceful  curves  and  imposing  outlines,  the  light  and  shade  on  the  hill- 
sides, with  tlie  varying  tints  of  the  rocfts,  the  dense  and  varied  growth 
of  verdure,  with  the  blue  sky,  are  all  reflected  in  the  clear  water,  and 
make  a  picture  difficult  to  describe.  Returning  to  our  boats,  we  pass 
down  the  right-hand  channel,  under  the  Rustic  Bridge,  into  the  Middle 
Lake,  or  Tore  Lake.  (Tlie  channel  on  the  left  of  Dinish  leads  into 
Glena  Bay,  on  the  Lower  Lake.)     We  may  have  time  to  visit  the  Colleen 
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Bawn  Rocks  and  Caves,  see  the  Devil's  Island  (said  to  be  the  last  bit 
of  land  possessed  by  his  Satanic  majesty  in  the  Lakes),  and  then  pass 
under  the  Brickeen  Bridge  into  the  Lower  Lake.  We  then  make  our 
way  to  the  hotel,  if  on  the  lake,  or  to  Ross  Castle,  where  we  fiAd  our 
ccNiveyanoes  waiting  to  convey  us  to  our  place  of  starting,  thus  ending 
a  long  day  of  delightful  pleasure  and  charming  views. 

Second  Day :  Muckross  and  Lower  Lake.  (Faxe,  7s. ;  estate  fee, 
Is.  9d.).— 'Leaving  Killamey  by  coach,  we  proceed  along  the  Kenmare 
Road,  and  through  the  village  of  Cloghereen,  enjoying  new  scenes,  and 
the  ever-varying  beauties  of  the  district,  until  we  reach  the  Tore 
Waterfall.  This  is  considered  the  finest  cascade  about  the  lakes. 
Passing  through  a  narrow  doorway,  we  ascend  a  path  by  the  side  of 
the  stream,  and  although  the  roar  of  the  water  can  be  heard,  we  have 
no  sight  of  the  fall  until  quite  close.  Suddenly  we  reach  a  break  in 
the  wonderfully  thick  mass  of  foliage,  and  the  waterfall  bursts  on  our 
view  in  all  its  beauty.  It  forms  an  impressive  scene — large  sheets  of 
water  falling  by  leaps  and  bounds  with  deafening  roar  some  170  feet,  into 
a  narrow  gorge  below,  through  which  it  rushes  into  the  Tore  Lake. 
Making  our  way  through  the  luxuriant  verdure,  we  reach  the  top  of 
the  fall,  and  have  a  most  magnificent  view.  Spreading  before  us  we 
have  the  Tore  and  Lower  Lakes,  with  the  fairy  isles  dotted  over  the 
surface,  the  long  range,  and  the  distant  Reeks  forming  a  picture  of 
loveliness — a  perfect  paradise,  where — 

Angels  fold  their  winers  and  rest 
In  that  Eden  of  the  West. 

Returning  to  our  conveyance,  we  soon  enter  the  Muckross  Demesne, 
and  drive  through  some  lovely  scenery  along  the  Middle  Lake,  until 
we  reach  Muckross  Abbey.  The  building  consists  of  the  Abbey  and 
Convent,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  McCarthys — Princes 
of  Desmond — for  Franciscan  Friars,  about  the  year  1340.  Although 
roofless,  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  preserved  ecclesiastical  ruins 
in  the  country.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  choir,  and  transept,  intersected 
by  a  tower.  In  the  chancel  there  is  a  tomb  of  O'Donoghue  of  tlie 
Glens  (1808),  and  beside  it  a  slab  to  the  McCarthy  Mores.  The  ea^stem 
window  and  pointed  doorway  are  remarkably  fine  and  well  preserved. 
The  cloister  occupies  a  square  of  12  yards,  surrounded  by  an  arcade  of 
22  arches  of  marble— 10  semi-circular  and  12  pointed.  In  the  centre 
there  is  a  fine  yew  tree — 13  feet  in  circumference — the  foliage  of  which 
covers  the  square.  The  superstition  in  connection  with  the  tree  is 
that — ''  If  any  one  plucks  a  leaf  from  the  tree  they  will  not  live  a  year." 
The  refectory,  kitchen,  and  dormitories  are  in  good  condition,  and  the 
ivy  so  plentifully  spread  over  the  ruins  adds  greatly  to  its  beauty. 
The  monks — often  troubled — ^were  finally  deprived  of  the  monastery  in 
1649 — during  the  revolution — ^but  some  still  lingered  in  the  neighboiu"- 
hood,  and  have  now  the  fine  monastery  of  Killamey.  TIio  graveyard 
contains  some  noted  names,  and  stones  in  all  stages  of  decay. 

From  this  point  there  are  some  delightful  views  and  charming  walks. 
The  Lady's  Walk  is  very  beautiful,  and  extends  alonpr  the  Lower  Lake 
for  about  three  miles.  The  Rock  Walk  is  very  fine,  and  stretches  along 
the  Tore  Lake.     Leaving  the  Abbey,  we  pass  through  the  peninsula, 
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dividing  the  Lower  Lake  from  Tore  Lake,  and  at  various  points  Rain 
views  of  everKjhanging  beauty.     We  pass  a  small  lake  (Woolai?h)  and 
the  old  mmes,  cross  the  Brickeen  Bridge  (said  to  be  the  finest  fishing 
spot  on  the  lakes),  and  then  the  Rustic  Bridge,  and  arrive  at  Dinish 
Island.     Here  we  may  again  enjoy  some  of  the  beauties  of  this  charming 
spot,  and  view  the  many  delightful  picture  scenes  on  all  sides— the 
"  Meeting  of  the  Waters,"  and  the  Old  Weir  Bridge,  Tore  Mountain, 
etc.     Our  boats  meet  us  here,  and  we  are  conducted  round  the  Middle 
Lake,  and  spend  a  little  time  at  the  Colleen  Bawn  Caves,  if  required. 
We  then  pass  down  the  stream  at  the  back  oi  Dinish,  and  enter  the 
lovely  Bay  of  Glena,  on  the  Lower  Lake.     There  we  may  land,  and 
inspect  the  Queen's  Cottage,  if  desired.     We  then  proceed  along  the 
shore,  enjoying  the  fairy-like  and  romantic  6cen«*y  in  this  charming  bay, 
considered  by  manv  the  gem  of  the  Lakes,  pass  the  Minister's  Back, 
Darby^s  Garden,  Burnt  and  Stag  Islands,  and  reach  the  entrance  to 
0*Sullivan*s  Cascade.     Leaving  the  boats,  we  walk  a  short  distance  up 
the  erlen,  and  can  hear  the  sound  of  the  wat^r  some  time  before  we  aee 
it,  for  here,  as  at  the  Tore,  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  so  ihi6k  that  we 
are  quite  close  before  we  catch  sight  of  the  waterfall.     It  is  situated  in 
a  deep  cleft  in  the  Tommies  Mountain,  and  falls  some  70  feet  in  three 
leaps,  forming  a  picture  well  worth  seeing.     O'Sullivan's  Gretto,  and 
the  Royal  Oak,  80  feet  hiprh  and  14  feet  in  circumference,  are  near. 

Returning  to  the  boat,  we  row  to  Innisfallen  Island.     The  Lower 
Lake  is  seven  miles  long  and  four  milee  wide,  its  surface  being  spotted 
bv  some  30  islands,  most  of  which  have  legends  connected  with  them. 
The  guide*?  take  a  special  pleasure  in  pointing  out  the  Prison,  Stables. 
Table,    Honeycombs,    Pulpit,    Chair,    Library,     etc.,    of    the    great 
O'Donoghue,  and  relatinpr  most  wonderful  stories  in  connection  with 
them.     The  two  largrest  of  the  islands  are  Ross  Island  and  Innisfallen, 
on  which  we  now  land.       Of  all  the  attractive  spotA  in  Killamey, 
Innisfallen  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive.     The  dense 
foliasre,  maenificent  elms,  hollies,  ivy,  and  laurels,  the  pretty  ash  and 
sweet  hawthorn,  that  cover  its  surface,  the  enchanting  walks  throucrh 
overy  kind    of   scenery   in   miniature,    the   ancient   ruins,    wonderful 
legends,  lovely  views,  and  blue  sky.  all  combine  to  make  it  a  fairyland — 
a  perfect  paradise.     One  great  holly  is  15  feet  in  circumference,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  lareest  in  the  world.     Another  tree  is  of  great  interest ; 
it  con-sists  of  an  ash,  holly,  hawthorn,  and  ivy — growing  as  if  from  one 
stem.     The   arbutus,  so  common  in  Killamey,  is  not  found   on  the 
island.     We  now  make  oiu"  wav  to  the  Abbey  of  Innisfallen,  founded 
bv  S.  Finian  about  600  a.d.     The  ruins  are  scattered  over  the  island, 
and    are   not  nearly   so   massive  as   in   other  places.     In   1893    the 
Archaeological  Society  of  Ireland  explored  the  ruins,  and  discovered  the 
altar,  which  they  set  up  in  ita  proper  place ;    they  also  found  the  stones 
of  the  eastom  window  and  several  tombstonp«?.     It  was  in  this  abbey 
that  the  celebrated  "  Annals  of  Innisfallen  "  were  composed  by  two 
monks.     These  consist  of  57  quarto  leaves,  and  contain  a  history  of 
tlie  world  down  to  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick  in  Ireland  (432),  and  from 
that  period  a  history  of  Ireland  down  to  the  year  1320.     In  one  place 
it  relates  how  one  O'Donoehiio  attacked  the  monastery  in  1180,  and 
carried  off  great  wealth,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
monks  for  safety  by  the  people  all  round  the  country;    many  of  the 
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clergy  were  slain ;  "  but  God  sooji  punished  this  act  of  impiety  and 
flacril^;e,  by  bringing  many  of  its  authors  to  an  untimely  end."  The 
manuscript  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  legends  connected  with 
the  island  are  numerous,  but  are  best  heard  from  the  guides.  We  bid 
farewell  to  this  most  enchanting  spot  with  reluctance,  and  echo  the 
words  of  Moorfr— 

Sweet  Innisfalleii^  fare  thee  well^ 
May  calm  and  sunshine  long  be  thine. 
How  fair  thou  art  let  others  tell« 
While  but  to  ftd  how  sweet  be  mine. 

We  soon  reach  Eo6s  Island^  and  visit  the  castle.  It  is  a  noble  ruin, 
and  in  a  £ne  state  of  preservation.  The  castle  is  a  strong,  massive, 
square  building,  and  was  formerly  the  stronghold  of  the  O'Donoghue 
family,  who  held  such  power,  and  performed  such  wonderful  feats  in 
this  district.  A  window  is  pointed  out,  through  which  the  great 
O'Donoghue  jumped  on  his  charger,  when  he  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  where  he  dwells  in  happiness.  The  castle  has 
stood  several  sieges,  and  would  not  have  surrendered  so  soon  to  the 
forces  of  Cromwell,  in  1652,  but  for  the  superstition  of  the  Irish  soldiers, 
who  believed  the  castle  impregnable  until  surroomded  by  ships  of  war. 
Ludlow,  being  unable  to  force  an  entrance  on  the  land  side,  had  boats 
brought  up  from  Castlemaine,  and  with  these  he  approached  the  castle, 
intending  to  find  a  point  of  attack.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  saw  the 
boits  oil  ih&  lake  they  surrendered.  Tlie  castle,  with  its  ivy  covering, 
forms  a  beautiful  picture  on  the  Lower  Lake,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
tower  some  very  fine  views  are  obtained.  The  island  contains  some 
very  fine  specimeoB  of  holly,  yew,  and  arbutus,  while  the  walks  and 
drives  are  most  delightful.  There  are  some  old  copper  mines  on  this 
island,  but  these  were  abandoned  owing  to  the  water  breaking  in. 
Here,  as  in  most  of  the  islands  in  this  lovely  place,  some  of  the  scenes 
around  are  marvels  of  beauty,  and  leave  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  delight 
at  the  close- of  our  second  excursion.  Our  conveyances  meet  us  here, 
and  soon  take  us  to  oinr  hotel. 

There  are  many  other  excursions,  but  these  are  best  arranged  after 
having  made  the  two  most  important.  The  following  are  well  worth 
the  effort  and  time  needed  for  their  enjoyment:  — 

(1)  Proceed  by  ooach  to  Lough  Guittane,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as 
the  Middle  Lake,  but  unlike  it  in  beauty.  Here  the  lake  is  surrounded 
by  wild  and  barren  hills,  and  the  scenery  is  a  great  contrast  to  the 
lovely  surroundings  of  Tore  Lake.  We  make  our  way  by  Lissivigeen, 
and  visit  the  Druidioal  circle,  called  locally  the  "  Seven  Sisters."  This 
is  a  collection  of  stones — seven  in  number — placed  in  a  circle,  14  feet  in 
diaaneter.  These  stones  are  between  three  feet  and  four  feet  high.  Outr 
side  this  circle  of  stones  there  is  a  circular  mound  of  earth,  34  feet  in 
diameter;  close  by  there  are  two  large  stones,  one  11  feet  high. 
Returning  by  Glen  Flesk,  we  arrive  at  what  is  called  the  "Labig  Owen" — 
the  *'  Bed  of  Owen."  It  is  a  cavern,  12  feet  square,  in  what  is  called 
the  Demon's  Cliff.  It  is  difficult  of  approach,  and  requires  a  ladder 
m  order  to  enter  the  cave.  The  noted  Owen,  one  of  the  O'Donoghues, 
took  refuge  in  this  cave.     There  are  many  other  caves  in  the  district, 
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and  many  are  the  stories  connected  with  them.  While  on  this  Journey, 
we  may  visit  the  village  of  Clogliereen,  three  milee  from  Killamey, 
and  see  the  ancient  chm*ch  of  Killaghue,  said  to  be  the  smallest  church 
in  Ireland. 

(2)  The  ascent  of  Mangerton,  2,756  feet  high,  is  well  worth  the 
effort  made  to  reach  the  top.  The  path  is  rugged  in  places,  but  not 
very  difficult,  while  those  who  wish  it  may  have  ponies  to  convey  them 
most  of  the  way.  Near  the  top,  in  a  gorge,  is  the  **  Devil's  Punch  Bowl,*' 
a  small  tarn  or  lake.  From  the  top,  which  is  flat  and  covered  with 
peat  moss,  the  view  is  indeed  magnificent.  Before  us,  the  lakes  are 
spread  out  in  all  their  beauty ;  the  MacGillicuddy  Reeks,  in  all  their 
vast  proportions  and  wild  forms,  lie  beyond,  and  the  broad  Atlantic  in 
the  distance,  forming  a  scene  of  the  meet  charming  loveliness,  and  one 
that  will  live  in  the  memory  long  after  leaving  Killamey. 

(3)  The  aacent  of  Carrantual  requires  a  day,  and  is  far  more  difficult 
of  ascent  than  Mangerton ;  but  those  who  enjoy  climbing  will  find  new 
scenes,  in  great  contrast  to  those  visited  on  the  lakes.  The  wild  and 
rugged  scenes,  deep  gorges  and  extensive  views  from  the  summit,  well 
repay  the  effort-. 

(i)  Derrycunihy  Cascade  and  Cottage  are  worth  a  visit.  They  are 
situated  on  the  Kenmare  Road,  about  one  mile  from  the  Mulgrave 
Police  Station,  and  in  the  midst  of  very  fine  scenery.  The  cottage  was 
erected  by  the  Earl  of  Kenmare,  in  honour  of  Queen  Victoria's  visit, 
1853.  In  this  excursion,  the  Tuimel  on  the  Kenmare  Road,  Tore 
Mountain,  and  Cloghereen  are  visited. 

After  spending  a  few  days  in  this  lovely  district,  we,  with  great 
reluctance,  turn  our  faces  homewards,  carrying  with  us  many  impres- 
sions and  dreams  of  the  most  lovely,  most  charmnig,  and  most 
interesting  spots  in  Ireland. 


NEW    BOOK. 


"The  International  Student.'?'  Atlas  op  Modern  Geography.."  A 
series  of  105  physical,  political,  and  statistical  maps,  compiled 
from  British  and  foreijrn  sun-ey?*,  and  the  latest  results  of  inter- 
national research,  under  the  direction  of  J.  G.  Bartholomew, 
F.R.S.E.,  etc.  Loudon :  George  Newnes,  Limited.  Pince  6s. 
net. 

This  is  a  very  satisfactory  atlas,  and  does  credit  to  the  artists  and  publisher. 
The  Atlas  has  a  form  of  geographical  etymology,  and  a  considerable  list  of 
explorers,  a  pag3  of  map  projections,  list  of  countries  and  maps,  concluding 
with  a  general  index.  We  are  glad  to  see  in  relation  to  this  index  that  in 
addition  to  indication  of  the  place  in  the  Atlas,  there  is  in  every  case  the 
latitude  and  longritude.  Any  index  without  this  should  be  at  once  con- 
demned. The  Atlas  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  large  class  of  young  people 
who  arc  studying  geography.  The  binding  (stitching)  is.  however,  flimsy, 
and  almost  hefor?  the  bf>ok  can  be  used  the  sheets  have  come  loose.  It 
would  be  better  to  have  all  the  sheets  loose,  and  tie  the  boards.  One  advan- 
tage would  be  that  a  new  map  could  be  inserted,  and  we  might  then  have 
the  date  of  the  map  pvt  on  it  somewhere.  The  sheets  of  this  Atlas  have  been 
brought  down  to  1901,  but  there  is  no  indication,  and  it  puzzles, the  young 
pupil!     The  date  should  be  quite  plain. 
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REPORT     OF     THE     COUNCIL     OF    THE    MANCHESTER 

GEOGRAPHICAL    SOCIETY 

For  the  Ybab  Ending  Dbcbmbbr  31st,  1901. 


If  the  work  of  a  Greographical  Society  is  "  to  make  kno-wn  to  this 
country  other  countries,  and  to  make  known  this  country  to 
others/'  and  especially  our  colonies,  then,  during  the  year  last  past, 
this  Society  has  amply  justified  its  existence  and  proved  its  usefulneaa. 
The  Society  was  founded  on  broad  and  comprehensive  lines,  and  as  far 
as  the  very  limited  resources  at  the  command  of  the  Council  permitted 
has  been  successfully  carried  out. 

The  addresses  given  to  the  Sot  lety  have  covered  a  wide  area,  as  the 
list  following  will  demonstrate. 

EUROPE. 

•Belgium.     Mr.  Luke  H.  Woods,  M.J.I. 

The  Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play.     Mr.  J.  C.  Blake,  F.R.G.S. 

En  route  to  the  Passion  Play.     Mr.  C.  H.  Bellamy,  F.R.G.S. 

•Iceland  and  the  Icelanders.     Mr.  John  R.  Newby. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.     Mr.  C.  H.  Bellamy,  F.R.G.S. 

GeogTB^hy  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.     Professor  Patrick  Geddes. 

The  Death  of  Mr.  F.  W.  W.  Howell  in  Iceland.     Mr.  John  R.  Newby. 

*The  Work  of  the  Steamship  Ermack  in  the  Baltic  in  1899.     Mr.  A. 

Gulston. 
The  Wye  Valley.     Mr.  J.  S.  Reid. 
A  Journey  through  Devon  by  Three  Members  of  the  Society.       Mr. 

Robert  Stewart. 
•Across  the  Lapland  Alps.     Mr.  E.  W.  Cowan,  C.E. 
Some  Health  Resorts  in  Switzerland.     Dr.  T.  N.  Kelynack. 
Florence :  Its  Builders  and  History.     Mr.  J.  R.  Smith. 
A  Summer  Holiday  in  the  North  of  Ireland.     Mr.  Robert  Stewart. 
Glasgow  and  the  Exhibition.     Mr.  W.  Harper. 
Northern  Italy.     Rev.  F.  A.  Rees. 

ASIA. 

Satara  Notes,  Bombay. 

•The  Great  Siberian  Railway.     Mr.  A.  Montefiore  Brice,  F.G.S. 

A  Holiday  in  Japan.     Rev.  J.  W.  Heywood. 

Sig-hts  and  Scenes  in  Ceylon.     Rev.  Philip  Read. 

Life  in  China.     Rev.  J.  W.  Heywood. 

*  The  papers  thus  marked  have  been  lasued  in  the  Journal  with  illustrations. 
C 
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AFRICA. 

Ezploratians  in  Marotseland  and  ueighbouring  regions.     Major  St.  Hill 

Gibbons,  F.R.G.S. 
Address  of  Sir  J.  Willoocks  on  Ashanti. 

Adventures  in  Ashanti  during  the  Rebellion  of  1900.     Mr.  P.  Grundy. 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  Ukamba.     Mr.  John  Ainsworth,  C.M.G. 
Life  and  Experiencee  in  Uganda.     The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hanlon. 
With  Lord  Roberts  to  Pretoria.       A  Lecture  to  Children.       Mr.  J. 

Howard  Reed. 

AMERICA. 

The  Island  of  Santa  Catalina.     Mr.  A.  J.  Kennedy,  F.R.G.S. 

The    Physical    Features   of   the   Dominion    of   Canada.       Mr.  E,  R. 

Peaoook,  M.A. 
A  Journey  throug  the  Southern  States  of  North  America,  U.S.     Dr. 

Sindair. 
Mexico  in  1887,  by  Lord  Lamiugton.     Edited  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Thomson, 

F.R.S.G.S. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

The  Snowy  Ranges  of  Australia,  Moimt  Kosciusko  and  its  Observatory. 

Mr.  Clement  Wragge,  F.R.G.S. 
Royal  (reographical  Society  of  Australia.    Geographical  Evolution  of  the 

Australian  Continent.     Mr.  J.  P.  Thomson,  F.R.S.G.S. 
Report  of  Annual  Meeting  and  Distribution  of  Medals  by  the  Royal 

Geographical  Society  of  Australia,     Mr.  J.  P.  Thomson,  F.R.S.G.S. 

THE   POLES. 

♦Polar  Work.    Dr.  R.  Koettlitz. 

*The  Baltic  and  Arctic  Voyages  of  the  Steamship  Ermack  in   1899. 

Mr.  A.  Gulston. 
The  National  Antarctic  Relief  Ship.     An  appeal  by  Sir  C.  Markham. 

GENERAL. 

The  Death  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  Opening  of  the  Museum. 

Chaucer  Memorial  Lectures. 

The  Museum  ai:id  its  Uses. 

The  British  Association.  Meeting  at  Glasgow. 

Conical  Surface  Equivalent  Projection.     Mr.  C.  E.  Stromeyer. 

Table  of  Storms  and  Winds.     Dr.  Black. 

♦The  Life  of  a  Wave.     Capt.  W.   N.  Greenwood,  P.R.Met.S. 
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Heat  Ware  in  the  United  States.     Dr.  Black. 

Commercial    Geography    (the    New    Museum).       Mr.  Harry  Nuttall, 

F.R.G.S. 
The  Carboniferous  Limestone.     Mr.  W.  W.  Midgley,  F.R.Met.S. 
*A  Jouniey  Round  the  World.     Aid.  Sir  B.  T.  Leech,  J.P. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  '*  Union  ColoniaJe  Fran^aise."     Mon.  C.  Dejieui. 

The  Greographical  Association.     Mr.  A.  J.  Herbertson,  Ph.D. 

The  Mary  Kingsley  Society  of  West  Africa, 

Vancouver,  B.C.     Mr.  A.  J.  Kemiedy,  F.R.G.S. 

The  International  Marine  Association.     The  Chevalier  Pesce. 

lu  addition  to  these  formal  addresses  many  briefer  papers  have  been 
presented  to  the  Society. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Correspondence    has    during  the  year  been  active  with    Foreign 
Societies,  with  members  abroad,  and  with  many  persons  in  this  country. 
Some  of  the  letters  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings. 


PRESENTATIONS. 

The  members  of  the  Society  will  do  well  to  carefully  read  the  list 
of  presentations  made  to  the  Society  during  the  year  of  maps,  books, 
papers,  and  of  material  for  the  Museum,  forming  a  most  astonishing 
and  valuable  collection. 


CORRESPONDING    SOCIETIES. 

The  number  of  Corresponding  Societies,  which  was  previously  of 
large  extent,  has  during  the  year  been  added  to.  These  societies 
have  exchanged  their  papers  with  us,  and  these  form  a  most  useful 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  Society's  collection. 

In  addition  to  this  many  of  the  societies  have  received  members 
of  this  Society,  who  have  presented  the  circular  travelling  note  of  this 
Society,  and  we  present  our  warmest  thanks  to  them  for  their  great 
kindness  shown  to  our  travelling  members. 


DELEGATIONS. 

A  delegate  was  appointed  to  attend  the  British  Association  at 
Glasgow,  and  his  report  (supplemented  with  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr. 
W.  Harper  on  "  Glasgow  and  the  Exhibition  ")  has  been  presented  to  the 
Society. 
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REPORTS. 

The  following  reports,  which,  have  been  read  to  the  Society,  are  given 
herewith,  viz. : — The  Report  of  the  Examiner  for  1901,  Mr.  J.  D.  Wilde, 
M. A. ;  the  Report  of  the  Victorians,  Mr.  C.  A.  Clarke ;  Reports  on  the 
London  Conference  (see  Vol.  XVIL,  p.  238)  and  the  School  of 
Geography  at  Oxford,  Mr.  A.  J.  Herbertson,  have  also  been  given. 

"  BalshaVs  Grammar  School,  Leyland, 

'December  31st,  1901. 

"  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society. 

*'  Dear  Sir, — Again  I  have  the  honour  to  report  to  you  tliat  I  have 
examined  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  *  Children's  Comer  *  of 
Geography. 

"  The  first  thing  tliat  struck  me  in  this  connection  was  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  competitors — from  fifteen  to  thirty-two ;  the 
next,  the  still  greater  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  answers.  But  both 
these  phases  of  grow^th  sank  into  insignificance  when  examination 
revealed  the  enormous  improvement  in  the  quality  of  a  great  proportion 
of  the  work  done;  papers  which  last  year  would  have  secured  a  high 
position  have  now  to  accept  a  very  hmnble  lot. 

"  For  the  first  two  months  two  candidates — Charles  F.  Howard  and 
AJice  Howard— sent  in  papers  of  a  very  high  quality ;  but  as  they  were 
rather  old  for  a  "  children's  "  competition — although  no  limit  had  been 
published — ^I  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  pleased  by  the  good 
taste  and  kindly  spirit  they  showed  in  withdrawing  as  I  was  by  the 
remarkable  excellence  of  their  work.  I  trust  that  they  will  make  their 
mark  in  competitions  of  a  more  serious  character,  and  heartily  wish 
them  success.  Meantime  I  would  press  upon  you,  sir,  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  fixing  a  definite  upward  limit  of  age  for  competitors. 

"  In  classifying,  I  have  again  divided  the  competitors  into  three 
sections,  viz. — (A)  All  over  twelve  at  the  oommenoement  of  the 
contest;  (B)  those  under  twelve,  but  over  ten  at  that  date;  (C)  those 
under  ten.  In  the  last  class  only  one  competitor  entered,  and  as  he 
dropped  out  in  the  summer  I  have  not  awarded  any  prize  in  that  class. 
In  case  you  should  again  ask  me  to  examine,  I  should  like  to  make  the 
competitors  clearly  understand — (1)  That  the  three  questions  set  each 
month  are  not  all  of  the  same  value ;  (2)  that  any  one,  but  only  one,  of 
them  may  be  answered ;  (3)  that  answering  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  one  month 
does  not  force  the  competitor  to  attempt  the  same  letter  in  another 
month;  (4)  that  answers  copied  straight  from  a  book  have  not  the 
value  of  original  attempts;  and  (5)  and  lastly,  that  all  should  be 
illustrated  with  maps,  diagrams,  or  sketches — maps  not  obtaining 
marks  so  much  for  art-beauty  as  for  evidences  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  accuracy. 
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"  The  result  of  this  year's  work  is  as  follows: — 

Jolm  Sumner  (A) 625  marks 

George  Jackson  (A)  440       „ 

Dora  Newlove  (A) 430 

Isabel  Newlove  (A)   395 

J.  Bruce  Houseman  (A)   305 

George  Robertshaw  (A)    270       „ 

Letitia  Walls  (B)  265       „ 

Dorothy  Johnson  (A) 245       „ 


)» 


Dora  Howard  ^A) 240 

Jessie  Thorpe  (A)  240      „ 

Evel3m  Harris  (B)  235       „ 

Bertha  Robertshaw  (B) 210      „ 

Gilbert   Sutton  (A)   205       „ 

Edith  Newlove  (B) 200 

Reg.  A.  Berry  (B) 190 

Christine  Harris  (A) 190       „ 

Eva  Thorpe  (A)  190       „ 

J.  Harold  Bannister  (A)  175 


if 


Walter  Baron  (A) 175 

Enid  Grundy   (B)  175 

Lilian  Stott  (A) 170  „ 

Eveline  Howard  (B)  170  „ 

E.  J.  Robertshaw  (A) 170  „ 

Sarah  Jane  Royley  (A)  165  „ 

Donald  McKegg  (B)  140  „ 

William  Forrester  (B)  135  „ 

E.  O'Brien  (B)    130  „ 

Ronald  Berry  (C)  80  „ 

Howard  Reed  (A)  30  „ 

Jessie  Johnson  (B)  25  „ 

"Greorge  Jackson  and  Donald  McKegg  are  reckoned  each  in  the 
class  higher  than  is  required  W  their  ages,  on  account  of  their  having 
taken  first  pries  in  (B)  and  (U)  respectively  last  year.) 

"The  first  prize  is,  therefore,  awarded  to  Sumner,  who  has  shown 
great  industiy,  perseverajice,  and  intelligence;  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  prizes  in  class  (A)  go  to  George  Jackson,  Dora  Newlove,  and 
Isabel  Newlove ;  and  in  claas  (B)  the  first  prize  falls  to  Letitia  Walls, 
Evdyn  Harris  and  Bertha  Robertshaw  coming  second  and  third. — 
Wishing  you  and  your  young  friends  a  Happy  New  Year,  I  am,  dear 
sir,  yours  obediently, 

'Jas.  D.  Wildb,   M.A., 

"  Head  Master,  Balshaw's  Grammar  School,  Leyland." 

Tlie  Vice-Chairman  presented  prizes  to  C.  F.  Howard  and  Alice 
Howard. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    -  VICTORIAXS "    FOR    19«Jl-1902. 

It  is  periiaps  now  well  kuowu  that  the  work  of  the  *'  Victorians  " 
includes  the  delireiy  oi  lectures  on  ireo^-iphical  topics  >elected  from  tlie 
li^  published  in  each  number  of  the  **  Journal  of  the  Manchester 
Geographical  Society."  The  lectures  have  been  the  means  of  creating 
a  keen  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Society  amongst  the  largre 
audiences  in  every  town  where  they  have  been  delivered. 

From  October  1901  to  March.  1902  over  80  addresses  have  been 
delivered  in  various  towns  situated  mainlv  either  in  Lancashire. 
Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire.  These  lectures  are  invariably 
illu-strated  on  the  screen  with  slides  belonging  to  the  Society 
and  to  audiences  varying  from  50  to  1,0<30  in  number.  The 
majority  oi  the  addressee  are  given  to  those  societies  that  are 
affiliated,  each  oi  these  being  entitled  to  four  lectures,  and  as  there  are 
about  twenty  united  in  tlus  manner  to  the  Manchester  Geographical 
Society,  and  as  to  them  preference  must  be  sriven,  it  will  be  understood 
that  very  few  can  be  delivered  to  any  society  that  is  not  affiliated  with 
us. 

Last  sessicm  South  Africa  was  a  subject  in  great  request,  but  this 
year  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  one  particular  country  received 
exceptional  attention  or  has  been  in  special  request. 

The  following  lectiures  were  delivered  by  the  "  Victorians  "  during 
the  session  from  October.  1901,  to  March,  1902. 

"Victorian*'   Lbctcbbs.   1901-1902. 

OCTOBKB. 

7.  Eagley.     "A  Chat  about  China/'     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

12.  Leylajid.     "  Sun,  Moon,  etc."     Mr.  H.  C.  Martin. 

15.  Nelson.     "Japan."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

15.  Salford.     "  Ancient  Egypt"     Mr.  J.  S.  Reid. 

16.  Walkden.     "Glasgow  and  the  Exhibition."     Mr.  William  Harper 
16.  Winnington.     "Florence."     Mr.  J.  R.  Smith. 

21.  Stretford.     "  China."    Mr.  R.  W.  Swallow,  B.Sc. 

21.  Horwich.     "Glasgow  and  the  Exhibition."     Mr.  William  Harper. 

23.  Bolton.     "  Earth  in  Space."     Mr.  H.  C.  Martin. 

23.  Urmston  (Eccles  Co-operative  Society).     "  London  to  Australia." 

Mr.  William  Harper. 

28.  Prestwich.     ''  Week  in  Scilly."     The  Secretary. 

28.  Famworth.     "Channel   Islands."     Mr.    M.   W.    Thompstone. 

NOYEMBER. 

2.  Oldham.     "Armies  of  the  Empire."     The  Secretary. 

4.  Oxford  Road,  Manchester.     "Japan."     Mr.  R.  W.  Swallow,  B.Sc. 

8.  Newton  Heath.     "  China."     Mr.  R.  W.   Swallow,  B.Sc. 

11.  Horwich.     "Channel  Islands."     Mr.  M.  W.  Thompstone. 

12.  Croix,  France.     "  The  Rhine."     Mr.  C.  H.  Bellamy,  F.R.G.S 
12.  Library.     "  Glasgow."     Mr.  William  Harper. 

12.     Reddish.     "  South  Africa."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 
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13.  Winmngtan  Park.     "  Switzerland."     Mr.  A.  Y.  Scholfield. 

14.  Lytham.     "  Flor&nce."     Mr.  John  R.  Smith. 
14.  Cheetham.     "  Uganda."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Heed. 
18.  Famworth.     "Ancient  Egypt."     Mr.  J.  S.  Reid. 
18.  Stretford     "  Florence."     Mr.  J.  R.  Smith. 

18.     St.  Stephen's,  C.-on-M.     "  The  Great  Lakes  of  Central  Africa." 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 
2Q.     Eccles.     "  Scotland."     Mr.  William  Harper. 
26.     Lille,  France.       "  Naples  and  Pompeii."       Mr.  C.  H.   Bellamy, 

F.RJG.S. 

26.  Nelson.     "The  Land  of  Bums."     Mr.   William  Harper. 

27.  Walkden.     "  Channel  Islands."     Mr.  M.  W.  Thompstone. 

27.  Urmston.     "  Switzerland."     Mr.  A.  Y.  Scholfield. 

28.  Heckmondwike.       "  From  Capetown  to  Cairo."      Mr.  J.  Howard 

Reed. 
30.     Prestwich.     "Scilly."     The  Secretary. 

Dbcember. 

2.  Meltham,     "  London  to  Australia."     Mr.  William  Harper. 

2.  NichoU's  Hospital.       "  Summer  Holiday  in  Ireland."       Mr.   R. 

Stewart. 

i.  Winnington.     "Central  Africa."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

4.  Besses-o'-th'-Bam.     "Australia."     Mr.  William  Harper. 

4.  Bolton.     "  Landscape^making."     Mr.  H.  C.  Martin. 

9.  Farnworth.     "  The  Earth  in  Space."     Mr.  H.  C.  Martin. 

9.  Accringbon.     "  Regenerated  Egypt."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

10.  Nelson.     "  Earth  in  Space."     Mr.  H.  C.  Martin. 

10.  Arts  Club.     "  China."     Mr.  R.  W.  Swallow,  B.Sc. 

11.  New  Bury.     "  Belgium."     The  Secretary. 

13.     Urmston.     "  The  Earth  in  Space."     Mr.  H.  C.  Martin. 

13.  Old  Graftonians.     "  British  South  Africa."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 
U.     Oldham.      "  Six  Weeks  in  Holland."      Mr.  E.  W.  Mellor,  J.P., 

F.R.G.S. 

14.  Leyland.     "  Normandy."     Mr.  E.  W.  Mellor,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S. 
20.     The  Library.     "  Children's  Lecture."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

27.     Sutton  Oaks.     "  With  Lord  Roberts  to  Pretoria."     Mr.  J.  Howard 
Reed 

January. 

7.  Free  Library,  Salford.     "North  Wales."     The  Secretaiy. 

8.  Winnington  Park.     "  Glasgow  and  the  Exhibition."     Mr.  William 

Harper. 

13.  Famworth.     "Land  of  Bums."     Mr.  William  Harper. 

20.  MUnrow.     "  Great  Lakes  of  Central  Africa."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

21.  Nelson.     "Armies  of  the  Empire."     The  Secretary. 
24.  Urmston.     "A  Fortnight  in  Belgium."     The  Secretary. 
27.  Meltham.     "  Lakes  of  Killamey."     Mr.  H.  C.  Martin. 
27.  HcMTwich.     "Ceylon."     The  Secretaiy. 

30.     Mill    Street,    Bradford.       "Madeira    and    the   Canary   Islands." 
Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal  F.R.G.S. 
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1.     Balsliaw's  School,  Leyland.       ^' Great  Lakes  <^  Central  Africa." 
Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

4.  Hollmwood  (Oldham  Free  Libraiy).    ''FloreDce."    Mr.  J.  R.  Smith. 

5.  Walkden.     ''  The  Land  of  Bums."     Mr.  William  Harper. 

5.     New  Bury.     "  British  South  Africa."    Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 
12.     Winnington  Park.     "Africa's  Greatest  River."     Mr.  J.   Howard 

Reed. 
12.     Swinton.     "  Scilly  Isles."     The  Secretary. 
17.     Famworth.     "  Belgium."     The  Secretary. 
17.     Horwich.     *'  ITie  Bay  of  Naples."     Mr.  J.  R.  Smith. 

19.  U.M.F.C.      Schools,    Patricroft    (Eccles     Co-operative     Society). 

"Switzerland."     Mr.  A.  Y.  Schofield. 

20.  St.  Mark's,  Cheetham.     "  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland."    Mr. 

William  Harper. 

21.  Jersey  Street,  Ancoats.     **  Great  Lakes  of  Central  Africa."     Mr. 

J.  Howard  Reed. 

22.  Private  Schools  Association.     "  Map  Projection."     Mr.  J.  Howard 

Reed. 

23.  St.  Clement's,  Ordsall.     "  South  Africa."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

24.  Heckmondwike.     "Uganda."    Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

24.  Eagley.     "  Ceylon."     The  Secretary. 

25.  Emley,  near  Wakefield.     "  North  Pole."     Mr.  G.  H.  Warren. 
28.     Nicholl's  Hospital.     "  Ceylon."     The  Secretary. 

March. 

5.    Winnington   Park.     "  Glasgow  and  Exhibition."       Mr.   William 

Harper. 
12.     Winnington  Park.     "  Ceylon."     The  Secretary. 
19.     Whaley  Bridge.       "Great   Lakes  of  Central   Africa."       Mr.  J. 

Howard  Reed. 
24.     Ramsbottom.       "Great    Lakes    of    Central    Africa."       Mr.    J. 

Howard  Reed. 


TERMS    FOR    LECTURES. 

The  terms  upon  whicli  these  Lectures  are  delivered  are  as  follows  :— 

Any  Member  of  the  Manchester  Greographical  Society,  or  any  Affiliated 
Society,  is  entitled  to  make  application  for  ^  Victorian "  Lectures  daring  the 
Session, 

The  Lectures  must  be  advertised  as  bv  Mr.  ,  a  "  Victorian  op 

THE  Manchester  Geographical  Society.  ' 

The  services  of  the  Victorians  are  gratuitous,  but  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses  of  carrying  on  the  work  a  small  fee  lor  each  Lecture  is  chargeo. 
with  the  Railway  Pares,  Lantern  Hire  and  Carriage,  Hire  of  Slides,  and 
other  special  expenses. 

Lectures  by  the  Victorians  for  others  than  Members,  or  Affiliated  Societies, 
can  only  be  ffiven  sparingly,  and  will  be  charged  from  £3  3s.  for  each  Lecture, 
with  the  addition  of  travelling  and  lantern  expenses. 

<^  Any  balance  left  out  of  these  charges,  after  paying  the  expenses 
incurred,  is  applied  to  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  the  lantern,  and  the  making  of 
new  slides.  Tne  Society's  Lantern  is  NOT  lent  unless  a  **  Victorian  '*  Demon* 
strator  accompanies  it. 
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Applications  for  Lectures,  or  for  anv  information,  shoald  be  made  to 
Mr.  C.  A.  Clarke,  Hon.  Secretary,  *'  Victorians,"  16,  St.  Mary's  Parsonage ;  or 
20,  Seymour  Road,  Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester. 

The  **  Victorians "  will  be  glad  to  arrange  Lectures,  to  form  a  series,  for 
Technical  or  Continuation  Schools. 

The  foUowing  is  the  revised  list  of  lectures  ofifered  for  next  session : — 

Victorian  Lbgttjrsb,  for  1901-1902. 


AbiaONOMICAL   AND    PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHT. 

1  The  Earth  in  Space 

2  The  Son,  Moon,  and  Eellpaea 

S  Natural    Pheuomena— Rainbow,    Geyaeta, 
Voloinoea,  Ac 

4  Physical  Geography 

5  Water  Action  ahaplnif  the  Bartii 

4  Heat  aod  Compreasion  in  Mountain  Railing 

7  Landrcape  Making  by  Heat,  Cold,  and  other 

Natural  Agenta 

8  How  Mapa  are  Drawn 

HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHT. 

9  Ancient  Battlefields 

10  The  Bactlefielda  of  Europe 

11  The  Armie«  of  the  Empire— some  inddenta 

in  History 

13  Livea  and  Work  of  Great  Miaaionariea 

BRITISH   GEOGRAPHT. 
It  A  Little  Known  Comer  of  Yorkshire 

14  Little  Bnfflsnd  Beyond  Walea 

15  Sights  and  Scenes  in  North  Wales 
10  Flymonth  and  Dartmoor 

17  Westward  Ho! 

18  A  800  MUes  Tcur  in  Devon 

19  A  Week  in  the  Scilly  Isles 

SO  A  Holiday  in  the  Channel  Islands 
21  Little  Known  Essex  and  Suffolk 
92  The  Weatem  Highlands  of  Scotland 
28  The  "Scott"  Country 

24  The  Land  of  Bums 

25  Glaagow  and  the  Exhibition 

26  The  Clyde  and  its  Watering  Placea 

27  The  Lakes  of  Killaraey 

28  A  Fortnight  in  Conneinara 

29  Sunny  Side  of  Ireland 

80  North  and  West  of  Ireland 

81  Three   Men  in   Ireland— From    Lame    to 

Don^;al 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  FRANCE. 
32  The  Geography  of  France 
88  The  Loire 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 
84  A  Fortnight  in  Belgium 
S5  Belglam-  Historical,  Topographical,  Politi- 
cal, Arta  and  Letters 
36  A  Cruise  in  Dutch  Waters 

SWEDEN. 
87  Acmaa  Sweden  bv  the  Gota  Canal 

GERMANY. 

38  The  Harts  Mounoutis 

SWITZERLAND. 

39  Switaerland 

ITALY. 

40  A  Scamper  round  Italy 

41  Unknown  North  Italy 

42  Genoa  and  Columbus 

48  Florence— Topoffraphy,  History,  Art 
44  The  Bay  of  Naples  and  Vesuvius 


SPAIN   AND   PORTUGAL. 
43  Gibraltar  and  Tangiera 
40  Andalusia  ana  the  Alhambra 

47  The  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira 

ASIA. 

48  Palestine.  Old  and  New 

49  Ihe  Far  East :  or,  Eastward  Ho  I 

50  A  Peep  at  *'  The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun 

51  A  Chat  About  China 

52  Greater  China 

58  China— Geographical  and  Hiatorical 

54  China— The  Yangtse  Kiang 

55  The  Productions  and  Commerce  of  China 
50  Ceylon,  "The  Pearl  of  the  East" 

INDIA. 

57  General  History  and  Physical  Geography 

58  Tlie  North- Western  and  North-Eastern  Ron. 

tiers 

AFRICA. 
Egypt— The  People,  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Religion 
„     -The  Mle  and  the  Monumenta 
British  South  Africa 
East       „ 
Central  „ 
West      „ 
65  The  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Congo 
06  Across  Africa  wit^  Stanley 

67  The  Commercial  Prodnota  of  Central  Africa 

68  The  Great  Lakes  of  Central  Africa| 

69  Uganda 

70  German  East  Africa—"  Pangani  to  Nyaaa" 

71  The  Zambesi  and  Nyasaland 

AUSTRALASIA. 

72  From  London  to  Australia  via  Sues  Oanal 
(the  Royal  route) 

The  Commonwealth  of  Auatralia 
Australia— Discovery  and  Exploration.    De- 
velopments, Productions,  and 
Present  Condition 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
Queensland  and  South  Australia 
Western  AustraUa 


59 

60 
61 
02 
68 
64 


78 
74 


If 
II 


II. 


I* 

•I 


II 
Tasmania 


75 
76 
77 
78 

79  New  ;Zealand— the  Alps  and  Gladers 

AMERICA. 

80  The  Dominion  of  Canada 

81  The  Eastern  Provinoea  of  Canada 

82  The  Great  North- West 

88  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon 

84  From  LlverptK)!  to  Vaooouver  Island 

85  Chicago  in  1898 

86  Cuba,   "  The  Queen  of  the  Antilles  " 

GENERAL. 
S7  Arctic  Exploration 

88  Antarctic  Exploration,  Past  and  Prospective 
80  The   Mediterranean— Comparative   Geogra- 
phy 


These  Lectures  can  be  illustrated  with  Lantern  Slides  if  required.  For 
some  of  the  lectures  on  the  Colonies  small  collections  of  natural  products  can 
be  exhibited. 

Members  and  Societies  desiring  to  have  lectures  will  oblige  the  Victorians 
If  they  will  please  make  early  appl^tion. 
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One  of  the  Victorians,  Mr.  R.  W.  Swallow,  B.Sc,  has  obtained  a 
position  in  the  University  in  the  Province  of  Shansi,  China,  where  he 
will  labour  as  a  science  teacher  to  the  Chinese  and  of  the  Englisli 
language,  under  the  Chinese  Government.  A  Sm&king  Concert  was 
held  by  his  fellow  Victorians  on  March  14th,  to  bid  him  farewell,  and 
wish  him  prosperity,  which  was  very  successful.  A  handsome  camera 
was  presented  to  him  as  a  token  of  goodwill  from  the  Victorians. 

We  would  emphasise  the  importance  of  early  applications  for 
lectures  during  the  next  session,  as  one  of  the  Victorians  was  compelled 
to  devote  five  successive  nights  and  another  one  three  successive  nights 
to  lectures  at  long  distances  from  Manchester,  which  is  extremely 
inconvenient,  and  could  have  been  avoided  by  arrangements  made 
early  in  the  session  had  the  applications  been  received ;  and  it  is  also 
desirable  to  remind  the  applicants  for  addresses  that  the  lecturer  is 
only  human,  and  would  not  object  to  be  asked  to  partake  of  refresh- 
ments on  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  which  is  an  important  function  that 
has  been  occasionally  neglected. 

C.  A.  Clarke, 

Hon.  Sec.  "Victorians." 

EDUCATION. 

The  Conunittee  on  Education  has  continued  to  watch  the  position 
the  teaching  of  geography  has  taken,  and  are  glad  to  find  that  some 
advance  has  been  made  in  appreciating  its  importance. 

At  the  Victoria  University,  Owens  College,  the  Classes  for  Com- 
mercial Education,  and  the  School  of  Technology  the  subject  has  been 
at  least  recognised,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  before  it  takes  its 
due  position  from  the  Primary  School  to  the  University.  The  Com- 
mittee hope  to  be  able  to  do  further  work  in  this  direction. 

THE  VICTORIANS. 

The  splendid  work  done  without  fee  or  reward  by  the  Victorians 
in  lecturing,  and  in  many  other  ways  during  the  year,  deserves  the 
notice  and  hearty  approval  of  the  Society.  The  service  done  is  quite 
unique  so  far  as  Geographical  Societies  are  concerned,  and  of  it  we  may- 
well  be  proud. 

The  Report  of  the  Victorian  Secretary  has  been  previously  given, 
and  the  earnest  attention  of  the  members  is  called  to  it. 

JOURNAL. 

The  Journal  is  now  complete  to  the  close  of  1900,  and  we  thank 
the  members  who,  by  their  generous  gifts,  enabled  this  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  Council  will  be  glad  if  all  members  will  make  up  their 
sets  of  the  Journal  as  far  as  may  he.  The  past  numbers  in  stock  are 
offered  freely  to  the  members  for  this  purpose. 

CO\LMERCIAL    INVESTIGATION. 

Members  who  have  been  abroad  have  this  year  placed  the  Society 
under  great  obliprnHnn  by  supplying  the  Society  with  a  considerable 
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fund  of  information  in  respect  of  the  places  visited  by  them.  Sir 
Bosdin  T.  Leech,  Mr.  A.  J.  Kennedy,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bellamy,  and  others 
have  thus  communicated. 

EXCURSIONS. 

Owing  to  the  bad  weather  and  other  causes  the  excursions  of  the 
Society  this  year  have  not  been  many  in  number;   but  those  which 
have  taken  place  have  been  most  thoroughly  enjoyed.     The  following 
were  the  most  important :  — 
•Leyland  and  Ribchester.     Mr.  J.  D.  Wilde,  M.A. 
*Port  Sunlight  and  Birkenhead. 
*Great  Hucklow,  Tideswell,  and  Miller's  Dale,  Derbyshire.     Rev.  S.  H. 

Street. 
Tlie  New  Corporation  Tram  Shed  in  Queen's  Road.     Mr.  John  Gibbons. 
The  Queen's  Park  and  the  Chadwick  Museum,  Bolton.      Mr.  W.  W. 

Midgley. 
*Marple  Hall.     Mr.  Joel  Wainwright,  J.P. 

DEATHS. 
The  Death  of  Hbr  Majesty  Queek  Victorla.. 

The  nation  suffered  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of  our  late  beloved 
Queen,  and  the  Society  veiy  deeply  felt  this  great  loss.  They  expressed 
this  sympathy  in  an  address  which  wad  graciously  acknowledged  by 
His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII. 

The  deaths  of  members  this  year  have  been  very  numerous,  and 
amongst  those  members  whose  loss  we  deplore  the  following 
must  be  named: — 1900:  Mr.  T.  Costley,  and  Professor  D.  J. 
Leech,  M.D.  1901 :  Councillor  C.  H.  Braddon,  M.D.,  J.P. ;  Mr.  John 
Chadwick ;  Mr.  Francis  Greg,  J.P. ;  Mr.  Wm.  Kessler ;  Mr.  Reuben 
Spencer,  J.P. ;  Major-General  Sir  F.  de  Winton. 

FINANCE. 

The  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year,  with  the  Hon.  Auditor's  Report,  is 
appended  to  this  Report,  and  the  need  for  a  large  accession  of  new 
members  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  financial  result  of  the  year's 
work  leaves  a  balance  against  the  Society. 

THE  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE  HOUSING  OF  THE 

SOCIETY. 

A  company  has  been  formed  to  take  over  from  the  Society  the 
lease  of  the  land  upon  which  the  present  building  stands  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  Society,  who  will  erect  a  new  building  in  which  ample 
provision  will  be  made  for  the  Society.  But  as  this  will  necessarily 
increase  the  cost  of  working  the  Society,  the  Council  makes  an  urgent 
appeal  to  the  members  to  make  stringent  efforts  to  increase  the  number 
of  members,  so  that  the  income  of  the  Society  from  subscriptions 
may  meet  the  expenses. 
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THE    UGANDA   RAILWAY— LINE   COMPLETED    TO   LAKE 

VICTORIA    NYANZA. 

TRADE    PROSPECTS. 

Reuteb's  representative  has  had  an  interview  with  Commander  B.  White- 
house,  R.N.,  who  has  lately  returned  to  England  on  completion  of  a  detailed 
survey  of  the  British  portion  of  the  Victoria  Nvanza,  undertaken  by  the 
Uganda  Railway  Committee,  in  view  of  the  completion  of  the  railway  from 
Mombasa,  and  of  the  consequently  enhanced  value  of  th»  lake  and  its 
navigation. 

This,  the  first  detailed  Government  survey  of  this  great  inland  sea,  has 
resulted  in  very  considerable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  lake  regions. 
It  has  been  found  that  an  enclosed  stretch  of  water  40  miles  long  exists  on 
the  east  side  of  the  lake,  and  that  outside  its  mouth  a  valuable  tract  of  high 
country  with  a  large  population  juts  out  into  the  lake,  where  previously 
only  a  few  islands  were  supposed  to  be. 

Commander  Whitehouse  had  one  assistant — ^Mr.  C.  S.  Hunter,  of  the 
Uganda  Railway — and  these  two  surveyors,  accompanied  by  30  Swahilis, 
spent  13  months  in  exploring  in  small  steel  boats  every  part  of  the  British 
shore  of  Nyanza.  Over  2,2^  miles  of  coastline,  or  mainland,  and  islands 
have  now  been  accurately  charted,  and  in  parts  the  majps  of  the  lake  shore 
have  been  altered  beyond  recognition.  The  lake  is  found  to  be  studded  with 
a  very  large  number  of  islands  of  varying  size,  many  of  them  denselj 
populated. 

Speaking  of  the  expedition.  Commander  Whitehouse  observed  that  he  had 
always  understood  that  the  objective  of  the  Uganda  Railway  was  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  from  Mombasa,  so  that  the  huge  area  of  its 
shores  could  be  tapped  for  trading  purooses.  His  experience  of  the  country 
and  line  dated  from  the  time  at  which  the  rail  head  was  at  mile  53,  earlj 
in  1897,  and  counted  up  to  the  time  when  it  had  reached  mile  504,  in  August, 
1901,  during  which  period  he  had  been  able  to  see  a  great  deal  of  the  country 
and  natives,  both  along  the  line  and  beyond  it.  No  one  who  knew  Mombasa 
in  1896  or  1897  could  help  noticing  the  great  difference  in  the  place  now. 
or  fail  to  think  that  the  future  of  the  line  was  quite  assured.  In  old  days 
the  best  route  to  the  lake  was  through  German  territory,  the  journey  from 
the  coast  to  Uganda  taking  45  days.  The  old  English  route  necessitated 
from  60  to  70  da^^s'  travel,  with  a  great  many  difficulties  and  possible  delays 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Now  there  was  only  one  route  worth  using,  namely, 
the  British  railway,  with  which  no  caravan  route  could  possibly  compete, 
as,  on  the  opening  of  through  traffic,  the  journey  from  shore  to  shore  would 
be  done  in  two  days. 

The  railway  surveyors  having  determined  the  shortest  and  quickest 
route  to  the  lake,  it  was  then  found  necessary  to  examine  the  lake  itself. 
The  first  rough  survey  having  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  shores  were  quite 
different  in  places  from  what  they  were  supposed  to  be,  as  the  result  very 
great  alterations  had  been  made  on  the  eastern  coast.  For  instance.  Port 
Florence,  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  was  now  known  to  be  at  the  head  of 
a  land-locked  gulf  some  40  miles  long  and  five  to  13  broad,  instead  of  in  an 
open  bay,  as  was  at  first  believed.  A  much  larger  number  of  islands  existed 
in  the  lake  than  were  previously  marked  on  it,  some  of  them  over  30  miles 
long.  The  British  portion  of  the  lake  was  about  135  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  about  90  miles  from  north  to  the  Anglo-German  boundary,  exclud- 
ing the  eastern  gulf,  40  miles  long,  which  had  now  been  properly  charted 
for  the  first  time.  Moreover,  a  complete  survey  of  lake  territories  within 
the  British  sphere  had  been  made,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  navigation 
by  light  draught  steamers.  ' 

In  earlier  years,  continued  Commander  Whitehouse,  the  route  from  the 
Fouth  of  the  lake  to  Uganda  appears  to  have  been  along  the  west  qide  of 
the  lake,  and  thus  this  side  became  better  known  than  the  east.    Traffic 
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has  now  been  entirely  diverted  to  the  east  side  by  the  construction  of  the 
Uganda  Railway.  The  lake  is  peculiarly  liable  to  stonns;  in  fact,  a 
thnnderstorm  is  nearly  always  in  sight,  and  owing  to  this  fact  and  the 
smallness  of  the  boats,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  visit  three  small 
ialets  which  were  visible  far  out  in  the  lake.  But,  with  these  exceptions, 
every  island  has  been  visited  and  mapped  by  the  expedition.  During  the 
journey  the  expedition  visited  many  islands  quite  unknown,  and  came  across 
numbers  of  savage,  naked  people  previously  unvisited.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that,  except  on  one  occasion,  and  even  then  the  affair  was  satis- 
factorily settled,  we  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  natives,  all  of  whom, 
though  many  had  never  seen  Europeans,  were  friendly  and  amiable. 

Even  some  of  the  tiniest  rocky  islets  were  found  to  be  tenanted  by  fisher- 
men. Preparations  are  bein^  made  for  the  development  of  the  lake  traffic 
with  the  opening  of  the  railway,  and  passengers  leaving  train  at  Port 
Florence  will  step  on  board  twin-screw  steamers  alongside  the  jetty,  which 
will  convey  them  to  different  stations.  The  Government  centre  of  Uganda 
is  at  Entebbe,  148  miles  from  Port  Florence.  One  of  the  steamers  for  this 
service  has  already  left  England,  and  should  be  on  the  -lake  by  June. 
Another  steamer  will  follow.  These  vessels  are '  175  feet  long,  and  draw 
6  feet  of  water.  The  future  port  for  Mengo,  the  capital  of  Uganda,  lately 
caUed  Kanifala,  will  probably  be  to  the  nortii-east  of  Entebbe,  on  the  west 
side  of  Murchison  Gulf,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  capital.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  railway  will  make  an  immense  difference  to  our  important 
territories  in  Equatorial  Africa.  For  instance,  it  may  be  noted  that,  if 
necessary  in  case  of  disturbances,  troops  from  India  can  now  arrive  on  the 
lake  from   Bombay  in  about  14  days — jliancJiester  Evening  News. 


METEOROLOGY  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


[From  the  Salesian  Bulletin,  February,  1902.] 

Communicated  by  the  Very  Rev,  L,  C.  Casartblli,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D,D. 

Abbquipa  (Peru). — In  a  previous  number  a  summary  account  was  given  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  Meteoroloi^ical  Observatory  in  coDnection  with  the  Sales ian 
Agricultural  Institute  of  Arequipa.  We  reproduce  the  following  from  the  address 
delivered  on  that  occasion  by  the  Superior,  the  Rev.  Fr.  Saccbetti : — 

Exactly  a  year  to-day,  and  in  this  veiy  spot,  we  initiated  the  works  of  the  Agnn- 
cultural  Institute.  Although  we  have  had  to  cope  with  many  difficulties,  nevertheless 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  our  work  has  acquired  a  solid  basis  and  that  the  oppositions  of 
oar  adversaries  and  the  obstacles  raised  by  them  against  this  Institute  proved  an 
encouragement,  for  we  knew  well  that  our  work  came  from  Gk>d  and  as  such  was 
destined  to  meet  with  many  contradictions. 

To-day,  we  are  about  to  inaugurate  the  Meteorological  Observatory  and  an 
Agronomical  Laboratory.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  I  should  say  someihiog  about 
these  two  new  elements  of  modem  progress,  from  which  Peru  and  Chili  will  not  fail 
to  derive  divers  advantages,  social  and  economical. 

The  third  International  Geographical  Congress  held  ia  Venice  in  1881,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  illustrious  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  made  a  warm  appeal  to  D.  Bosco, 
to  allow  his  sons*  to  work  at  the  study  of  the  meteorological  conditions  of  South 
America,  in  particular  of  those  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts,  and  of  the  Andes 
from  the  Equator  to  Cape  Horn,  as  these  phenomena  are  thought  to  have  a  special 
influence  upon  the  general  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Proof  of  the  enthusiasm  vith  which  D.  Bosco  took  up  the  question  is  the  vast  net- 
work of  Meteorological  Observatories  which  embrace  the  whole  region  from  the 
thirtieth  degree  South  latitude  to  the  extreme  South  of  Patagonia.  Deserving  of 
particular  mention  are  those  of  Villa  Colon,  Paysandu,  Buenos  Ayres,  San  Nicolas, 
Patagones,  Bahia  Blanca,  Punta  Arenas  and  the  Falkland  Islands. 

*  The  Saledan  Society  ii  a  large  and  important  Missionary  Society. 
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From  their  firab  arrival  in  Areqoipa  the  Salesiana  reoognited  at  onoe  the  im- 
portanoe  of  a  Meteorological  Observatory  in  this  town.  In  the  erection  of  this  w» 
had  in  view  a  double  object :  First,  the  study  of  the  local  climate  with  partiimlar 
applications  to  agriculture. 

Although  the  principal  factor  in  the  determination  of  a  climate  it  the  inclination 
of  the  sun  towards  a  given  point,  yet  the  distance  of  the  ocean,  the  formation  of  the 
coasts,  the  direction  of  the  chains  of  mountains  are,  one  and  all,  factors  of  great  im- 
portance which  can  only  be  determined  by  prolonged  and  close  meteorological 
obaervationa. 

We  poeaeoB  such  instruments  of  observation  as  to  enable  us  to  determine  the 
principal  atmospherical  elementu,  the  preesure  of  the  air,  temperature,  hygrometrie 
state,  fogs,  heat,  earthquakes,  and  the  direction  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  In  a  few 
years'  time  we  hope  to  be  able  to  determine  the  local  climate,  a  difficult  problem 
indeed,  on  account  of  its  close  relation  with  certain  questions  of  agriculture,  medicine, 
industry  and  hygiene. 

Ck>nsidered,  therefore,  under  thia  aspect,  this  observatory  becomes  a  new  element 
of  practical  utility. 

We  hope  also'  to  embrace  the  general  study  of  the  revision  of  time,  which  study 
will  largely  contribute  to  our  national  well  being. 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  enthusiasm  which  Europe,  North  America,  and  even 
Asia  and  Australia  are  now  displaying  in  the  investigation  of  the  laws  that  govern 
the  changes  in  the  atmosphere. 

Soutii  America  alone,  which,  as  Fr.  Stoppani,  a  celebrated  Italian  geologist, 
obeerves,  seems  destined  by  nature  as  the  place  most  suitable  for  the  study  of  the 
atmospheric  cirnulation,  remained  iadifferent  to  this  great  scientific  movement. 

But  America,  too,  has  awakened  and  set  to  work  with  such  enervy  that  the  world 
now  turns  its  eyes  towards  her,  convinced  that  in  a  near  future  it  will  obtain  practical 
results,  heretofore  not  achieved. 

Here  the  great  work  of  preparation  has  been  commenced.  In  Chili  Mr.  Gil 
directs  the  National  Meteorological  Institute,  Davis  presides  over  the  meteorological 
net-work  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  Oscar  and  During  over  that  of  Cordoba,  Boeuf 
directs  that  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Patagonian  branch  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Salesians. 

The  number  of  shipwrecks  in  the  Uruguayan  waters  will  be  oonsiderably  lessened 
by  the  discovery  Fr.  Morandi,  a  Salesian,  lately  effected  of  certain  periodical  storms. 

In  Brazil  splendid  work  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  Pinkeiaed  and 
Crutts,  and,  in  general,  all  the  Republics  are  doing  something  in  the  line  of  meteoro- 
logical investigation. 

Let  us  hope,  then,  that  Peru  will  not  remain  behind ;  Peru  also  must  share  in 
this  noble  work,  which  will  be  to  her  a  source  of  pride  and  glory  and  of  immense 
happiness  to  humanity  at  large. 


"  Thb  Stranqe  Adventures  of  Andrew  Battbll,  of  LsiaH,  in  Angola 
AND  THE  Adjoining  Regions."  Reprinted  froDi  *'  Purohas  his 
Pilgrimes."  Edited,  with  notefi  and  a  concise  history  of  Kongo 
and  Angola,  by  £.  G.  Ravenstein.  Contents^  introduction  87  pp., 
appendix  100  pp.  Index  and  glossary.  Two  maps  of  Angola  and 
Kongo.  Prepared  by  Mr.  Ravenstein.  London:  The 
Hakluyt  Society.     1901. 

The  excellent  series  of  reprints,  revisions,  and  re-edited  works  issued  by  the 
Society  are  of  great  value  in  enabling  the  student  to  grasp  the  history  of 
geographical  discovery.  The  present  volume  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  series.  The  valuable  notes  of  the  Editor,  with  the  Appendix,  makes  a 
large  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  these  We^t  African  countries,  and  enables 
us  to  see  clearly  the  value  of  some  modern  pretentions  to  overlord  ahip  and 
travel.  At  the  same  time  it  gives  a  ghmpse  of  the  terrible  course  of 
European  action  and  th>^  sad  consequences  of  it  on  this  coast.  The  volume 
cannot  be  read  without  a  feelin?  of  sadness,  and  a  sense  of  the  great  debt 
Europe  owes  to  the  native  people  to  balance  in  any  way  the  cruelty  shown 
by  these  memoirs. 
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THE   PERUVIAN  AMAZONIAN  BASIN,  WITH  ITS  PROSPECTS 

FOR  COMMERCE  AND  COLONISATION. 

[Translated  from  notes  of  recent  travel  by  the  Peruvian  Prefect,  Don  Pedro 
Portillo;  by  H.  Guillaume,  P.B.G.S.,  Southampton,  with  notes.] 

[Bead  by  the '  Secretary  to  the  Society,  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 

October  28th,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.] 

COL.  PORTILLO'S   TRAVELS    ON    THE  UPPER    SOURCES 

OF   THE  AMAZON. 

12,  Oriental  Place,  Southampton, 

August  1st,  1902. 
Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  a  translation  I  have  made  from  this  Peruvian 
explorer's  travels,    which  I  trust  you   may   find  sufficiently   interesting  to 
publish  in  your  noted   magazine. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Col.  Portillo  to-day,  dated  "Iquitos, 
27th  June,"  in  which  he  authorises  me  to  make  the  translation,  and  will 
be  glad  to  receive  copies  of  the  magazine. 

I  enclose  the  itinerary  and  a  few  photographs,  and  awaiting  the  favour 
of  your  reply. — ^Tours  traly, 

H.  Gtjillauhe. 
The  Secretary,  Manchester  Geographical  Society. 


EXPLORERS  are  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  and  commerce,  likewise 
benefactors  of  the  human  race.  This  view  is  amply  supported 
by  the  vast  developments  made  in  the  great  African  Continent, 
following  on  the  travels  of  Livingstone,  Burton,  and  other  famous 
investigators.  Hitherto  the  river  basins  of  South  America  have  not 
received  adequate  attention  from  British  travellers  since  the  records 
made  by  Hum.l>oldt  and  Boupland,  although  the  regions  are  most 
interesting  and  abound  in  varied  economic  productions  now  in  great 
demand.  The  entire  littoral  is  well  known  and  developed,  while  the 
main  riverine  districts  have  been  described  at  length  by  Raimondi  and 
Samanez. 

Colonel  Portillo,  the  present  Prefeot  of  Iquitos — the  chief  Peruvian 
port  on  the  Amazon — ^has  become  noteworthy  by  his  recent  researches 
and  reports  on  the  Apiirimac,  Mantaro,  En6,  Peren6,  Tambo,  Ucayali, 
and  other  affluents  of  the  mighty  river,  which,  in  1897,  was  ascended 
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by  the  United  States  cruiser  "Wilmington'*  to  the  port  of  Iquitos, 
where  a  most  hospitable  reception  was  given  by  the  inhabitants  and 
merchants  carrying  on  a  large  trade  with  the  States  in  rubber  in 
exchange  for  provisions,  etc. 

The  visit  of  the  large  war  vessel  has  been  the  means  of  attracting 
many  American  citizens  to  Iquitos,  and  therefore  new  developments 
in  those  regions  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  bulk  of  the  people  living 
in  the  progressive  States,  and  also  in  Great  Britain,  as  the  steamer  was 
of  1,392  tons,  with  a  draught  of  10  feet,  which  caused  no  embarrassments. 
The  intrepid  and  indefatigable  Prefect  Portillo  previously  administered 
the  Department  of  Ayacucho,  where  he  effected  important  works  of 
improvement  by  constructing  a  road  from  Ayacucho  to  a  navigable 
point  of  the  Apurimac,  flowing  into  the  Amazon.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  there  are  still  in  Peru  patriotic  men  taking  sincere  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  ancient  home  of  the  Inca^.  The  Colonel 
has  also  erected  a  monument  to  commemorate  the  great  battle  fought 
near  Ayacucho,  which  decided  the  struggle  for  independence  of  the 
Peruvian  nation,  formerly  a  colony  of  the  Spanish  Crown.  The  famous 
fight  occurred  on  the  9th  December,  1824,  and  on  the  face  of  the 
erection  figures  the  name  of  ihe  great  and  brave  Englishman,  General 
John  Miller,  who  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Peruvian  forces, 
achieving  brilliant  victories  on  land,  like  those  gained  on  the  sea  by 
the  ever-memorable  Lord  Cochrane  (Earl  Dundonald),  who  completely 
broke  up  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Pacific.  The  names  of  the  British, 
chiefs  remain  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  South  America.  That  Peru 
has  been  a  great  country  is  evidenced  by  numerous  ancient  remains 
of  temples,  fortresses — ^notaWy  the  cyclopean  stronghold  of  "Cuzco," 
formerly  called  "  Sacsaihuaman,''  the  length  of  the  face  of  the  great 
wall  being  661  yards,  and  with  a  height  of  16  feet,  the  blocks  being  of 
granite,  diorite,  and  porphyry.  The  system  of  construction  appears 
marvellous  for  a  race  of  people  living  at  a  period  dating  with  the 
Eigyptian  Pyramids  and  the  walls  of  Babylon,  and  of  whose  scientific 
lore  we  have  only  scant  records.  These  massive  Inca  ramparts  display 
much  genius  in  defensive  art,  being  ably  planned  with  triple  tiers  of 
barriers  and  embrasures  facing  a  lofty  hill  commanding  them. 

Travellers  all  agree  that  Cuzco— meaning  the  centre  or  navel — 
was  well  chosen  as  the  capital ;  its  roads  radiating  to  all  parts,  and 
owing  to  the  excellent  site,  it  may  again  become  a  rendezvous  of 
commerce  and  leading  city  of  the  country  by  proposed  railway 
extensions. 

From  Cuzco  and  Ayacucho  parallel  valleys  descend  to  the  Amazon, 
the  Urubamba  flowing  through  the  one  from  Cuzco,  and  the  Apurimac 
from  Ayacucho,  both  valleys  uniting  to  form  one  called  Ucayali.  The 
Apurimac  valley  is  almost  unknown,  no  traveller  having  explored  it 
since  1884.  The  Peren6,  coming  from  the  west,  and  cutting  the 
Cordillera  at  Port  Werthman,  is  also  almost  unknown,  owing  to  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians.  The  port  has  an  altitude  of  554  metres,  and 
is  about  40  miles  from  the  colonisation  land  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation 
of  London. 

The  object  of  Colonel  Portillo's  visit  to  the  Apurimac  was  to 
ascertain  its  present  condition  for  navigation,  the  prospects  of  colonisa- 
tion and  development,  and  if  access  could  be  readily  obtained  to  the 
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Atlantic ;  also  to  ascertain  if  water  traffic  could  be  established  to  tbe 
foot  of  the  cascades  of  the  Pereo^,  thereby  opening  a  new  road  from 
the  colony  ot  the  CorporatioD  on  that  river  to  the  Amazon. 

The  gallant  officer  left  Ajracucho  on  May  18th,  1901,  and,  passing 
the  Tambo  ridges  of  11,311  feet,  he  found  the  new  port  of  Huara  on 
the  Apurimac  to  lie  at  2,500  feet  above  sea  level,  at  a  distance  of  66 


COL.   PEDRO    FORTILLO, 
Prslcct  of  tqultoi. 

miles  from  Ayacucho,  the  road  passing  tlirough  a  region  extremely  rich 
in  minerals,  viz. :  Gold,  Bilker,  copper  and  lead  ores,  with  coal,  salt, 
borate,  and  marble  deposits ;  there  are  also  thermal  springs.  All  this 
mass  of  potential  wealth  remains  vii^nal  owing  to  the  lack  of  com- 
munication with  the  west  coast  or  the  navigable  Amazon,  the  Oroja 
and  Chicla  Railway  not  yet  extending  to  Ayacucho,  but  projected  to 
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Cerro  de  Pasco  copper  and  silver  mines.  Thus  it  is  that  the  energetic 
Peruvian  strives  to  obtain  an  outlet  vili,  the  Amazon  by  placing  suit- 
able steamboats  on  the  river.  Wlien  pushing  the  new  road  froin 
Ayacucho  vast  deposits  of  auriferous  "  placer  "  gravels  were  cut  through, 
extending  for  seven  kilometres  towards  the  valley;  majestic  trees 
abounded,  with  a  large  variety  of  medicinal  plants  at  present  neglected, 
while  coca,  fruits,  pines,  etc.,  abounded. 

The  expedition  left  Huara  in  seven  pituches  (canoes)  and  baJsajs 
(rafts),  the  Apurimac  being  160  metres  wide  and  four  to  five  metres 
in  depth.  The  canoes  are  mostly  hollowed  from  cedar  trunks,  and  are 
six  to  ten  metres  long,  with  a  width  of  50  to  60  centimetres,  and  hold* 
ing  eight  to  ten  persons.  Two  paddlers  work  them  with  the  stream, 
while  five  are  needed  against  the  current;  the  river  being  fiooded 
from  December  to  February,  during  which  period  the  timber  is  washed 
down,  causing  serious  obstruction  to  navigation.  During  July  and 
August  the  stre€Lms  are  at  the  lowest.  The  Campas  Indians  of  the 
Apurimae  are  docile  and  readily  civilised,  wearing  the  blouse  or  cusma. 
The  face  and  arms  are  painted,  and  they  carry  antidotes  against  snake 
bites,  also  wearing  a  band  tied  on  the  arm.  Household  requisites  are 
bartered  against  rubber,  coca  leaves,  cascarilla  bark,  vanilla,  balsams, 
rare  birds,  etc.  The  abundant  fishes  are  freely  caught,  the  natives 
using  a  narcotic  root  called  "  bube  "  or  "  barbasco."  Much  game  can 
be  got  by  guns,  and  the  eggs  of  water  turtle  are  collected  and  cooked 
for  the  table.  Before  reaching  the  confluence  of  the  Mantaro  the  hot 
springs  of  Mangolini  were  passed;  such  springs  are  often  associated 
with  gold  and  other  useful  mineral  deposits-  After  the  confluence  the 
river  is  called  the  £n6,  and  fed  by  numerous  affluents;  its  volume 
gradually  increases,  rubber  trees  being  seen  in  greater  abundance  on 
the  banks.  The  length  of  the  En6  is  115  miles,  and  its  velocity  is  3^ 
miles  per  hour,  with  a  depth  of  from  five  to  six  metres.  The  width  of 
the  Tambo  at  the  mouth  is  300  metres,  its  banks  being  rocky  and 
permanent.  The  altitude  is  1,100  feet  above  the  sea  where  joined 
by  the  gentle  current  of  the  Peren^.  From  this  confluence  an  excursion 
of  only  two  miles  was  made  up  the  Peren6  and  Pangoa,  where  rubber 
trees  exist  in  abundance,  and  also  the  gutta-percha.  Our  explorations 
tended  to  corfirm  the  views  of  Werthman  that  the  best  route  to 
unite  Lima  with  the  Ucayali  is  by  the  Peren6. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  to  make  a  road  of  40  miles  from  the 
Peruvian  Corporation  Colony  to  the  Cascades,  at  which  point  naviga^ 
tion  by  steam  commences.  The  road  will  also  be  easy  to  build,  the 
soil  for  the  most  part  being  white  sand,  and  very  fertile.  Ravines  or 
quebradas  are  unfrequent,  and  wood  abounds  for  the  construction  of 
single  bridges,  while  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pajonal  cattle  and  sheep 
can  be  reared. 

The  journey  from  Lima  to  the  port  on  the  Peren6  could  be  com- 
pleted in  seven  days;  a  road  could  also  be  made  to  Port  Washington 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Unini  in  the  Alto  Ucayali,  near  the  Vuelta  de 
Diablo,  and  by  this  track  the  salt  from  the  great  deposits  of  the 
Pajonal  to  all  the  rivers  of  th*5  Amazon  can  be  distributed. 

Alto  Ucayali :  The  union  of  the  Tambo  and  Urubamba,  both  being 
of  equal  volume — ^forms  the  grand  river  Alto  Ucayali.  Landing  on 
the  left  bank  we  named  the  site  Port  Raymondi,  finding  the  altitude  of 
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the  confluence  to  bo  700  feet  above  aea  level.  The  Tambo  containa 
many  more  Indiana  than  the  other  rivere,  and  is  richer  in  na.tural 
productions,  the  forest  containing  large  quantitieB  of  rubber.  The 
level  of  the  two  rivers  being  uniform  no  rapida  occur,  and  steamers 
easily  ascend  the  T&mbo.  The  Cfuupas  tribe  on  this  river,  and  on  the  En4 
and  Apurimac,  are  dangerous,  treacherous,  and  wholly  opposed  to 
civilisation.  The  Tambo  is  about  90  miles  loi^,  lus  a  width  of  460 
metres  at  the  m^uth,  and  a  depth  of  four  to  ten  metres.  Its  current 
is  Qormal,  and  from  two  or  five  miles  per  hour,  but  at  the  Otica  Rapida 
it  is  ten  miles.  The  other  rapids  oSiir  no  impediment  to  steamers. 
At  50  miles  of  it«  course  the  Tambo  enters  tho  true  level  plain  of  the 
Amazon,  and  thence  hOls  and  cordill^ras  disappear.  The  general 
direction  is  west  to  east,  but  40  miles  from  its  mouth  its  course  runs 
south  to  north.     The  beet  place  for  the  site  uf  a  port  is  the  angle  formed 


by  the  Tambo  and  Alto  Ucayali.  In  the  Peruvian  regions  of  the 
Purus  inunense  forests  of  rubber  exist,  as  well  as  in  the  region  of  the 
Cuja  River,  The  rains  are  sometimes  torrential.  On  reaching  Port 
Washington  the  explorer.  Colonel  Portillo,  met  the  Campa  Indian 
chief  Venancio  on  the  way  to  coillect  rubber  on  the  Cuja.  He  had  six 
canoes  and  about  40  peons  tor  the  work,  but  kindly  returned  to  his 
place  at  the  poH  in  order  to  offer  his  aasistance.  The  Ucayali  was 
found  here  to  be  10  to  12  cuadras  wide,  aod  in  flood  it  overflows  iU 
banks,  wild  animals  going  to  higher  grounds.  Tlie  valuable  peninsula 
at  Washington  is  well  adapted  for  a  good  colony,  and  it  can  be  made 
a  strong  and  permanent  m.ilitary  post. 

There  are  already  many  domestic  animals,  and  a  community  of 
about  560  people,  mostly  subjects  of  Venancio,  the  chief,  who  from 
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June  to  Norember  are  absent  on  the  rivem  Sepabua,  Cuja,  and  tite 
Purus  collecting  rubber,  leaving  Bome  50  persons  to  guard  the  port. 
Tlie  land  is  cultivated  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Four  days' 
journey  from  this  place  salt  naines  exist,  near  the  Unini  River,  and 
behind  the  hill  Quinuriui  visible  from  Port  Washington.  The  wide 
Unini  is  navigable  by  canoea  for  three  days.  A  doctor  is  desired  to 
treat  smallpox,  which  decimates  the  population. 

Opposite  to  Araques  is  the  Chicotsa,  up  which  Padre  Sala  intrepidly 
odvajKcd  through  tiibe«  of  savages  when  he  crossed  the  Pajonal  in 
1897  for  the  first  time.  The  fine  hacienda  Tahuanilla,  owned  by 
Seilor  A.  Coburg,  of  Lima,  is  near  this  place,  and  not  far  beyond  is 
Nueva  Italia,  the  hacienda  of  Dn.    Fco.  Franchini,  an    enterprising 


KIO  CHIVI3  AT  PUBBTO  BBRUUOBZ. 
"PtiuTo"  In  fanKTOunil  (tlis  Chjawlck  built  lauDcb). 

Italian  settler  of  many  years,  who  believes  iu  the  route  to  the  Perene. 
At  a  kilometre  above  the  mouth  of  the  Pachitea  is  the  hacienda 
Monte  Cristo,  on  an  island  well  planted  with  bananas  and  plantains. 
The  launch  "Iquitos"  ruua  here  from  Port  Bermudcz,  the  station  on 
the  Kiver  Pichis,  where  steam  navigation  commences. 

At  Port  Bermudez  SeRor  Boh!  controlK  the  flotilla  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  includes  the  "  Pizarro."  On  the  river  a  rock  called  "  La 
Piedra  Pintada "  bears  hieroglyphics  niade  by  the  Incas,  and  these 
relics  of  a  lost  race  merit  investigation. 

On  the  rivers,  the  huayo,  an  ivory-like  hard  fruit  of  a  palm  is 
collected,  and  makes  a  fuel  as  good  as  coal  for  the  "  Iquitos,"  drawing 
3  feet,  and  carrying  10  tons  deck  cargo.     Her  furnaces  are  planned 
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for  wood  fuel.  At  the  conflueoce  of  the  Pa]caz6  and  Pichie  the  former 
has  double  the  rolume  of  the  latt^*,  and  on  ascending  the  PicluB,  near 
ita  mouth,  tlie  housoB  of  Port  Victoria  are  seen  aurrounded  by  a  beautiful 
Btream.  The  leading  rubber  gatherer  of  the  PaJcazA  is  Sefior 
Oliveira,  a  Portuguese.  Ilie  river  Pachitea  is  rich  in  fish,  and  suitable 
for  oultdvating  rubber  plantations.  It  baa  already  four  ports — Banos, 
Saxayaca,  Huacamayo,  and  Llullapichis.  There  are  some  bad  rapids, 
but  light  drau^t  steam  launches  navigate  it  through  the  year.  The 
viability  will  be  much  improved  when  the  administrator  blows  up 
some  of  the  rocks,  and  dredges  the  shallows.  The  Pachitea  is  esti- 
mated to  be  180  miles  long.  Its  lower  part  is  subject  to  terrible 
insect  pests,  but  not  the  upper  section. 


THB  FIROB  tNDIANB  WORKING  DP  THE  PAOHITGA. 


Port  Victoria  is  well  adapted  for  a  garrison.  SeBor  Jos4  Altanioro 
owne  the  launch  "Fortuna"  conjointly  with  Von  Hassell  and  Jos4 
Cerra,  the  craft  being  tor  service  on  the  Pichis  and  Pachitea.  At  the 
hacienda  of  Seilor  Oliveira  sugar,  rice,  oranges,  pines,  etc.,  are  grown, 
and  animals  reared.  Herr  Von  Hassell  has  made  a  shipyard  and  factory 
for  launches  at  Port  Bermudez,  also  setting  up  a  saw  mill  for  cutting 
walnut  logs  and  cedar,  abounding  in  the  Pichis  region,  and  selling 
for  good  prices  at  Iquitos.  Near  San  Lorenzo,  Mr.  Plummer,  an 
Englishman  from  Jamaica,  has  put  up  a  saw  mill,  and  cuts  nogaJee  or 
walnut  logs. 

Port  Tucker  stands  on  the  confluence  of  the  Mazaratequi  and 
Azapizu,  and  is  near  P(h^  Yeesup  on  the  latter  river.  It  has  a  tele- 
graph station,  with  wires  to  Lima.     Vanilla  is   freely  grown  in  the 
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district.  Although  the  official  route  uniting  Lima  with  Iquitos  is 
considered  that  of  the  Perene,  where  an  important  station  should  be 
established,  yet  the  Pichis  route  must  not  be  abandoned,  but  kept  in 
repair,  and  that  of  the  Peren6  also  made.  The  Pichis  road  \a  daily 
used,  and  tambos  are  established  along  it.  It  has  a  gradient  of  1  in  7. 
To  keep  up  the  postal  service,  two  launches  of  the  "  Pizarro  "  class,  of 
80  feet  and  18  inches  draught,  are  needed  for  use  in  bad  weather  in 
flood  time.  It  would  be  wise  to  entrust  the  construction  of  these 
turbine  screw  craft  to  the  builders  of  the  "Pizarro" — ^Thomycroft 
and  Co.,  Chiswick — ^fitted  with  some  modifications  advised  \>j  the 
engineer,  Mr.  Melville  Clayton,  who  brought  out  the  launch.  Over  the 
river  Pancartambo  the  Peruvian  Corporation  has  erected  a  fine  suspen- 
sion bridge.  The  distance  from  the  Oroya  Railway  to  the  port  and 
head  of  navigation  can  be  covered  in  13  days,  and  Colonel  Portillo 
strongly  urges  the  opening  of  this  road  to  the  Amazon,  utilising  the 
cascades  for  motor  power  to  work  an  electric  railway,  as  by  this  means 
the  important  forests  of  the  Apurimac,  Montaro,  and  En6  can  be 
utilised,  as  the  roads  from  Ayacucho  and  Junin  converge  to  them,  and 
to  the  1,000  squares  leagues  of  the  Pajonal,  so  suitable  for  cattle 
ranching;  the  salt  mines  of  the  region  also  materially  promoting  that 
business.  If  the  Gcvernment  came  to  an  imderstanding  with  the 
Peruvian  Corporation,  and  sent  out  a  river  force,  the  problem  could 
be  solved  in  six  months.  The  arterv  of  the  Peren6  would  form  the 
opening  of  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Tambo  and  Urubambo,  as  well  as  to 
the  region  of  the  Sepahua  and  Cuja,  so  rich  in  rubber. 


GB^'BRAL    CONSIDBBATIONS. 

By  his  exploratory  journey  Colonel  Portillo  has  proved  tlie 
navigability  of  the  Apurimac,  En6,  Tambo,  Peren6,  and  Urubamba, 
These  rivers  require  steam  launches  like  the  "  Pizarro."  The  Depart>- 
ment  of  Ayacucho  could  be  rendered  one  of  the  first  in  the  Republic, 
and  there  would  be  an  easy  outlet  to  Iquitos,  Brazil,  and  the  Atlantic 
for  minerals,  cattle,  wool,  brandy,  rice,  sugar,  choice  woods,  and  other 
products  of  the  regions  of  Huanta,  La  Mar,  Lucanas,  Cangallo,  Anda- 
huaplas,  Angaroes,  and  Tayacaja.  The  import  traffic  will  be  much 
cheaper  by  the  river  route  to  Ayacucho,  and  the  Customs  revenue  be 
increased,  as  contraband  trade  would  be  more  difficult. 

The  first  work  is  the  road  from  the  English  Colony  to  the  end  of 
the  Cascades,  or  Port  Perene.  From  thence  a  road  to  Washington, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Unini.  A  railway  can  be  carried  out  by  the  product 
of  the  salt  mines  of  the  Pajonal  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Peruvian 
Corporation.  The  salt  mines  are  worked  near  San  Luis  de  Shuaro,  in 
the  hill  called  "  Cerro  de  la  Sal,"  which  extends  30  kilometres.  The  soil 
here  is  red,  due  to  the  oxide  of  iron.  The  Government  has  now  estab- 
lished a  salt  monopoly,  by  which  a  large  revenue  will  be  raised  from 
the  tax  on  that  conunodity.  This  tax  should  be  applied  towards  con- 
structing the  new  road. 

The  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  consisting  of  silver  ore,  copper  ore, 
and  coal,  are  now  to  be  rendered  accessible  by  an  extension  of  the 
Lima  Railway  from  Oroya,  by  an  English  Syndicate  in  London. 
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Thb  English  Colony  on  ths  Pbrbnb. 

This  is  on  lands  ceded  by  the  Peruvian  Goyernment  to  the  Peruvian 
Corporation,  under  the  settlement  with  the  bondholders.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  most  eligible  site  for  colonisation,  the  Corporation  sent  out 
a  commission  of  practical  Ceylon  planters  to  select  a  suitable  site,  with 
the  result  that  a  tract  of  land  was  chosen,  comprising  1,250,000  acres, 
extending  for  40  miles  along  the  River  Peren^,  and  for  a  distance  of 
12^  miles  on  both  sides  of  that  river.  The  pioneer  work  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Robert  F.  Mackenzie,  C.E.,  who  constructed  35  bridges,  and 
made  one  of  the  best  roads  in  South  America.  He  proposed  to  extend 
the  road  from  the  colony  to  below  the  Cascades  on  the  Peren6,  using 
the  falls  to  work  an  electric  railway,  but  all  further  developments  were 
stopped  by  instructions  from  London,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
opinion  held  of  the  ultimate  value  to  the  colony  of  establishing  an 
outlet  to  the  Amazon  and  Atlantic  by  an  improved  plan  of  railroad  and 
river  steamers.  No  further  expenditure  being  authorised  for  develop- 
ments, the  colony  has  only  been  a  partial  success.  The  fall  in  the  price 
of  coffee  seriously  affected  the  extended  cultivation  of  that  product, 
although  the  lands  are  eminently  well  suited  for  the  crop.  The 
colony,  however,  forms  a  nucleus  of  settlement  in  those  regions  for 
planters  of  sugar,  cacao,  coca,  sarsaparilla,  annotto,  rubber,  yucca,  rice, 
maize,  tea,  pepper,  nutmegs,  cloves,  gambier,  tobacco,  and  Manila  fibre. 
There  is  ample  scope  to  grow  valuable  crops,  and  time  will  reward 
well-directed  enterprises.  With  an  Atlantic  outlet,  cedar,  mahogany, 
walnut,  and  rosewood  would  become  great  sources  of  income.  The 
colony  has  been  initiated,  but  little  done  to  render  it  a  prosperous 
one;  and  what  it  mainly  requires  is  the  extended  road  suggested  by 
the  patriotic  Prefect  Portillo  to  liberate  a  prospective  Pactolean  current 
of  commerce  through  its  great  arterial  channel.  This  great  duty  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Lima  Government  and  the 
Peruvian  Corporation,  when  the  Upper  Amazon  regions  would  soon  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  permanent  commercial  activity.  Noting  the 
rapidly  impending  changes  in  the  working  of  American  railways  and 
ocean  steamers  to  Australia  by  means  of  liquid  fuel,  after  the  plans 
long  established  in  Russia  and  partly  seen  in  California,  it  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  Peruvian  engineers  lately  visiting  the  Cascades  of  the 
Peren6  were  told  by  the  natives  that  petroleum  existed  in  the  vicinity, 
so  this  deposit  may  prove  of  great  value  for  steamers  at  no  distant 
date,  improved  methods  of  combustion  being  now  perfected  and 
simplified,  thus  superseding  bulky  wood  and  even  coal.  Space  is 
greatly  economised,  speed  im proved,  and  the  loss  of  time  in  receiving 
fuel  much  reduced  by  using  liquid  combustion.  The  many  advantages 
thus  conferred  on  riverine  navigation  are  incontestable.  Fresh  atten- 
tion is  now  being  directed  to  the  Amazon  Basin  by  the  recent  visit  to 
Obidos  of  the  German  sloop  "Falke,"  with  the  avowed  object  of 
studying  the  regime  of  the  river,  and  paving  the  way  for  a  line  of 
steamers  built  by  the  Hamburg-American  Company  to  specially  suit 
the  trtuie.  The  scheme  is  not  opposed  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
German  mercantile  world  propose  important  establishments  on  the 
Brazilian  frontier  and  rivers  to  secure  a  large  control  of  the  rubber 
trade  of  those  regions  in  future.     Direct  communication  is  now  con- 
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ducted  between  England  and  the  United  States,  with  the  port  of 
Iquitos  by  means  of  the  Booth  Iquitos  Steamship  Company,  which 
make  monthly  voyages,  this  service  of  steamers  effecting  considerable 
developments;  but  there  is  still  a  wide  field  for  commercial  enter- 
prise in  that  quarter  of  South  America,  which  remains  in  a  very  back- 
ward state  of  civilisation  owing  to  isolation  and  European  ignorance 
of  its  conditions. 

The  worthy  Prefect  of  Iquitos  avows  his  readiness  to  promote 
colonisation  by  the  energetic  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  to  aid  Peru  in 
developing  the  immense  resources  of  her  Transandine  provinces. 

In  London,  Sir  Martin  Conway,  F.R.G-S.,  the  explorer  in  Bolivia, 
has  organised  a  syndicate  which  aims  to  colonise  a  territory  on  the 
Bolivian  frontier,  which  is  claimed  to  have  always  belonged  to  Peru, 
has  never  been  alienated,  and  is  still  under  discussion  by  jurists. 
Complications  may  ensue  in  the  dispule  should  Grermany  intrude  into 
the  zone,  and  the  moment  seems  favourable  for  Peru — ^in  combination 
with  the  Peruvian  Corporation  of  London — ^to  offer  tracts  of  land 
westward  of  Iquitos  to  immigrants.  Investigation  of  the  country  shows 
that  much  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  greatly  resemble 
portions  of  the  Transvaal,  and  the  breezes  of  the  Pacific,  crossing  the 
Andean  snowfields,  give  perfect  salubrity,  and  the  perpetual  glaciers 
provide  ample  streams  for  profuse  piscine  life,  along  with  enormous 
power  to  drive  turbines  and  "  Pelton  "  wheels,  or  to  operate  hydraulic 
nozzles,  such  as  are  largely  used  in  Venezuela  and  California  for  wash- 
ing into  sluices  and  rifRes  the  auriferous  beds  of  gravel  deposited 
below  mountain  slopCiS.  This  mode  of  placer  mining  is  known  to  be 
profitable,  and  is  not  expensive;  while  recently  a  portable  hand- 
worked gold  separating  apparatus  has  been  put  upon  the  market  at 
low  cost-  By  such  means  untrained  labour,  under  skilled  direction, 
could  earn  good  wages,  and  the  profusion  of  food  of  all  kinds  to  be 
easily  obtained  from  streams,  forests,  and  tilled  plots  should  render 
the  life  of  healthy  men  contented  and  comfortaBle.  In  case  they 
accepted  work  on  railway  extension  and  road  making,  wages  would  be 
high,  enabling  labourers  to  save  money  in  order  to  return  to  South 
Africa  if  so  inclined.  Grood  sportsmen  would  be  able  to  kill  many 
deer  and  peccaries,  besides  destroying  the  pumas  and  jaguars,  whose 
skins  are  of  value.  The  presence  in  the  Perene  district  of  1,000  Boers 
(partially  armed  by  the  Peruvian  Government)  would  at  once  overawe 
the  turbulent  Indian  tribes,  rendering  the  entire  country  safe  for 
commerce,  colonisation,  and  exploration  by  scientists,  botanists, 
and  artists,  and  s]:>eculative  spirits  from  the  United  States  and  Europe 
would  infallibly  be  attracted  to  prospective  rich  areas  of  gold  and 
silver  mining,  able  to  support  a  large  population  in  camps  at  half  the 
cost  of  those  so  well  known  in  Nevada  and  Arizona. 

Light,  narrow  gauge  railways  will  surely  accompany  the  declaration 
of  paying  lodes  of  ore,  and  in  less  than  20  years  the  splendid  country, 
which  was  so  skilfully  terraced  and  irrigated  by  the  ancient  Incas 
before  the  invasion  of  Pizarro  arrested  their  hopeful  civilisation  (so 
well  portrayed  in  Prescott's  "History  of  Peru"),  would  be  fully  settled. 
The  genial  climate  of  the  Upper  Amazon,  and  the  comparatively  short 
distance  of  Iquitos  from  Europe  and  the  States,  are  potent  factors  in 
the  solution  of  the  problems  presented. 


Rainfall  in  1901. 
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2,  George  Square,  Edinburgh, 
February  18th,  1902. 

The  Secretary y  Manchester  Geographical  Society. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  forward  the  enclosed  Rainfall  Monthly  Tables  for  1901 
for  Edinburgh  Central  District,  not  including  country,  as  these  two  may 
greatly  differ  in  most  places  from  local  peculiarities.  Included  are 
statements  of  the  ordinary  open  air  evaporation  gauge  or  dish,  which 
amounts  to  two-thirds  of  the  rainfall,  the  rest  going  off  by  the  drains 
and  sewers,  and  records  of  the  fall  of  Soot  and  Dust  in  an  open  air  dish 
or  gauge  of  definite  area,  which  amounts  to  2  to  3  oz.  per  square  foot 
per  annum,  or  13  lbs.  to  19  lbs.  per  100  square  feet 

Such  like  observation  might  be  suggested  to  be  carried  out  with  some 
interest  in  a  smoky  manufacturing  town,  like  Manchester  or  Liverpool, 
where  the  amount  of  soot  ought  to  be  greater. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  G.  Black,  F.R.M.S. 


Raihfall  in  1901,  at  George  Square,  Back  QardeD,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh. 
Rain  Gauge  :  Diameter  of  Funne],  6  (dx)  inches.  Height  of  top  above  ground, 
3  feet ;  above  sea  level,  266  feet. 


1901. 
Month. 

Rain  Gauffe. 

Totel  Depth, 

0  Inches. 

Evaporation. 
6in.  Gauge. 

Soot  and  Dust 

Gauge, 
8|  Sq.  Inches. 

No.  of  Days 
on  which 
Rain  Fell. 

iTanttary  -. , . . . 

1-922 
1-128 
1-228 

1-470 

2-070 
2-146 
-970 
3-676 
1-049 
1-614 
1-809 

2-684 

-688                2809    1 
•662                45i?r.    \ 

Snow       4 

February   

18 
Sdow      3 

y[mh,               ,.      . 

-960 

1 
96gr.    1 

56-10    j 

77gr. 

34- 

21- 

38- 

66- 

27- 

38- 

29-       \ 

11 
Snow      6 

Anril  

1-285 

17 
Snow      1 

May       

1-406 
2-005 
1-866 
1-626 
1-338 
1030 
-966 

-850 

13 
10 

*""~j     ' 

Jane  

11 

July    

12 

■^  ^^j    •..«. 

AUffQflt    

12 

September 

8 

October 

8 

November 

6 

December 

Snow      7 
16 

Total 

21-464 
Inches. 

14-608 
Inches. 

548'20gr8., 

or 

1-SOoz.; 

or 

2-640Z. 

per  Sq.  Foot. 

Snow    20  days. 
140  days. 

Edinburgh,  January,  1902. 


W.  G.  Black,  F.R.M  S., 
2,  George  Square. 
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Rainfall  in  1901,  at  George  Square,  Back  Garden,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh. 
Rain  Gauge :  Diameter  of  Funnel,  8  (three)  inches.  Height  of  top  above  ground, 
8  feet ;  above  aea  level,  265  f«*et. 


1901. 
Month. 


January 


February 
March 


Bain  Gauge. 

Total  Depth, 

8  Inches. 


April  

May    

June  

July   

August  .... 
September. 
October .... 
November . 

December  . 


1-778 
1-045 
1095 

1130 

1-890 
1-870 

-685 
2-285 

•908 
1-808 
1-740 

2-365 


Total 


18-099 
Inches. 


Eyaporation. 
Sin.  Gauge. 


-608 
•572 
•865 

1-285 

1-480 
2195 
2090 
1-410 
1-409 
•914 
1-034 

-834 


14-676 
Inches. 


Soot  and  Dust 

Gauge, 
6i  Sq.  Inches. 


21-30 
81gr. 
55-8 

30-90 

52gr. 

16- 

12- 

21- 

48- 

19- 

21- 

27- 


355gr8., 

or  0-82OZ. ; 

or  8oz. 

per  Sq.  Foot. 


No.  of  Days 
on  which 
Rain  FeU. 


Snow 
Snow 
Snow 


Snow 


Snow 


4 

18 

8 

11 

5 

17 

1 

18 

10 

11 

12 

12 

8 

8 

5 

7 

15 


Snow  20  days. 
140  days. 


Edinburgh,  January,  1902. 


W.  G.  Black,  F.R.M.S., 

2,  George  Square. 


THE  1902  SUMMER  IN  ICELAND. 

[Communicated    by    Mr.    John    B.    Newbt.] 

2nd  June,  1902. 
So  much  interest  is  now  being  taken  in  the  British  Isles  concerning  the 
inclement  and  unseasonable  weather  we  are  experiencing,  that  it  may  interest 
the  readers  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Journal  to  hear  of  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  Far  North.  I,  to-day,  received  a  letter  from  my  friend  Matthias 
Jochumsson  (the  Poet  Laureate  of  Iceland).  He  writes  from  Akureyri 
(lat.  65-50,  long.  18),  where  he  now  lives;  this  place  is  known  as  the  northern 
capital  of  Ultima  ThtUe.  The  letter  was  despatched  on  the  23rd  of  last  month. 
He  commenced  by  telling  me  that  the  islanders  are  "  just  beginning  to  hail 
the  first  fresh  messages  from  our  neighbour  countries,"  and  continues 
"  After  the  19th  of  last  December  the  winter  set  in  with  desperate  severity, 
from  which  our  people  are  still  seriously  suffering,  the  old  enemy  of  Iceland — 
the  ice — still  blockading  every  other  fjord  and  harbour,  and  a  considerable 
lack  of  food  supply  annoying  all  those  districts  that  are  yet  awaiting  their 
supply.  The  Yesta  (s.  s.)  never  reached  us  on  her  first  voyage,  and  had  her 
mail  sent  overland,  arriving  here  only  a  fortnight  ago.  Now,  in  spite  of  the 
winterly  weather,  such  a  mass  of  herring  is  filling  our  harbour  that  above 
4,000  barrels  of  that  excellent  article  lies  waiting  on  our  wharves  for  export. 
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This  is  good  news,  because  most  of  our  poorer  friends  get  plenty  of  work, 
and  4  to  12  crowns  payment  a  day.  Snch  are  life's  ups  and  downs.  And  ss 
to  me,  I  wonder  whether  we  onght  not  to  look  at  its  (the  life's)  whole  business 
as  we  looked  at  onrs  when  situated  off  Langanes  in  the  hurricane,  1893! 
Tea,  when  you  next  call  here  you  will  find  me — si  inter  vivos  fuerim — a  very 
fine  specimen  of  philosopher.  Last,  not  least,  many  thanks  for  your  interest- 
ing, quaint,  and  amiable  articles  in  the  Manchester  Geograpldcal  Journal. 
Very  soon  I  shall  send  you  a  printed  satire  of  them  dipt  out  of  our  Nordurland, 
a  new,  splendid  paper,  printed  in  our  new  press,  by  our  new  printer,  Oddur 
Bjomsaon,  the  editor  being  Mr.  Einar  Hjorteifsson,  a  man  of  talents,  who 
edited  the  Ldgherg,  Winnipeg,  for  ten  years  or  more.  The  world  moves — 
even  our  ice  flares!  I  expect  my  medical  son  coming  home  as  assistant 
doctor  in  our  town  from  the  end  of  June." 

I  met  this  son  at  the  College,  in  Copenhagen,  at  Christmcu,  1899.  He 
was  a  fellow  traveller  with  me  on  the  Laura  (s.  s.)  in  1893,  from  Akureyri 
to  Beyjavik,  where  he  studied  in  the  Latin  School.  I  heard  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year  of  a  serious  fire  that  occurred  last  Christmastide  at 
the  northern  capital  of  Iceland.  Herra  Jochumsson  tells  me  all  the  better- 
to-do  people  recovered  most  of  their  loss  from  the  insurance  offices,  and  most 
of  the  destroyed  houses  are  being  rebuilt.  The  owner  of  the  hotel,  says  my 
correspondent,  is  engaged  in  rebuilding  it,  and  is  determined  to  make  it  a 
truly  modern  house;  he  is  a  sexagenarian.  The  Poet  Laureate  concludes 
liis  epistle,  by  saying,  "  This  would  be  an  opportunity  for  English  sporting 
or  travelling  gentlemen  to  become  shareholders  in  this  hotel." 

16th  June,  1902. 
I  to-day  received  another  letter  from  Herra  Jochumsson,  dated  the  1st 
instant,  despatched  from  Akureyri  on  the  day  of  its  date.  The  writer  says : — 
"  After  we  have  been  shut  in  by  the  ice  almost  the  long  and  extremely  severe 
winter,  we  are  just  getting  any  sure  and  regular  commerce,  while  there  are 
not  a  few  places  that  are  still  waiting  for  supply  .with  their  long-expected 
ships.  And  first  now  I  have  opportunity  to  remember  foreign  friends,  and 
answer  their  fetters  from  the  last  year!  A  few  messages  we  have,  of  course, 
been  obliged  to  send,  but  only  overland.  Still  the  weather  continues  very 
rough  and  baleful  for  the  growth,  and  very  little  green  yet  to  be  seen  even 
close  to  the  houses.  As  to  the  general  conditions  of  life  here,  we  need  not 
complain,  as  we  enjoy  good  health  (most  of  us),  and  get  our  supply  earlier 
than  most  of  our  neighbours.  Herring  in  abundance  at  present;  upwards 
10,000  tunner  (barrels),  mostly  caught  here  in  the  harbour  (Poll),  so  even 
the  poorer  class  has  plenty  of  money.  Six  or  seven  houses  are  being  built, 
the  Hotel  Akureyri,  90  feet  long,  amongst  the  rest ;  but  much  of  the  timber 
supply  is  still  missing.  As  to  your  Journal,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you ;  your 
articles  are  very  interesting  and  quaint,  only  a  few  statements,  of  no 
significance,  however,  a  little  erroneous.  I  gave  Einar  Hjorteifsson  (Editor 
of  the  Nordurland)  the  copy,  asking  him  to  write  some  notes  on  it.  He  has 
as  yet  kept  silence,  but  I  shall  go  to  him  and  clear  the  business  myself. 
Excuse,  dear  sir,  my  sloth,  time  is  seldom  money  in  our  country,  except  when 
the  herring  comes,  and  then,  being  gold,  we  forget  everything  else.  How 
are  you?  Will  you  kindly  step  in,  please?  I  wonder  if  we  shall  see  many 
tourists  this  season,  owing  to  bad  report.  Excuse  this  nonsensical  note,  as 
I  am  quite  nervous  from  writing.  With  every  good  wish  and  cordial 
greeting.'' 
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WILLIAM  GREEN'S  MAP  OF  MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD .♦ 

William  Gbebn  was  a  Manchester  man.    He  was  bom  in  Windmill  Street 
in  1760,  and  spent  a   large  portion  of  his  working  life  in  this  city.     Hia 
famous  map  was  drawn  from  his  personal  survey  in  1787-1794,  occupying  fully 
half   his  time   during  this  long  period.    It  is  a  monumental  specimen    of 
genuine  honest  work,  which,  with   him,  may  well  be  said  to  have  been    a 
labour  of  love.    It  embraces  an  area  exceeding  four  miles,  of  which  we  may 
take  the  new  Corn  Exchange  as  about  the  centre.    No   local   map  of  the 
neighbourhood  at  that  time — 110  years  ago — can  at  all  compare  with  it   in 
draughtsmanship,    accuracy,    and   igieneral   interest.    Unfortunately,    Green 
had  a  formidable  competitor  in  one  Charles  Laurent,  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
who   offered  his  services  to  Green,  which  were  respectfully   declined;   but 
Laurent  surreptitiously  obtained  a  glance  at  Green's  plan  and  methods,  and 
pirated  therefrom  as  much  as  he  could,  and  got  his  own  production  in  the 
market  first;  but  it  was  very  incorrect  in  many  parts.     After  Green's  map 
was  published   then  Laurent  made  in  his   map  many   corrections  from  it. 
Laurent  was  successful  in  seducing  Mr.  Harrop,  of  Market  Place,  Manchester, 
one  of  Green's  intended  pubUshers,  to  his  side.     Stockdale,  a  publisher   of 
some  note,  was  one  of  Laurent's  champions,  and  actually  wrote :    "  It  wan 
very  extraordinary  that  a  foreigner,  without  knowledge  of  the  lan^age  or 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  country,  should  be   able,  hy  his   eye  alone, 
without  the  assistance  of  any  instrument,   to  produce  such  work."     As  tl|e 
been  well  observed  by  Mr.  Charles  Boeder  (from  whose  admirable  life  history 
of  Green  many  of  these  particulars  have  been  taken)  '*  this  must  appear  to 
us  as  more  of  satire."    A  great  service  to  local  geography  and  to  the  antiquary 
was  performed  by  Messrs.  George  Falkner  and  Sons  a  few  months  ago,  by  their 
most  perfect  reproduction  of  this  map  on  a  slightly  reduced  scale,   and  in 
a  most  handy  form,  with  a  clearness  and  a  neatness  which  is  really  beautiful, 
and,  on  a  scale  as  to  price,   within  the   reach  of   any  genuine  book-lover. 
We  believe  there  are  still  a  few  copies  for  sale.    Mr.  Robert  Falkner,  the 
head  of  the  publishing  firm  referred    to,    and    who     has    taken    personal 
superintendence  of  the  whole  work,  states,  in  an  interesting  prefatory  note. 
"  Practically   every    square  inch   of  open  land    (about  three    square   miles) 
shown  on  the  map  has  been  transformed  by  the  architect  and  builder.    The 
orchards  and  pleasure  gardens,  the  pasture  fields  bestrewn  with  daisies,  the 
classic  ruins  of  the  Roman  fort  in  Castlefield,  each  and  all  have  vanished. 
Every  pond,  pool,  and  watercourse,  with  the  exception  of  the  Irwell,   the 
Medlock,  and  the  Irk,  is  hidden  from  view.    Where  the  ploughman  drew  hia 
furrow   and   the  skylark  carolled   are   now    thickly  populated    streets   and 
thoroughfares." 

Mr.  Falkner  acknowledges,  in  graceful  terms,  the  assistance  he  has 
received  from  two  of  our  members,  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Sutton,  M.A.,  and  especially 
Mr.  Charles  Boeder,  on  the  subject  of  Green's  great  labours. 

We  regret  to  have  to  add  that  Robert  Falkner  died  suddenly  a  few  weeks 
ago,  amid  the  respect  and  affection  of  everyone  who  knew  him.  He  was 
an  accomplished  antiquary,  a  lovable  man,  and  in  his  death  Manchester  has 
lost  one  of  her  most  esteemed  citizens. 


*  Green's  Map  of  Mmnehester  and  Salford,  published  originally,  1794,  reproduoed  by  Oeorge 
Falkner  and  Bona,  Manchester,  1902.    Publlsbed  at  One  Guinea. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF    THE  SOCIETY. 


OOTOBIR   l8T  TO  DiOBMBIB  3l8T,  1902. 


The  614th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
October  14th,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.  In  the  chair,  J.  D.  Wilds,  M.A.,  one 
of  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  and  Headmaster  of  Balshaw  Grammar  School. 

Minutes  of  Meetings  held  since  the  last  one  in  the  Library: — April  18th, 
Victorians  Annual  Meeting ;  26th,  Peel  Park,  Victorians  Meeting.  May  3rd, 
Ashton  and  Stalybridge;  10th,  Mow  Cop  and  Moreton  Hall;  14th,  Phillips 
Park;  17th,  Queen's  Park,  etc.;  28th,  Whitworth  Pork.  June  14th,  Gee 
Croes  and 'Woodley;  2l8t,  Urmston;  28th,  Antwerp  and  Belgium,  Western 
France,  Diisseldorf  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Sept.  10th,  British  Association  and 
Belfast,  Mr.  Joel  Wainwright ;  27th,  Wolverhampton,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  election   of  the  following  members  was   announced: — 

Nkw  Members  :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bussell,  Bev.  J.  Grant  Bird,  Mr.  W.  Butter- 
worth,  Councillor  W.  H.  Vaudrey,  J.P.,  Captain  Charles  Iliff,  Mr.  Wm. 
Hodgson,  and  Mr.  Joshua  Bury.  Associate  :  Mrs.  Agones  Bayley.  Attiliated 
SociBTiBs:  Horsforth  Mechanics'  Institute;   Chadderton  Technical  School. 

The  following  presentations  were  announced:  — 

The  Publishers:  "The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the 
Colonies."    1902.    "The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London." 

The  Author:  Descriptive  Geographies,  from  Original  Sources, 
"North  America."  Selected  by  F.  D.  Herbertson,  B.A.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  by  A.  J.  Herbertson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.  London:  Adam  and 
Charles  Black.     1901. 

The  Agent-General  of  Tasmania:  -'Tasmania."  1899.  "Review 
of  Beviews  for  Australasia."    February,  1901. 

The  Government  Statist  of  Victoria:  Victorian  Year  Book,  1895-8, 
containing  a  digest  of  the  statistics  of  Victoria  and  other  Australian 
Colonies.     By  J.  J.   Fenton,   Government   Statist  of  Victoria. 

The  Secretary  (M.G.S.) :  "Old  Moreton  Hall  and  its  Past  and 
Present   Owners."    By  R.   Head.     Congletou,  1900. 

The  Author:  "The  Flora  of  Thibet  or  High  Asia."  By  W.  Betting 
Helmslej,  P.G.S.,  F.R.S.    London:   Taylor  and  Francis,  1902. 

The  Editor  (Dr.  F.  Nansen) :  "  The  Norwegian  North  Polar  Expedi- 
tion. 1893-1896."  Reprinted  from  Vols.  III. -IX.  "The  Oceanography  of 
the  Polar  Seas,"  with  33  plates.     1902. 

Mr.  George  Thomas:  Anglo-American  Nile  Steamer  and  Hotel 
Company.  Programme  of  Nile  Services,  1901-2.  Fourth  Edition.  "  Guide 
Book  to  Cairo  and  Environs  and  other  parts  of  Egypt."  Presented  by  the 
Proprietor  of  the  Bristol  Hotel  to  Visitors.  "Handbook  to  Cairo  and 
Egypt."     Second    Edition.     Illustrated.    Presented   to  his    guests    by    the 
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Proprietor  of  Shepheard's  Hotel.      Guide  to  Boncegno,  first-class  bathing 
establiskment.     (South  Tyrol.) 

Added  to  the  Library:  "The  Story  of  the  Euclid."  By  W.  B.  Frank- 
land,  M.A.  "The  Story  of  Architecture."  By  P.  L.  Waterhouse.  "The 
Story  of  Animal  Life."  By  B.  Lindsay.  "  The  Story  of  Music."  By  F.  J. 
Crowest.     "The  Story  of  Lost  England."    By   Backles  Willson. 

The  Author:  "A  Trip  to  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon."  By  Dr.  H.  M. 
Hiller  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Furness. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  and  Son:  "Cook's  Travellers'  Gozette,  Excur- 
sionist, and  Tourist  Advertiser."    Vol.  LII.,  Nos.  6,  7,  8. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Thomson,  Brisbane:  "Queensland  Country  Life."  Vol. 
III.,  No.  27.     May,  1902.     "  Queenslander."    April,   1902. 

Mr.  C.  Boeder:  Karte  von  Deutschland.  Von  Adolf  Stieler,  1869. 
Scale.  1/740,000. 

The  Boyal  Geographical  Society:  Map  of  Queensland,  illustrating 
the  Artesian  Water  Supply.  Scale,  1  inch  to  110  miles.  Map  of  Journeys 
into  Zonbo  Land,  1901.  Scale,  1/300,000.  Map  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Selby's 
Boute  in  North-East  Bhodesia,  1901.  Scale,  1/500,000.  Map  of  Survey 
from  Hankau  to  Canton.  1896-99.  Map,  Nasser  to  Uganda  at  Lake  Nakuro. 
1900-1901.  Map,  Lake  Nyasa.  1901.  Scale,  1/1,000,000.  Map  of  the 
Glaciers  of  Kangchenjunga.     Scale,  1/125,000. 

The  Director-General  of  Mobilisation,  Intelligence  Division,  War 
Office:  Map,  North- West  Somaliland.  Scale,  1/1,000,000.  Map,  Central 
Nigeria.     Scale,   1/1,000,000. 

The  Publishers,  Messrs.  Geo.  Newnes,  Limited,  London:  Tvrentieth 
Century  Citizens*   Atlas.     Parts  16,   17,   18,   19,  20,   21,  22. 

The  United  States  War  Department  (Brigadier-General  A.  W. 
Greely) :  Beport  of  the  Philippine  Commission.  In  4  volumes.  Illustrated. 
Progress  Map  of  Signal  Corps  Telegraph.  Lines  and  Cables  in  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  1902.  Scale,  14  miles  to  an  inch. 
Atlas  of  the  Philippine  Islands.     1902. 

Tourist  Development  (Ireland),  Limited:  Duke  of  York's  Boute, 
vid  the  Shannon  Lakes,  through  Ireland.  Illustrated.  Dublin:  T.  W. 
Crossley  Publishing  Company,  Limited.  Prince  of  Wales'  Boute  to  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney,  vid  Bantry  and  Glengarriff.  Map  and  illustrations. 
Cork,  Ban  don,  and  South  Bailway  Company.  The  Tourist's  Boute  to 
Glengarriff  and  Killarney.  Map  and  illustrations.  Cork  and  Macroom 
Direct  Bailway  Company.  The  Lakes  and  Fjords  of  Kerry.  Illustrated, 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Bailway  Company. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  Weather  Bureau. 
Bulletin  No.  31.  Containing  a  paper  on  "Hurricanes,"  especially  Porto 
Bico  and  St.  Kitts.  Bulletin  No.  32.  Containing  proceedings  of  the 
Second  Convention  of  Weather  Bureau  Officials,  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
August  27th,   28th,  29th,   1901. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Thomson  (Brisbane):  "The  Discovery  and  Early  Develop- 
nlc^t  of   the  Darling  Downs."    By  the  Hon.   A.   Morgan,   M.L.A. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey:  Twenty-first  Annual  Beport 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Part  7.  Containing  papers  on 
Geography  and  Geology  of  the  Black  and  Grand  Prairies,  Texas,  with 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  Cretaceous  Formations  and  special  reference  to 
Artesiaa  Waters.       By    Bobert    T.    Hill.        IlluBtrated    with    maps    and 
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illustrations.  BcconnaisBances  in  the  Cape  Nome  and  Norton  Bay  Regions, 
Alaska,  in  1900.  By  Alfred  H.  Brooks,  G.  B.  Richardson,  A.  J.  ColHer. 
and  W.  C.  Mendenhall.  Maps  and  illustrations.  The  Geology  and  Mineral 
Resources  of  a  portion  of  the  Copper  River  District,  Alaska.  By  P.  C. 
Schrader  and  Arthur  Coe   Spencer.    Map   and  illnstrations. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company  (per  Mr.  Rud.  Falck, 
Liverpool):  "Sunset:  A  Magazine  of  the  Border."  Vol.  VIII.,  Nos.  3 
(January),  4  (February),  5  (March),  6  (April).  Vol.  IX..  Nos.  1  [May). 
3  (July).  "  Harper's  Weekly."  June  28th,  1902.  San  Francisco  (California) 
number. 

Mr.  John  Ainsworth,  C.M.G. :  Handbook  of  Information  concerning 
the  East  Africa  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society.     December,  1901. 

The    Italian     Minister    for    Foreign    Affairs:    R.   Commiasariato    dell' 
Emigrazione  BoUettino.     Nos.  2  to  10.     Anno  1902. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  British  Medical  Association:  Handbook  and 
Guide  to  Manchester,  for  the  Msnchester  Meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association. 

The   Author:    "Education   in  Butterfly   Scales."    By    Mark  L.    Sykes. 

The  Author  (Captain  Charles  Lemaire) :  "  Journal  de  Routes  de  la 
Mission  Scientifique  du  Ka-Tanga."  First  Section.  Atlas  de  la  Mission 
Scientifique  du  Ka-Tanga.    First  Section.     Scale,    1/50,000. 

The  Society:    London  Missionary   Society.    107th   Report.     1901-2. 

The  Society:  "Transactions  of  the  South  African  Philosophical 
Society."  Vol.  XI.,^part  4.  Containing  a  paper  on  **  History  of  the  Local 
Names  of  Cape  Fish,"  and  other  papers. 

Signor  Luigi  Bodio,  Rome :  **  Bulletin  de  L'Institut  International 
de  Statistique."    Tome  XII.     1902. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  and  Son:  "Cook's  Travellers'  Gazette."  Vol. 
LII.,  Nos.  9,  10. 

The  Publishers  (Messrs.  George  Newnes  and  Company,  London) : 
Twentieth  Century  Citizens'  Atlas.     Parts  23,  24,  25. 

The  Minist^re  des  Colonies,  Paris:  Revue  Coloniale,  Explorations — 
Missions,  Travaux  Historiques  et  G^ographiques,  Etudes  Economiques — 
Archives.    Nos.  3,  4,  January  to  April,  1902. 

The  Director-General  of  Mobilisation,  Intelligence  Division,  War 
Office:  Map  of  British  Central  Africa  (nine  sheets).  Scale,  1/250,000. 
Map  of  Somaliland  (three  sheets).  Scale,  1/1,000,000.  Map  of  Egyptian 
Soudan  (two  sheets).     Scale,  1/250,000. 

The  Surveyor-General:  Report  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Survey,  New  Zealand.     1901-2. 

Correspondence  was  submitted  from  the  following  members  and  others: 
Rev.    S.   A.   Steinthal.  F.R.G.S.;    Mr.  R.   W.   Swallow,  B.Sc,   "  Pekin  to 
Pao-ting-f u " ;   Mr.  A.  J.  Kennedy,   "New  Zealand";    Eccles  Co-operative 
Society;    Mr.  Joel  Wainwright,  J.P.;   Mr.  S.   J.  Chapman,  and  Surgeon- 
Major  Black. 

Southland  Club  Hotel,  Invercargill, 

July  26th,    1902. 

My  Dear  Sowerbutts, — I  have  just  completed  my  tour  through  New 
Zealand,  and  am  off  to  Tasmania  next  Monday,  and  thence  to  Melbourne, 
Java,  and  other  places.  To  a  person  wanting  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
natural  wonders  of  the  world  and  has  not  the  time  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
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world,  tkis  country  is  a  perfect  Mecca.     Tou  get  the  charms  of  the  Alps  and 
all  the  thermal  and  other  wonders  of  New  Zealand,  some  of  the  beanties 
of  the  Norwegian  fjords,   the  lakes  of  Switzerland  are  at  hand,   including 
the   local  gold  fields.     The  geyser  district  of  Botoma  is  a  very  attractive 
place;    all  kinds  of  healing  waters  and  mineral  drinking  waters  are  to  be 
found  there,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  there   are  no  similar  waters  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park  or  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  but  the  geysers 
in  the   States  and  the  mud  cauldrons  are  on    a  much  larger  scale.     New 
Zealand   can,   however,    lay  claim   to   the  largest   geyser.    This   is   in  the 
mountains  at    Waimungu,   and   covers  on   area  of  one   acre — one  acre  of 
water  for  ever  boiling  in  the  centre  in  four  large  circles,  and  throws  up,  at 
uncertain  intervals,  stones,  mud,  and  boiling   water  to  a  height  quite  as 
great  as  that  of   the  London   Monument,  which  is   over  2(K)Ct.,   and  this 
great  volume  is  encircled  all  the  time  by  an  immense  cloud  of  steam.    The 
Maoris,  too,  inhabiting  the  North  Island  are   an  interesting  and  peacable 
race;   they  can  give  you  their  genealogical  descent   from  "  Sky  Father   to 
Earth  Mother,"  and  trace  their  origin  and  descent  from  the  "  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Stars."    The  whole    district  is,    in   fact,   like  an  open  book  of   legendary 
and  historic  records.     These  Maoris  cook  their  food  by  fixing  a  perforated 
box    in  the  hot  steam   issuing  from   holes   in   the    earth,   and    boil    their 
clothes  in  the  boiling  pools;   and  also  bathe  outside  their  whaxes  in  holes 
in  the  earth  filled  with  hot  healing  waters  just  the  right  temperature.     Each 
of  the  four,  principal  cities,  too,  has  its  peculiar  charm,  Wellington  being, 
I   think,    the  most  interesting,   because  it  is   essentially   characteristic    of 
the  people  and  affairs  colonial.     I  had  an  interesting  time  at  Wellington. 
The    legislators  there   frequently   have  banquets  inside  the   Parliamentary 
House,  and  the  Press  also  hold  festivities  in  their  own  apartment  adjacent 
to   the   Press    Gallery.     They   were   good    enough    to    invite    me    to    their 
fe.astings,  which  I  attended  until  I  felt  it  better   to  quit  the    district  to 
avoid  being  killed  with  kindness,  as  feasting  in  this  way   does  not  ag-ree 
with    my   constitution.    They   are  a  generous  lot,   and   were    ready   to    do 
anything  to  make  my  stay  a  pleasant  one.     Whilst  Mr.   Seddon  is  having 
a  good   time  in  England  the  Opposition  in   the   House    are   saying   some 
nasty   things  about  him.    The  Government  of  which  he  is  the  head  is    a 
Labour  Government,  and  certain  laws  are  framed  in  obedience  to  the  labour 
organisations.     Every  man  and  woman  has  a  vote  here,  and  this  assumes  a 
atrong  biaa  to  the  labour  side,  and  always  reflects  it  in  the   laws  passed 
dealing    with    labour   matters,    and    this    leaning    is    accentuated    by    the 
ambition  to   make   New  Zealand  "a  labour  paradise,"   where  high  wages 
and    short    hours   are  enjoyed    by    the  employes  and   not  much  regard   is 
paid  to  the  other  side.     So  far  the  employers  have  put  up  with  this  very 
meekly,  but  they  intend  holding,  for  the  first  time,  a  meeting  next  month 
with  a  view   to  representing  to  Parliament  that  the  rights  of   capital  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  labour  ought  to  be  considered.     One  of   the  Labour 
members  is  talking  of  introducing  a  measure  giving  domestic  servants  an 
eight  hours'  day  and  no  reduction  in  wages.     A  decent  servant  commands 
15s.   per   week   and   all    found.    The   workers  here  certainly   handle   more 
money  in  the  shape  of  wages  than  they  do  at  home,  but  they  are  financially 
no   better    off    for   it,    inasmuch    as    nearly   everything    that    the    workers 
have  to  buy   goes  up  in  price  as  the  wages  of   the  workers  increaae.     A 
•decent  five-rcomed  house   costs   18s.   per    week,   and  this  could  be    got  in 
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Manchester  for  less  than  one-half  the  sum.  My  next  address  will  be :  "  c/o 
Manager,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  Calcutta,  IncKa," 
where  I  hope  'to  be  by  Nov.  Ist  next.  I  have,  I  think,  done  the  ground  I 
have  gone  over  fairly  well,  and  time  now  seems  to  go  so  quickly.  How 
are  you  getting  on?  With  the  best  of  all  good  wishes  to  thee  and  thine, 
and  to  our  dear  friend  Clarke  when  you  see  him. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sowerbutts, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

A.  J.  Kennedt. 

Eccles  Provident  Industrial  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd., 
Educational  Department,  Peel  Street,  Eccles, 

October  10th,  1902. 
To  C.  A.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec, 

Dear  Sir« — ^The  Educational  Committee  have  decided  to  offer  two 
prizes  for  the  best  essay  sent  in,  of  not  less  than  400  words,  to  young 
persons  of  from  14  to  18  years  of  age,  on  the  subjects  of  the  Geographical 
Lectures  which  are  to  be  given  for  us  during  the  coming  winter  session. 

We  desire  to  know  whether  the  lecturer  will  kindly  adjudicate  the 
same,  which  are  to  be  sent  in  to  me,  the  undersigned,  within  14  days  after 
each  lecturd? 

If  the  lecturers  are  willing  to  do  this  for  us,  will  you  please  forward 
me  their  addresses,  so  that  I  may  forward  them  the  essays  when  received, 
and  oblige. — Yours  truly,  for  the  Committee, 

C.    Battbrsby,  Sec. 

7,  Richmond  Terrace,  Cardiff, 

June  5th,  1902. 
My  Dear  Sir, — I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  including 
Geography  in  any  scheme  of  Commercial  Education.  It  is  fully  recognised 
in  tlie  existing  schemes.  I  will  send  you  a  prospectus  when  it  is  ready 
showing  you  the  place  it  has.  Before  drawing  up  plans  for  a  Faculty 
of  Commerce  we  should  certainly  consult  the  Geog^phical  Society  at 
Manchester.  My  notion  is  that  a  representative  committee  should  prepare 
a  general  draft  scheme,  and  that  the  Geographical  Society  should  be 
represented  in  it.  But  we  shall  get  no  committee  till  early  next  session. 
I  do  sincerely  hope  that  the  idea  will  receive  support — enthusiastic  support. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

S.  J.  Chapman. 

Communications  were  submitted  on  the  threatened  discontinuance  of  the 
Queenaland  meteorological  work  of  Mr.  Clement  Wragge,  and  of  Ben  Nevis 
work.  The  debate  in  the  Senate  at  Brisbane  on  tbe  meteorological  work  of 
Queensland.  Copy  of  daily  log  of  rain-gauge  of  s.s.  Discovery,  Aug.  10th 
to  Nov.  20th,  Capt.  R.  F.  Scott,  R.N.  The  condition  of  Northern  Iceland, 
by  Mr.  Matthias  Jochumsson.  The  work  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Thomson,  of  Brisbane, 
by  Mr.  R.  Fraser,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
Queensland.  **  Thursday  Island :  A  Race  of  People  Who  Live  iu  the  Sea " 
(The  New  World),  the  Very  Rev.  L.  C.  Casartelli.  Analysis  of  volcanic  dust 
at  St.  Vincent,  by  Professor  Carmody.     Address  on  "  New  Guinea,"  to  the 
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Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Queensland,  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Maguire.  Report 
of  a  recent  expedition  in  Sarawak  (The  Sarawak  Gazette),  the  Very  Rev. 
L.   C.  Casartelli. 

2,  George  Square,  Edinburgh,  May,  1902. 

Dear  Sir,— The  enclosed  copy  of  "  Ocean  Rainfall "  from  the  Antarctic 
ship  Discovery  is  forwarded  for  perusal,  and,  if  c^daptabiUly  permit,  for 
publicaticn  m  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society," 
at  convenience.  These  rain  records  were  forwarded  home  from  New 
Zealand  to  me  through  the  secretary  of  the  expedition  in  London,  as  the 
rain  observations  were  taken  by  my  marine  rain  gauge  lent  to  the 
mctoorological  staff  on  board. 

It  win  be  observed  that  the  amounts  of  rain  were  moderate,  and  even 
less  than  at  heme,  only  5  inches  for  3  months,  or  about  20  inches  for  the 
year,  which  is  a  consideration  foi*  health  tourists  to  take  note  of,  as  rendering 
sea  voyages  more  pleasant  than  would  be  expected. 

It  may  also  be  seen  that  the  rainfall  tends  to  increase  on  approaching 
islands  and  lands,  sls  off  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  1*79  inches;  off  Trinidad 
Island,  0*41  inches;  off  Tristan  D'Acunha,  0*48  inches;  off  Crozet  Island, 
0*32  inches;  off  New  Zealand,  0'475  inches.  However,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  heaviest  rainfall  always  takes  place  within  the  equatorial 
belt  in  so-called  tropical  showers,  from  11°  W.  lat.  to  4°  S.  lat.,  or  2*15 
inches  in  11°  north  of  Equator — ^in  this  register. 

A  photo  view  of  the  rain  gauge  in  position  on  the  after  deck- 
house of  the  s.s.  Discovery  is  printed  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  which  will  give  one  some  idea  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  site  for  it,  or  of  many  other  meteorological 
instruments,  on  board  a  sailing  vessel  under  sail  at  sea. 

J.  M.  Black,  F.R.C.S.E.,  F.R.M.S. 
To  the  Secretary, 

Manchester  Geographical   Society. 


EXTRACT   FROM   LOG   S.S.    "DISCOVERY. 


•» 


Force. 

Ruin. 

Miles. 

Date. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Inches. 

Winds. 

Beaufort 

Localities. 

Scale. 

Aug.     6 

Solent 

Stokes  Rav 

N.   Atlantic, 

43"  45i'N. 

9"  46i'W 

•01 

N.W. 

3 

ofif  Portugal 

»     24 

12*'  28'  N. 

20"  61'  W. 

1-79 

S.W.  to  N.W. 

27 

OfiCape 

»     25 

11°    6|'N. 

2V  12'  W. 

2-15 

S.W. 

3^4 

Verde  I. 

„     28 

5"  36'  N. 

21"  46-  W. 

•04 

S.8.W. 

3-4 

Sept.    4 

6'  351'  S. 

29"    2'  W. 

•05 

S.E. 

3-5 

Equator 

,.      7 

10**  32'   S 

32"  49'  W. 

•22 

S.S.E. 

37 

&  Atlantio 

,     10 

16''45VS. 

33M14'W. 

•41 

Easterly. 

1-5 

„     15 

23"  46i'  S. 

27"  21'  W. 

•02 

Easterly. 

0-3 

Ofif  Trinidad 

»     18 

30"  43'   S. 

21"  36'  W. 

•06 

N.E. 

36 

I. 

,,     19 

32"  594'  S. 

19"  40'  W. 

•54 

N.E. 

17 

»     20 

33"  53'   S. 

17"  384'W. 

•04 

Northerly. 

4-5 

»     22 

36**  lOJ'  8. 

13"  40'  W. 

•11 

W.S.W. 

2-6 

Ofif  Tristan 

w  w 

,.     24 

36*  274'  S 

8"  20'  W. 

•48 

Varied  Westerly. 

1^6 

d'Acunlia 

„     26 

36"  63'   S. 

6"  48'  VV. 

■05 

N.N.E. 

6-6 

„     27 

38°  124'  8- 

0"31'    R 

•03 

N.W. 

47 

„     30 

37"  121'  S 

9"  804'  E. 

•09 

N.N.W. 

47 
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EXTRACT  FROM  LOG  S.S. 

"  DISCOVERY  "- 

— Continued. 

Force. 

Rain. 

MUes. 

Date. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Inches. 

Windii. 

Beaufort 

LooaUUes. 

Scale. 

Oct. 

3 

Cape  TowdJ 

n 

14 

Simons  Bay 

91 

16 

37**  16'   S. 

22*  28  J'  E 

•01 

West. 

4- 

S.  Indian 

n 

17 

38*^  69'  S. 

25*  53^'  R 

•10 

W.S.W. 

46 

Ocean,  off 

n 

21 

45''    7'   S. 

36'' 53'   E 

•16 

North. 

6-7 

Cape  0.  H. 

n 

22 

45*    0'   S. 

40*57'    K. 

•16 

Wett. 

6-6 

ti 

23 

45*    8'   S. 

44*  474'  E. 

•06 

North. 

7-8 

11 

24 

44*    7'   S. 

48*25'   E. 

•07 

W.N.W. 

6-7 

i> 

26 

45*36'    S. 

61*184'E. 

•03 

West. 

3  5 

Off  Croset  I. 

tf 

30 

47*38'   S. 

74*   4'   E. 

•32 

N.W. 

8^ 

Nov. 

1 

46*55'   S. 

84*21'   E. 

•07 

W.N.W. 

6  9 

OffKerguelin 

If 

2 

46*  614'  S. 

89*29'   E. 

•05 

West. 

8- 

I. 

n 

3 

46*38'   S. 

93*27'   R 

•08 

W.S.W. 

4-6 

n 

4 

47*41'   S. 

95*61'   E. 

•27 

North. 

i' 

» 

6 

48*44'   S. 

100*17'   R 

•12 

N.N.W. 

^' 

•» 

6 

60*    9J'S. 

104*   6'   E. 

•04 

N.N.W. 

3  4 

i» 

7 

51*  164'  St 

108*60'   E. 

•072 

N.R 

1- 

it 

8 

51*50'    S. 

112*  464' E. 
116*59^  E. 

•062 

Calm. 

0- 

n 

9 

51*40'   S. 

•301 

W.S.W. 

6^ 

n 

10 

60*61'  S. 

122*35'  E. 

•026 

W.S.W. 

5-6 

»> 

11 

51*20'  S. 

126*23'   E. 

•022 

s.w.w. 

6  6 

» 

12 

51*49'   S. 

130*18'   R 

•010 

w.s.w, 

5^ 

r» 

14 

57*41'   S. 

134*50'   R 

•023 

N.N.W. 

6^ 

n 

16 

59*18'   S. 

138*   2'   E 

•020 

W.S.W. 

4^ 

Addie  Land. 

19 

18 

61*    9*   S. 

142*69'   R 

•016 

N.W. 

4- 

OffS.  Victoria, 

ft 

21 

56*31'    S. 

156*19'   E. 

•014 

Variable. 

01 

S.  Pacific. 

>l 

22 

55*12'   S. 

168*30'   R 

•006 

N.W. 

1-2 

OffMacquarie 

It 

24 

52*  184'  S. 

163*  534'  E. 
166*    l'^  R 

•016 

s.s.w. 

6- 

L 

If 

26 

60*30'   S. 

•010 

N.W. 

7^8 

>t 

26 

48*  54i'  S 

169*48'   R 

•475 

W.N.W. 

7 

Off  Auckland 

n 

27 

47*12'    S. 

170*32'   R 

•235 

Variable. 

1 

I. 

n 

28 

44*37'   S. 

172"  10'   R 

•023 

South. 

6 

N.  Zealand, 
Lyttleton. 

Evaporation — No  observations  have  been  taken  with  the  6  in.  gauge. 
Positions  are  Noon  positions.     Rainfall  is  between  the  Noon  of  day  and  day 
ttfler.    Average  wind  during  24  hours. 

Letter   commnnicated  by  the  late  Mr.  John  B.  Newby: — 

Akureyri,    May  16th,   1902. 

Dear  Mr.  Newby, — ^The  had  period  is  again  coining  round  and  we  are 
just  beginning  the  first  fresh  messages  from  our  neighbour  countries. 
After  the  fire  on  December  19th  the  winter  set  in  with  desperate  severity, 
from  which  our  people  are  still  seriously  suffering,  the  old  enemy  of 
Iceland  still  blockading  every  other  fjord  and  harbour  and  a  considerable 
lack  of  food  supply  annoying  all  those  districts  that  are  yet  awaiting 
their  supply. 

As  to  the  fire  disaster.,  all  the  better-to-do  people  got  most  of  their 
lostt  covered  by  insurance  and  most  of  the  destroyed  houses  are  being 
rebuilt.  My  London  friends,  who  through  a  short  note  from  me  got  news 
of  the  catastrophe  on  Christmas  Eye,  had  in  the  Inquirer  (an  excellent 
Unitarian  paper)  an  Akureyri  Belief  Fund  established,  and  their  generosity 
went  so  far  that  they  sent  me  in  March  an  amount  of  <£121,  and  a  visitor 
from  last  year,  Mr.  Gifford,  who  was  of  the  late  Mr.  Howell's  company,  sent 
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me  besides  that  Bnm  a  cheque  for  £20,  All  this  money  I  had  to  change 
at  Reykjavik,  so  my  friends  have  still  to  wait  a  month  or  longer  till 
they  can  get  their  share — such  is  commerce  in  Iceland,  especially  when 
our  enemy  keeps  the  reins;  the  chief  draft  following  the  Vesta,  who  never 
reached  us  on  her  first  tour,  and  had  had  mail  sent  overland,  arriving 
only  a  fortnight  ago.  The  money  I  distributed  among  the  poorer  sufferers 
(by  a  committee),  and  the  result  will  be  that  most  of  our  sufferers  will  be 
very  little  worse  off  after  all.  Now.  in  spite  of  the  winterly  weather  and 
prospect,  such  a  mass  of  herring  is  filling  our  "  poll "  (harbour)  that  above 
4,000  barrels  of  that  excellent  article  is  waiting  on  our  wharves  for  export. 
This  is  good  news,  because  most  of  our  poorer  friends  get  plenty  of  work 
and  4  to  12  crowns  payment  a  day.  Such  are  life's  ups  and  downs. 
And  as  to  roe,  I  wonder  whether  we  ought  not  to  look  at  its  (the  life's) 
whole  businfss  as  we  looked  at  ours  when  situated  off  Langanes  in  the 
hurricane,  1893!  Yes,  when  you  next  call  here  you  will  find  w  inter  vivcu 
fuerim  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  philosopher. 

Last,  but  not  least,  many  thanks  for  your  interesting,  quaint,  and 
amiable  articles  in  the  Manchester  Journal!  Very  soon  I  shall  send  yon 
a  printed  notice  oi  them  clipped  out  of  our  Nordurland,  a  new  splendid 
paper  printed  in  our  new  press  by  our  new  printer,  Oddur  Bjomsson,  the 
editor  being  Mr.  Einar  Hjorlsifsson,  a  man  of  talents,  who  sailed  the 
Logberg,  Winnipeg,  for  ten  years  or  more. 

The  world  moves— even  our  ice  flakes.  Our  good  host  of  the  destroyed 
hotel,  the  most  northern  of  Europe,  loses  more  than  10,000  kroner  when 
he  has  rebuilt  his  premises.  He  has  asked  me  to  tell  wealthy  generous 
Englishmen  of  his  difficulty.  Would  no  English  sporting  and  travelling 
gentlemen  have  a  mind  to  become  shareholders  in  his  hotel?  Would  it 
not  pay  for  him  to  advertise  his  condition?  He  puts  his  last  penny  in  the 
building,  determined  to  make  a  truly  modem  hotel,  and  he  is  sure  to  do  it. 
He  is  really  a  smart  man;  but  he  will  never  see  his  money  again 
without  foreign  aid  and  assistance.  Can  you  give  any  counsel? 
If  so,  do  g^ve  it.  I  expect  my  medical  son  coming  home  as  assistant  doctor 
in  our  town  from  the  end  of  June.  My  hearty  greeting  and  good  wishes 
to  yourself  and  family  from  myself  and  mine. — Ever  yours, 

Matthias  Jochttmsson. 

A   RACE   OF  PEOPLE  WHO   LIVE  IN   THE  SEA. 

Thursday  Inland  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  bits  of  land 
on  the  globe.  It  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  race  of  people  who  live 
practically  in  the  sea. 

They  are  the  pearl  divers  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Thursday  Island  is  one  of  the  little  group  of  coral  formation  lying 
between  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  Taken  together,  the  largest  of  these 
islands  constitute  a  calendar,  with  an  island  for  every  day  of  the  week, 
beginning  with  Sunday  Island.    Thursday  Island  commands  Torres  Strait. 

Hcpresentatives  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  Far  East  may  be 
seen  any  day  along  its  shores,  disx>orting  themselves  in  the  water — Filipinos, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  East  Indians,  Fijians,  and  Papuans.  To  the  right  of 
the  island,  running  for  1,200  miles  down  the  Australian  coast,  is  a  stretch 
of  waving  green  vegetation,  apparently  afloat  upon  the  surface  of  the 
placid  ocean. 
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This  is  the  top  of  the  Great  Barrier  Beef,  the  most  notable  coral 
reef  in  the  world.  Throughout  itfl  length  its  banks  are  lined  with  pearl 
o^sters^ 

Thursday  Island  forms  the  great  market  for  these  oysters.  Abont 
1,000,000  dollars'  worth  of  shells  are  raised  annually  along  the  reef  and 
on  the  western  coast  ol  lAustralia.  The  business  of  pearl  fishing  is 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  the  profit  from  the  oyster  shells. 

The  pearls  are  clear  gain,  the  value  varying  a  great  deal.  One  pearl 
found  in  1890  sold  for  10,000  dollars;  another  for  7,500  dollars.  Pearls 
worth  100  dollars  are  quite  common. 

The  shells  of  pearl  oysters  are  of  enormous  size,  measuring  frequently 
18  inches  across.  The  oysters  lie  in  the  sea  fastened  to  rocks,  especially 
coral  rocks,  and  quite  away  from  sand  and  dirt.  They  hang  by  thread-like 
filaments,  about  a  dozen  in  a  bunch. 

The  business  of  the  diver  is  to  cut  this  thread  and  bring  up  the  oysters. 
The  shells  are  worth  from  500  dollars  to  1,000  dollars  a  ton  for  the  best; 
the  poorest  from  75  dollars  to  300  dollars  a  ton. 

The  natives  trade  them  for  merchandise  and  realise  about  75  dollars 
a  ton  on  the  average. 

Fishing  is  done  in  small  boats  or  luggers.  Each  boat  has  a  pumping 
apparatus  to  force  air  to  the  divers  under  water.  The  smallest  boat,  with, 
apparatus,  is  worth  3,000  dollars. 

The  business  is  very  dangferous.  Poisonous  fish,  sharks,  and  squid 
abound.  Sharks  rarely  attack  divers,  but  contribute  immensely  to  their 
narvousness.  Squid  exude  a  quantity  of  inky  black  liquid  which  dangerously 
clouds  the  water. 

Japanese  are  the  best  divers.  They  stay  under  water  longer,  dare 
more,  and  can  be  relied  upon  better  than  any  of  the  other  types. 

Among  the  Malay  natives  women  are  successful  divers.  They  go  down 
without  diving  suits,  fastening  stones  to  their  feet  to  help  them  to  sink. 

Natives  and  divers  are  not  allowed  to  open  the  oysters.  A  careful 
watch  is  kept  to  prevent  the  theft  of  gems,  under  the  eye  of  experienced 
foremen.  A  good  operator  can  open  a  ton  of  shells  in  one  day.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  grain  of  sand  getting  underneath  an  oyster  shell  irritates 
the  fish  and  causes  it  to  exude  carbonate  of  lime,  which  gradually  coats 
the  obstruction  until  a  pearl  is  formed. 

Attempts  to  obtain  pearls  artificially  by  slipping  sand  or  glass  under 
oyster  shells  have  been  unsuccessful. 

The  greatest  pearl  fisheries  of  the  world  are  in  the  Indian  Ocean.    The 
product   there  is  but   one-tenth   the  amount   of  former    years.— T^Ae    New 
World. 

A  copy  of  the  address  to  His  Majesty  the  King  on  hia  Coronation, 
and  his  gracious  reply  were  read: — 

MANCHESTER   GEOGRAPHICAL    SOCIETY. 
President:  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G. 

To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty, 

The  members  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society  most  humbly 
beg  to  present  their  loyal  and  hearty  congratulations  to  Tour  Majesty 
on  the  auspicious  event  of  Your  Majesty's  Coronation. 
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With  all  your  loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  they  pray  that  your  rule  over 
your  vast  Empire  may  be  blessed  by  Aimighty  God  with  peace  and  with 
prosperity,  and  that  it  may  ever  display  that  righteousness  which  esalteth 
a  nation. 

They  rejoice  that  while  Your  Majesty  is  caUed  to  reign  over  an  Empire 
greater  and  more  extended  than  that  over  which  your  august  piedeceasors 
have  held  sway,  yet  through  its  wide  dominion  peace  prevails,  and  they 
pray  our  Heavenly  Father's  blessing  may  rest  ever  more  upon  you,  and 
that  in  the  hearts  of  your  many  people,  varied  as  they  are  in  race,  in 
tradition,  and  in  creed.  Your  Majesty  may  through  long,  happy,  and 
prosperous  years  reign,  alike  honoured,  revered,  and  loyally  beloved. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society, 

S.  ALFRED  STEINTHAL,  Chairman  of  the  CouncU. 

HA.RRY  NUTTALL,  Yice-Chairman  of  the  Council. 

S.    OPPENHEIM,   Hon.   Treasurer. 

F.    ZIMMEBN,   Hon.   Secretary. 

J.   D.  WILDE,   Hon.  Secretary. 

J.  HOWARD  REED,  Hon.  Secretary. 

ELI   SOWERBUTTS,   Secretary. 

Home  Office,  Whitehall, 

September  6th,  1902. 
Sir, — ^I   am    commanded   by   the  Eling   to  convey  to  you  hereby    His 
Majesty's  thanks   for    the    loyal   and    dutiful  address   of  the    Manchester 
Geographical  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  Their  Majesties'   Coronation. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  A.  AKERS  DOUGLAS. 

TikQ  Secretary, 

Manchester  Geographical   Society, 

16,  St.  Mary's  Parsonage,  Manchester. 

Attention  to  the  arrangements  for  the  Children's  Prizes  for  the  year 
was  called. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Ltde,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  addressed  the  Society  on  the  teaching 
of  Geography  in  schools,  with  especial  reference  to  examination. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lyde,  and 
made  some  remarks,  and  exhibited  a  number  of  maps  of  France  prepared 
by  his  boys  in  an  hour  and  a  half  (without  copies).  Mr.  Walkeb  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  carried,  and  Mr.  Ltde  responded. 


The  615th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  British  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company's  Works,  Trafford  Park,  on  Thursday, 
October  16th,  1902,  at  3  p.m.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  N.  Kolp. 

The  Company  had  extended  to  the  members  the  courtesy  of  an  invita- 
tion to  inspect  these  great  modem  works  at  Old  TrafEord.  About  140 
members  and  friends  accepted  the  invitation  and  spent  some  hours  pleasantly 
and  profitably,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Laird  and  others,  who 
explained  the  various  machines  and  processes. 
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Mr.  Heaican  Woollky  moved  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Company,  to  the  General  Manager,  and  to  the  Guides  for  their  kindness  to 
the  members,  and  expressed  the  great  delight  all  the  members  had  in  the 
afternoon's  inspection. 

Councillor  W.  Hbaxst  (Heywood)  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
sapported  by  Mr.  John  Habdican  (Radcliffe),  and  carried. 

Mr.  Laibd  responded,  and  remarked  that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
tbem  to  show   the  works  to  the  members  of  the  Society. 


NOTES  OP  THE  VISIT  TO  THE  BRITISH  WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTBIC  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY'S  WORKS, 
TRAFPORD  PARK,   MANCHESTER. 

Ok  October  16th,  1902,  the  members  of  this  Society  paid  a  visit  to  the 
works  of  the  British  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Limited,  at  Trafford  Park,  Manchester,  and  were  there  initiated  into  a 
few  of  the  wonders  of  this  mammoth  engineering  concern. 

As  we  passed  through  Trafford  Park  a  mingled  feeling  of  sorrow  and 
admiration  forced  itself  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  had  seen  the  Park 
in  years  gone  by  iu  all  its  quiet  beauty — sorrow,  that  what  was  only  such  a 
short  time  ago  a  rich  natural  park,  full  of  reposeful  beauty,  and  the 
ancestral  home  of  the  De  Traffords,  should  have  been  despoiled  by  the 
ruthless  hand  of  Commerce— admiration  for  those  keen  men  of  business 
who  had  the  enterprising  spirit  to  commence  what  is  now  practically  an 
enclosed  manufacturing  town. 

Amongst  the  many  works  in  the  Park  those  of  the  British  Westing- 
house  Company  are  by  far  the  largest  and  most  interesting.  The  company 
acquired  about  130  acres  of  land,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  covered  by 
the  nine  buildings  of  which  the  works  consist.  The  site  chosen  is  in  direct 
communication  with  the  Ship  Canal,  and  also  with  the  main  line  railways, 
which  afford  admirable  facilities  for  the  export  and  import  of  materials 
to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Bridgwater  Canal  (the  first  canal 
to  be  built  in  this  country)  forms  the  works'  boundary  on  one  side.  This 
canal  was  constructed  expressly  for  bringing  coal  direct  from  the  pits  into 
Manchester.  The  British  Westinghouse  Company  have  thus  at  their 
service  the  oldest  and  the  newest  of  Britain's  waterways,  the  one  bringing 
in  fuel  and  serving  also  for  general  inland  flipping,  the  other  placing 
Uio  works  in  direct  touch  with  the  farthest  comers  of  the  globe.  It  is 
obviona  therefore  that  this  company  occupies  the  best  possible  position  as 
regards  facilities  for  shipping,  etc. 

In  the  Westinghouse  Works  are  produced  all  kinds  of  electrical 
apparatus  from  huge  dynamos  and  gas  engines  of  thousands  of  horse  power 
to  arc  lamps  and  delicate  measuring  instruments.  The  British  Westinghouse 
Company — ^which  is  yet,  so  to  speak,  only  in  its  infancy — ^has  already 
successfully  carried  through  a  large  number  of  important  contracts,  such 
as  the  entire  electrical  equipment  of  corporation  and  other  tramways,  electrical 
power  installations  at  shipbuilding  and  iron  and  steel  works,  cocoa  mills, 
carriage  and  wagon  works,  cotton  factories,  collieries,  and  electrical  power 
distributing  and  lighting  for  various  companies-  \and  corporations.  All 
these  are  carried  through  from  start  to  finish,  and,  as  examples  of  the 
gigantic  nature  of  the  contracts  which  this   company   undertakes,  may  be 
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cited  the  more  important  ones  they  have  in  hand  at  the  present  time,  vix., 
the  Clyde  Valley  Power  scheme,  which  is  one  having  for  its  object  the 
supply  of  power  in  a  district  of  some  700  square  miles  in  area,  and  for  which 
upwards  of  30,000  horse  power  of  electrical  plant  are  to  be  put  down;  the 
electrification  of  the  Mersey  Tunnel  Bailway,  entailing  the  provision  of 
power  plant  to  provide  a  three-minute  service  of  electric  trains  between 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  and  replacing  entirely  the  old  steam  system,  which 
made  the  Mersey  Tunnel  so  objectionable,  and  which  robbed  one  of  the 
finest  engineering  feats  of  the  success  which  it  rightly  deserved,  and. 
doubtless,  is  about  to  acquire  under  the  new  conditions.  This  is  the  first 
steam  railway  in  this  country  to  be  converted  to  electric  traction,  and  it  is 
significant  of  the  reputation  and  wide  scope  of  the  British  Westinghouse 
Company's  work,  that  it  is  also  engaged  now  in  a  similar  conversion  in 
London.  London's  "inferno" — the  underground  railways — ib  even  now 
being  fitted  for  electric  traction,  and  Westinghouse  plant  of  80.000  horse 
power  is  at  the  moment  being  erected  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  power 
to  this  famous  railway  network. 

In  connection  with  the  building  operations  of  the  Westinghouse  Work* 
the  following  figures  afford  subject  for  study: — 

The  superficial  area  of  the  floor  space  in  the  buildings  is  1.400,000 
square  feet,  of  which  727,000  feet  is  enclosed  in  the  machine  shop  alone. 
No  fewer  than  11,000,000  bricks  were  used,  including  one  million  fire 
bricks.  The  weight  of  the  steel  work  used  in  the  construction  is  17.000 
tons,  of  which  more  than  half  was  used  in  the  machine  shop. 

The  works  buildings,  starting  from  the  eastern  side,  are  arranged  in 
the  following  order:  the  iron  foundry;  the  brass  and  malleable^iron 
foundry,  with  the  pattern  shop  and  storage  immediately  behind  it;  the 
steel  foundry  and  forge;  the  machine  shop,  with  the  power  house  and 
drying  and  dipping  shed  behind  it;  and  the  box  factory;  whilst  the  office 
building  is  at  right  angles  to  the  other  works  buildings,  which  stretch 
away  in  parallel  rows  behind  it.  The  last  is  six  storeys  high,  and  has  a  very 
imposing  appearance.  The  entrance  hall,  main  corridors,  and  staircases 
are  finished  throughout  with  white  marble,  the  marble  panelling  on  the 
walls  giving  a  peculiarly  handsome  effect.  The  extreme  dimensions  of 
the  office  building  are  250  feet  by  50  feet  wide. 

The  whole  works  are  arranged  on  the  most  logical  method  of  pro- 
gression, for  the  raw  materials  from  their  arrival  are  passed  gradually 
forward  from  process  to  process  until  they  leave  the  machine  shop  in  their 
finished  state  ready  for  delivery. 

Taking  them  in  order,  we  come  first  to  the  iron  foundry,  which  is  580 
feet  long  by  170  feet  wide.  The  raw  materials  are  first  received  here,  and 
melted  in  furnaces  to  make  castings  of  all  types,  sizes,  and  descriptions 
necessary  for  the  large  variety  of  electrical  machinery  turned  out  from 
the  Westinghouse  Works.  Spanning  the  central  bay  of  the  foundry  are  two 
travelling  electric  cranes,  each  having  a  lifting  capacity  oi  about  50  tons. 
Two  sets  of  hoisting  gear  are  fitted  to  each  crane,  one  for  heavy  weights 
and  the  other  for  loads  under  10  tons.  In  addition  to  two  cupolas,  having 
capacities  of  16  tons  and  14  tons  respectively,  there  are  in  the  foundry 
several  annealing  furnaces,  core-drying  ovens,  sand  mills,  sieves,  and 
grinding  and  scouring  machines  for  cleaning  castings — all  of  the  most 
up-to-date  types. 
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Next  to  the  iion  fonndrf  ia  the  braw  and  tnalleable-iiOD  foundry,  the 
work  engftged  in  here  being  the  production  of  the  BmalleT  details  of  electrical 
apparatne,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  cast  brass  and  copper  work  required  by 
the  company.  The  biMS  foundry  ii  divided  into  three  portions,  one  portion 
containing  several  farnaces,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  ground  floor  la  used  as  a 
storage.     In  the  ni^er  storey  of  this  foundry  are  several   Bmaller   depart- 


ments, BDch  as  chenical  laboratories,  and  »  Utoroqghly  mudcm  printing 
works,  where  tUX  the  pnUications,  catalogues,  etc,,  required  by  this  va«t 
coacpru  are  printed.  The  whol^  of  the  machinery  in  this  latter  place  is 
electrically  driven. 

Ijewving  the  braes  foundry,  we  now  enter  the  Hteel  foundry  and  forge, 
both  under   one   roof,   but  divided   by  a  brick   wall   in  the   centre,  having 
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an  opening  snfflcieutl;  wide  to  allow  of  railwaj  and  crane  conunoiiicsatiMi. 
The  most  intereatiug  itema  in  the  steel  foundiy  are  the  two  20-too  Siemena* 
(^ea-heartb  furnaces  of  the  Wellman  rolling  type.  'Hie  raw  materia  for 
these  ii  hauled  by  electric  power  up  an  incline  from  the  ontside  railway 
track  to  the  furnaces.  An  electric  chai^ng  machine  then  seises  tile  boxes 
and  runs  tliem  direct  into  Uie  furnaces.  The  fumaoea  are  tilted  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  by  electric  motors,  so  that  the  molten  ateel  is  ponred 
steadily  into  tiie  ladles,  which  are  whirled  away  by  50-ton  electric  cranes 
to  any  p*rt  of  the  foundry.  The  fiv?  Dnff  gas  producers,  from  which  the 
furnaces  are  supplied,  ai«  filed   up   alongside. 

The   forge  portion  presents   a  very  animated  appearanoe,   the   smitha* 
hearths  being  const«ntly  at  tnll  pressnre  of  work. 


The  pattern  shop  is  also  one  of  the  busiest  of  the  many  departments,  a 
large  amount  of  work  being  turned  out.  This  building  is  a  Tery  fine 
structure,  fitted  up  with  specially  devised  fire- prevention  appliances. 

We  now  arrived  at  the  moat  interesting  and  largest  building  of  the 
worka — the  machine  shop.  This  shop  is  approKimately  1,000  feet  long  by 
430  feet  wide,  divided  into  five  longitudinal  bays  or  aisles,  l^uee  of  these 
are  arranged  in  two  floors,  the  rest  being  clear  to  the  roof.  The  inter- 
mediate floors  are  devoted  to  lavatories,  lockers,  and  conveniences  for  the 
workpeople,  no  fewer  than  600  wash  basins  being  erected  in  this  part  of 
the  works  alone. 

In  one  of  the  galleries  there  are  a  large  number  of  girls  at  work 
preparing  insulating  materials,  winding  small  coils,  and  performing  other 
light  work. 
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The  hcATiar  work  is  undertaken  on  the  gronnd  floor,  th«  heaviest 
work  of  all  being  attended  to  in  the  two  larger  single-floor  bajK  of  the 
shop.  Machine  tools  of  all  types  and  sitea  ate  to  be  seen  here,  working 
under  conditionB  beat  auited  for  their  peculiarities,  from  small  grindera  to 
hnge   boring   mills   capable   of  taking   work   28   feet  in   diameter.     One  is 


a* 


forcibly  struck  bj  the  nniform  predominance  of  electricity,  steam  being 
nsed  only  to  generate  the  current  and  tor  lie»ting  purposes.  An  especially 
noticeable  featnra  thtoughont  th«  works  ia  the  very  obvious  objection  which 
the  company  has  to  the  workmen  handling  and  carrying  material,  numerona 
cranes  and  elevators  being  distributed  tbronghont  the  various  shops  for 
this  purpose. 
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Fiom  tbe  galleries  it  is  Tciy  taaciamtia^  to  gaie  dowa  on  the  buBj 
cnnrd  of  workcts  b«Iow.  the  hnm  of  the  nuduBerr  Eiring  the  fiBishing 
tonch  to  a  pletwin^  pirtare. 

Another  notable  iBnoratioa  is  tbe  dm  of  portable  electrical  oachine 
tools,  tlMse  being  adopted  on  the  principle  that  vbece  combersome  objects 
are  to  be  vorked  upon  it  is  more  conrenient  to  take  the  tools  to  tlie  work. 


11 


1^ 


Onn  portion  of  tbe  machine  shop  is  devoted  to  the  electrical  equipment  of 
tramwaya,  etc.  An  experimental  track  has  been  laid  down  outside  the 
works  buildings  in  order  that  each  car  may  be  thoroughly  tested  in  actual 
operation  under  working  conditions  before  leaving  the  works.  All  the  cars 
to  be  used  for  the  new  Mersey  Tunael  Electric  Railway  have  been  e|^ct^ically 
quipped  and  testi^d  in  the  WcBtiughouse  ^York^. 
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Some  ten  miles  of  sUndard-gaage  rwlway  track  is  laid  down  on  the 
works  sito,  thieading  in  and  around  the  buildings,  the  company  baring  iU 
own  locomotireB  and  rolling  stock. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  buildings  of  a  minor  character,  but  all 
indiepeoBable  and  important  in  their  respective  ways— the  box  factory,  the 
drying  and  dipping  shed,  the  power  house,  the  paint  shops,  oil  stores,  etc. 

The  heating  and  lighting  arrangements  of  the  whole  works  are  of  the 
boat  and  most  up-to-date  type,  characteristic  indeed  of  tie  general  policy 
of  this  company.  Everywhere  abundant  proof  is  furnished  that  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  the  workpeople  are  carefully  studied.  The  party  was 
informed  that  the  workmen  are  encouraged  to  put  forth  their  best  energies 
and  akill,  the  encouragement  consisting  of  good  pay,  reasonable  hours,  and 
exceptional  attention   to  their  comfort  and  health. 


ONE  OF  THE  FIVE  AIBLB3.  OP  THE  MACHINE  SHOP. 


The  tneiiibers  of  the  Society  were  very  much  interested  in  the  amall 
town  which  has  sprung  up  in  the  Park  around  the  WestiuirhouBe  Works. 
Close  on  500  houses,  fitted  with  all  modern  conveniences  and  providing 
excellent  homes  for  the  Westingbouse  workpeople  at  reasonable  weekly 
rents,   are   now  built  and   tenanted,  whilst   many  others   are   in   course   of 

The  use  and  progress  of  these  works  attracted  tlie  attention  of  the 
members,  for  it  shows  not  only  that  the  mightiest  forces  of  nature  can 
be  made  to  bow  down  to  the  genius  of  man,  but  also  that  the  conditions 
of  the  worker  are  infinitely  better  in  these  days  of  keen  competition  than 
in  lew  strennous  times. 
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Tlie  616tii  Heetiiig  of  the  Society  was  lield  in  the  Library,  on  TueaAaj, 
October  21gt,  1902.  at  7-30  p.m.    In  the  chair,  Mr.  Johh  Mathkb. 

The  Minnies  of  meetings  held  on  October  14th  and  16tli  were  read 
and  approved. 

Annonncements  of  fntnre  meetings,  and  of  a  meeting  at  tJie  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd,  to  hear  an  address  from 
Mr.  P.  Mnllendorff  on  "  The  Cameroons,"  were  made. 

Letters  from  Messrs.  H.  Gnillanme,  A.  B.  Colqnbonn,  H.  WooUey,  C. 
Jessel,  and  others  were  read.  A  letter  from  Mr.  James  Bryce  was 
also  read. 

Some  presentaticns  to  the  Society  were   announced: — 

Hie  Author :  "  Prehistoric  and  Subsequent  Mining  at  Alderley 
Edge,  with  a  Sketch  of  iike  ArchsDological  Features  of  the  Neighbourhood." 
By  Charles  Boeder. 

Added  to  the  Library:  *'The  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  Galatea  in  1867-1868." 
By  the  Bev.  John  Milner,  B.A.  (chaplain),  and   Oswald  W.  Brierley. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Bailway  Company  (per  Mr.  Bud.  Falck, 
Liverpool):    "Sunset."    Vol.    IX.,   No.   2.    June,    1902. 

The  Boyal  Geographical  Society:  Sketch.  Map  showing  Country  from 
Zeila  through  Sonttem  Ethiopia  to  the  Upper  Nile.     Scale,  1/3,000,000. 

The  Society:  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Ninety-eighth 
Beport.     1902. 

The  Administrator,  British  New  Guinea;  Annual  Beport  on  British 
New  Guinea,  from  July  1st,  1900,  to  June  30tfa,  1901,  with  appendices. 

The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey:  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Special  Publication.  No.  7.  Containing  a 
paper  on  "The  Eastern  Oblique  Arc  of  the  United  States  and  Osculating^ 
Spheroid."  Illustrated.  Annual  Beport  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  showing  the  progress  of  the  work  from  July 
Ist,  1900,  to  June  30th,  1901.    Illustrated. 

The    United    States   Department   of    Agriculture    (Weather   Bureau) : 
Beport  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau.     1900-1901.    Yol.  I. 

Messrs.  Keller,  Wallis,  and  Co.:  "To  Colombo  by  the  Norddeutscher 
Lloyd."    Illustrated. 

The  election  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Horsfield  as  an  ordinary  member  was  also 
announced. 

Announcement  was  made  of  special  prizes  offered  to  the  children  bj 
the  Committee  of  the  Eccles  Provident  and  Industrial  Co-operative  Society 
for  papers  on  Yictorian  Lectures. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  addressed  the  members  on  "  A  Scamper  through 
Italy,"  illustrating  his  address  with  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides. 

The  Sbcbbtary  moved  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Smith  for 
his  address.  Mr.  J.  H.  Lbwis  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 
and  to  which  Mr.  Smith  responded. 


The  617th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
October  28th,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.    In  the  chair,  the  Secbxtabt. 
The  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  following   presentations   were    announced:  — 
Added  to   Museum:   Cotton  and  Yam  Cameroons. 
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Mr.  J.  Arthur  Hutton:  "West  African  Studies."  By  Kingsley. 
••  Slierbro  Hinterland."  By  Alldridge.  "  The  Progress  of  the  Mineral 
Industry    of  Tasmania."     March  to  December.     By   the    Agent-General. 

The  election  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Gordon,  B.A.,  as  an  ordinary  member  was. 
announced. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  B.  W.  Swallow  on  *'  A  Visit  to- 
the   Summer  Palace"   (letter  and  fourteen  photographs). 

Letters  were  read  from  Mrs.  Swallow,  Mr.  Buss,  Dr.  J.  S.  Keltie, 
Electricity  Department  (Dr.  Bishop),  Technological  Institute  (Mr.  J.  h1 
Reynolds),  Mr.  H.  WooUey,  Westinghouse  Company,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Eeed, 
and  Mr.  H.   Guillaume. 

Mr.  JoBL  Wainwbioht,  J.P.,  reported  his  attendance  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast,  and  his  attendance  at  the  meetinga 
of  delegates.  He  described  the  City  of  Belfast,  and  his  address  was- 
illnstrated  with  the  British  Association  handbook  and  a  number  of  lantern 
slides. 

The  Seobetabt  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  H.  Guillaume, 
F.B.G.S.,  on  the  journeys  of  Col.  Portillo  on  the  waters  of  the 
Upper  Amazon,  and  the  product  of  indiarubber  on  the  Upper  Amazon.  The 
communication  was  illustrated  with  two  maps  and  photographs  sent  by 
Col.    Portillo. 

COL.   POBTILLO'S   TRAVELS  ON  THE   UPPER  SOURCES   OF 

THE   AMAZON. 

12,  Oriental  Place,  Southampton, 

October  17th,   1902. 
E.  Sowerbutts,  Esq., 

Secretary,    Manchester  Geographical  Society, 

St.  Mary's  Parsonage,  Manchester. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  in  receipt  of  the  notices  that  this  Peruvian  traveller'ff 
travels  on  the  Upper  Amazon  will  be  read  on  the  28th  inst.,  and  I  have 
sent  some  to  him  at  Iquitos,  on  the  Upper  Amazon,  where  he  is  now  the 
Prefect. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  him  to  know  that  you  take  interest  in  those 
almost  unknown  regions.  Will  it  be  published  in  the  Magazine?  if  so,  I 
riiall  be  pleased  to  receive  a  few  copies  to  send  to  Col.  Portillo  and  to 
Peruvian  friends.     Again  thanking  you. — Tours  faithfully, 

H.    GuiLIiATJME. 

I  also  send  you  a  paper  I  sent  to  the  India  Rubber  World,  "  The  Rubber 
Industry  in  the  Peruvian  Amazonian  Basin,"  giving  the  particulars  a  young 
English  engineer  sent  me  of  his  experiences  in  those   regions. 

He  is  the  first  Englishman  who  has  ever  navigated  those  remote  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  in  a  steam  launch,  called  the  Francisco  Pizarro, 
I  had  built  by  Messrs.  Thorny  croft,  fitted  with  a  turbine  screw.  You 
can  publish  this  paper  if  you  like.  H.  G. 

THE    RUBBER   INDUSTRY  IN   THE   PERUVIAN 

AMAZONIAN   BASIN. 

By  H.   GuiLi^ATTME,  F.R.G.S.,  Southampton. 

Thb  rubber  industry  of  the  upper  Amazonian  basin  is  centred  at  Iquitos, 
a  Peruvian  port  which  has  risen  from  the  status  of  a  fishing  village  to  a 
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wealthy  town  of  7,000  inliabitaiits,  consisting  of  natiTes  of  Pern,  half-castes, 
and  Jews  wlio  havo  migrated  from  Gibraltar,  Tangiers,  and  Moiooco.  I  am 
indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Melville  G.  Clayton,  an  English,  engineer,  wYlo 
in  1899  took  ont  a  Chiswick  steam  launch  for  service  on  the  npper  afflnents 
of  the  Amazon,  for  detailed  information  from  his  three  years'  experience  in 
that  region. 

In  1897,  tiie  United  States  cruising  corvette  "Wilmington"  arrived 
at  IquitoB,  her  officers  receiving  a  moflt  hospitable  welcome  from 
the  merchants,  who  cany  on  an  extensive  and  expanding  commerce  witli 
the  States;  the  opportune  visit  naturally  strengthened  the  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries  by  demonstrating  facilities.  Bobber 
has  been  iiie  stimulating  objective,  bringing  commerce,  civilisation,  and 
developments  to  what  was  not  long  ago  a  veritable  terra  incognUa  and 
hunting-groxmd  of  numerous  tribes  of  savages  and  cannibals;  now  gzadnallj 
becoming,  by  means  of  barter  and  trading,  important  factors  in  aiding  tbe 
white  man  to  collect  the  vegetable  gold  of  the  forest^-^therto  quite 
inaccessible— now  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  commerce. 

It  is  the  construction  of  railways  and  fluvial  steam  navigation  which. 
are  destined  to  give  life  and  movement  to  the  immense  wealth  lying" 
dormant  on  the  flanks  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  which  through  their  agency 
will  spring  up  in  a  magical  manner.  The  new  railway  just  authorised  from 
Oroya  to  the  rich  copper  deposits  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  will  doubtless  prave 
of  enormous  service,  being  near  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Perene, 
Pachitea,  Apurimac,  and  Bio  Tambo;  thus  offering  easy  access  to  the 
Pacific,  vid  Lima  and  Callao  to  Liverpool.  Many  obstacles  have  checked 
development  in  the  upper  Amazonian  basin,  which  is  still  in  a  state  of  semi- 
civilisation,  but  by  the  expanding  influence  of  steam  and  electricity,  com- 
bined with  the  perseverance  of  bold,  energetic  pioneers,  impediments  mnst 
gradually  be  removed,  and  oommunioation  with  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
facilitated.  Tte  Washington  government,  in  order  to  obtain  trustworthy 
data  for  its  hydrographic  department,  despatched  the  aforenamed  tsteom 
vessel,  of  1,392  tons  displacement,  with  a  draught  of  10  feet  and  length 
of  250  feet,  with  1,600  indicated  horse  power,  to  Iquitos— a  port  2,000 
miles  from  the  ocean.  The  visit  enabled  much  information  to  be  gathered, 
the  steamer  returning  with  many  specimens  in  natural  history  and  botany, 
and  the  voyage  proving  of  great  value  to  the  general  public. 

The  "  Wilmington  "  having  many  feet  to  spare  in  her  anchorage  at  Iquitos, 
all  doubts  as  to  the  navigability  of  the  Upper  Amazon  were  removed,  and 
at  the  junction  of  the  Javary,  315  miles  east  of  Iquitos,  there  were  found 
18  fathoms,  while  craft  of  800  tons  can  steam  to  Borgas,  600  miles  west  of 
Iquitos.  The  impediments  to  communication  imposed  by  the  lofty  snowy 
Andes,  the  rapid  torrents  of  the  slopes,  and  the  hostile  native  tribes 
establiriied  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  will  be  gradually  overcome  by 
civilisation,  and  one  of  the  notable  workers  to  achieve  direct  communication 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Amazon  is  the  indefatigable  Dr.  J.  Capelo,  an 
eminent  Peruvian  engineer,  who,  despite  the  difficult  task,  expensive  work, 
and  objections  from  many  compatriots,  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
serviceable  road  from  the  Oroya  terminus  of  tho  Transandine  railway  to  the 
navigable  river  Pic-his;  and  from  this  point  traffic  is  conducted  with  Iquitos, 
by  means  of  shallow-draught  steamers  fitted  with  the  Thomycroft  chambered 
screw,  working  in  only  2  feet  of  water. 
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This  road  has  rendered  the  valley  of  the  Ucayali  accessible  to  the 
rest  of  Peru  and  established  easy  intercourse  with  Iquitos.  The  postal 
time  from  Lima  to  Iquitos  is  now  reduced  to  12  days,  viz.,  Lima  to  Pichis 
7  days,  and  Pichis  to  Iquitos  5  days,  but  it  takes  13  days  to  ascend  the 
rivers  Ucayali,  Pachitea,  and  Pichis,  making  20  days  to  return  to  the  capital. 
The  river  Ucayali  and  its  tributaries  form  the  chief  centre  of  the  rubber 
industry,  along  the  banks  of  that  great  fluvial  highway,  and  many  trading 
stations  and  colonies  have  been  formed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Ucayali, 
containing  1,500  inhabitants,  who  form  the  various  expeditions  sent  out 
to  collect  rubber  in  the  forests. 

The  Pachitea  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Ucayali,  is  825  miles  from  Iquitos, 
the  Pachitea  itself  being  191  miles  and  the  Pichis  79  miles,  making  a  united 
total  of  1,095  miles.  The  time  taken  to  ascend  is  13  days,  while  the  descent 
is  practicable  in  5  days.  The  chief  port  on  the  Pachitea  is  called  Port 
Victoria,  in  honour  of  the  late  British  queen.  It  is  the  residence  of  Senhor 
Pedro  Oliveiera,  a  Brazilian^  who  conducts  extensive  trading  in  rubber, 
his  chief  properties  being  on  the  Palcazii.  The  port  is  well  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Pichis  and  Palcazii,  and  is  destined  to  become  a  place 
of  considerable  importance.  Telegraph  communication  is  established  from 
this  point  to  Lima.  Owing  to  the  extreme  sinuosity  of  the  Pichis,  and 
its  shallow  depth — only  admitting  steamers  of  2  feet  draught — it  is  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Clayton  that  the  road  should  be  extended  to  Port  Victoria, 
to  which  point  steamers  can  ascend,  drawing  3  feet  of  water  always;  but 
if  the  road  were  carried  direct  to  the  Ucayali,  there  would  be  9  feet  of 
water  there  at  all  times.  There  is  still  an  immense  area  of  virgin  forest 
where  rubber  abounds,  as  yet  untouched,  such  as  the  upper  affluents  of 
the  Ucayali.  the  Tambo,  Mantaro,  Ene,  Pangoa,  and  Apurimac,  which 
have  hitherto  been  unfrequented  by  the  traders  on  account  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Indians.  The  headwaters  of  the  Madre  de  Dios  and  the  Purus  are 
reached  by  the  afiluents  of  the  Urubamba  and  the  Mishagua,  where  only 
recently  trade  has  been  carried,  and  whence  increasing  supplies  of  rubber 
are  comings  forward.  M.  Delflno  Fiscarrald,  of  Iquitos,  carries  on  the 
hulk  of  the  trade  in  that  region.  "Hie  pampa  of  Sacramento,  which  is 
100  leases  long  by  40  wide,  also  contains  unexplored  forests. 

The  Indians  of  the  Ucayali  are  estimated  at  40,000;  the  Cimpas  being 
the  chief  tribe,  growing  semi-civilised,  and  helping  to  collect  rubber.  They 
are  copper  coloured,  and  are  thought  to  be  descended  from  the  Incas. 
They  wear  a  loose  gown  called  cushma,  woven  from  wild  cotton.  Other 
tribes,  such  as  the  Piros,  the  C6nibos,  and  the  Shipibos,  are  expert  canoeists, 
hunters,  and  flshers.  The  Indians  hold  feasts,  when  they  paint  their  faces 
with  the  red  dye  called  ctchote  or  anatto  (Eivina  ordlano) .  They  drink  freely 
the  fermented  liquor  chicha  made  from  the  roots  of  the  puca  or  manioc, 
and  gash  their  heads  to  display  courage.  It  is  part  of  their  worship  to 
drink,  thinking  that  the  happier  they  are  the  better  the  Creator  will  be 
pleased.  All  trading  is  done  by  Irarter,  the  whites  supplying  them  with 
many  useful  articles,  from  a  mirror  to  a  Li6ge  gun,  which  soon  becomes 
useless,  being  of  a  cheap  character  but  showy  appearance.  When  bargains 
are  made  for  parcels  of  rubber  to  be  brought  for  a  certain  article,  they 
keep  the  contract  faithfully. 

Mr.  Clayton  says  the  general  word  used  among  the  Shipibos,  C6nibo8, 
and  Campas  for  rubber,  is  sandonga.    When  asking  them  for  that  article. 
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yon  name  the  word^  motioning  that  thej  shonld  bring  it  from  the  forest, 
and  at  the  same  time  riiowing  them  a  gnn,  shirt,  or  machete.  If  you  wish 
them  to  collect  it  in  yonr  alraence,  it  is  cnstomary  to  g^ive  a  present  of  a 
machete  or  axe,  for  instance,  and  by  sig^  show  them  that  you  are  goings 
up  or  down  river,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  you  will  return  again  in  a 
certain  number  of  days.  This  latter  is  done  by  describing  an  arc  with 
the  arm  in  a  vertical  position  to  indicate  noon,  and  with  each  sweep  of 
the  arm  close  one  finger  of  the  other  hand,  which  should  be  held  at  the 
bame  height  at  the  side  of  the  face.  Among  tribes  whose  lang^uage  you 
may  be  acquainted  with  to  a  slight  extent,  it  is  the  rule  to  use  the  word 
"to-morrow,"  which  in  Campa»  for  instance,  is  yau-cha.  Suppose  I  wish 
to  tell  a  Campa  that  I  am  going  up  river,  intend  to  return  in  five  days, 
and  that  I  wanted  some  rubber;  I  should  first  show  him  a  present,  then 
say  "sandonga"  until  he  seemed  to  understand,  then  make  motions  as  if 
paddling  a  canoe,  and  say  "yauoha"  five  times,  closing  a  finger  with  each 
word.  Then  point  to  the  spot  where  you  are  standing  and  say  *'  sandonga." 
then  indicate  with  the  fingers  how  many  machetes.  For  instance,  you 
would  give  so  many  for  a  pile  of  rubber,  such  as  you  think  they  can  get 
together  in  the  time. 

There  are  about  fifty  steamers  employed  by  the  merchants  of  Iquitoa 
in  collecting  rubber  from  the  various  tributaries.  The  names  of  the  chief 
rubber  merchants  at  Iquitos  are:  L.  T.  Morey  (French  house);  A.  Morey 
(French);  Marius  and  Levy  (French);  Pinto  Irmaos  (Brazilian);  Wesche 
and  Company  (German);  Kahn  and  Pollock  (French);  and  Hernandez 
Moque  and  Company  (Peruvian). 

Although  the  climate  of  Iquitos  is  humid,  it  is  healthy,  the  average 
temperature  being  87*^  F.  There  are  few  deaths  from  fevers  and  other 
diseases. 

The  principal  tree  yielding  the  rubber  is  the  common  "  Caucho " 
(Caslilloa  elastica),  which  is  found  growing  profusely  in  all  parts.  It  is 
invariably  cut  down,  as  it  yields  milk  from  the  whole  of  the  trunk,  but 
the  Hevea  is  only  tapped,  as  it  only  yields  juice  from  between  the  bark 
and  stem.  Although  entire  forests  of  caucho  have  been  destroyed,  the 
ground  is  quickly  covered  again  with  the  trees,  from  the  roots  or  seeds  left 
in  the  soil;  and  in  six  years  are  fit  to  be  again  felled,  so  rapid  is  the 
growth.  The  juice  of  the  tree  is  caught  in  trenches  made  in  the  ground, 
the  coagulation  being  efEected  in  two  days.  The  best  quality  of  gum  ia 
that  produced  by  the  seringas,*  which  are  found  growing  in  isolated  spota. 
Paths,  called  esiradas,  are  made  to  the  groves,  an  estrada  consisting  of 
150  trees,  each  of  which  produces  annually  10  shillings'  worth  of  rubber. 

All  communication  is  kept  up  by  launches  and  canoes.  The  most 
effective  kind  of  launch  is  that  of  the  Thomycroft  type,  driven  by  pro- 
pellers that  work  in  tunnels,  as  they  exert  more  power  than  stem  wheelers, 
and  are  useful  in  water  of  only  2  feet.  Protection  is  given  to  the  crew 
against  attacks  by  Indians.  The  Campas  and  C6nibos  often  enter  the 
Pampa  de  Sacramento,  attack  the  savage  Caahibos,  and  make  captives  of 
them;  carrying  them  off  to  sell  to  the  rubber  gatherers,  who  make  them 
work.  In  time  they  become  accustomed  to  civilised  people,  who  give  them 
food  and  clothing.     Thus  they  leave  barbarism  for  civilisation,  and  although 


•  The  trees  known  in  the  Amaron  region  by  thifl  name  arc  those  designated  by  botanists  as  the 
genus  //erftx.— The  Bditob. 
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it  may  appear  to  be  a  cruel  treatment,  it  seems  to  be  the  only  w»y  to  render 
tbem  docile,  and  of  utility  to  the  settlers.  Game  abounds,  peccaries  and 
deer  giving  g^ood  sport.  There  are  plenty  of  partridges  and  ducks,  and 
the  monkey  is  reckoned  a  favourite  dish  on  the  river. 

Mr.  Clayton  says  that  European  immigration  can  certainly  be  estab- 
lished in  these  regions,  but  the  colonists  must  be  supplied  with  provisions 
by  the  government,  and  brought  to  them  by  the  launches  regularly  during 
the  first  year.  There  might  also  be  some  arrangement  made  with  the 
colonists  for  them  to  plant  a  certain  number  of  rubber  trees,  to  repay  the 
government  expense,  and  the  government  could  recoup  itself  by  a  rubber 
monopoly.  The  prefect.  Colonel  Portillo,  is  anxious  to  welcome  English 
and  American  citizens  to  help  to  develop  these  great  regions,  so  rich  in 
every  product-  Scuot  Portillo  also  advocates  the  construction  of  a  road 
from  the  English  colony  on  the  Perene,  to  the  Tambo  affluent  of  the 
Amazon,  to.  give  an  outlet  for  cattle  and  produce  to  the  Amazonian  ports 
and  settlements,  along  with  produce  to  Europe  and  the  outside  commercial 
world. 

The  English  colony  on  the  Perene  was  formed  by  the  European 
company  known  as  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  which  acquired  from  the 
Lima  government  1,250,000  acres  of  land  extending  for  a  distance  of  40 
miles  along  the  banks  of  that  river  for  a  distance  of  12^  miles  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream.  The  land  is  rich  in  all  products,  as  well  as  in  gold  and 
other  minerals.  Petroleum  has  been  discovered  near  the  area,  which  also 
contains  carboniforous  seams.  The  climate  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  healthful  in  the  world,  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  A.  L. 
Bicknell,  F.R.A.S.,  and  other  travellers  who  have  visited  the  country, 
and  who  share  the  opinion  that  the  true  route  for  exports  from  the 
colony  should  be  through  the  river.  Only  a  road  of  40  miles  is  needed  to 
reach  a  navigable  port  on  the  Tambo,  whence  a  service  of  steamers  to 
Tquitos  will  place  the  colony  in  direct  communication  with  England  and 
the  United  States. 

New  Eubbeb  Companies  in   Pesu. 

Richard  R.  Neill,  United  States  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Lima,  Peru, 
reports  to  his  government  the  formation  of  a  rubber  company  in  that 
city,  with  a  capital  of  j£26,000,  to  operate  in  the  province  of  Sandia,  depart- 
ment of  Puno,  Peru.  This  is  near  the  Boli\-ian  boundary,  and  convenient 
to  Lake  Titicaca,  whence  rubber  may  be  shipped  by  rail  to  Mollendo,  on 
the  Pacific.  Mr.  Neill  reports  that  another  company  will  take  possession 
of  50,000  hectares  (177  square  miles)  of  rubber  lands  near  Marcapata,  in 
the  department  (f  Cuzco  and  cast  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  also 
reported  that  an  individual  enterprise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marcapata 
gives  employment  to  500  rubber  gatherers.  "Denouncing"  lands  in  the 
public  domain  costs  little,  though  the  measurement  of  concessions  is  expen- 
give — say,  jei,000  for  30,000  hectares  (74,130  acres).  These  enterprises, 
by  the  way,  are  located  in  a  different  field  from  that  described  in  the 
foregoing  paper  by  Mr.  Guillaume. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lev^ts  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wainwright 
and  to  Col.  Portillo  and  Mr.  Guillaume,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  B. 
Stbwast,  supported  by  Mr.   Beade,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Wainwright  responded. 
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The  618th  Meetings  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Coal  Exchange,  en 
Friday,  November  7th,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.  In  the  chair,  the  Rev.  S.  A. 
Steinthal,  P.R.G.S. 

Mr.  Abchibald  B.  Colquhoun,  F.B.Gt.S.,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  B.G.S.« 
author  of  "  The  Maatery  of  the  Pacific,"  "  China  in  Transformation,"  end 
other  books  dealing  with  the  Far  East,  addressed  the  Society  on  "  Peoples 
of  the  Pacific."  The  address  was  illustrated  with  a  miap  and  a  laig^e 
number  of  special  lantern  slides. 

PEOPLES    OF  THE   PACIFIC. 

By  A.    B.    CoLQXTHOXTN,   Esq.,   F.R.G.S.,    Gold  Medallist  B.G.S., 
Author  of  the  '*  Mastery  of  the   Pacific,"  etc. 

Mt  subject  to-day  is  so  vast,  and  covers  so  gigantic  an  area  of  the  world's 
surface,  that  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  rather  presumptuous  to  attempt 
to  compress  it  into  the  limits  of  a  lecture.  The  vastness  of  the  area  may 
be  realised  when  I  tell  you  that  the  Pacific  is  sixty  million  square  miles 
of  water  surface.  To  put  it  another  way,  it  is  about  equal  to  tw^ty  times 
the  area  of  the  United  States  (excluding  Alaska),  or  one-fourth  the  earth's 
surface.  The  average  distance  across  is  about  twice  that  between  New 
York  and  Liverpool. 

It  has  been  my  ta^k,  however,  not  only  to  visit  almost  every  portion 
of  the  widespread  Pacific  littorals,  and  many  of  the  islands  which  stud 
her  bosom,  but  also  to  turn  over  and  sift  large  masses  of  literature 
relating  to  every  branch  of  Pacific  lore,  the  result  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  my  recent  work,  "The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific."  By  selecting  the 
most  essential  points  and  avoiding  technicalities  I  hope  to  give  you  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  this  interesting  region — destined  to  be  the  chief  arena 
of  the  commercial  rivalries  and  international  struggles  of  this  century — 
which  may  perhaps  stimulate  the  desire  to  enquire  further  into  the  history, 
geography,  and  varied  problems  of  the  Pacific. 

Until  recent  times  this  wonderful  ocean  was  almost  unknown.  And« 
although  exploration  began  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  not  until  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  had  expired  that  the  Pacific  could  be  con- 
sidered as  fully  explored  and  charted.  No  romance,  I  may  say  here,  in 
passing,  could  be  as  thrilling  or  picturesque  as  the  story  of  Pacific 
exploration.  The  growth  of  British  interests  in  the  Pacific  is  equally 
recent,  and  a  notable  feature  of  the  history  of  the  last  half -century  has 
been  the  acquisition,  by  one  or  other  of  the  great  Western  Powers,  of 
nearly  all  the  islands  scattered  over  tlie  vast  Pacific  area.  Some,  like  the 
Philippines  and  Dutch  East  Indies,  had  been  appropriated  a  good  deal 
earlier.  One  group  alone,  the  Japanese  islands,  retains  its  independence, 
because  its  people  set  to  work  to  Europeanise  themselves.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  whole  Pacific,  with  its  myriad  islands,  has  been  parcelled 
out  among  the  Powers,  chiefly  between  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Germany, 
France,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  United  States.  The  peoples  of  the 
Pa-cific  of  whom  I  am  going  to  speak  this  afternoon,  are  now  with  few 
exceptions  living  under  European  rule.  Some  of  the  most  ancient  races 
are  dying  out,  others  will  doubtless  lose  their  individuality  in  time.  It  is 
therefore  of  peculiar  interest  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  them,  and  to  sec, 
roughly  and  imperfectly  of  course,  what  manner  of  people  they  are  at  the 
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present  day.  I  oan  only  group  them  together  according  to  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  their  countries,  and  I  cannot  attempt  to  give  a  full 
list  of  the  tribes  that  occupy  the  mainland  littorals  on  either  side  of  the 
ocean,  so  that  m,y  description  must  be  incomplete  from  on  ethnological 
point  of  view;  but  for  practical  purposes  we  merely  want  to  know  the 
characteristics  of  the  principal  living  races,  and  the  place  they  are  likely 
to  take  in  history,  now  that  they  are  brought  in  touch  with  the  rest  of 
the  civilised   world. 

I  will  begin  by  showing  you  a  map  of  the  Pacific.  It  must  be 
explained  that  I  have  had  to  squeeze  the  two  sides  together  in  order  to 
get  them  in.  On  one  hand  we  have  the  American  littoral — ^notice  how 
straight  and  bare  of  islands.  On  the  other  the  Asiatic  littoral,  bordered 
by  a  complete  ladder  of  islands — Saghalin,  Kurile,  Japan,  Formosa, 
Philippines — and  here,  between  Australia  and  Asia,  the  most  remarkable 
group  of  islands  on  the  globe,  comprising  New  G-uinea  and  Borneo, 
Sumatra  and  Java — the  latter,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  spot 
on  the  face  of  the  globe — and  Celebes,  unique  not  only  in  shape,  but  in 
its  flora  and  fauna.  Altogether,  this  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  well 
claim  to  be  absolutely  unsurpassed  in  interest  and  beauty.  Then  we 
have,  still  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Pacific,  a  perfect  swarm  of  small 
islands.  These  look  small  on  any  map  because  of  the  vast  area  of  the 
ocean,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  them  are  of  considerable  size. 
Finally,  there  are  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  of  vast  extent,  great 
resources,  and  occupying  an  admirable  position. 

The  eastern  or  American  littoral  was  originally  peopled  by  those 
interesting  and  obscure  races  known  as  Indians.  At  the  present  day  the 
white  man  reigns  supreme  along  this  coast,  and,  as  he  is  ^e  only  person 
who  will  play  any  part  in  the  future  of  this  part  of  the  world,  we  need 
not  dwell  any  further  on  this  region.  On  the  Asiatic  littoral  the  Mongolian 
race  is  paramount.  It  is  varied,  branohing  off  into  Koreans,  Indo- 
Chinese,  and  so  forth.  At  the  extreme  south-east  of  Asia  is  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  here,  or  hereabouts,  is  the  home  of  a  third  race,  the 
Malayan,  which  has  spread  through  all  these  islands  even  to  Japan, 
where  it  has  mingled  with  the  Mongolian.  Though  the  Malays  are  a 
distinct  people  with  strongly-marked  characteristics,  it  is  probable  that 
they  originally  sprang  from  Mongolian  stock.  Then  we  get  a  group  of 
islands  collectively  termed  Melanesia.  The  people  are  a  black  race,  but 
differ  in  many  respects  from  the  ordinary  negro.  Further  east  are  a  group 
of  islands  known  as  Polynesia,  whose  natives  are  of  entirely  different 
origin  from  the  Malays,  Mongolians,  or  Melanesians.  They  are  believed 
to  be  of  the  same  stock  as  ourselves — Caucasian — and  are  fair,  straight  in 
feature,  and  finely  formed. 

These,  then,  may  be  termed  the  principal  living  races  of  the  Pacific: 
The  Mongolians,  Malays,  Melanesians,  Polynesians.  Of  their  off-shoots  and 
variations  we  must  speak  presently. 

Let  us  take  first  the  Polynesians,  those  strange  and  wonderful 
people  who  inhabit  the  eastern  outer  fringe  of  Pacific  Islands.  The 
extraordinary  isolation  of  this  rctce  must  account  for  some  of  its 
peculiarities.  The  nearest  island  to  the  American  coast  is  Easter  Isle, 
and  that  is  2,000  miles  away.  Between  the  Polynesian  islands  and  Asia 
the  distance  is  much  greater,  but  it  is  bridged  by  groups  of  islands,  and 
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it  is  believed  that  the  Polynesians  originally  came  from  that  continent, 
and  gradually  spread  out  further  and  further  into  the  Pacific,  until, 
reaching  the  fertile  islands  of  Samoa,  they  took  root  and  spread  thence 
to  other  groups.  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
distinct  traces  all  along  the  Asiatic  littoral  of  a  Caucasian  people,  who 
must  havo  migrated  there  in  very  early  times.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Koreans  show  distinct  traces  of  a  Caucasian  strain,  while  in  northern 
Japan  the  race  is  represented  by  those  curious  people,  the  hairy  Ainus. 
Other  remnants  of  a  white  race  are  to  be  found  in  the  highlands  of 
southern  China,  in  Cambodia,  and  in  two  islands  off  Sumatra,  and  it  is 
likely  that  they  may  have  been  driven  across  the  ocean  by  the  succeeding 
waves  of  Mongol  immigration. 

Before  the  advent  of  these  Caucasic  people,  however,  two  black 
races  were,  in  all  probability,  already  established.  I  say  "in  all 
probability,"  because  there  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  second; 
but  the  first  race,  the  Negrito,  must  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  the 
true  native  of  many  Pacific  islands.  These  Negritos  are  now  only  to  be 
found  in  the  Philippines  and  in  parts  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  but  there 
is  evidence  that  they  cnce  occupied  a  much  larger  area.  They  are  like 
umall,  degenerate  African  negroes,  end  are  a  weak  and  dwindling  race. 
They  are  nomadic  in  habit  if  left  to  themselves,  and  •  live  by  hunting, 
practising  the  rudest  agriculture,  if  any,  and  having  no  manufactures. 
They  will  probably  be  extinct  before  very  long,  although  the  Americans 
are  anxious  to  preserve  them  for  scientific  reasons,  for  they  present  an 
interesting  study  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  primitive  of  the  races  of 
mankind.  The  other  black  race  has  its  home  in  the  islands  called 
Melanesia,  though  in  a  pure  form  it  is  only  found  in  New  Guinea. 
Here  the  natives  are  known  as  Papuans,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
jetty  blackness,  height,  lively  disposition,  hooked  noses,  and  immense  mops 
of  frizzed  hair.  Whether  these  people  were  in  possession  of  the  islands 
,  before  the  Polynesian  migration  or  not,  I  do  not  feel  able  to  pronounce 
an  opinion.  They  are  a  strange  people,  of  very  distinctive  characteristics, 
but  a  more  difficult  ethnological  puzzle  than  they  present  it  would  bo 
hard  to  find.  Undoubtedly  they  have  mixed  largely  with  Malays  and 
Polynesians,  but  the  study  of  a  large  number  of  characteristic  types 
reveals  features  quite  foreign  to  either  of  these  races.  I  have  seen 
amongfirt  these  jet-black  men  face-s  of  a  purely  Semitic  type— the 
characteristic  nose,  lips  and  chin,  and  the  full  eyes.  Others  have  the  high 
bridged  nose,  thin  lips,  and  piercing  gaze  of  the  Arab,  and  side  by  side  one 
s(^B  the  flat-faced,  broad-nosed,  blubber-lipped  negro,  who  might  easily 
be  taken  for  an  African  were  not  his  hair,  instead  of  being  woolly,  Icng 
and  crinkled  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  The  women,  it  must  be 
mentioned,  usually  have  the  hair  cut  close,  while  the  men  wear  it  in  a 
huge  mop,  as  I  have  described,  and  love  to  adorn  it  with  flowers  and 
feathers.  They  ary,  as  a  race,  extremely  found  of  adornment,  and  wear 
armlets  of  shells,  into  which  (in  default  of  a  buttonhole)  they  stick 
bunches  of  leaves  or  flowers.  They  also  practise  tattooing,  and  are 
extremely  clever  in  carving  wood  and  bone.  The  Melanesian  Mission 
has  had  a  hard  task  amongst  these  people;  and,  although  it  has  gained  a 
firm  foothold  among  the  smaller  islands.  New  Guinea,  the  home  of  the 
Papuan,  still  continues   to   be  a  very  unsafe  place  for    travellers.       The 
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horrible  practice  of  cannibalisin  is  said  to  be  ha.dly  yet  extinct  there, 
though  the  natives  disclaim  it.  The  Papuan  woman  is  allowed  a  good 
deal  of  freedom  and  equality  in  their  councils,  but  she  is  also  expected 
to  work  for  ber  lord  and  master,  who  has  no  particular  liking  for  labour. 
This  race,  varied  by  intermarriage,  chiefly  with  Polynesians,  occupies  some 
of  the  islands,  in  which  Great  Britain  is  most  interested,  namely,  the  Fiji 
Isles  and  New  Hebrides. 

Among  the  strange  customs  that  used  to  prevail  in  Fiji  was  that  of 
burying  alive  any  old  person  or  sick  man  not  expected  to  recover.  A 
missionary  relates  that  a  young  man,  afflicted  with  a  wasting  disease, 
asked  to  have  his  sufferings  ended  in  this  way,  but,  repenting  when,  half 
way  through  the  operation,  began  to  call  out  for  release.  His  relations 
told  him  not  to  give  so  much  trouble !  "  Come,  now,"  they  said,  "  be 
buried  decently,  according  to  custom !  " 

It  is  believed  by  some  enquirers  that  the  Papuans  luid  other  Mela- 
nesians  are  not  a  distant  race,  but  are  the  residt  of  foreign  blood  grafted 
on  to  a  stock  resembling  the  Negritos.  One  feature  in  the  history  of  all 
Pacific  people  is  that  their  islands  saw  the  frequent  wrecks  of  ships  of 
many  nationalities,  and  some  of  the  sailors  no  doubt  survived  and  mingled 
their  blood  with  the  natives. 

The  Polynesians  spread  out  beyond  these  black>inhabited  lands,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  fairest  islands  of  the  mid-Pacific — such  spots 
as  Samoa,  Tahiti,  and  eventually  Hawaii.  They  settled  down  to  a 
life  of  careless,  graceful  ease,  which  lasted  for  many  centuries  until  the 
coming  of  the  white  man.  Their  antiquity  and  isolation  are  proved  by 
the  fact  that  they  had  either  lost,  or  had  never  known,  the  art  of  pottery- 
making,  doing  their  cooking  in  holes  in  the  ground,  or  using  gourds  or 
shells  as  vessels.  The  early  explorers  found  these  people  in  a  state  of 
idyllic  happiness.  Disease  was  almost  unknown,  poverty  was  as  scarce, 
while  no  one  need  be  overworked,  since  a  bountiful  earth  provided  one 
with  the  netessities  of  life.  The  women  did  no  hard  work,  and  were 
extremely  well  treated;  &nd  the  whole  population  took  its  recreation  in 
gathering  flowers  (which  were  strung  into  wreaths),  in  dancing,  swimming, 
or  otherwise  disporting  like  children  at  play.  As  there  was  no  particular 
moral  code,  they  had  consciences  void  of  offence;  and  the  chief  blot  on 
this  idyllic  state  was  the  internecine  feuds  which  frequently  raged,  and 
the  practice  of  cannibalism. 

The  advent  of  the  white  man  has  changed  all  this.  Although  the 
people  are  undoubtedly  more  enlightened,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  are  less 
happy.  In  the  march  of  civilistation  such  things  cannot  be  avoided,  but 
in  many  respect  the  introduction  of  Western  way  has  been  fatal  to  the 
South  Sea  Islander.  Disease,  brought  by  foreign  ships,  has  carried  off 
thousands  of  the  people,  who  were  more  susceptible  because,  as  they  had 
never  before  suffered  from  epidemics,  none  of  them  were  immune.  In 
other  respects  they  seem  to  suffer  from  contact  with  the  West.  They  lose 
their  liveliness,  their  spring,  their  childlike  pleasure  in  living.  They 
eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  in  many  cases 
succumb  to  the  temptations  around  them.  All  this  despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  proved  most  willing  and  zealous  converts  and  apt  pupils.  In 
scyme  islands  nearly  every  child  can  read  and  write,  and  everyone  possesses 
a  Bible. 
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I  cannot  linger  over  the  fate  of  these  charminof  people,  but  must 
mention  the  one  part  which  they  seem  likely  to  play  in  the  political  and 
economic  drama  of  the  future.  The  labour  question  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  of  Pacific  problems,  and  Australia  particularly,  with  her  sparse 
population,  was  formerly  anxious  to  secure  labourers  for  her  northern 
territory  of  Queensland,  which  is  unsuited  for  any  but  native  labour. 
Large  numbers  of  Polynesians  and  Melanesians,  and  of  the  people  who 
are  a  cross  between  the  two,  have  been  imported  therefore  into  Australia, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  under  th^se  circumstances  the  depopulation 
of  the  islands  would  proceed  even  more  rapidly.  Owing  to  the  objection 
of  the  white  labour  party  to  the  employment  of  coloured  workmen,  it  has 
now  been  made  law  that  these  "  Kanakas,"  as  they  are  called,  are  to  be 
kept  out  and  only  be  employed  under  contract,  and  arc  to  be  sent  back  at 
the  end  of  their  time  to  their  own  villages — ^a  course  to  which,  by  the 
way,  the  "  Kanakas "  themselves  strongly   object. 

Before  leaving  the  Polynesians  altogether  I  must  mention  a  mystery 
in  connection  with  them.  In  my  opinion,  thei*e  is  perhaps  no  mystery 
in  the  world  so  fascinating  as  this  one,  and  none  of  our  scientists  so  far 
have  been  able  to  make  anything  more  than  the  merest  guesses  at 
its  solution.  I  have  said  that  the  Polynesians  have  not  the  art  of  pottery, 
nor  of  carving — ^in  fact,  there  is  no  trace  of  iron  or  stone  implements  to 
be  found  among  them,  and  they  used  instead  sharpened  shells.  And  yet 
many  of  the  islands  in  which  they  live  contain  vast  ruins  of  stone  houses, 
huge  statues  with  strange  features,  curious  paintings  and  what  look  like 
writings  on  the  walls,  and  many  other  remains  which  prove  conclusively 
that  a  people  of  a  more  advanced  civilisation  once  inhabited  these  islands. 
To  this  race — gone,  forgotten,  leaving  behind  no  tradition,  nothing  save 
these  big  strange  buildings  and  uncouth  statues — we  have  absolutely  no 
clue;  and  perhaps  the  strangest  feature  of  all  is  that  the  most  extensive 
of  these  prehistoric  remains  are  found  in  that  remote  island — ^2,0CX)  miles 
from  the  American  mainland  and  1,400  miles  from  the  nearest  island — ^known 
as  Easter   Isle. 

Turning  to  New  Zealand,  we  find  again  a  Caucasic  race,  undoubtedly 
an  offshoot  of  the  Polynesian,  known  as  the  Maori.  It  is  unlikely  that 
these  early  settlers  found  any  native  population  in  New  Zealand,  for  that 
island,  generally  believed  to  be  the  oldest  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  was 
separated  fn*m  its  parent  continent  at  a  period  so  remote  that  indigenous 
mammalia  are  practically  non-existent,  and  we  find  many  birds  of  species 
peculiar  to   the  island,  and  even  of  genera  unknown  elsewhere. 

The  Maoris  had  in  many  ways  developed  a  good  deal  more  than  their 
ocean  brethren,  probably  because  the  conditions  of  life  were  more 
strenuous  in  New  Zealand  than  in  the  Polynesian  Islands.  Not  only 
was  the  climate  more  severe,  but  the  absence  of  mammals  and  of  such 
food-stuffs  as  the  bread-fruit,  banana,  and  coooanut  made  it  imperative 
that  they  should  become  skilful  fishers,  bird-hunters,  and  agriculturists. 
Their  houses  had  to  be  well  and  strongly  built,  and  were  most  tastefully 
and  elaborately  decorated,  and  thry  adorned  themselves  with  intricate 
tattooed  designs.  They  made  mats  and  cloth,  and  clothed  themselves  in 
long  mantles.  They  had  temples,  priests,  and  religious  ceremonies,  and 
were  organised  for  offence  and  defence,  dwelling  under  chiefs,  and 
presenting  a  picture  of  one  of  the  most  complete   savage  civilisations  yet 
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kno^ni.  They  resisted  the  white  man  when  he  first  came  to  their 
beautiful  island  with  all  their  power,  bnt  the  wave  of  European  civilisation 
conld  not  be  checked,  and  to-day  the  Maoris,  many  of  them  educated 
men,  live  peacefully  under  the  British  flag,  and  turn  their  attention  to 
the  arts  of  peace.  Unfortunately,  this  sort  of  life  agrees  no  better  with 
them  than  with  their  kinsmen  "ttie  Polynesians.  They  are  a  dwindling  race, 
and  count  for  nothing  in  the  political  economy  of  the  Pacific,  save  from 
the  scientific  and  historical  point  of  view.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Australian  aborigines,  who  still  wander  about  in  the  interior  of  that 
continent,  and  will  probably  survive  longer  than  Maoris  or  Polynesians, 
because  they  occupy  regions  where  the  white  man  cannot  live.  These 
Australian  natives  are  believed  to  be  a  very  primitive  species  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  and  although  scientists  are  now  inclined  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  theory  which  divides  all  mankind  under  three  heads — Caucasian, 
Mongolian,  and  Ethiopian — ^it  must  be  allowed  that  these  people,  savage 
and  degraded  as  they  are,  have  closer  affinities  with  ourselves  than  with 
the  yellow  and  black  races  who  are  their  neighbours.  They  are  a  nomadic, 
hunting  people,  living  in  the  rudest  shelters,  having  no  knowledge  ot 
pottery  or  of  agriculture.  Their  neighbours,  the  Mclanesians,  use  the  bow 
and  arrow,  bnt  they  have  no  knowledge  of  it,  using  a  peculiar  weapon 
known  to  us  as  the  boomerang.  In  its  simplest  form,  that  of  a  flat  heavy 
throwing-stick,  this  weapon  was  known  to  the  early  Egyptians;  but  the 
Australians  construct  it  so  that  when  thrown  it  changes  its  course  m  the 
air  and  returns  almost  to  the  hand  of  the  thrower. 

The  Australian,  when  brought  into  contact  with  civilisation,  seems 
to  be  fairly  quick  and  tractable,  but  not  capable  of  much  mental  develop- 
ment. In  physique  he  is  degenerate,  small,  slight,  with  flat  calves.  His 
hair  is  plentiful,  on  the  limbs  as  well  as  the  head.  He  scars  himself, 
as  a  sort  of  rough  tattooing — apparently  his  one  attempt  at  decoration 
of  any  kind.  The  practice  of  making  scars  on  the  body  is  common  also 
in  Melanesia,  and  a  surgeon  who  studied  there  tells  me  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  done  with  the  belief  that  it  will  relieve  pain.  A  man  with 
severe  headaches  will  thus  have  his  head  scarred,  and  as  the  instrument 
used  is  a  sharpened  shell,  the  counter  irritation  set  up  probably  proves 
effectual. 

The  worst  side  of  the  Australian  bushman's  character  is  the  treatment 
of  his  women,  and  in  this  respect  he  is  certainly  lowest  in  the  human 
scale.  Not  only  has  a  woman  no  rights  of  any  kind,  but  she  is  treated  aa 
a  beast  of  burden^  and  if  she  fails  to  provide  her  master  with  what  he 
wants  he  may  maim  or  even  kill  her  at  will.  Infanticide  is  naturally 
common,  and  cannibalism  is  also  practised  in  its  most  revolting  forms, 
though  it  has  decreased  in  tribes  which  have  been  brought  in  contact  with 
white  men. 

So  far  we  have  had  to  deal  only  with  primitive  and  hali-savage 
people — ^the  graceful,  handsome,  lazy  Polynesian ;  the  li^tely,  vigorous,  fierce 
Melanesian;  the  interesting  but  subdued  Maoris;  the  wretched,  degraded, 
primitive  Australian  bushmen.  All  these  races  were — some  still  are — 
cannibals,  and,  although  varying  greatly  in  the  degree  of  their  civilisation, 
none  of  them  possess  a  native  alphabet,  or  have  invented  a  written  form 
of  language.  All  are  now  under  European  domination,  and  many  have 
adopted  the  clothing,  language,  and   manners   of  their  new  masters.    We 
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must  now  turn  to  a  race  whicli,  being  more  in  tench  wiih.  the  Asiittic 
continent,  attained  a  far  higher  degp:«c  of  civilisation,  and  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  an  authentic  history. 

I  showed  yon  on  the  map  the  principal  islands  inhabited  by  Malays — 
these  are  the   Philippines,   Formosa,    Borneo,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
The  last  named  are   nearest  to  what  is  probably  the  cradle  of  the  race — 
the  Malay  peninsula — and,  indeed,   it  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  Malay 
race  evolved  itself  in  Sumatra  and  went  to  the  peninsula,  or  vice  versd^     No 
one  who  knows  Indo-China,  and  has  seen  the  way  in  which  the  Chinese- 
Mongolian    type    shades    off    into    the    Indo-Chinese,    and    so    into    the 
Malayan,    can  doubt  that  the  Malay  is  related  to  the  Mongolian,   but   a 
most  extraordinary  contrast   exists  in   character  between   the   present-day 
Chinese  and  Malays.     The  typical  Malay  is  short,  but  well  built;   like  the 
Chinese,  he  has  finely-formed  hands  and  feet.     His  eyes  have  a  tendency 
to  obliquity,   thoug^h  they  are  not  the  almond-shaped  slits  of  the  typical 
Chinaman.     His  nose  is  rather  broad  and  inclined  to  be  flat  at  the  tip,  his 
lips  full,  his  features   rather   rugged,   and   his  hair  invariably  black    and 
straight.     In   colour   he  is   brown — a  warm    deep   brown,   not    at   aU    the 
bronze  yellow  of  the  Chinaman,  and  yet  there  is  an  unmistakable   family 
likeness.     I  have  never  seen  a  Malay  with  such  regular,   handsome,  intel- 
lectual features  as  one  finds  in  the  better  class  of  Chinese,  but  the  average 
of  looks  among  poor  people  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  Malays.     Especially 
when   very  young,    the  women  are  often  extremely  pretty,  and  ihe   boys 
are  fine,  sturdy  little  figures,  with  shocks  of  black  hair  and  merry  brown 
eyes.       The  Malay  retains  throughout   Malaysia    not   only   most   of  these 
physical,    but  many  mental,  characteristics.      With   a  few  allowances  the 
following  description  will  do  for  the  native  of  the  Philippines,  Dutch  East 
Indies,   or  Malay  peninsula. 

The  Malay  has  a  certain  charm  of  character.  He  is  a  gentleman, 
and  invariably  polite;  he  is  a  sportsman,  and  is  brave  and  reckless, 
though  superstitious.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  neither  honest,  in  one  sense 
of  the  word,  nor  truthful.  He  holds  life  cheap,  and  thinks  little  of 
murder;  he  is  bright  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  lacking  in  intellectuality. 
He  is  always  a  provincial — more,  he  rarely  takes  any  interest  in  affairs 
outside  his  own  village,  and  this,  added  to  his  incapacity  for  organisation, 
has  had  the  result  that  no  Malay  nation  has  ever  emerged  from  the  hordes 
of  that  race  which  have  overspread  some  of  the  fairest  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  There  have  been  powerful  Malay  kingdoms,  as  in  Java,  but  these 
owed  much  of  their  civilisation  to  the  Hindus  who  at  one  time  ruled  in 
that  island.  At  the  present  day,  however,  none  of  these  survive,  and  all 
fell  into  a  condition  of  corruption  and  decay  before  the  end  came.  A  few 
Malay  states  remain  independent  in  the  peninsula,  but  all  are  more  or 
less  under  tutelage,  and  unless  they  are  firmly  and  tactfully  dealt  with  they 
relapse  into  disorder — a  state  of  affairs  actually  existing  in  those  Malay- 
States  which  are  under  the  suzerainty  of  Siam.  The  great  defect  in 
Malay  character  is  the  lack  of  energy  and  perseverance — ^they  are  indolent 
to  an  extraordinary  degi-ee. 

Although  I  have  spoken  of  Borneo  and  the  Philippines  as  inhabited 
by  Malays,,  they  are  by  no  means  the  indigenous  people  of  these  islands. 
When  they  arrived  they  found  a  strong  and  warlike  people  already  in 
possession.       These    people,    apparently    of    the    same    stock    in    Borneo, 
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Sumatra,  the  Philippines^  and  Formosa  are  known  by  the  generic  name  of 
Indonesian. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  tribal  names,  but  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  are  the  Borneo  Dyaks.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  after 
the  Malays  took  possession  of  the  island-coasts  and  drove  these  people 
inland,  a  certain  amount  of  intermarriage  took  place,  so  that  the  type  has 
been  modified  to  a  great  extent,  and  indeed  many  of  the  Borneo  Dyaks 
and  mountain  tribes  of  the  Philippines  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
Malays,  while  many  tribes,  having  intermarried  with  Chinese,  have  strong 
resemblance  to  them.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  these  wild  tribes  are 
of  the  same  origin  as  the  Polynesians,  being  a  semi-Caucasic  race,  and 
th£ir  stature,  features,  and  in  many  places  complexion,  seem  to  bear  out 
this  theory.  At  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that  they  overwhelmed  and 
absorbed  a  black  race  akin  to  the  Negritos  —  none  are  to  be  found  in 
Borneo  at  the  present  day.  As  to  appearance,  they  are  frequently 
characterised  by  a  fine  physique  and  cast  of  features,  and  the  more 
advanced  tribes  practise  a  rude  agriculture  and  live  in  houses  built  high 
off  the  grround— even  higher  than  the  ordinaiy  Malay  house.  They  are 
skilful  hunters  and  trappers,  and  some  tribes  excel  in  fishing.  They  vary 
too  much  to  admit  of  any  general  description,  but  in  all  their  habitats — 
in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Formosa,  and  the  Philippines — ^they  have  one 
distinctive  and  revolting  custom.  They,  are  all  head-hunters;  and  even 
to-day,  among  tribes  living  under  the  British  flag  and  nominally  semi- 
civilised,  this  practice  continues.  It  used  to  be  a  sign  of  prowess,  of 
the  conquest  of  an  enemy;  but  it  has  become  a  mere  revolting  butchery, 
since  old  people  and  women  are  killed,  to  increase  the  number  of  ghastly 
trophies  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  roof. 

Missionaries  have  made  very  little  way  amongst  these  wild  people, 
and  though  Bomon  Catholic  priests  have  been  labouring  among  the  tribes 
in  the  Philippines  for  three  centuries,  comparatively  few  are  really 
Christians.  Their  own  religion — ^for  they  never  adopted  the  Moslemism 
of  their  Malay  neighbours — seems  to  be  in  the  main  Nature  and  spirit 
worship;  but  in  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
there  is  a  tribe  of  fire-worshippers,  whose  devotees  have  the  image  of  a 
sun  tattooed  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  position  of  women  among  all 
these  tribes  is  no  harder  than  the  circumstances  of  their  life  make 
necessary;  bi\t,  as  with  all  people  of  Malaysia,  the  women  take  a 
principal  share  of  the  day's  work.  The  Malay  himself  thinks  it  no  shame 
to  let  his  wife  support  him  if  she  is  able  and  willing,  and  she  is  usually 
responsible  for  the  food  of  the  family,  while  her  lord  spends  any  Uttle 
surplus  on  a  fine  new  "kris"  (his  favourite  weapon,  a  curved  knife),  or  a 
decorated  box  to  hold  his  "  siri  "  and  betel  nut. 

The  island  which  saw  the  fullest  development  of  the  Malay  was  Java, 
specially  suited  by  its  fertiity  and  climate  to  be  the  foster-mother  of  such 
a  pleasure-loving  people.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  can  be  any 
spot  on  earth  more  beautiful,  in  a  gracious,  smiling  way,  than  this 
favouied  island,  and  though  the  coasts  suffer  from  heat  and  are  fever- 
stricken,  the  climate  in  the  mountains  is  as  near  perfection  as  can  be 
imagined. 

This  is  probably  the  one  tropical  country  where  European  children  can 
grow  up  with  rosy  cheeks  and  healthy,  sturdy  limbs. 
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I  liAve  no  time  to  deal  with  history,  but  most  of  us  remember  witli 
regret  that  this  lovely  island  was  once  the  property  of  Great  Britain.  It 
was  returned  to  the  Dutch  in  1811,  in  a  much  more  peaceful  condition 
than  when  we  first  took  it  from  them.  They  had  to  contend  with  two 
great  Javanese  kingdoms,  who  for  thirty  years  fought  obstinately  against 
their  white  opponents.  These  kingdoms  were  wealthy  and  powerful. 
The  monarchs  lived  in  walled  cities,  with  stone-built  palaces,  baths, 
private  menageries,  and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  Oriental 
royalty.  The  Javanese  acknowledge  a  hereditary  nobility,  and  were 
orgianised  in  a  manner  which  recalls  our  feudal  system.  They  had  even  a 
court  language,  distinct  from  that  spoken  by  the  common  people.  There 
are  many  written  languages  to  be  found  among  the  Malaysian  islands; 
and  of  these  four  came  from  Java. 

Once  conquered,  these  Javanese  have  proved  docile.  The  Dutch 
pursue  a  method  very  different  from  our  own  in  their  colonies.  Iliey 
govern  and  administrate,  using  native  officials  in  all  the  lower  posts  only, 
and  they  compel  the  people  to  work.  This  is,  to  an  Englishman's  mind,  an 
infringement  of  individual  rights,  but  it  has  not  been  an  unmixed  evil  in 
Java,  although  I  fear  it  has  worked  less  smoothly  in  more  isolated  islandB. 
Java  is  in  a  state  of  cultivation  quite  inconceivable  in  this  country.  Even 
steep  mountains  are  cultivated  to  their  very  summits,  and  the  system  of 
irrigation  is  so  complete  that  the  whole  country  is  watered  regularly.  ThiB 
country  supports  a  dense  population,  increasing  rapidly,  and  these  people, 
although  poor«  are  not  by  any  means  wretched.  Pauperism  is  less  common 
than  in  India.  Crime  is  comparatively  rare,  and  the  narrow  margin  left  by 
a  living  wage  gives  little  opportunity  for  indulging  in  European  vices. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  people  arc  making  little  or  no  progress.  To  keep 
them  contented  they  must  not  be  allowed  too  much  education,  so  the 
Dutch  discourage  this  and  also  mission  work.  One  of  the  problems  of  the 
day  is  whether,  with  the  increasing  volume  of  Eiiropean  intercourse  with 
the  Pacific  Islands,  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  Java  in  a  state  of  stagnation, 
and  to  preserve  her  people  as  children  under  tutelage.  The  Dutch  have 
done  their  best  to  put  a  ring  fence  round  the  island,  and  discourage 
Chinese  or  any  other  iirjnigration;  but  will  not  the  wave  of  civilisation 
sweep  over  these  barriers,  bringing  with  it  all  its  consequences  of  good 
and  evil,   light  and  darkness? 

Meanwhile,  I  wish  you  could  all  see  a  Javanese  village,  as  I  have 
seen  it,  shaded  by  palms,  each  thatched  hut  neatly  enclosed  by  a  stake 
fence  adorned  with  bright  trailing  flowers.  The  brown  niother  in  her 
cotton  sarong  or  skirt  of  home- woven  material  dyed  in  blue  and  brown, 
and  her  long-sleeved  white  jacket,  lies  on  a  mat  chattering  gaily  to  her 
brown  babies,  who  play  about  her  in  various  stages  of  nudity.  Or  else 
she  trudges  cheerfully  to  market,  baby  sitting  on  one  thigh,  while  her 
bundle  is  strapped  en  her  back  and  she  holds  a  tattered  iimbrella  over 
her  dark  head.  Her  "man,"  if  his  absolutely  necessary  bit  of  work  is 
done  for  the  day,  squats  on  his  heels  among  a  g^oup  of  other  worthies 
and  boasts  of  the  superiority  of  the  fighting  cock  he  has  just  got.  Every- 
where there  are  smiles  and  cheerfulness;  for  a  simpler,  gayer-hearted 
people  do  not  exist  than  the  Javanese. 

The  striking  feature,  to  a  British  eye,  in  all  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
is  the  way  in  which,  if  he  only  works,    the  native  is  left    alone.     If  he 
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compii^  with  certain  rules,  no  attempt  is  made  to  coerce  him  along  the 
path  of  progress.  Very  different  is  the  condition  of  the  natives  in  the 
Philippines,  who  are  also  members  of  the  great  Malayan  family.  It  is 
related,  as  showing  the  close  relationship  between  all  parts  of  Malaysia 
that  when  the  Spaniards  first  landed  in  the  Philippines  they  were  able  to 
converse  through  a  man  they  had  brought  originally  from  Sumatra. 
This  may  be  approximately  true,  but  hardly  literally,  for  the  different 
branches  of  Malays  speak  innumerable  dialects,  and  there  are  two  quite 
distinct  variations  in  the  Philippines  themselves.  A  sort  of  *'  low  Malay," 
a  language  made  up  of  words  from  many  languages  grafted  on  to  the 
most  common  Malay,  is  spoken  in  all  parts  of  the  Far  East,  on  ships  and 
to  servants.  Most  Europeans  adopt  this  lingo,  which  is  easy  to  pick  up 
and  together  with  "  pidgin  English "  it  will  carry  him  along  very  well. 

The  Filipino  branch  of  the  Malay  family  has  been  modified  by  a 
great  deal  of  modern  blood.  A  large  proportion  of  FiUpinos,  including 
most  of  the  wealthy  merchants,  are  Chinese  half-breeds,  or  mestizos  as  the 
Spanish  term  them.  Then  there  is  a  numerous  class  of  Spanish  mestizos, 
and  many  show  by  their  features  that  they  have  Japanese,  and  some  even 
Indian  and  negro  blood.  Never  was  a  more  mixed  race;  but,  through 
all,  the  Malay  is  the  dominant  note,  except  perhaps  in  families  almost 
purely  Spanish. 

These  beautiful  and  fertile  islands,  which  are  believed  to   number  in 
all     at    leaat    some    600,    were    discovered    by     Magellan    in     1521,     and 
conquered  by  Spain  during  the  following  century.     This  conquest  was   to 
a  great    extent   made    by   the   missionary  priests   of   the    Augustine   and 
Jesuit   Orders.     They  converted   the  people  wholesale,   with  the   exception 
)f   the   wild    and  savage  mountain    tribes.     As  the   wave   of    Christianity 
passed   down  the  islands  from  the   north  it  encountered   Mohammedanism 
crawling    up  from  Java,  where    it  had  supplanted   Buddhism.       A    stem 
conflict  has  be^^n  waged  ever  since  between  the  priests  and  the  Moslems, 
but  the  religrion  of  the  Prophet,  which  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  Malays, 
and  fits  in  with  many  of  their  idiosyncraaies,  had  taken  firm  hold  in  the 
Southern  Islands,  and  continues  to  this  day  to  be  the  religion  there.    In 
these   islands,   therefore,  the    dress   and   customs  of  the   people   are   quite 
different  from  those  of  other  Filipinos;    and  it   was  only  just  before  the 
Spanish-American    war    that    these     Mohammedan    islands    acknowledged 
Spain    as   their  suzerain.     These   islands    were   for   years  the  strongholds 
of    the    most    daring     pirates,    who    infested    the     archipelago     and    the 
neighbouring    coasts    of    Borneo.      It    is    only    of   recent  date   that   this 
piracy  has  been  put  down,  and  many  are  the  stories  to  be  heard  in  these 
parts  of  hair-breadth  escapes  from  these  lawless  men,  who  would  descend 
npon  a  neighbouring  island  suddenly,  kill  all  the  middle-aged  people  and 
children,  and  carry  the  young  ones  off  as  slaves.     I  am  glad  to  say  that 
under   the   Americans  these    Moros,   as  the    Spaniards   name   them,   seem 
to     be    settling    down    comfortably,    and     though     the     Government    at 
Washington  has  been   sorely   puzzled   to  know  what   to  do  with  citizens 
whose  religion  allows  them  several  wives,  and  permits  slavery,    yet  they 
seem  to  be  getting  over  the  difficulties  with  great  tact. 

The  rest  of  t)ie  Philippines  are  occupied,  first,  by  the  Indonesian 
mountain  tribes,  of  whom  I  have  told  you,  and  who  will  not  give  the 
Americans  much  trouble,  and,  second,  with  the  mixed  people  of  Malay 
itock  called  Filipinos. 
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The  Filipinos  have  been,  nominally  at  all  events.  Christians  for 
three  centuries,  and  a  certain  number  of  t&em  have  been  educated;  but 
the  mass  of  the  people,  under  Spanish  rule,  received  a  most  superficial 
smattering  of  knowledge,  which  they  often  learn  by  rote  without  under- 
standing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  civilisation  is  little  more  than  skin- 
deep.  The  typical  Filipino  is  very  small,  slight,  and  brown,  with  a  lean 
hairless  face,  dark  eyes  and  hair.  His  costume  is  quaint.  A  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  a  white  singlet  and  cotton  trousers,  over  which  he  wears  a 
shirt — cut  in  all  respects  like  an  English  one,  but  made  of  fine  muslin  or 
embroidered  lawn.  This,  as  I  said,  hangs  outside  his  trousers,  and  looks 
most  extraordinary  until  one  is  used  to  it.  As  soon  as  Master  Filipino 
gets  on  in  the  world,  however,  he  wears  his  shirt  inside  his  trouaers,  and 
adds  a  coat;  and  the  height  of  magnificence  is  reached  when  he  puts  on 
black  broadcloth,  very  shiny  and  patent  leather  shoes.  The  dress  of  the 
women  is^pecxdiar,  and  more  dif&cult  to  describe. 

The  Filipino  aristocracy  consists  for  the  most  part  of  people  who 
have  a  good  deal  of  Spanish  blood,  and  the  men  wear  ordinary  European 
clothes,  but  most  of  the  ladies  prefer  the  native  costume,  which  is  not 
only  comfortable,  but  becoming. 

There  are  three  or  four  large  towns  in  the  islands,  besides  the 
capital,  Manila,  and  in  these  one  finds,  besides  outlying  suburbs  of 
native  houses  made  of  wood  and  thatched  with  mpa,  many  handsome 
houses  built  of  stone,  public  buildings,  large  churches*  schools,  theatres, 
and  all  the  usual  sights  of  a  civilised  town.  The  houses  as  a  rule  are 
rather  bare,  and  even  the  best  families,  who  when  they  ask  you  to  dine 
will  give  you  an  elaborate  meal  of  fifteen  courses  served  on  fine  china 
and  silver,  will,  when  by  themselves,  sit  round  the  table  in  the  kitchen, 
or  even  squat  on  the  floor,  and  eat  their  food  anyhow. 

My  wife  and  I  once  last  year  spent  the  night  with  a  nice  old 
Filipino  gentleman,  the  alcalde  or  mayor  of  a  provincial  town,  who  gave 
us  a  fine  big  room  to  sleep  in.  We  saw  a  screen  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
but  did  not  look  behind.  Eventually,  however,  our  suspicions  being 
aroused  by  certain  noises,  we  discovered  that  our  host  and  all  his  family, 
some  seven  or  eight,  were  sleeping  on  mats  behind  the  screen,  as  we 
and  others  cf  our  party  had  taken  their  bedrooms! 

As  with  most  Eastern  people,  the  law  of  hospitality  is  very  binding, 
and  the  Filipino  would  share  his  last  crust  .with  anyone.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  he  is  too  improvident  to  be  in  the  least  concerned 
about  parting  with  his  last  crust,  aUd  he  is  so  accustomed  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  that  as  soon  as  he  has  earned  enough  to  last  a  few  days 
he  strikes  work  and  retires  home,  where  he  smokes  in  peace,  plays  on  some 
musical  instrument,  and  indulges  in  his  grand  passion— cock-fighting. 

An  extraordinary  trait  in  the  Filipinos  is  their  power  of  imitation. 
They  can  learn  very  rapidly  by  note,  and  can  pick  up  tunes  heard  on  a 
band,  and  play  them  on  all  sorts  of  home-made  instruments.  Every 
village  has  its  band,  and  many  of  them  play  very  well,  entirely  by  ear, 
and  yet  they  are  not  truly  musical.  They  seldom,  if  ever,  compose,  and 
they  cannot  interpret  any  but  the  lightest  music.  They  love  noise,  and  T 
have  heard,  on  the  occasion  of  a  banquet,  seven  Filipino  bands,  *ftationed 
on  different  sides  of  the  houses,  playing  with  all  their  might  seven 
different  tunes!     Manila,    the  capital,   is  a  large    and  populous   city,  and 
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aince  thfi  Americans  arrived  it  has  become  very  busy  and  lively,  quite  a. 
contrast  to  the  old,  slow,  stately  Spanish  ways.  The  most  striking 
feature  is  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  little  carriages  that  rattle  about 
it«  streets,  for  no  one,  not  the  most  insignificant  clerk,  thinks  of  walking. 

America,  having  at  last  practically  accomplished  the  difficult  task  oi 
subduing  the  Filipinos,  is  anxious  to  give  them  every  adyantage.  She  is 
providing  a  liberal  administration  and  free  education  of  the  most 
advanced  kind  to  everyone,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  this  experiment 
tried  with  a  race  which,  despite  three  centuries  of  Christianity  and  much 
foreign  blood,  is  in  the  main  Oriental.  The  next  few  years  will  see  great 
changes  among  the  600  millions  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific — one-third  of 
the  human  race — who  dwell  on  the  neighbouring  Asiatic  mainland  or  in 
these  beautiful  but  neglected  islands. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  Filipinos  because  little  is  known  of  them  in 
England,  and  because  they  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  us  now  that 
they  have  passed  under  Anglo-Saxon  domination.  As  the  conditions  of 
affairs  in  the  islands  is  also  little  understood,  I  may  say  here  that  the 
American  vrar  with  the  Filipinos  was  practically  over  last  year,  when  I 
passed  through  and  visited  all  the  principal  islands,  but  that  brigandage 
and  isolated  outbreaks  have  occurred  since,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  occur 
in  so  wild  a  country  and  among  people  so  disorganised  as  the  Filipinos. 

I  have  to  introduce  you  now  to  the  fourth  principal  race  of  the 
Pacific — ^the  Mongolian.  The  Asiatic  littoral,  as  I  have  said,  is  peopled 
by  this  race,  and  also  the  islands  called  Japan,  which  come  at  the  top  of 
the  chain  pointed  out.  I  do  not  need  to  give  a  detailed  description  to 
anyone  hero  of  either  the  Chinese  or  Japanese.  The  former  is,  I  fear, 
unpopular  in  this  country,  but  we  all  realise  that  he  is  a  very  clever 
and  hard-working  individual,  though  hopelessly  conservative  and  pig- 
headed. Well,  the  Chinaman  thinks  much  the  same  of  us,  except  that  he 
would  hardly  consider  us  hard  working  or  clever.  We  must  therefore  agree 
to  differ  from  him.  Whatever  we  may  think,  John  Chinaman  is  a  very 
vital  force  in  the  Pacific  to-day.  On  the  American  as  well  as  the  Asiatic 
littoral,  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  in  Queensland,  Borneo,  the  Philippines, 
the  Malay  peninsula — everywhere  in  fact  where  there  is  work  to  be  done 
and  money  to  be  made,  there  is  the  indomitable  Chinaman.  He  will  work 
under  conditions  which  no  other  man  would  stand,  he  will  work  cheaply 
and  well,  he  will  get  rich  when  others  starve,  and  as  long  as  there  is  work 
to  do  and  money  to  make  he  will  "  get  there "  somehow.  The  crying 
need  in  many  parts  of  the  Pacific  is  for  workers,  and  for  many  reasons 
John  is  not  welcome.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  insanitary;  in  the  second, 
he  always  remains  a  Chinaman ;  and  in  the  third,  he  undersells  the  indolent 
natives,  gets  all  the  trade  in  his  own  hands,  and  practically  becomes, 
master  of  the  situation.  I  must  mention,  liowever,  that  as  a  husband  he 
ia  extremely  popular,  for,  unlike  the  Malays,  he  supports  his  wife  and  does 
not  expect  her  to  support  him.  The  difficulty,  especially  in  the  Philippines, 
ia  both  how  to  do  without  the  Chinaman  and  what  to  do  with  him,  and 
the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  solved  by  shutting  the  door  in  his  face,  as  is 
being  done  in  many  Pacific  territories. 

Another  interesting  Pacific  people  are  the  Koreans,  who  live  in  this 
Uttle  peninsula.  As  you  know,  they  have  been,  untU  quite  recently,  shut 
out  from  all  intercourse  with  the  Western  worid.     They  are,  on  the  whole. 
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the  finest  and  handsomest  people  on  Pacific  shores,  a  fact  which  they 
owe  partly  to  their  climate  and  partly  perhaps  to  a  Caucasian  strain  in 
their  blood.  They  have  straight  features  and  rich  olive  complexions,  and 
they  wear  the  moat  extraordinary  costume  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  special  interest  attaching  to  these  people  is  that  their  country, 
of  great  importance  strategically,  is  a  bone  of  contention  between  Japan  and 
Bussia,  and  if  ever  those  powers  come  into  collision  Korea  will  be  the 
canu  hellu 

I  have  left  the  Jap&nese  to  the  lafit,  but  it  is  a  case  of  last  but  not 
least!     It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  what  they  are  and  what  ^hey 
have  done.     Sufficient  to  say  that  forty  years   ago  they  were  an  Oriental 
nation  merely,  eminent  in  art,  but  centuries  behind  Europe  in  knowledge 
of  every  branch  of  science.    They  were  politically  almost  ciphers,  and  their 
navy     was     non-existent,     while     their     army     was     antediluvian.       The 
entire     re-modelling      of     the     Japanese      social      and     political      organi- 
sation  was  largely   due   to  an  extraordinary  sacrifice   on  the    part  of  her 
hereditary  aristocracy.     Convinced   that  the  future  of  their  nation  was  at 
stake,  the  Japanese  nobles  resigned  their  feudal  rights,  and  in  many  cases 
actually   went  to  Europe   in  menial    positions  in   order  to  learn  Western 
ways.      Japan,  with  a  small  but  efficient  army,  a  capital  little  navy  and 
merchant     marine,      increasing     commerce     and     manufactures,     and     an 
enlightened  Government — this  is  the  Japan  of  to-day.     Side  by  side  with 
her    picturesque    temples    and   quaint    houses    are    up-to-date    offices    and 
electric  tramcars.        Civilisation  too   often  does  not  make  for  beauty,  but 
much   of    Japan    still    retains    its    charm    and    quaintness.      The    country 
people   wear  their   picturesque  national    dress,   and   live    in   dainty    dolls* 
houses.     Many  are  poor  to  a  degree  incredible  to  us;    but  they  are  clean 
and    fresh  looking,  they  ore  full   of  fun,   and  smile    and  chatter  to  each 
other  as  they  clatter  along  on  their  wooden  clogs.     Flowers  and  babies- 
quaint    little   solemn-eyed    creatures,   rolled    in  the   brightest  cotton  gar- 
ments— these  are  two  things  one  sees  on  every  side,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  prettier. 

Finally,  there  are  in  the   Pacific,   or   on  its  borders,   some  white  folk, 
who  cannot  be  left  out  of  this  lecture.     First,  Russia  has  crossed  Asia  with 
giant  strides,  and,  by  means  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  is  transform- 
ing Further  Asia.     The  commerce  of  the  Far  East  has  more  than  doubled 
since  the  opening  of  the  Suez    Canal,  and  a  vast  change  is  likely   to  be 
effected   by  the    new  overland  route,    which  will    place   the  extreme    Far 
East  within  twenty-one  days    of  London  or  Paris.    The  Dutch  are  here, 
in  the  East  Indies.     The  Americans,  crossing  the  Pacific,  in  the  Philippines, 
are  a  most  important  factor.     Germany  and  France  axe  there,  the  former 
especially  alert  and  pushing  on  sea  and  land.     We  ourselves  are  people  of 
the  Pacific,   for  here  we  are   safely   established   at    Singapore  and    Hong- 
Kong,  not  to  mention  Borneo.     All  these  places,  however,  are  tropical,  and 
wc  can  only  administrate  and  not  actually  occupy  them.     In  Australian-a 
white  man's  country— we  have  a  race   of  kinsmen  from   whom   we  expect 
much.     The  best   we  can  wish   them   is  that  they  may  multiply    a  Uttle 
faster.     Truth  to  tell,  only  part  of  Australia  is  suited  for  white  men.    New 
Zealand  foster-mothers  a  race  of  Britons  equal  to  the  old  stock,  and  this 
island,   with  it3  intense  loyalty   to  the   Old    Country,   enjoys    nev^theless 
the  distinction  of  being  the  most  democratic  country  in  the  world. 
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There  is  another  Pacific  territory  about  which  I  should  have  liked  to 
speak  longer,  to-day,  but  time  presses.  This  territory  is  British;  more- 
over, it  is  also  a  "white  man's  country/'  with  a  splendid  climate  where 
British  children  can  be  bom  and  bred.  It  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  beautiful 
beyond  all  description.  It  has  rivers  teeming  with  fish,  fertile  valleyfi, 
mountains  with  gold  and  other  minerals,  splendid  forests,  stores  of  coal, 
and  unrivalled  harbours.  What  it  wants  is  people — ^more  people,  young 
Britons  with  good  brains  and  muscle  and  a  little  money  to  back  them.  I 
have  been  to  this  country,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  yields  the  -palm  to 
none.  Mr.  Colquhoun  closed  his  address  by  exhibiting  a  few  slides,  illus- 
trating the  Canadian  Pacific  littoral— the  territory  known  as  British 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Habby  Nuttall,  F.B.G.S.,  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  Snaddon 
s«^conded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  responded,  and  replied  to  a  question  put  by  Mr. 
Snaddon   on  Kanaka  labour  in  Australia. 


The  619th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
Novemiber  11th,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  Geobge  Peabsok. 

The  Minutes  of  meetings  held  on  October  28th  and  November  7th  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  following  correspondence  was  submitted :  Letters  to,  and  acknow- 
ledged by,  the  Eight  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.;  Mr.  Robert  Swallow, 
B.C.;  Mr.  J.  P.  Thomson,  an  account  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society  of  Australia,   Queensland  Branch. 

A  number  of  presentations  to  the  Society  were  announced. 

Mr.  J.  HowABD  Bbed  addressed  the  Society  on  "  Begenerated  Eg^pt." 
He  spoke  of  it  as  "  a  modem  miracle,"  mentioned  the  conditions  of  Egypt 
under  the  Khedives  Mehemet  Ali  and  Ismail  Pasha,  and  drew  attention  to 
the  financial  burdens  which  the  latter  imposed  upon  his  country,  and  which 
brought  about  practical  bankruptcy  and  European  interference  in  Egyptian 
affairs.  He  also  drew  attention  to  the  marvellous  changes  for  the  better 
which  have  followed  British  control  under  Lord  Cromer.  The  lecture  was 
well  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  illustrating  the  Suez  Canal,  the  great 
reservoir  works  at  Assouan  and  Assiout,  and  other  features. 

Mr.  T.  Babikoham  moved  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Beed 
for  his  instructive  and  valuable  address.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  T. 
Drbtdel,  and  carried.     Mr.  Beed  responded,  and  replied  to  some  questions. 


The  620th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Manchester  School 
of  Technology,  Sackville  Street,  on  Saturday,  November  15th,  at  3  o'clock. 
In  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  H.  Beynolds. 

About  100  members  of  the  Society  visited  the  institute,  and  were  shown 
over  the  building  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Beynolds'  assistants.  Before  going  over 
the  building,  Mr.  Beynolds  welcomed  the  members  on  behalf  of  his  com- 
mittee and  made  some  useful  remarks  upon  the  objects  and  uses  of  the 
institution. 
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The  Secketabt  moved :  "  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given 
to  tho  Committee,  to  Sir  James  Hoy,  to  Mr.  Beynolds,  and  the  Guidee," 
and  complimented  Sir  J.  Hoy  and  Mr.  Beynolds  upon  their  new  honours. 

Mr.  T.  Dbeydel  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried,  and  Mr. 
Betkolds  responded. 

The  621st  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
November  18th,  at  7-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  M.  W.  Thompstone. 

The  Minutes  of  meetings  held  on  November  11th  and  November  15th 
were  read  and  approved. 

Announcement  of  the  election  of  the  following  new  members  was  made :  — 
Obdinaby:    Mr.  Ensor  Brentnall  and  Mr.  Ashton  Kinder. 

The  death  of  our  esteemed  life  member,  whose  papers  on  "  Iceland  ** 
have  awakened  so  widespread  an  interest,  was  announced  in  the  Manchester 
Evening  News,  on  Monday,  Nov.  17th,  as  follows:  — 

"Yesterday,  Mr.  John  Bobert  New  by,  solicitor,  of  King  Street, 
Manchester,  was  found  dead  in  bed  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  St.  Annes-on-Sea. 
The  deceased  gentleman  had  been  staying  at  St.  Annes  for  a  month  past 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health  after  pneumonia.  Death  was  due  to  failure 
of  the  heart.  Mr.  Newby  was  about  60  years  of  age,  and  resided  in  Stamford 
Street,  Brooks's  Bar." 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chaibman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Habby  Nuttall,  a 
resolution  of  condolence  and  deep  sympathy  was  passed,  and  ordered  to  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Newby's  mother  at  Oxford. 

IVo  letters,  from  Eev.  J.  F.  Heyes  and  M.  Monceau,  were  read  to 
the  members,  with  other  correspondence. 

Announcement  of  future   meetings  was  made. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  Bees,  of  Stretford,  addressed  the  Society  on  the 
•*  Fjords,  Fjelds,  and  Fosses  of  Norway,"  and  he  illustrated  his  address  with 
a  large  number  of  fine  lantern  views  made  from  photographs  taken  by  him 
in  Norway. 

Questions  upon  various  points  in  the  journey  were  asked. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bees  for  his 
interesting  address,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Habby  Nuttall,  F.B.G.S., 
and  carried. 

Mr.  Bees  responded. 


The  6a2nd  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
November  25th,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  presentation  of  a  "  Guide  to  South  America "  by  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company  was  announced. 

A  letter  from  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  (covering  a  communication 
from  Mr.  T.  Fenwick,  of  Belize),  one  from  Mr.  J.  Howard  Beed,  and  one 
from  Mous.  C.  H.  Stephens,  of  Paris,  were  read. 

Papers  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Colquhoun,  "  Peoples  of  the  Pacific,"  "  Siam : 
Present  and  Future,"  were  presented. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Bbid  addressed  the  members  on  *'  The  Western  Islands  and 
Highlands  of  Scotland,"  and  illustrated  his  address  on  this  most  picturesque 
part  of  Great  Britain  by  lantern  slides  made  from  photographs  taken  by 
him  in  recent  travel,  and  with  a  very  fine  selection  of  other  slides. 
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Mr.  F.  J.  EoBEBTSHAw  moved  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Eeid 
for  his  most  interesting  address,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Gregohy,   and  passed. 

Mr.  Reid  responded,  and  replied  to  questions. 

The  Chaibman  moved,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Bobektshaw  seconded,  a 
resolution  of  congratulation  to  Mr.  Councillor  Boyle  on  his  election  to  be 
Lord  Mayor.     The  motion  was  passed  unanimously. 


The  G23rd  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Coal  Exchange,  on 
Wednesday,  December  3rd,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.  In  the  chair,  Mr.  Habby 
NUTTALL,   F.B.G.S. 

Mr.  W.  AI.BERT  Hickman,  B.Sc,  representative  of  the  Dominion, 
addressed  the  Society  on  "  Canada  of  To-day."  Mr.  Hickman's  address  was 
illustrated  with  a  fine  set  of  new  lantern  views. 

Mr.  Hickman  said  he  had  a  ve^  heavy  subject  in  hand,  and  a  specially 
heavy  subject,  to  deal  with  in  the   course  of  one   lecture.     He  illustrated 
his  work  throughout  with  a  series  of  lantern  slides,  taken  all  the  way  across 
Canada  by  himself,  illustrating  a  great  many  phases  of  Canadian  physio- 
graphy and  life.     He  took  up  in  some  detail  the  rolling,  splendidly-watered 
land  of  eastern   Canada,  and   later,  sharply   contrasted   it  with   the  great 
plains,  the  prairies  of  the   central  west.     He   then    contrasted   these,   both 
in  thtir  development  and  present  condition,  with  the  rolling  plains  of  the 
north,  splendidly  watered  and  lightly  timbered,  and  the  bare,  sharply-rolling, 
semi-arid   ranching  country    to  the  south-west;    then  the  great  ranges   of 
the  Bocky  Mountain  system,   the   Bockies  proper,   the  Selkirks,  the  Gold 
Range,    and  the    Coast    Bange   were    each    dealt    with    briefly,    and   their 
relations  to  the  plain  lines  further  east  were  noted. 

Mr.  Hickman  brought  into  striking  prominence  one  fact  that  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  are  inclined  rather  to  overlook.  He  said  that  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  to  hear  people  glibly  speak  of  the  Canadian  climate,  as  if 
TOch  a  thing  existed;  it  would  be  just  as  intelligible  to  talk  about  the 
European  climate.  In  a  country  as  vast  as  the  Dominion  there  are,  of 
course,  many  climates,  from  tlie  cold  of  the  barren  lands  in  the  far  north 
to  the  dry  heat  of  the  arid  country  near  the  American  boundary,  and  just 
east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  where  cactus  grows  commonly  and  any  little 
snow  that  may  fall  in  winter  is  swept  away  at  once  by  the  hot-breathed 
**  Chinook  "  winds  that  come  drifting  in  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains 
from  the  south-west. 

One  might,  however,  said  the  lecturer,  characterise  the  whole  climate 
to  tlie  east  of  the  Great  Divide,  the  crest  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  by  saying 
that,  winter  and  summer  alike,  it  was  bracing  and  intensely  clear.  From  an 
English  point  of  view,  one  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  this  great  region 
is  that  the  atmosphere  is  so  transparent  that  one  can  see  fifty  miles  almost 
as  well  as  ten.  The  whole  region  is  also  typically  one  that  receives  a 
tremendous  amount  of  sunshine,  registering  about  twice  as  many  hours 
of  bright  sunshine  in  the  year  as  is  the  average  in  Great  Britain.  The 
distribution  of  rainfall  is  peculiar,  and  is  affected  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  is  the  general  temperature  of  the  country  by  the  Great  Pacific 
Ocean  current,   known  as  the  Japan  current. 
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The  lecturer  demonstrated  by  maps  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
general  north-westerly  and  south-westerly  trend  of  the  isotherms,  the  lines 
of  mean  temperature  for  various  months  in  the  year.  He  showed  that 
though  in  the  extreme  east  of  Canada,  in  the  Labrador  Peninsula,  the 
latitude  of  London,  roughly  51^,  was  a  cold,  black,  desolate,  nninhabiUble 
country,  that  in  the  same  latitude,  over  2,000  miles  further  west,  cactus 
could  be  found  growing  in  abundance.  Practically  no  snow  existed  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  the  temperature  sometimes  went  above  100  deg.  in 
the  bhade.  North  of  this  point  the  wheat  belt  ran  away  up  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mackenzie  River,  900  miles  north  of  the  Canadian- American  boundary. 
All  these  he  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  Japan  current,  affecting  north- 
western Canada,  making  it  habitable  and  a  magnificent  agricultural 
country,  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  Great  Britain  was  rendered  habit- 
able by  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  lecturer  then  correlated  the  various  industries 
of  the  Dominion  to  the  local  physiographical  and  climatic  conditions.  He 
treated  the  east  and  its  development  briefly,  and  then  went  on  to  consider 
the  extraordinary  development  of  the  last  decade,  much  having  taken  place 
in  the  great  central  west.  A  great  deal  of  stress  was  laid  on  the  magnificent 
new  country  being  opened  up  by  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  which  is 
now  rapidly  pushing  its  way  westward  through  the  valleys  of  the  great 
Saskatchewaii  rivers,  opening  for  settlement  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  the  land  that,  through  the  tales  of  various  explorers,  has 
become  world  famous  as  the  Saskatchewan  "Park  Lands."  Now,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  earliest  explorers  extolled  its  beauties,  this  country  of 
myriads  of  small  lakes  and  streams  and  beautiful  poplar  groves  is  being 
adequately  opened  to  the  world. 

The  lecturer  noted  how  the  Americans  had  watched  the  whole  region 
in  its  development,  and  how  since  the  Saskatchewan  country  began  to  open 
up  they  flocked  northward  in  thousands.  This  year  will  see  probably  no 
less  than  50,000  Americans  moving  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
into  this  part  of  Canada.  They  realise  the  value  of  British  institutions  and 
become  good  Canadian  citizens.  The  number  of  people  going  in  from  tbe 
United  States  seems  large,  and  is,  in  comparison  with  the  number  from 
Great  Britain,  but  even  such  numbers  only  serve  to  thinly  populate  the 
border  of  the  regions  now  rendered  accessible.  No  wonder  the  Canadian 
Government  is  this  year  making  a  special  effort  to  interest  the  British 
capitalist  and  the  British  settler  in  a  region  that  has  so  much  to  offer  him. 

In  dealing  with  the  country  still  further  west  along  the  foothills  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  Mr.  Hickman  gave  some  brief  details  as  to  the 
development  of  the  horse  and  cattle  ranching  industry,  and  then  devoted 
some  little  time  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  themselves.  All  these  sections 
of  the  Dominion  were  illustrated  as  fully  as  the  time  occupied  by  the 
lecturer  permitted.  Many  of  the  pictures  were  of  exceptional  interest,  as 
they  wore  taken  by  the  lecturer  on  his  last  trip  to  the  Pacific.  One  series 
showed  in  a  novel  way  the  important  development  in  the  prairie  lands; 
how,  after  they  were  settled  and  jwrotected  from  various  fires,  the  black  soil 
turned  up  to  the  sunlight  by  cultivation  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  radiant 
energy,  and  necessarily  increased  the  temperature  of  all  that  district;  and 
how,  owing  to  the  protection  from  prairie  fires,  trees  sprang  up,  and  tended 
to  increase  the  local  rainfall.  In  this  way  it  was  demonstrated  that  every 
settler  actually  added  to  the  value  of  the  whole  country. 
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The  enormous  demand  for  help,  skilled  and  unskilled,  throughout  the 
whole  Dominion  was  dealt  with,  and  from  any  point  of  view  it  seems  a 
piiy  that  with  so  many  people  out  of  employment  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
present,  and  with  such  a  field  as  Canada  near  at  hand,  the  country  should 
not  be  more  widely  appreciated  as  a  field  for  British  settlement. 

Mr.  S.  Pops  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hickman,  and  this 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Calvert,  and  passed. 
Mr.  Hickman  responded. 

The    following    account    appeared    in    the    Manchester     Weekly     Times, 
Friday.   December  5th,  1902:  — 

CANADA    AND    ITS   DEVELOPMENT. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society,  held  on  Wednesday 
night,  at  the   Coal  Exchange,   Mr.  W.   Albert  Hickman,   of  the  Canadian 
Department  of  the  Interior,  lectured  on  "  Canada  of  To-day."     Mr.  Harry 
Nuttall  presided. 

Mr.  Hickman,  .speaking  of  the  Canadian  climate,  said  that  in  a  country 
as  vast  as  the  Dominion  there  were  many  climates,  from  the  cold  of  the 
barren  lands  in  the  far  north  to  th(  dry  heat  of  the  arid  country  near  the 
American  boundary  and  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Afterwards  he 
described  the  various  industries  of  the  Dominion.  He  treated  the  east 
and  its  development  briefly,  and  then  went  on  to  consider  the  extraordinary 
development  of  the  last  decade,  more  particularly  in  the  great  central  west. 
Stress  was  laid  on  the  magnificent  new  country  being  opened  up  by  the 
Canadian  Northern  Bailway,  which  is  rapidly  pushing  its  way  westward 
through  the  valleys  of  the  great  Saskatchewan  rivers,  opening  for  settle- 
ment thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  land  that,  through  the  tales  of 
various  explorers,  has  become  famous  as  the  Saskatchewan  "park  lands." 
For  the  first  time  since  the  earliest  explorers  extolled  its  beauties,  this 
country  of  myriads  of  small  lakes  and  streams  and  poplar  groves  is  being 
adequately  opened  to  the  world.  The  lecturer  noted  how  the  Americans 
have  watched  the  whole  region  in  its  development,  and  how  since  the 
Safikatchewan  country  began  to  open  up.  they  have  flocked  northward  in 
thousands-  This  year,  he  said,  would  see  probably  no  less  than  50,000 
Americans  moving  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  into  this  part  of 
Canada.  Alluding  to  the  enormous  demand  for  help,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
throughout  the  whole  Dominion,  Mr.  Hickman  said  it  seemed  a  pity  that, 
with  so  many  people  out  of  employment  in  Great  Britain  at  present,  and 
with  such  a  field  as  Canada  near  at  hand,  the  country  should  not  be  more 
widely  appreciated  as  a  field  for  British  settlement.     (Applause.) 


The  624th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
December  9tb,  1902,  at  7-40  p.m.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  J.   Snaddon. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  election  of  the  following  member  was  announced :  Mr.  J.  W.  Dulanty. 

The  following   presentations   were    announced:  — 

Mr.  E.  W.  Swallow,  B.Sc. :  The  first  newspaper  ever  started  in  Shansi, 
the  Chin  Boa  (gin  bough),  or  Shansi  Newspaper.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
news  it  contains  official  communications. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Kennedy,  T.B.G.S. :  The  West  Awstraltan  (Perth), 
Thursday,  September  25th,  1902.       The  Penang  Gazette  and  Straits  Chronicle^ 
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Tlrarsday,   October  dOlh,   1902.     The  Ceylon  Obterver,   Tuesday,  Norember 
llth^  1902. 

The  Britiah  Cotton  Growing  AsBociation  (per  Mr.  John  C.  Atkins)  : 
Correspondence,  etc.,  relating  to  Cotton  Growing. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company:  Pacific  Line  Guide  to  South 
America,  containing  information  for  travellers  and  shippers  to  ports  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Sonlh  America.  Illustrated  with  maps  and 
illustrations.     1895. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  America  (per  the 
American  and  Australian  Line) :  '*  Grand  Canon  of  Arizona."  By  C.  A. 
Higgins.  Santa  Fe,  1901.  "Titan  of  Chasms:  The  Grand  Canon  of 
Arizona."  By  C.  A.  Higgins.  Santa  Fe.  1902.  Picture  (framed)  of  Grand 
Canon  of  Arizona  on  the  Santa  Fe  Route. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society:  Map  showing  portions  of  Chinese 
Turkestan.  Surveyed  under  the  direction,  and  with  the  assistance  of  M.  A. 
Stein,  Ph.D.,  H.M  's  Indian  Educational  Service.  1900-1901.  Scale. 
1/1,500,000.  Map  showing  the  routes  of  Sarat  Chandra  Das  through  Sikkim 
and  Tibet.  1879  and  1882.  Scale,  1/1,000,000.  Rev.  George  Grenfell's 
Map  of  the  Congo.     Sections  7,  8,  9,  and  10.     Scale,  1/250,000. 

The  Director-General  of  Military  Intelligence  (Intelligence  Division, 
War  Office):   Map  of  Juba  River.     Scale,  1/1,000.000. 

Mr.  J.  Arthur  Hutton :  "  Affairs  of  West  Africa."  By  Edmund  D. 
Morel.     1902.     London:  Wm.  Heinemann. 

Presentations  to  the  Museum  by  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Hanlon, 
Bishop  of  Teos  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Upper  Nile  (per  the 
Very  Rev.  L.  C.  Casartelli,  M.A.,  Ph.D.) :  Spear  blades  (largest,  Wanandi ; 
medium,  Baganda;  smallest,  Bakeddi).  Shoes  (Baganda  Chief).  Two 
shields  (Baganda).  Two  mats  (Baganda).  Bow  and  arrow  (Bakeddi). 
Beer  drinking  tube  (Baganda). 

Letters  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  American  and  Australian  Line,  Mr. 
B.  S.  Attwood,  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  were  read,  and  com- 
munications relating  to  suggestions  as  to  teaching  Geography  in  schools  by 
Lord  Londonderry  and  a  proposed  Faculty  of  Commerce  in  Manchester  were 
submitted. 

Town  Hall,  Manchester,  Dec.  1st,   1902. 
The  Lord  Mayor  (Councillor  Royle)  has  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging 
with  many  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  kind  congratulatory  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society  and  forwarded  by  Mr.  Sowerbutts. 

122,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.,  Dec.  2nd,  1903. 

Dear  Sir,— With  the  compliments  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
F6  Railway  of  America  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  to-day,  carriage 
paid,  a  coloured  picture  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  Arizona,  and  beg  to  enclose 
herewith  a  short  descriptive  pamphlet,  which  will,  I  trust,  prove  of  interest. 

The  picture  is  forwarded  by  the  autliority  of  Mr.  John  J.  Byrne,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Santa  F6  Route,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Kennedy,  who  is  doubtless  known  to  you  as  lecturer  and  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Daily  Mail. 

1  trust  the  picture  will  reach  you  safely,  and  that  it  wUl  be  found 
acceptable  for  hanging  in  the  Society's  premises. 
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The  writer  is  occasionally  in  Manchester  and  hopes  to  give  himself  the 
pleasure  of  a  call  upon  you  personally  early  in  the  new  year. 

Always  at  your  service, 

I  remain.  Tours  faithfully, 
Eli  Sowerbutts,  Esq.,  T.  V.  Wilson,  E.T.A. 

Secretary  and  Editor, 

Manchester    Geographical   Society, 

16,  St.  Mary's  Parsonage,  Manchester. 

Mr.  WrLLiAM  Harpeb  addressed  the  Society  on  "  The  Scott  Country,'* 
and  said  Walter  Scott,  W.  S.,  resided  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  at  the 
head  of  the  College  Wynd,  and  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Professor 
Rutherford,  on  15th  August,  1771.  When  Sir  Walter  was  bom  his  father 
was  then  forty  years  of  age.  Young  Walter  was  one  of  twelve  children 
bom  to  this  worthy  couple. 

"My  father  was,'*  says  the  poet,  "a  singular  instance  of  a  man  rising 
to  eminence  in  a  profession  for  which  Nature  had  in  some  degree  unfitted 
him.  Most  attorneys  have  been  suspected,  more  or  less  justly,  of  making 
their  own  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  tlieir  clients.  My  father's  fate  was 
to  vindicate  his  calling  from  that  stain  in  one  instance,  for  in  many  cases 
his  clients  contrived  to  ease  him  of  considerable  sums." 

Though  not  born  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  he  was  bom  in  comfort,  and 
was  kindly  treated  by  his  father,  to  whom  he  was  articled  after  an  educational 
period  at  the  Edinburgh  High  School  and  the  University. 

He  spent  a.  considerable  portion  of  his  time  wandering  about  the 
Border  Country,  whence  both  his  parents  had  come,  and  where  distant 
members  of  their  families  still  resided  either  as  farmers  or  landowners. 

"  According  to  the  prejudices  of  my  country,"  he  says,  making  a  con- 
fession to  the  prejudices  of  other  countries  and  peoples,  "my  birth  was 
esteemed  gentle,  as  I  was  connected,  though  remotely,  with  ancient  families 
both  by  my  father's  and  by  my  mother's  side." 

In  his  copy  of  Kamsay's  "Tea  Table  Miscellany"  was  found  written: 
"  This  book  belonged  to  my  grandfather,  and  out  of  it  I  was  taught 
Hardiknute  by  heart  before  I  could  read'  the  ballad  myself.  It  was  the 
first  poem  I  ever  learnt,  and  the  last  I  shall  ever  forget."  There  in 
Boxburgshire,  living  in  a  remote  place,  he  heard  his  first  rhymes  and  stories 
and  imbibed  an  interest  in  old  customs,  superstitions,  and  feuds,  family 
ties  and  fa^mily  anecdotes,  together  with  Jacobinism,  and  a  hatred  of 
American  independence,  at  that  time  struggling  into  existence,  which  never 
left  him,  but  deepened  and  extended  itself  into  the  revival  of  romance  in 
verse.  The  mines  of  historical  anecdote  that  filled  the  notes  of  these 
romances,  the  knowledge  of  old-world  people  and  things  that  expressed 
itself  in  the  novels  and  tales  of  the  author  of  "Waverley,"  the  steady 
determination  to  be  a  laird  if  not  a  lord,  had  rendered  him  a  conscientious 
high  Tory  and  partisan,  first  of  the  Dundascs,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
of  the  party  retarding  the  progress  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

The  prime  cause,  however,  of  his  earliest  visits  to  the  Border  Country, 
as  well  as  to  Bath  and  to  the  seaside,  was  the  lameness  which  came  upon 
liiiTi  in  an  entirely  unexpected  and  unexplained  way  when  nearly  two 
years  old.  The  child's  right  leg  was  found  one  moming  to  be  quite  power- 
less, and,  in  spite  of  surgical  treatment  and  every  attention,  it  remained 
so  through  life. 
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"  The  career  of  Scott,"  says  a  friend  of  hia,  "  although  he  was  certainly 
not  one  of  the  'literary  poets/  sedentary,  surrounded  by  models,  the  only 
poets  y/a  have  nowadays,  is  deficient  in  adventure  and  yariety,  and  the 
interest  it  has  is  anecdotal  and  accidental.  The  excitement  attending^  the 
appearance  of  his  poems  and  novels  is  the  real  romance  attending  his  life." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Edinburgh  was  indeed  a 
metropolis,  and  was  full  of  literary  celebrities  of  the  first  order.  There 
was  Monboddo  and  James  (law  lords,  something  besides  lawyers),  followed 
by  Jeffrey  and  Cockbum;  in  philosophy  and  history  by  Dugald  Stewart, 
Robertson,  and  Fergusson,  the  hifltorian  of  the  Roman  Republic;  Adam 
Smith,  of  "Wealth  of  Nations"  fame;  Alison,  the  writer  on  "Taste"; 
Mackenzie,  the  man  of  feelincr;  Blacklock,  Home,  and  a  host  of  other 
celebrities. 

What  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  anecdotes  in 
the  annals  of  Scottish  literature  is  the  meeting  between  Scott  and  Bums. 
Bums  was  then  in  the  heyday  of  his  greatness  and  Scott  a  boy  of  fifteen. 
The  meeting  is  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness :  "  I  saw  him  one  day 
(Scott)  at  the  late  venerable  Professor  Fergusson's,  where  there  were  several 
gentlemen  of  literary  reputation,  among  whom  I  remember  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart.  Of  course,  we  youngsters  sat  silent,  looked  and 
listened.  There  was  a  print  hanging  in  the  room  by  Banbury,  representing 
a  soldier  lying  dead  on  the  snow,  his  dog  sitting  in  misery  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  side  his  widow  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  These  lines 
were  written  beneath  :  — 

'  Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Minden's  plain. 
Perhaps  that  parent  wept  her  soldier  slain : 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew, 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew. 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years. 
The  child  of  misery  baptized  in  tears.' 

Burns  seemed  much  affected  by  the  ideas  the  print  suggested  to  his  mind, 
so  much  so  that  the  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks." 

liong  before  this  period  Scott  had  begun  to  write,  the  earliest  verses 
remaining  by  him  being  translations  at  eleven  and  twelve  preserved  by  his 
mother.  Here  is  the  first  of  these,  inscribed  by  the  maternal  hand, 
"Mv  W^1lter's  first  lines,   1782":  — 

"In  awful  mins  MtiiA  thunders  nigh. 
And  sends  its  pitchy  whirlwinds  to  the  sky, 
Black  clouds  of  smoke,  which  still,  as  they  aspire, 
From  their  dark  sides  there  bursts  the  glowing  fire; 
At  other  times  huge  balls  of  fire  are  tossed 
That  lick  the  stars,  and  in  the  smoke  are  lost; 
Sometimes  the  mount,  with  vast  convulsions  torn, 
E-mits  huge  rocks,  which  instantly  are  borne 
With  loud  explosions  to   the  starry  skies. 
The  stones  make  liquid  as  the  huge  mass  flies. 
Then  back  again  with  greater  weight  recoils, 
While  Jrltna,  thundering  from  the  bottom,  boils." 
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Translations  were  his  first  noticeable  productions — *'  Lenore  "  and  "  The 
Wild  Huntsman"  from  Biirger,  and  many  others.  Although  a  good  scholar 
and  linguist  in  French  and  German  and  Italian,  he  had  gained  for  himself 
the  title  of  the  "  Greek  Blockhead,"  because  he  could  do  nothing  in  that 
tongue. 

In  1795,  when  24  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  curators  of 
the  Advocates'  Library,  the  best  in  Scotland,  immediately  after  he  had  been 
called  to  the  bar. 

At  30  years  of  age  he  married  Charlotte  Margaret  Carpenter,  daughter 
of  a  Royalist  of  Lyons,  whose  family  had  sought  shelter  in  England.  He 
began  life  in  an  unpretentious  way,  in  a  cottage  at  Lasswade,  a  village 
near  Edinburgh.  As  a  barrister  he  made  little  progress;  his  tastes  were 
all  against  success  in  that  direction.  The  bent  of  his  mind  and  inclinations 
were  altogether  in  a  different  direction.  To  range  about  for  materials  for 
the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border "  wae  a  source  of  the  very  greatest 
possible  pleasure  and  happiness.  The  two  earliest  volumes  of  the 
"  Minstrelsy  "  were  published  in  1802,  and  their  success  largely  contributed 
to  his  appointment  as  Sheriff-Deputy  of  Selkirkshire,  with  a  salary  of  ^300 
a  year,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  live  in  the  county. 

Now  it  wa«,  we  are  told,  that  he  really  took  to  his  life  work,  viz.,  to 
write  poetry  and  prose.  After  much  cogitation  and  hesitation  "The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel"  appeared  in  January,  1805,  when  the  author  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty-four.  From  this  point  until  the  great  man  laid 
down  his  pen  for  the  last  time  his  success  was  nothing  short  of  marvellous, 
and  phenomenal,  putting  aside  the  wildest  hopes  of  writer  and  publisher, 
and  even  now  has  no  exact  parallel.  The  rapidity  of  production  was  only 
equalled  by  the  desire  of  the  public  for  his  writings,  and  the  price,  which 
was  undoubtedly  high,   seemed  no  obstacle. 

Dealing  first  with  his  poetry:  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  "The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  was  published  in  January,  1805.  It  was  sold  at 
2os.  net,  th?  price  increasing  with  each  issue.  Before  the  first  edition  was 
le vised  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  copies  had  been  sold. 

During  this  period  he  had  removed  his  residence  to  Ashestiel,  on  the 
Tweed,  and  his  uncle.  Captain  B.  Scott,  having  died  and  left  him  Bosebank, 
a  villa  near  Kelso,  which  Scott  sold  for  ^5,000,  and  the  "Lords"  having 
made  him  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Session,  with  little  or  nothing  to  do 
except  to  draw  the  salary  of  J6 1,300  a  year,  he  was  one  of  the  luckiest 
of  men. 

On  the  expiry  of  his  lease  of  Ashestiel,  he  bought  a  hundred  acres  of 
moorland  near  Melrose,  called  "  Cartley  Hole,"  near  a  part  of  the  Tweed 
called  Abbotsford,  which  name  he  adopted,  and  forthwith  began  planting 
and  building.  This  enterprise  was  indeed  bound  up  with  every  transaction 
of  his  life,  and  first  with  his  embarking  in  trade  as  a  partner  in  the 
printing  business  of  his  schoolfellow,  Ballantyne,  who  was  at  the  time  of 
their  renewed  acquaintance  the  proprietor  of  the  Border  Press  newspaper 
and  printing  establishment  at  Kelso,  and  afterwards  at  Edinburgh.  This 
led  to  another  partnership,  that  with  Archibald  Constable,  as  bookseller,  bo 
that  year  by  year  he  drew  and  spent  very  large  sums  of  money,  every  new 
poem  being  in  itself  a  little  fortune. 

"  Marmion "  appeared  in  February,  1808,  at  the  price  of  a  guinea  and  a 
half,   and  the  "Lady  of  the    Lake"  in    1810,   at  two   guineas.     The   sales 
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were  enormous.  Tear  after  year  editions  were  demanded,  and  seemed  as 
if  they  would  go  on  for  all  time.  But  almost  immediately  aU  the  artists  in 
the  country  took  to  painting  scenes  from  the  poems,  and  the  publishers 
brought  out  illustrations.  The  art  of  engraving  at  that  time  had  acquired 
a  perfect  degree  of  beauty  and  skill  in  miniature,  and  these  illustrations 
were  then,  and  are  still,  the  most  beautiful  things  ever  done  of  their  kind, 
those  for  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  drawn  by  Cook,  being  the  best.  And 
one  of  the  great  results  was  that  the  world's  tourists  rose  up  Uke  one  man 
and  flocked  to  the  scenery  described.  Landscape  that  had  employed  a  few 
ingenious  persons  for  topographical  publications  now  lose  into  importance. 
In  the  then  remote  places  of  Loch  Katrine  and  the  Trossachs  great  inns  and 
hostelries  sprang  up,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  word  "tourist"  is  a 
noun  of  multitude,  and  not  a  lake,  a  stream,  or  a  hill  named  by  him 
exists  without  visitora.  The  critics  discovered,  according  to  the  Quarterly 
Review,  "  That  the  analogy  between  poetry  and  painting  was  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Scott.  He  sees  everything  with  a  painter's 
eye.  Whatever  he  represents  has  a  character  of  individuality,  and  is  drawn 
with  an  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  discrimination  which  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  expect  from  verbal  description.  Much  of  this  is,  no  doubt, 
the  result  of  genius,  for  there  is  a  quick  and  comprehensive  power  of  dis- 
cernment, and  intensity  and  keenness  of  observation,  an  almost  intuitive 
glance  which  Nature  alone  can  give.  It  is  because  Mr.  Scott  usually 
delineates  those  objects  with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar  that  his  touch 
is  so  easy,  correct,  and  animated.  The  rocks,  the  ravines,  and  the  torrents 
which  he  exhibits  are  not  the  imperfect  sketches  of  a  hurried  traveller, 
but  the  finished  studies  of  a  resident  artist,  deliberately  drawn  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  Each  hd^  its  own  shape  and  position,  it  is  a  portrait, 
it  has  its  name,  by  which  the  visitor  is  invited  to  examine  the  exactness 
of  the  resemblance.  The  figures  which  are  combined  with  the  landscape 
are  painted  with  the  same  fidelity." 

In  1811  appeared  "Don  Roderick."  The  profits  of  the  first  edition 
he  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  Portuguese.  "  Rokeby  "  succeeded  the  fol- 
lowing year,  but  neither  of  them  had  the  success  of  their  predecessors. 
"The  Bridal  of  Triermain"  appeared  in  the  same  year. 

He  was  shortly  to  publish  one,  however,  which  would  add  imperishable 
lustre  to  his  fame,  viz.,  "The  Lord  of  the  Isles."  In  his  introduction  to 
the  poem,  he  says :  "  I  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  subject  more  popular 
in  Scotland  than  anything  connected  with  the  Bruce  history  unless  I  had 
attempted  that  of  Wallace.  In  a  most  agreeable  pleasure  voyage  I  visited, 
in  social  and  friendly  company,  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland,  and 
made  myself  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  which  I  meant  to  treat." 
Personally  acquired  knowledge  of  places,  peoples,  manners,  customs,  history, 
and  their  careful  and  truthful  reproduction,  are  among  the  permanent 
charms  and  recommendations  of  his  works. 

Before  setting  out  on  the  voyage  referred  to  Scott  had  discovered  a 
rich  lode  in  an  altogether  new  mine,  viz.,  the  publication  of  "  Waverley." 
This,  as  you  know,  was  done  incognito.  It  took  its  flight  from  the  press 
and  made  its  way  to  popularity  at  a  bound,  and  the  success  of  that  work 
and  the  volumes  which  followed  was  sufficient  to  have  satisfied  a  greater 
appetite  for  applause  than  the  writer  had  at  any  time  possessed. 

"The  Field  of  Waterloo,"  "Harold  the  Dauntless,"   and   many    other 
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abort  poemB  and  dramatic  pieces  came  from  his  pen,  but  these  are  too 
numerous  to  refer  to  in  deitail,  and  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  my 
lecture. 

Such,  then,  briefly,  and  most  imperfectly,  is  my  introduction  to  you 
tliis  evening  of  the  early  life  and  accomplishments  of  the  *'  Wizard  of  the 
North." 

Year  by  year  his  revenues  steadily  increased.  At  immense  cost 
Abbotsford  was  finished,  which  became  truly  worth  seeing,  filled  with 
mcdisBTal  objects  and  historical  curiosities,  and  as  magnificent  as  the  know- 
ledge of  Gothic  architecture  then  existing  could  make  it.  To  visit  this 
mansion  was  the  ambition  of  literary,  artistic,  aaid  noble  society,  and  the 
large,  equable,  and  self-contained  intellect  of  its  proprietor  enabled  him  to 
entertain  his  hosts  of  visitors  and  to  carry  on  at  the  same  time,  mainly 
by  his  habit  of  early  rising,  the  prodigious  productiveness  of  his  middle  life. 

In  1822  King  George  the  Fourth  visited  Edinburgh,  and  Scott  was 
made  a  baronet,  the  first  creation  of  the  reign.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
Scotch  over  the  event,  we  are  told,  was  absurdly  great,  but  that  of  the 
party  and  circle  to  which  Scott  belonged  was  boundless.  Scott  was  about 
fifty  years  of  age  at  this  time,  and  the  following  few  years  were  the  years 
of  his  g^atest  prosperity.  Ere  this  he  had  become  a  financial  partner  in 
the  great  publishing  houses  of  his  schoolfellow,  Ballantyne,  and  of  the 
Constables.  The  latter  failed  in  1826,  and  the  former  shortly  afterwards. 
Scott  was  found  to  be  responsible  for  <£l  47,000.  In  the  same  year  Lady 
Scott  died;  yet,  feeling  the  terrible  situation  like  a  man,  he  met  it  like 
a  giant,  and  said  to  his  creditors,  "  Time  and  I  against  any  other  two.'' 
In  four  years  by  his  pen  he  pfaid  them  JS70,000,  whereon  his  creditors 
unanimously  presented  him  with  the  library,  plate,  paintings,  and  all  the 
household  goods  of  Abbotsford  forfeited  to  them  five  years  before. 

His  failing  health,  his  trip  to  the  Continent,  his  journey  home,  his 
death  on  the  2l8t  September,  1832,  were  then  fully  dealt  with. 

We  must  now  begin  our  journey  of  travel,  and  experience  the  pleasures 
of  sight-seeing,  and  we  take  as  the  starting-point  of  our  pilgrimage 
"Modem  Athens,"  Edinburgh,  the  birthplaec  of  our  literary  hero. 

The  panoramic  splendour  of  its  site  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
unequalled  by  any  capital  in  Europe,  and  the  prospect  from  the  elevated 
points  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  is  of  great  beauty  and  grandeur.  In 
the  words  of  the  poet: — 

"  Traced  like  a  map  the  landscape  lies 

In  cultured  beauty  stretching  wide; 
There  Pentland's  green  acclivities; 

There  ocean  frith,  with  azure  tide; 
There  Arthur's  Seat;  and  gleaming  through 

Her  southern  wing,  Dunedin  blue! 
While  in  the  orient,  Lammer's  Daughters, 

A  distant  giant  range  are  seen. 
North  Berwick— Law,  with  Cone  of  Green, 

And  Bass  amid  the  waters." 

In  many  of  Scott's  poems  and  prose  works  the  city  and  its  surroundings 
find  a  most  prominent  place,  and  this  is  what  to  expect  when  you  realise 
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the  amount  of  history  that  is  wrapped  up  in  them,  with  the  nation's  capital 
as  the  centre  of  government  and  operations.  "  Marmion,"  for  instance,  as 
a  poem  is  a  striking  example. 

Many  monuments  have  been  erected  commemorative  of  his  life  and  work — 
more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  poet  of  cmy  age  save  Bums.  These  are  to  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  at  home.  One  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  them  is  to  be  found  in  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  plate  placed  under  the  foundation 
stone: — 

'*  This  graven  plate,  deposited  in  the  base  of  a  votive  building,  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1840,  and  never 
likely  to  see  the  light  again  till  all  the  surrounding  structures  are 
crumbled  to  dust  by  the  decay  of  time  or  by  human  or  elemental 
violence,  may  then  testify  to  a  distant  posterity  that  his  countrymen 
began  on  that  day  to  raise  an  effigy  and  architectural  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  whose  admirable  writings 
were  then  allowed  to  have  given  more  delight  and  suggested  better 
feeling  to  a  larger  class  of  readers  in  every  rank  of  society  than  those 
of  any  other  author,  with  the  exception  of  Shakespeare  alone;  and 
which  are  therefore  thought  likely  to  be  remembered  long  after  this 
act  of  gfratitude  on  the  part  of  the  first  generation  of  his  admirers 
should  be  forgotten.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  15th  Angfust,  1771, 
and  died  at  Abboteford,  21st  September,  1832." 

The  following  statues  fill  the  four  principal  niches  which  crown  the 
four  lowest  arches :  In  the  northern  niche,  facing  Princes  Street,  the  statue 
of  Pi-ince  Charlie  (from  "Waverley")  drawing  his  sword.  In  the  eastern 
niche,  on  the  side  next  the  Calton  Hill,  is  Meg  Merrilies  (from  "  Quj 
Maniirring")  breaking  the  sapling  over  the  head  of  Lucy  Bertram.  In  the 
southern  niche,  next  the  town,  is  the  statue  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  stepping 
from  a  boat  on  the  shore.  In  the  western  niche  is  the  Last  Minstrel  playing 
on  his  harp. 

The  beautiful  scenes  through  which  the  North  and  South  Esk  flow,  and 
the  various  seats  that  adorn  the  banks  of  these  streams  are  very  happily 
described  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  his  ballad    "  The  Grey  Brother":— 

"Sweet  are  the  paths — oh,  passing  sweet! 
By  Esk's  fair  streams  that  run 
O'er  airy  steep,  through  Copeswood's  deep. 
Impervious  to  the  sun. 

There  the  rapt  poet's  step  may  rove 

And  yield  the  Muse  the   day. 
There  beauty,  led  by  timid  love. 

May  shun  the  tell-tale   ray. 

From  that  fair  dome  where  suit  is  paid 

By  blast  of  bugle  free 
To  AuchindennVs  hazel  glade 

And  haunted  woodhouse  lee. 
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Who  knows  not  Melville's  beeohy  ^rove, 

And  Boslin's  rocky  glen 
Dalkeith,  which  all  the  virtues  love. 

And  classic  Hawthomden? 

The  address  wae  illustrated  with  a  set  of  fine  lantern  views. 

Mr.  Martin  mov«d,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis  seconded,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Harper  for  his  most  interesting  address. 
Mr.  Habpeb  responded. 


The  625th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
December  16th,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.    In  the  chair  Mr.  Gborob  Pearson. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Very  Rev.  L.  C.  Casartelli,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  addressed  the  members 
on  "The  Lombard  Lakeland  and  Venice."  A  largo  number  of  lantern 
slides  of  Venice  and  the  fallen  campanile,  and  some  slides  specially  made 
from  photographs  taken  by  Miss  M.  S.  L.  CasarteUi,  were  shown. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dretdel,  seconded 
by  Mr.  H.  Southward,  and  supported  by  the  Secretary,  and  carried. 

The  Chairhan  of  the  meeting  moved  a  vote  of  congratulation  to  Mr. 
H.  Nuttall,  F.R.G.S.,  Vice-Chainnan ;  Mr.  S.  H.  Brooks,  P.R.G.S.;  Mr. 
H.  T.  Crook.  C.E.;  Councillor  T.  Hassall;  Mr.  J.  P.  Haworth,  Mr.  Eliot 
S.  Levy,  and  Mr.  John  Thomson  on  their  elevation  to  the  Bench,  which  waa 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Southward,   and  carried. 

The  Very  Rev.  L.  C.  Casartelli  responded  to  the  vote  of  thanks. 

The  following  account  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Weekly  Times,  Priday, 
December  19th,  1903:  — 

DR.   CASARTELLI    ON  "LOMBARDY." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Dr.  L.  C.  Casartelli,  of  St.  Bede's  College,  showed  a  series  of  pictures  of 
Lombardy,  and  addressed  the  members  on  the  pictures.  It  was  not  the 
Lombardy  of  the  tourist  he  spoke  of,  the  pleasure  resorts  on  Lakes  Como 
and  Maggiore,  so  much  as  of  almost  unknown  villages.  The  first  slides  took 
the  audience  to  the  small  village  of  Tavemerio,  on  Como,  where  Dr. 
Casartelli's  father  lived,  and  then  to  the  island  Sola  Superiore,  on  Lake 
Maggiore;  thence  to  Cameri,  a  village  near  Novara.  Tavernerio,  where 
tbe  mulberries  feed  the  silkworm,  he  described  as  formerly  being  worse  in 
regard  to  its  landlordism  than  the  worst  part  of  Ireland;  but  to-day  some- 
thing was  being  done  to  remedy  the  gross  abuses  that  existed  in  that 
part  of  Italy.  On  Lago  Maggioro  Dr.  Casartelli  picked  out  the  house  of 
the  Zanettis,  the  Casa  Zanetti.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
be  said,  there  was  a  Zanetti  who  opened  his  house  as  the  house  of  an  art 
dealer.  There  came  down,  .to  him  a  young  man  named  William  Agnew.  A 
firm  was  established  which  became  Zanetti  and  Agnew.  Then  it  became 
Agpiew  and  Zanetti.  Now  it  was  the  great  English  firm  of  Thomas  Agnew 
and  Sons.  Miss  P.  Zanetti,  to-day  an  inspector  under  the  Act  for  the 
protection  of  children,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Zanetti  family.  Coming  to 
Cameri,  a  village  near  Novara,  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  Dr.  Casartelli 
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showed  some  interesting  pictures  of  scenery,  homes,  and  the  peasantry,  and 
also  of  the  rice  fields  for  which  th«  district  is  famous.  To  conclude,  Bome 
pictures  of  Venice,  taken  by  Miss  M.  S.  L.  Casartelli,  were  thrown  on  the 
screen. 


The  626th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Stuart  Street 
Installation  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  Electricity  Department,  on 
Thursday,  December  18th,  1902,  at  3  p.m.  In  the  chair,  Professor  T.  H. 
COBE,  M.A. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Electricity  Committee,  about  100  mem.bers 
of  the  Society  paid  a  visit  to  the  largest  of  the  three  electricity  generating 
stations  that  supply  the  city  of  Manchester  and  district  with  current  for 
tramcars,  electric  light,  and  power.  The  site  of  the  whole  of  the  works 
at  Stuart  Street  covers  over  40,000  square  yards,  and  the  building  is  one 
of  the  largest  for  the  purpose  in  the  country.  If  necessary,  there  is  room  for 
machinery  to  produce  not  less  than  70,000  horse  power.  At  the  present 
time  the  capacity  of  the  producing  plant  is  about  30,000  horse  power.  The 
system  adopted  at  this  station  is  known  as  three-phase  current,  at  high 
pressure  of  6,500  volts,  which  is  transformed  at  various  sub-stations.  Iliere 
are  about  twenty  of  these  transforming  chambers  round  Manchester,  each 
district  having  one  within  its  area,  and  for  tramway  purposes  the  current 
is  transformed  to  a  pressure  of  500  volts,  while  that  for  motor  and  lighting 
purposes  is  400  volts  and  200  volts  respectively.  A  feature  of  exceptional 
interest — or,  really,  two  features — ^in  connection  with  the  Stuart  Street 
works  are:  (1)  The  making  of  a  special  railroad  track  specially  for  carting 
the  immense  quantity  of  coal  to  the  works  that  will  ultimately  be  required, 
an  approximate  estimate  being  100  tons  per  day,  and  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  quantity  of  coal  automatically. 
The  other  feature  of  interest  is  the  tunnel  which  runs  from  the  station  under 
the  canal  for  over  300  yards,  which  is  to  carry  the  cables  as  far  as  the  main 
street,  Ashton  New  Road,  thus  rendering  unnecessary  any  future  excavations 
for  additional  cables.  The  members  were  exceedingly  interested  in  these 
extraordinary  works,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  officials,  who  explained  the 
uses  and  effects  of  various  machines,  was  recognised  by  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks,  proposed  in  characteristic  style  by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Joel  WAIN^vIGHT,  J. P.,   and  carried. 


The  627th  Meeting  of  tlic  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
December  23rd,  1902,  at  6-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis. 

Mr.  J.  UowARD  Reed,  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  gave  the  annual 
children's  lecture,  on  *'  The  Land  where  the  Sun  comes  from."  The  lecture 
was  illusLrated  with  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides  which  were  specially 
made   lor  the  occasion. 

The  Chaiuman  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Reed,  which  was 
carried.     Mr.  Reed    responded. 
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MAPS. 


EUROPE. 

Map  of  Engfland  and  Wales  from   the   latest  surveys.     Scale,  3^  miles  tO' 
an   inch.     (In  20  sheets.)     London:    John    Stockdale,    1809.     •Mr.    C. 
Boeder. 

Map  of  the  Bailways,  Canals,  and  Navigable  Bivers  of  Lancaster,  York» 
Derby,  and  Chester,  by  G.  Bradshaw.  Scale,  2  miles  to  an  inch. 
Manchester:    Bradshaw   and   Blacklock,    1845.     *  Mr.    C.    Boeder. 

A    Topographical    Plan    of    Manchester    and    Salford,    with    the    adjacent. 
parts;    showing  also  the   different  allotments   of   land  proposed  to   be- 
ouilt  on,  «tc.,  by  C.  Laurent,  Engineer,   December  9th,   1793.     Scale, 
17  inches  to  1  noilel     *  Dr.  J.  Bichmond. 

Karte  yon  Deutschland,  dem  Konigr.  der  Nicderlandc  dem  Kgr.  Bel^ien, 
der  Sohweiz  nnd  den  angranzenden  Landem,  von  Adolf  Stieler. 
Scale,  1  in  740,000.     Gotha:  Justus  Perthes,  1869.     •  Mr.  C.  Boeder. 


ASIA. 

Map  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,   and  Baluchistan,  to  illustrate  the  Journeys- 
of   Major    P.   M.    Sykes,    1893   to   1901.     Scale,    1/5,000,000.     Loudon: 
Boyal   Geographical    Society,    1902.     •The    Society. 

Sketch  Map  of  the  Glaciers  of  Kangchenjunga.  Constructed  by  Edmund  J. 
Garwood.  Scale,  1/125,000.  London:  Boyal  Geographical  Society. 
•Th€  Society. 

Map  showing  the  Boutes  of  Sarat  Chandra  Das  through  "  Sikkim  and 
Tibet,"  1879  and  1882.  Scale,  1/1,000,000.  London:  Boyal 
Geographical   Society.     •  The  Society. 

Map  showing  portions  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  surveyed  under  the  direction, 
and    with    the    assistance    of,    M.    A.    Stein,    Ph.D.,     II.M.'s     Indian 

Educational  Service,  by  Sub-Surveyor   S B ,   Survey  of  India 

Department,  1900-1901.     Scale,  1/760,000.     London:  Boyal  Geographical 
Society.     •The    Society. 

•  Donor. 
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AFRICA. 

Map  of  Afjrica  to  illustrate  a  Paper  by  Colonel  Sir  T.  H,  Holdich,  B.E. 
Scale,  1/40,000,000.  London:  Royal  Geographical  Society.  •The 
Society. 

Route  from  Mogador  to  Marrakesli  (Morocco),  and  thence  to  MazagliaA, 
by  Captain  P.  H.  Fawcett.  Scale,  1/1,000,000.  London:  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  1902.     •The  Society. 

Map  of  the  Country  adjacent  to  the  Red  and  White  Volta  Rivers.  Scale, 
1/260,000.  In  four  sheets.  Reproduced  at  the  Intelligence  Divisioii, 
War  Office  (Nos.  1,934  a,  6,  c,  a)  from  Surveys  executed  by  the  Ang^lo- 
French   Boundary    Commission,   1900.     •The    Director-General. 

Map  of  the  Country  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Anfflo-French  Boundary 
between  the  Red  and  White  Volta  Rivers.  Scale,  1/50,000.  Reproduced 
at  the  Intelligence  Division,  from  Surveys  executed  by  the  Angio- 
French  Boundary  Commission,  1900.  I.D.W.O.  No.  1,534  E.  •The 
Director-General. 

Map  of  Africa.  Scale,  1/1,00().00C  Sheet  61,  Nikki;  62,  Central  Nigeria; 
63,  Yola.  Compiled  in  the  Intelligence  Division,  War  Office,  1902. 
No.   1,539.     •The   Director-General. 

Route  Map  from  Farafra  to  Siwa,  by  Wilfred  Jennings-Bramly,  1898. 
Scale,  1/1,000,000.  London:  Royal  Geographical  Society.  •The 
Society. 

Map  of  the  River  Congo,  with  Memorandum,  by  the  Rev.  George  Grenfell, 
B.M.S.,  1884-1889.  Scale,  1/250,000.  London:  Royal  Geographical 
Society,    1902.     •The    Society. 

•Carte  du  Bas-Congo  h  Techelle  du  100,000e.  Dress^es  par  H. 
Droogmans,  Secretaire-General  du  Department  des  Finances  de  I'Etat 
Independant  du  Congo.  Sheets  4  and  8  of  the  New  Edition  (May, 
1902).     •The   Author. 

Map  to  illustrate  a  Journey  along  the  Congo-Zambezi  Water-Parting,  by 
Captain  Ch.  Lemaire,  1899.  Scale  1/1,600,000.  London:  Royal 
Geographical   Society,   1902.     •The   Society. 

Atlas  of  Katanga,  etc.  (in  125  to  130  sheets),  giving  the  Route  of  the 
Scientific  Mission  of  Captain  Charles  Lemaire.  Scale,  1/50,000,  m 
5  colours.  First  Section.  Sheets  1  to  27,  84.  •Captain  Charles 
Lemaire. 

Mr  P.  H.  Selby's  Route  in  North-Eastem  Rhodesia.  1901.  Scale. 
1/1,500,000.     London:    Royal  Geographical  Society.     •The  Society. 

-Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony.  In  28  sheets.  Scale,  1/250.000. 
Heliozincographed  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton.  1900. 
London:  Intelligence  Division,  War  Office.  No.  1,367.  •The 
Director  General. 

British  Central  Africa  (No.  1479).  I^^.s^eets  (m.  F  G.  H,  J,  K,  L. 
N  O.  P),  also  9  sheets  of  Revised  Edition  (111,  F,  G,  o^»  J^»  L,  ^*  *^j 
117  b  H).  June,  1902.  Scale.  1/250,000.  From  a  Map  supplied 
by  the 'chief  Surveyor,  British  Central  Africa.  London;  rnteUigence 
Division,   War  Office,   1901.     •  The  Director-General. 

A  Map  of  Journeys  into  Zombo  Land,  bv  Rev.  Thos.  Lew^.  B.M.S.,  1901. 
S^le,  1/300,000.  London:  Royal  Geographical  Society.  •The 
Society. 

Man     Lake    Nvasa.       Compiled   from    the   observations    of    Lieuts.    E.    L. 

^Rhoads  iad  W.   B.   Phillips,   R.N.R..   of  the   British  Central   Africa 

Prot^torTte,  i901.     Scale,*^  1/1,000,000.     London:    Royal   Geographical 

Society.     •  The   Society.  ,       ^.  ^  ^a 

Director-General. 
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Map  of  a  Portion  of  Somaliland  (parts  of  sheets  Nos.  68,  69,  80,  81).  Com- 
piled  in  the  Intellig^ence  Division,  War  Office,  1902.  No.  1,676 
(transferred  from   No.   1,539).     •  The  Director-General. 

Map  of  Country  from  Nasser  to  Lake  Eudolf,  by  Major  H.  H.  Austin, 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  E.E.  Scale,  1/1,000,000.  Intelligence  Division,  War 
Office,  1901.     No.  1,672   (a).     •The  Director-General. 

Map  of  the  "Uganda  Protectorate"  to  illustrate  the  Paper  by  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.  Scale,  1/2,000,000.  London:  Royal 
Geographical  Society.     •The  Society. 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  by  Col.  Talbot  and  Major  Gwynn.  Scale, 
1/1,000,000.  London :  Intelligence  Division,  War  Offiice,  1901.  No.  1,567. 
•  The   Director-General. 

Map  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  Scale,  1/250,000.  Sheets:  Wadi  Haifa, 
Murrat,  Kosha,  Wadi  Keheli,  Dongola,  Kagmar,  Ma'atuk,  El  Obeid, 
Abba  Island,  Jebelein,  Fashoda,  Middle  Sobat,  Nasser  Setit,  Gore, 
Akobo  (2  sheets),  Shabluka,  Shendi,  Atbara,  Keili,  Beni-Shangul, 
Fazogli,  Roseires,  Salmia,  Lower  Omo,  Mt.  Lubur,  Musha,  Boma, 
Debba,  Merowe.  Intelligence  Division,  War  Office.  No.  1,489.  Also 
Index  Map,  No.  1,578.  From  a  Map  supplied  by  the  Director  of 
Sndan  Surveys,  1901.     •The  Director-General  of  Military  Intelligence. 

OCEANIA. 

Sketch  Map  of  Queensland,  illustrating  the  Artesian  Water  Supplv,  by 
W.  Gibbons  Cox.  Scale,  1  inch  to  110  miles.  London:  Royal 
Geographical  Society.     •  The  Society. 

Progress  Map  of  Signal  Corps  Telegraph  Lines  and  Cables* in  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Philippines.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Brigadier- 
General  A.  W.  Greely,  C.S.O.,  bv  Major  R.  E.  Thompson.  Corrected 
to  March  Ist,  1902.  Scale,  14  miles  to  an  inch.  Washington:  Signal 
Service  Corps,  U.S.  Army.     •U.S.  War  Department. 


ATLASES,  ALBUMS,  &o. 

The  XXth  Century  Citizen's  Atlas.  156  Maps,  with  Index,  Gazetteer, 
and  Statistics,  by  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Paris  8  to  25. 
London:    G.    Newnes,    Ltd.,    1902.     •The    Publishers. 

Das  Alte  Rom  entwlckelung  seines  grundrisses  und  gcschichte  seiner  bauten, 
Auf  12  Karten  und  14  Tafeln  dargestellt  una  mit  einem  plane  der 
heutigen  Stadt  sowie  einer  stadtgeschichtlichen  Einleitung, 
herausgegeben  von  Arthur  Schneider.  Leipzic:  B.  G.  Teubner,  1896. 
•Mr.  N.  Kolp. 

Atlas  de  Filipinas,  Colecdon  de  30  Mapas  trabajados  por  delineantes 
filipinos  bajo  la  direcci6n  del  P.  Jose  Algue,  S.J.,  Director  del 
Observatorio  de  Manila,  1899.  Washington:  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.    Publication  No.   3,   1900.    •U.S.  War  Department. 

Die  Stabkarten  der  Marshall-Insulaner,  von  A.  Schuck,  with  Maps,  Charts, 
and  Illustrations.     Hamburg:   H.  O.  Persiehl,  1902.     •The  Publisher. 

Album  de  TExxrasition,  1900.    120  Yues  ct  7  Plans.     •  Mr.  George  Thomas. 

Recent  View  of   Athens    (framed).    •  Mr.    George   Thomas. 

California  Biff  Tree — ^the  Grizzly  Giant,  surrounded  by  Troop  F,  Sixth 
Cavalry,  U.S.A.  (framed  picture).  San  Francisco:  Scmthem  Pacific 
Railway.  Co.  •  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  per  Mr.  R.  Falck, 
Liverpool. 
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BOOKS. 

GENERAL. 

The  Library  of  Useful  Stories.     London:    George  Newnes,  Limited. 

The  Story  of  Music.     By  Frederick  J.  Crowest. 

The  Story  of  Animal  Life.     By  B.  Lindsay. 

The  Story  of  Lost  England.     By  Beckles  Willson. 

The  Story  of  Architecture.     By  P.  L.  Waterhouse. 

The  Story  of  Euclid.     By  W.   B.   Frankland,   M.A. 

Descriptive  Geography  from  Original  Sources.  Selected  by  F.  D.  and 
edited  by  A.  J.  Herbertson.  Illustrated.  London:  A.  and  C.  Black, 
1901.     •The   Authors. 

History  of  the  Liverpool  Privateers  and  Letters  of  Marque,  with  an 
account  of  the  Liverpool  Slave  Trade.  By  G.  Williamai.  Illustrated. 
London:  W.  Heinemann,  1897. 

The  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  Galatea,  Captain  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
K.G.,  in  1867-1868.  By  Eev.  J.  Milner,  B.A.,  Chaplain,  and  O.  W. 
Brierly.     Illustrated.     London:    W.   H.   Allen  and  Co,    1869. 

Orient-Pacific  Line  Guide.  (Sixth  Edition.)  Edited  for  the  Managers  by 
W.  J.  Loftie,  B.A.,  etc.  With  Maps,  Charts,  and  Illustrations. 
London:  Sampson,  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.,  1901.  *  Messrs.  T.  Cook 
and    Son. 

Traveller's  Gazette,  Excursionist,  and  Tourist  Advertiser.  Vol.  LII., 
Nos.   1-13.     London:    Thos.   Cook  and  Sons.     •The  Publishers. 

"  Roberts  of  Pretoria."  The  Story  of  his  Life.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher.  London : 
Methuen  and   Co. 

Baden-Powell  of  Mafeking.     By  J.  S.  Fletcher.     London :   Methuen  and  Co. 

The  City  of  London,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  Colonies. 
•The  Corporation  of  the   City  of   London,  1902. 

British  Cotton-Growing  Association.  Correspondence,  etc.  No.  1. 
October,   1902.     •  TTie   Association. 

Deuxieme  Congrcs  Scientifique  International  des  Cstholiques  tenu  a  Paris 
du  ler  au  6  Avril,  1891.  Compte  Rendu.  (In  8  volumes.)  •  Mr.  W. 
Nelson   Greenwood,    F.R.Met.S. 

Troisieme  Congr6s  Scientifique  International  des  Catholiques  tenu  a 
Bruxclles  du  3  au  8  Septembre,  1894.     Compte  Rendu.     (In  9  volumes.) 

•  Mr.  W.   Nelson   Greenwood,  F.R.Met.S. 

Cremation  in  Manchester  and  Elsewhere.  By  J.  Harvey  Simpson,  Secretary 
of  the  Manchester  Crematorium.   1901. 

Evolution  in  Butterfly  Scales.  By  Mark  L.  Sykes.  F.R.M.S.  (Reprinted 
from  the  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Microscopical  Society,  1901.) 

•  The  Author. 

List  of  Papers  received  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Kennedy,  F.R.G.S. 
December  5th,  1901,  to  February  14th,  1903. 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch.     Sunday,  August  4th,   1901.     (40  pages.) 

St.  Paul  Dispatch.     Friday,  August   30th,  1901.     Vol.  XXXIV..   No.    156. 

(16  pages.) 
The  Minneapolis  Journal.     Friday.   August  30th,  1901.     (16  pages.) 
The  Daily  Pioneer   Press  (St.  Paul's,  Minn.).     Tuesday,    September  10th, 

1901.     (10   pages.) 
Tlic   Daily   News    Advertiser    (Vancouver,   B.C.).    Wednesday,    September 

26th.     Vol.    XXIX.,    No.   75.     (8    pages.) 
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L«  Angeles  Daily   Tiines.    Wednesday,   October  30th,  1901.     (16  pages ) 

^""*f90?.%orx']?S^^l>,  ^r'^r^   ir^l)    ^-"^y-    "--^'    ''^' 
San  i^l'-^-j,  CWicle.  ^  ^J^l^^^^^'    »-«»»--    ^Sth.     1901.       Vol. 

Chnng  Sai  Yat  Po.    Chinese  Daily.     (Published  in  San  Francisco  )    Prida^^ 
December  27th,  1901.    Vol.  il..  No.  570.     (8  pages."  '  ^' 

A  Chinese  Newspaper. 

A  Nikko   (Japan)   Newspaper.     January  30th,   1902.     (12  pages.) 

^'^''fft  ?f^  x^^'^y    ^'^^^-        Wednesday,    April   2nd,    1902.     No.     13,740. 
\o  pages.) 

'^®i?«99*°/«^''''"^'V       Thursday,    May   1st,    1902.        Vol.   LVIIL,    No. 
lOjOZJ.     (o  pages.) 

^^  Y^^YT Y^*^?!f ^  Herald,    Auckland.       Monday,  June  2nd,    1902.       Vol. 
AXXIX.,  No.   11,981.     (8  pages.) 

'^^®  .^^^^Zealand  Times,  Wellington.     Wednesday,   July  9th,   1902.     Vol. 
IjAAII.,   No.  4,701.     (8  pages.) 

The   Press    Christchurch    New  Zealand.     Saturday,    July  12th,   1902.     Vol. 
LilA,   .No.  11,323.     (12  pages.) 

The    Examiner,    Launceston,     Saturday,    August    9th,    1902.     Vol.    XLII 
No.   189.     (16  pages.)  '' 

The  Age,  Melbourne.     Wednesday,  August   27th,    1902.     No.   14  811       QO 
pages.)  ^ 

The  Register,  Adelaide,   South  Australia.    Tuesday,  September  16th,  1902. 
Vol.  LXVII.     No.  17,453.     (10  pages.) 

West   Australian,  Perth.     Thursday,   September  25th,  1902.     Vol.  XVIII. 
No.  5,164.     (8  pages.) 

Pinang    Gazette  and    Straits    Chronicle.       Thursday,    October  30th^  1902. 
Vol.  LX.,   No.   247.     (4  pages.) 

Ceylon  Observer,  Colombo.     Tuesday,  November  11th,  1902.     Vol.  LXVIII. 
No.  267.     (8  pages.) 

The   Times  of  Ceylon,    Colombo.     Saturday,    November   15th,   1902.     Vol. 
XXI.,   No.  317.     (6  pages  and  supplement.) 

The  Times  of  India,  Bombay.     Friday,  November  28th,  1902.     Vol.  LXV.. 
No.  283.     (8  pages.) 

The    Pioneer,    Allahabad.     Sunday,  December  28th,  1902.     Vol.    CXXXIL. 
No.   13,020.     (46    pages.) 

The   Englishman,    Calcutta.     Monday,    January    19th,     1903.     Vol.    LXII., 
No.  C.  79,     (12  pages.) 

The  Bombay   Gazette.     Saturday,   February    14th,    1903.     No.    52,790.     (8 


pagee.) 


BRITISH  ISLES. 


On  the  One-Inch  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Oxford  Sheet.  By  A.  J.  Herbertson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Reprinted  from 
the  Geographical  Teacher.  Vol.  I.,  No.  4.  October,  1902).  •The 
Author. 

Cinematographing  the  Severn  Bore.  By  Vaughan  Cornish,  D.Sc.  (Vict.), 
F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.  (Reprinted  from  the  Geographical  Journal  for 
January,  1902).     •The  Author. 
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Old  Moreton  Hall  and  its  Past  and  Present  Owners.  By  Robert  Head. 
Congleton   Chronicle   Office.     •  The    Secretary. 

Prehistoric  and  Subsequent  Mining  at  Alderley  Edge^  with  a  sketch  of 
the  Archaeological  Features  of  tne  Neighbourhood.  By  Charles  Boeder. 
(Beprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society.     Vol.  XIX.)     •  The  Author. 

Handbook  and  Guide  to  Manchester.  Prepared  for  the  Manchester  Meet- 
ing, 19Q2,  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  Edited  for  the  Liocal 
Executive  Committee  by  John  H.  Bay,  P.B.C.S.  •  The  Committee 
per  Mr.   W.    Coates,    Hon.    Secretary. 

Our  Art  Gallery,  our  Beference  Library,  and  our  Boyal  Infirmary:  A  Plea 
for  Combined  Action.  By  Councillor  W.  T.  Bothwell.  (Beprinted 
from  "  Proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,'*  Janaaiy, 
1902.)     •The    Author. 

Port  of  Manchester.  Official  Sailing  List,  No.  31,  etc.  *  Manchester  Ship 
Canal    Co. 

Tr afford  Park,  Past  and  Present,  and  Ship  Canal  Guide.  1902.  Manchester. 
B.  S.    Chrystal. 

The  24th  Annual  Beport  of  the  Leigh  Literary  Society.  1901-1902.  •  The 
Society. 

Ninth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Leigh  District  Nursing  Association  for  the 
year  ending  March  31st,  1902.  Leigh  Literary  Society.  •  The 
Publishers. 

Summer  Holidays  in  North-East  England.  Illustrated  with  photographs  by 
Payne  Jennings.  London :  Walter  Scott,  Ltd.  •  Mr.  Wm.  Diggle« 
Irish  Tourist  Office,    Oldham. 

Guide  to  Belfast  and  the  Counties  |f  Down  and  Antrim.  Prepared  for 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Associi^n  by  the  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field 
Club,  1902.     •The  Association. 

Prince  of  Wales*  Boute  (the  Tourists*  Favourite)  to  Glen^arriff  and  Lakes 
of  Killarney  (Cork,  Bandon,  and  South  Coast  Bailway  Company). 
•  Messrs.  F.  W.  Crossley  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Tourists'  Boute  to  Glengarriff  and  Killarney  (Cork  and  Macroom 
Direct  Bailway).     Cork:  Guy  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Guide  to  the  Shannon  Lakes,  Duke  of  York  Boute.  Dublin :  F.  W.  Crossley 
Co.,  Ltd.     •  The  Publishers. 

The  Lakes  and  Fjords  of  Kerry  (Great  Southern  and  Western  Bailway. 
Ireland).     Dublin:    F.  W.  Crossley   Co.,   Ltd.     •The   Publishers. 


EUBOPE. 

Illustrated  Account  of  Copenhagen.    Issued  by  A.  Michelsen,  of  Copenhagen. 

•  Mr.    George   Thomas. 

Hungary.     By  Dr.  Bela  Erodi.     (Article   prepared    for   the   "International 
Geography.")      •  Bev.   T.    Spedding. 

Guide  to  Boncegno  First-class  Bathing  Establishment  (South  Tyrol).     •  Mr. 

George  Thomas. 
Belgian   State   Bailway  and    Mail    Packet   Service.       Time   Tables,    1902. 

•  The  Publishers. 

Exposition    Universelle    do     1900.         Guide    Lemercier,    public     par    les 
ooncessionnaires   du   Catalogue   Officiel.     •  Mr.    George  Thomas. 

Anglo-Saxon  Guide  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900,  with  maps  and  illustra- 
tions.    Edited   by   B.    Bernard.     •  Mr.    George    Thomas. 

Exposition    Universelle    de    1900.     Lc    Vieux    Paris;     Guide     Historique, 
Pittoresque  et  Anecdotique.     •  Mr,  George   Thomas. 
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Paris  Exhibition,  1900.  Catalog-ue  of  the  Loans  Collection,  and  Exhibits 
in  the  British  Boyal  Pavilion.  Issned  by  Authority  of  the  Boyal 
Commission.    •  Mr.    George  Thomas. 

Paris  Exhibition,  1900.  Catalogue  of  the  British  Fine  Art  Section.  •  Mr. 
George  Thomas. 

IjiTret-Chaix  Guide  Official  des  Voyageurs.  Special  pour  le  Chcmin  de 
fer  du  Nord,   1900.     •Mr,    George  Thomas. 

IjCS  Plans — Boussole,  Paris  and  Exhibition,  1900.  Paris:  Librairie  Louis 
Conard.     •  Mr.   George  Thomas. 


ASIA. 

To  Colombo  by  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd.  Illustrated.  Bremen: 
Norddeutscher  Lloyd.     •  Messrs.   Keller,   Wallis,   and  Co. 

A  Trip  to  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon.  By  Dr.  H.  M.  HiUer  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
Fumess.     •  The  Authors. 

Hindustani  Self-Taught,  with  Phonetic  Pronunciation.  Contains 
Vocabularies,  Travel  Talk,  Military,  Naval,  and  Commercial  Terms, 
etc.  By  C.  A.  Thimm,  F.R.G.S.  London:  E.  Marlborough  and  Co., 
1902.     •The  Publishers. 

The  Flora  of  Tibet  or  High  Asia.  By  W.  Botting  Hemsley,  P.L.S.,  F.R.S., 
and  H.  H.  W.  Pearson,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  (With  map.)  Extracted  from 
the  Linncan  Society's  Journal — Botany,  Vol.  XXXV.  •  Mr.  W.  B. 
Hemsley. 

The  Chin  Boa  (gin  bough)  or  Shansi  Newspaper.  The  first  newspaper  ever 
started  in  Shansi.  In  addition  to  the  regular  news,  it  contains  official 
communications.     •  Mr.    R.  W.   Swallow,   B.Sc. 

Five  Chinese  Books.     •  Mr.  B.  W.fewallow,  B.Sc. 

Mountaineering  and  Exploration  m  the  Japanese  Alps.  By  the  Rev. 
Walter  Weston.  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Maps  and  35  Illustrations. 
London :   John  Murray,   1896. 


AFRICA. 

A  Guide  to  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands,  with  the  Azores.  By  A.  S. 
Brown.  Sixth  Edition.  Coloured  maps  and  plans.  London:  Sampson 
Low,  Marston,  and  Co.,  Ltd,   1901. 

West  African  Studies.  Bj  Mary  H.  Kingsley.  With  illustrations  and 
maps.    London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1899.    •Mr.  J.  Arthur  Hutton. 

Affairs  of  West  Africa.  By  E.  D.  Morel.  With  illustrations  and  maps. 
London:    William   Heinemann,    1902.     •Mr.  J.    Arthur   Hutton. 

The  Sherbro  and  its  Hinterland.  By  T.  J.  AUdridge,  F.R.G.S.,  District 
Commissioner,  Sherbro,  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Illustrcated.  London: 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.     •  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Hutton. 

Works  of  Art  from  Benin,  West  Africa.  Obtained  by  the  Punitive 
Expedition  in  1897,  and  now  in  General  Pit  Rivers*  Museum  at  Famham, 
Dorset.     Privately  printed,    1900.     •  Alderman  George  Galloway,  J.P. 

Mission  Scientifique  du  Ka-Tan^a.  Scizieme  Mdmoire.  Observations 
altlmdtriques.  Par  le  Capt.  Charles  Lemaire,  Chef  de  la  Mission.  •  The 
Author. 

Journal  de  Route  de  la  Mission  Scientifique  du  Katanga.  Memoire  I. 
Par  Capt.  C.  Lemaire.    Bruxelles:  P.  Weissenbruch,  1902.    •  The  Author. 

Tlie  Gold  of  Ophir:  whence  brought  and  by  whom?  Bv  Prof.  A.  H.  Keane, 
F.R.G.S.     London:    E.    Stanford,   1901.     •The  Publisher. 

Handbook  of  Information  concerning  the  East  Africa  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society,  Nairobi.     •  Mr.  John  Aiusworth,  C.M.G. 
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The  European  Colonists'  Association  of  East  Africa.  Report  of  the  1st 
and  2iid  Meetings,  4th  and  19th  January,  1902.  Nairobi:  Uganda 
Railway   Press,    1902.     •Mr.   John    Ainsworth,    C.M.G. 

The  British  Mission  to  Uganda  in  1893.  Bv  the  late  Sir  Gerald  Portal. 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  Edited  with  a  memoir  by  R.  Rodd.  C.M.G.  London: 
£.  Arnold,  1894. 

Practical  Handbook  to  Cairo  and  Egypt.  Second  Edition.  With  illustra- 
tions and  plan  of  Cairo.  Presentea  to  his  guests  by  the  Proprietor  of 
Shepheard's  Hotel.     •  Mr.  George  Thomas. 

Guide  Book  to  Cairo  and  Environs,  and  other  parts  of  Egypt.  Presented 
by  the  Proprietor  of  the  Bristol  Hotel  to  visitors.     •  Mr.  George  Thomas. 

Anglo-American  Nile  Steamer  and  Hotel  Company.  Programme  of  Nile 
Services.   1901-1902.     Fourth  Edition.     •  Mr.  George  Thomas. 


AMERICA. 

Memoirs  of  Explorations  in  the  Basin  of  the  Mississippi.  With  numerous 
maps  and  illustrations. 

Vol.  I.     Quivira.     By  Hon.  J.  V.  Brower.     First  Edition,  1898.     No. 
214   (of  300  autograph  copies). 

Vol.  II.     Harahey.     By  Hon.  J.  V.  Brower.     First  Edition,  1899.     No. 
102   (of  300  autograph  copies). 

Vol.   III.     Mille  Lac.     By    Hon.    J.   V.    Brower  and  D.  J.    Bushnell, 
Junr.     First  Edition,  1900.    No.  15  (of  300  autograph  copies). 

Vol.  IV.     Kathio.     By  Hon.  J.  V.  Brower.     First  Edition,  1901.     No. 
106  (of  300  autograph   copies). 

Vol.   V.     Kakabikansing.       By  Hon.  J.    V.  Brower.       First  Edition, 
1902.     No.  46  (of  300  autograph  copies).     •  The  Author. 

Titan  of  Cliasms:  The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona.  By  C.  A.  Higgins.  J.  W- 
Powell,  and  Chas.  F.  Lummis.  Santa  Fe:  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
Fe   Railway.     •  The   Company. 

Reconnaissances  in  the  Cape  Nome  and  Norton  Bay  Regions,  Alaska,  in 
1900.  With  maps  and  illustrations.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S. 
Geological   Survey.     •  The    Director. 

The  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Copper  River  District,  Alaska. 
With  maps  and  illustrations.  Washington,  D.C. :  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,    1901.     •  The  Director. 

Pacific  Line  Guide  to  South  America,  containing  information  for  travellers 
and  shippers  to  ports  on  the  East  and  West  Coasts  of  South  America, 
1895.     •The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company. 


OCEANIA. 

Queensland  Country  Life.  Vol.  III.,  No.  27.  May,  1902.  Containing  a 
Report  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Queensland  Meeting, 
Wednesday,  May  7th,  1902,  at  Warwick.  •Mr.  J.  P.  Thomson, 
F.R.G.S.A. 

The  Discovery  and  Early  Development  of  the  Darlin?  Downs.  By  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Morgan,  M.L.A.,  Vice-President  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of   Australasia,   Queensland  Branch.     •  Mr.  J.  P.  Thomson,   Brisbane. 

Handbook  to  the  Mining  and  Geological  Museum,  Sydney.  By  G.  W. 
Card,  A.R.S.M.,  F.G.S.,  Curator  and  Mineralogist.  With  special 
reference  to  the  mineralogical  collections.  Sydney:  Department  of 
Mines  and  Agriculture,  Geological  Survey  of  New  South  Wales,  1902. 
•  The  Minister   for  Mines  and   Agriculture. 
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Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia.  February,  1901.  Containing  Paper 
on  Taamania.     Illustrated.     *  The  Agent-General  for  Tasmania. 

Handbook  of  Tasmania.  With  map.  1899.  Published  under  the  Authority 
of  the   Government.     •  The    A  grant-General   for   Tasmania. 

The  Aborigines  of  Tasmania.  By  H.  Ling  Roth,  assisted  by  Marion  E. 
Butler,  J.  B.  Walker,  and  J.  G.  Garson,  M.D.  Preface  by  E.  B.  T^lor, 
D.C.L.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  With  map.  Halifax:  F.  King 
and  Sons,  1899.     *  Alderman  George    Galloway,  J. P. 


ARCTIC   REGIONS. 

The  Norwegian  North  Polar  Expedition,  1893-1896.  Scientific  Results. 
Edited  by  Fridtjof  Nansen.  Published  by  the  Fridtjof  Nansen  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  IX.  'A e  Oceanography  of  the  North 
Polar  Basin.     With  33  plates.     1902.     •The  Author. 


MUSEUM. 
ACCESSIONS. 


Presented   by    the    Rt.    Rev.   Henry   Hanlon,    Bishop  of   Teos    and   Vicar 
ipostolic  of  the  Upper  Nile,  per  the  Very  Rev.  L.  C. 
Ph.D. 


Apostolic  of  the  Upper  Nile,  per  the  Very  Rev.  L.  C.  Casartelli,  M.A., 


Three    spears    (largest,    Wanandi;     medium,    Baganda;     smallest, 
Bakeddi) . 

Shoes,    Baganda  Chief. 

Shields,  Baganda. 

Mat,  Bagfanda. 

Bow  and  Arrow,  Bakeddi. 

Beer-drinking  tube,  Baganda. 


LIST  OP  OORRBSPONDINQ  SOOIBTIBS.  &c. 

(BXGHANQES.) 

BRITISH. 

Belfast.    Natural  History  and  Philosophical  Society.     Report  and  Proceed- 
ings for  the  Session  1901-1902. 

Birmingham.     Philosophical    Society.     (Nothing    received.) 

Burnley.     Literary  and  Scientific  Club.     Transactions.     (Nothing  received.) 

Cardiff.     Naturalists'    Society.     Report   and  Transactions.     Vol.    XXXIII., 
1900-1901;    XXXIV.,   1901-1902. 

Croydon.        Microscopical  and   Natural    History   Club.        Proceedings   and 
Transactions,  1901. 

Edinburgh.     Royal   Scottish    Geographical  Society.     Magazine,   1902.     Vol. 
XVIII.,  Nos.  1-12  and  Index. 
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Glasgow.     Geological   Society.     (Notliing  received.) 

Glasgow.    Philosophical    Society.     Proceedings,    1901-1902.    Vol.   XXXIII. 

Glasson  Dock,  Lancaster.  Greenwood's  Nautical,  General,  and  Kludno- 
metric  Tide  Tables,  etc.,  for  the  British  and  adjoining  coasts  for  1902. 
(Bound  in  cloth.)  Also  extra  copies  bound  in  cloth  for  the  years  1892, 
1894,  1896,  1898.  1899,  1900,  and  1901. 

Hertford.  Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society  and  Field  Club. 
Transactions.     Vol.   XI.,   Parts  3,  4. 

Leeds.  Yorkshire  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society.  Proceedings,  1902. 
Vol.  XIV.,  Part  III. 

Leeds.     Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union.    Transactions.    Parts  26-29. 

Leeds.  Yorkshire  Union  of  Institutes  and  Village  Library.  Report  of  the 
65th   Annual  Meeting,  held   at  Bradford,   July  23rd,   1902. 

Leicester.  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Transactions.  Vol.  VI-, 
Part  3;    VII.,  1,   2. 

Liverpool.  Geographical  Society.  Transactions  and  10th  Annual  Report 
for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1901. 

Liverpool.     Geological  Society.     Proceedings,  1901-2.    Vol.  IX.,  Part  2. 

London.  African  Review,  1902.  Vol.  XXX.,  Nos.  476-527.  Supplement 
to  No.  491.  "Gold  and  Coal  in  the  Transvaal  and  Rhodesia." 
Illustrated. 

London.     African  Society.     Journal,   1902.     Nos,  3,  4,   5. 

London.     Anti-Slavery  Reporter.     (Nothing  received.) 

London.  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Report  of 
the  71st  Meeting,  held  at  Glasgow,  September,  1901.  Report  on 
Photographs  of    Geological  Interest.     (Section  C,    Belfast,   1902.) 

London.     The   Colliery  Guardian,   1902.     Nos.   2140-2191. 

London.  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Report  of  Proceedings,  1901-1902. 
Vol.  XXXIII. 

London.     East  India  Association.     Journal.     Vol.  XXXIV.,  Nos.  27,  28. 

London.  Emigrants'  Information  Office.  Combined  circulars  for  Canada, 
Australasia,  and  South  Africa,  1902.     Quarterly. 

London.  Royal  Geographical  Society.  The  Geographical  Journal,  1902. 
Vol.  XIX.,  Nos.  1-6;  XX.,  1-6.;   and  Year  Book  and  Record. 

London.     Gold  Coast  Globe  and  Ashanti  Argus.     Vol.  III.,  Nos.  54-77. 

London.  Anglo-African  Arg^s  and  Gold  Coast  Globe.  Vol.  III.,  Nos. 
78-105. 

London.     Imperial  Institute.    Journal.     Vol.  XIII.,  Nos.  84-96. 

London.  India  Office.  List  of  maps,  <plans,  etc.,  of  India  and  other  parts 
of  Asia.  Appendices.  Nos.  XXXIX  to  XLII.  List  of  Proceedings, 
etc.  North-Western  Provinces  and  other  minor  administrations,  1834- 
1899.  Preserved  in  the  Record  Department  of  the  India  Office,  London. 
List  of  Proceedings,  etc.  Bombay,  1702-1900.  Preserved  in  the  Record 
Department  of  the  India  Office,  London. 

London.  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information, 
1902.     Appendices,  Nos.  1  to  4. 

London.  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  Transactions.  Vol.  XXIII.,  Parts 
3,  4.     Report  and  list  of  members,  1902. 

London.  Review  of  Reviews,    1902.     January  to  December. 

London.  Sell's  Commercial  Intelligence,  1902.    Nos.  167-218. 

London.  The   Speaker,    1902.    Nos.    118-169. 

London.  Travel.     Monthly.     Edited  by  H.  S.  Lunn,  M.D. 

London.  War  Office,   Intelligence  Division.     Maps.     (See  list  of  maps.) 
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London.  War  Office.  Catalogue  of  Maps,  Accessions,  1902.  January  to 
December. 

London.  War  Office.  Catalogue  of  Maps  in  Books  and  Periodicals  con- 
tained in  the  War  Office  Library.     Accessions,   1902. 

London.  War  Office  Library.  List  of  Accessions.  1902,  January  to 
December. 

London.  W^ar  Office  Library.  Geographical  Index  of  Accessions.  1902, 
January  to  December.     And  Annual  for  1901. 

Manchester.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Monthly  Record.  1902,  January 
to  September. 

Manchester.  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies,  Limited.  Annual,  1902. 
(Presented  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Warren.) 

Manchester.  Geological  Society.  Transactions.  Vol.  XXVII.,  Nos.  8-17, 
and  Index. 

Manchester.  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Memoirs  and  Proceedings. 
Vol.  46,  Nos.  1  to  6. 

Manchester.  Museum,  Owens  College.  Publications.  Nos.  36-46.  Pros- 
pectus of  the  Courses  in  Higher  Commercial  Education,  1902-1903. 

Manchester.  Statistical  Society.  Transactions,  1901-2,  and  Index. 
(Presented  by  Mr.  Eli  Sowerbutts,  F.R.G.S.) 

Manchester.     Textile  Recorder.     1902,  Nos.  225-236. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Tyneside  Geographical  Society.  Journal.  Vol.  IV., 
No.   6. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical 
Engineers.  Transactions.  vol.  LI.,  Nos.  2-4;  LII.,  I.  Annual 
Report,  1901-2.  Indices  to  Transactions.  Vols.  I.  to  XXXVIII., 
1852-1889.  Subject  matter  Index  of  Mining,  Mechanical,  and 
Metallurgical  Literature,  1900. 

Oxford.  Clarendon  Press.  Historic  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the 
Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire.     Part  XXIX. 

Oxford.  Geographical  Association.  The  Geographical  Teacher.  Edited  by 
A.  W.  Andrews,  M.A.,  and  A.  J.  Herbertson,  Ph.D.    Vol.  I.,  Nos.  2, 4. 

Penzance.  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall.  Transactions.  Vol. 
XII.,  Part  VII.     (88th  Annual  Report.) 

Plymouth.  Plymouth  Institution  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural  History 
Society.  Annual  Report  and  Transactions.  Vol.  XIII.,  Part  III., 
1900-1901. 

Rochdale.  Literary  and  Scientific  Society.  Transactions.  23rd  Annual 
Report,  1901. 

Salford.  Museums,  Libraries,  and  Parks  Committee,  Salford  Corporation. 
54th  Annual  Report,  1901-2.  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition 
of  British  Pictorial  Photography  at  Peel  Park.     May  to  August,  1902. 

Southampton.     Geographical    Society.     (Nothing  received.) 

York.    Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society.     Annual  Report  for  1901. 


MISSIONARY. 

Freiburg-im-Breisgau.  Die  Eatholischen  Missionen.  (Illustrated.)  1902, 
January  to  December. 

London.  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  The  Missionary  Herald,  1902. 
January  to  December. 

London.  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  98th  Report,  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1902.  "  Gleanings,"  1902.  January  to  December. 
"Monthly   Reporter,"    1902.     January  to   December. 
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London.  Church  Mi&siocary  Societr  for  Africa  and  the  East.  Proceeding's^ 
1901-1902.     (103rd   year.; 

London.     Church  Missionaij  Intelligencer,  1902.    Janaarj  to  December. 

London.  The  Colonial  and  Continental  Charch  Society.  Hie  Greater 
Britain  Messenger,  1902.     Jannaiy  to  December. 

London.  London  Missionary  Society.  107th  Beport  for  the  year  endino^ 
March  31st,  1902. 

London.  Illnstrated  Catholic  Missions.  Edited  by  the  Very  Ber.  L.  C. 
Casartelli,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     1902.     January  to  December. 

London.  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
Beport,  1901. 

London.  Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa.  "  Central  Africa,"  1902. 
January  to  December. 

London.  Methodist  Free  Churcb.  "  Missionary  Echo/'  1902.  January  to 
December. 

London.    Wesleyan  Missionary  Notices,  1902.     January  to  December. 

Mangalore.  Basel  German  Evangelical  Mission  in  South-West  India.  62ndr 
Report   for  1901. 

COLONIAL. 

Adelaide.  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia,  South  Australian 
Branch.     Proceedings,    Session    1901-1902.     Vol.   Y. 

Brisbane.     Queensland  Museum.     Annals.     (Nothing  received.) 

Brisbane.  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia,  Queensland  Branch. 
Vol.  XVII. 

Brisbane.  Meteorological  Branch,  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Qneeoa* 
land.     C.  L.  Wragge,  Government  Meteorologist.     (Nothing  received.^ 

Brisbane.  Queensland  Government.  Annual  Report  of  British  New 
Guinea,   from  Ist   July  to   30th  June,    1901,  with  Appendices. 

Bulawayo.  Rhodesia  Scientific  Association.  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
ending  May  31st,  1901.  Proceedings,  1902.  Vol.  III.,  Part  3.  Abstract 
of  Proceedings.  (Reprinted  from  the  Bulawayo  Chronicle);  1901, 
March  to  November;   1902,   March. 

Capetown.  South  African  Philosophical  Society.  Transactions.  Vol.  XI., 
Part  4;    XII.,  pp.  561-896. 

Halifax.  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Science.  Proceedings  and  Transactions. 
Vol.  X.,  Part  3. 

Hobart,  Tasmania.  Agent-General  for  Tasmania.  The  Progress  of  tho 
Mineral  Industry  of  Tasmania.  Compiled  by  W.  H.  Twelvetrees, 
Government  Geologist.  For  the  quarters  ending  June  30th,  1901, 
December  31st,  1901,  March  3lBt,  1902. 

Malta.  Society  Geografica  Maltese.  Circolare,  Programma,  Regolamenti. 
(23rd  April,   1902.) 

Melbourne.  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia,  Victorian  Branch. 
(Nothing  received.) 

Melbourne.  Victorian  Statistical  Department  (J.  J.  Fenton,  Government 
Statist).     Year   Book,    1895-1898.     22nd  Issue,   1901. 

Perth.  Western.  Australian  Government  (per  the  kindness  of  the  Acrent- 
Goneral).  Supplement  to  the  Government  Gazette.  Mining  Statistics. 
Nos.  27-38.  November,  1901,  to  October,  1902.  Report  of  the  Dcpait- 
mcnt  of  Mines,  Western  Australia,  for  the  year  1901. 

Quebec.     Geographical  Society.     (Nothing  received.) 

Sydney.  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia,  New  South  Wale» 
Branch.     (Nothing  received.) 
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Sydney.  Department  of  Mines  and  Agriculture,  New  South  Wales. 
Geologrical  Survey  Branch.  Records.  Vol.  VII.,  Part  II.  Mineral 
Resources,  No.  10.  Handbook  to  the  Mining  and  Geological  Museum, 
Sydney.     (See  List  of  Books.) 

Toronto.  Canadian  Institute.  Transactions.  No.  14.  (Vol.  VII.,  Part  2.) 
Proceedings.    No.  11.     (Vol.   II.,   Part  5.) 

Victoria,  B.C.  Department  of  Mines.  Province  of  British  Columbia. 
Annual  Report,   1901. 

Wellington.  Department  of  Lands  and  Survey,  New  Zealand.  Report  for 
the  year,  1901-1902. 

FOREIGN. 

Alger.     Soci^te  de  G^ographie.     Bulletin.     Vol.  VI.,  Part  4;   VII.,  1,  2,  3. 

Antwerp.  Society  Royale  de  Geographic  d'Anvers.  Bulletin.  Vol. 
XXVL,  Noe.  1-4. 

Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science.  Series  AlX.,  Nos.  11,  12;  XX.,  1-12;  and  extra  number. 
Circulars,  Vol.   XXI.,   Nos.  155-160. 

Barracas  al  Sud.  Camara  Mercantil.  Revista  Mensual.  Ano  II.,  Nos. 
18,  19,  20. 

Berlin.     Gessellschaft  fur  Erdkunde.     Zeitschrift.     1902,  Nos.  1-10. 

Berlin.  Deutsche  Kolonial  Zcitung.  Organ  der  Deutschen  Kolonial- 
gesscllfichaft.     1902,  Nos.  1-52. 

Bern.     Geographische  Gesellschaft.     (Nothing  received.) 

Bordeaux.  Soci^te  de  Geographic  Commerciale.  Bulletin.  1902,  Nos. 
1-24. 

Boston,  U.S.A.  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  Monthly  Bulletin. 
Vol.  VII.,  Nos.  1-12.  Annual  list  of  new  and  important  books  added 
to  the  Library,  1900-1901.     50th  Annual  Report,  1901-1902. 

Bourg.  Society  de  Geographic  de  TAin.  Bulletin.  1902,  January-March, 
October-Deceber. 

Bremen.  Deutsche  Geographische  Gesellschaft.  Blatter.  Band  XXV., 
Heft  1-4. 

Brest.  Society  Academique  de  Brest.  Section  de  Geographic.  (Nothing 
received.) 

Brussels.  L'Etat  Independant  du  Congo.  Bulletin  Officicl.  1902,  January 
to  December,  with  supplements  to  April  and  May  numbers  and  Index. 

Brussels.  Societe  Royale  Beige  de  Geographic.  Bulletin.  1902,  Vol. 
XX VI.,  Nos.  1-6. 

Brussels.     Le  Mouvement  Geographique.     1902,  Nor.  1-52. 

Brussels.     La  Belgique  Coloniale.     1902,   Nos.  1-52. 

Brussels.  Institut  Colonial  Internationale.  Bibliotheque.  III.  Serie.  Le 
Regime  foncier  aux  Colonies.  Tome  5.  VI.  Seric.  Lc  Regime  Minicr 
aux  Colonies.     Tome  1. 

Brussels.  Soci^t^  d'Etudes  Coloniales.  Bulletin.  1902,  Nos.  1-12,  and 
Catalogue. 

Brussels.  University  Nouvelle,  Institut  Geographique  de  Bruxelles. 
Publication  No.  7.  Un  Nouveau  Planetaire,  par  G.  Guyou.  Publica- 
tion No.  8.  La  Magie  chez  les  Insulaircs  Melanesiens,  par  M.  R.  H. 
Codrington.     Ouvrage  traduit  par   M.  Emile  Cammacrts. 

Budapest.     Soci^t^  Hongroise  de  Geographic.     (Nothing  received.) 

Buenos  Aires.     Instituto  Geografico  Argentine.     (Nothing  received.) 
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Buenos  Aires.  Direocion  General  de  Estadistica.  El  Comercio  Exterior 
Argentina.     (Nothing  received.) 

Buenos  Aires.  Oficina  Demografica  Nacional.  Boletin  Demogprafico 
Argentino.     Ano  III.,  No.  8. 

Buenos  Aires.  Museo  Nacional  de  Bnenos  Aires.  Anales.  Tome  YIL 
and  VIII. 

Buenos  Aires.  Yille  de  Buenos  Aires.  Annuaire  Statistique.  1901.  Xlth 
year. 

Buenos  Aires.     Monthly  Bulletin  of  Municipal  Statistics.     1902,  Nos.  1-12. 

Cairo.  Soci^te  Kh^d^viale  de  Geographic.  Bulletin.  Series  Y.,  Nos. 
11,  12;  YL,  1. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  Peabodj  Museum  of  American  Archsologj  and 
Ethnology,  Harvard  University.  Memoirs.  Index,  Yol.  I.  Library  of 
Harvard  University.     Bibliographical  Contributions.     No.  54. 

Cassel.     Yerein  fiir  Erdkunde.     (Nothing  received.) 

Chicago,  U.S.A.  Field  Columbian  Museum.  Publication  64.  Getdog^cal 
Series.  Yol.  I.,  No.  11.  Meteorite  Studies,  I.  By  Oliver  Cummings 
Farrin^ton,  Ph.D.,  Curator,  Department  of  Geology.  Publication  65. 
Zoological  Studies.  Yol.  III.,  No.  6.  A  Contribution  to  the  Ichthyology 
of  Mexico.     By  Seth  Eugene  Meek,  Assistant  Curator  of  Department. 

Copenhagen.     Geografisk  Tidskrift  udgivet  af  Bestyrelsen  for  det  Kongelige 

danske  geografisk  Selskab.     Yol.  AYI.,  Nos.  5-8. 
Darmstadt.     Yerein  fur  Erdkunde.     Jahresbericht.     Folge  lY.,  Heft  22. 

Dijon.  Soci^te  Bourguignonne  de  G^ographie  et  d'Histoire.  M^moires. 
Tome  XYIII. 

Douai.  Union  G^ographique  du  Nord  de  la  France.  Bulletin.  Yol.  XXII., 
Nos.  3,  4;  XXIII.,  Nos.  2,  3. 

Dresden.  Yerein  fur  Erdkunde.  Forschungsfahrten  im  Sudlichen  Eismeer, 
1819-1821.     F.  von  Bellingshausens. 

Dunkerque.  Society  de  G^ographie  de  Dunkerque.  Bulletin.  1902,  Nos. 
16-19. 

Frankfurt.     Yerein  fiir  Erdkunde   und  Statistik.     (Nothing  received.) 

Geneva.  Le  Globe:  Organe  de  la  Society  de  G^og^aphie.  Bulletin.  Yol. 
XLI.,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  M^moires. 

Geneva.  Society  des  Anciens  El^vds  de  TEcole  Superieure.  (Nothing 
received.) 

Giessen.    Geographische  Mitteilungen  aus  Hessen.     (Nothing  received.) 

Griefswald.     Geographische    Gesellschaft.     Jahresbericht,   1900-1901. 

Guatemala.    Direccion  General  de  Estadistica.     (Nothing  received.) 

Halle.     Yerein   fiir    Erdkunde.     Mitteilungen.     1902. 

Halle.  Kaiserlichen  Leopoldinisch-Carolinischen  Deutschen  Akedemie  der 
Naturforscher.     (Nothing  received.) 

Hamburg.     Geographische   Gesellschaft.    Mittheilungen.     Band    XYIII. 

Hamburg.  Horizontalpendel-Station.  Dr.  B.  Schiitt.  Mittheilungen. 
1900,  Nos.  1-3,  October-December;  1902,  Nos.  1-12,  January-December. 

Hannover.  Geographische  Gesellschaft.  Katalog  der  Stadt-Bibliothek  cu 
Hannover.     1901. 

Havre.  Society  de  Gdographie  Commerciale.  Bulletin.  Yol.  XYIII., 
No.  4;   XIX.,  Nos.  1-3. 

Havre.     Soci^t^   Geologique   de  Normandie.     (Nothing  received.) 

Helsingfors.     Soci^t^  de  Geographie  de  Finlande.     (Nothing  received.) 

Helsingfors.  Meddelanden  af  Geog^afiska  Foreningen.  Yelenskagliga. 
(Nothing  received.) 
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Hermannstadt.  Siebenburg^schen  ( Trans  jlvanian)  Karpathenverein. 
Jahrbuch  XXII.  Jahrgang,  1902.  Mit  vier  lichtdruckbildcrn  als 
Beilage. 

IrknUk.  Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society  (East  Siberian  Section). 
(Nothing*  received.) 

Jena.     Geographische   Gesellschaft.     Mitteilungen.       Zwanzigster  Band. 

Kazan.  Naturaliste*  Society  of  the  Imperial  University.  Journal.  Vol. 
XXXIII.,  No.  4;    XXXV.,  Nos.  1-6.     Report,  1900-1901. 

Eonigsberg.    Geographische  Gesellschaft.     (Nothing  received.) 

La  Paz.     Sociedad  Geografia  de  la  Paz.     Boletin.     Vol.  IV.,  Nos.  14-17. 

La  Paz.  Oficina  Nacional  de  Immigracion,  Estadistica  y  Propaganda 
Geografica.  Boletin.  Vol.  II.,  Nos.  13,14,17-24.  Informes  sobre  el 
movimiento  de  ambas  oficinas  en  el  ano  de  1901-1902. 

La  Paz.     Academia  Aynara.     Revista  Mensual.    Ano  I.,  Nos.  1-3. 

La  Plata.  Direccion  General  de  Estadistica  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos 
Aires.  Boletin  Mensual.  Year  I.,  Nos.  1-5;  II.,  Nos.  6-17;  III,, 
Nos.   18-28. 

La  Plata.     Museo  de  la  Plata.     (Nothing  received.) 

Leipzic.     Verein  fur  Erdkunde.     Mitteilungen,  1901. 

Lille.  Soci^te  do  Geographic.  Bulletin.  1902,  Nos.  1-12.  (Extra  January 
Number,  presented  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Bellamy.) 

Lima.     Sociedad  Geografica.     Boletin.     Vol.  XI.,  Nos.  1-4;  XII.,  Nos.  1-4. 

Lisbon.  Sociedade  de  Geographia  de  Lisboa.  Boletim.  Vol.  XIX.,  Nos. 
1-12;   XX.,  Nos.  7-12. 

Lubeck.  Geographische  Gesellschaft  und  Naturhistorische  Museum. 
Mitteilungen.     Heft  16. 

Lwowie  (Lemberg).  Polskiego  Towarzystwa  Handlowo-Geograficzna  we 
Lwowie.     Gazeta.     Vol.  VIII.,  Nos  1-12. 

Lwowie.  Towarzystwa  Ludoznawezego  we  Lwowie.  Lud.  Vol.  VIII., 
Nos.  1-1. 

Madison.  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters.  (Nothing 
received.) 

Madison.  Wisconsin  Geologfical  and  Natural  History  Survey.  (Nothing 
received.) 

Madrid.  Sociedad  Geografica.  Boletin.  Vol.  XLIV.,  Nos.  1-3.  Revista 
de  Geografia  Colonial  y  Mcrcantil  (Actas  de  las  Sesiones).  Vol.  11., 
Nos.  9-16. 

Madrid.  Ayuntamento  de  Madrid.  Estadistica  Demografica.  1901, 
Summary.     1902,   January  to  December,     Boletin.     Nos.  262-313. 

Marseille.  Soci^te  de  Geographic.  Bulletin.  1901,  Vol.  XXV.,  Nos.  3, 4; 
1902,  XXVI.,  Nos.  1-4. 

Medellin.     El  Industrial.     (Nothing  received.) 

Meriden,  Conn.  Meriden  Scientific  Association.  (Nothing  received.) 
Blblia.  Monthly  Journal  of  Oriental  Research  in  Archaeology,  Eth- 
nology, Literature,  Religion,  History,  Epigraphy,  Geography, 
Languages,  etc.     Vol.  XV.,  No.  3,  4. 

Metz.    Verein  fur  Erdkunde.     (Nothing  received.) 

Mexico.  Sociedad  de  Geografia  y  Estadistica  de  la  Republica  Mcxicana. 
Boletin.     Vol.  XIII.,  Nos.  5,  6;   XVI.,  4-6;  XVII.,  1-6;   XVIII.,  1,  2. 

Mexico.  Sociedad  Cientifica  "Antonio  Alzate."  Memorias  y  Revista.  Vol. 
XIII.,  Nos.  3,  4;    XVI.,  2,  3. 

Mexico.  Instituto  Geol6gioo  de  Mexico.  Boletin.  No  15,  Las  Rhyolitas 
de  Mexico  (Segunda  Parte).  No.  16,  Los  Criaderos  de  Pierro  del 
Cerro  de  Mercado,  Durango,  y  de  la  Hacienda  de  Vaquerias,  Hidalgo. 
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Milan.     L'Esplorazione  Commerciale.     Vol.  XYII.,  Nos  1-24. 

MiBsonla,  Montana.  University  of  Montana.  Bulletin.  Biological  Series. 
Vol.  III.,  No.  1;    VII.,  No.  2. 

Montevideo.  Museo  Nacional  de  Montevideo.  Anales.  Tome  IV.,  Part  1. 
Pages  1-28. 

Montpellier.  Soci^te  Languedocienne  de  Geographic.  Bulletin.  Vol. 
XXIV.,  Part  4;  XXV.,  Parts  1-4. 

Moscow.  Geographical  Section  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Natural  Science 
of  the  University.    Journal.     19i)2,  Parts  1-4. 

Munich.  Geographische  Gesellschaft  in  Munchen.  Jahresbericht,  1901- 
1902. 

Nancy.  Society  de  Geographic.  Bulletin.  Vol.  XXII.,  Part  4;  XXIII.. 
Parts  1-4. 

Nantes.     Soci^te   de  Geographic.     Bulletin.     1901,  1902. 

Naples.     Society  Africana  d'ltalia.     BoUettino.     Ano  XXI.,  Fasc.    1-10. 

Neuchatel.  Societe  Neuchateloise  de  Geographic.  Bulletin.  1902-1903, 
Vol.  XIV. 

New  York.  American  Geographical  Society.  Bulletin.  Vol.  XXXIV., 
Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5. 

New  York.  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Bulletin.  Vol.  XVI.; 
XVII.,  Parts  I,  II.;  XVIII.,  Part  I.  Annual  Beport,  1901.  List 
of  papers  published  in  the  Bulletin  and  Memoirs.  Vols.  I. -XVI.,  1881- 
1902. 

New   York.     The  Journal  of   Geography.     Vol.   I.,  Nos.  1-10. 

New  York.  Public  Library  (Astor  Lennox  and  Tilden  Foundations). 
Bulletin.     Vol.  VI.,  Nos.  1-12. 

Niirnberg.  Naturhistorische  Gesellschaft.  Abhandlungen.  Band  XIV. 
Jahresbericht  fur  1900-1901. 

Odessa.     Club  Alpine  de  Crimee.     Bulletin.     1902,  Nos.  1-12. 

Omsk.     Imperial  Bussian   Geographical    Society,     West    Siberian     Branch. 

Report  of  Proceedings.     Vol.   XXIX.     Annual  Reports  for  1898,  1899, 

1900,  1901. 
Oran.     Societe  de  Geographic  et  d'Archeologie.    Bulletin  Trimestriel.   Vol. 

XXII.,  Parts  90-93. 

Para,    Brazil.       Muscu    Paraense    de    Historia    Natural    e    Ethnographia. 

Boletim.     Vol.  III.,  Nos.  3  and  4. 
Paris.      Societe    Antisclavagiste     de    France.       Revue    Trimestrielle,   1902. 

No.    1. 
Paris.     Societe   de  Geographic.     La  Geographie.     Vol.   V.,  Nos.   1-6;    VI., 

Nos.    1-6. 
Paris.     Societe    de   Geographic    Commerciale.    Bulletin.    Vol.  XXIII.,    Nos. 

10-12;    XXIV.,   Nos.  1-9. 

Paris.     Societe  de   Speieologic.     (Nothing  received.) 

Paris.     Societe  do  Topographic.     Bulletin.     1902,  Vol.  XXVI.,  Nos.   1-12. 

Paris.     Comite   de    TAfrique   Fran^aise.^  Bulletin.       1902,   Nos.   1-12.     Lea 
Renseignements  Coloniaux.     1902,   Nos.  1-8. 

Paris.     Revue  Geographique  Internationale.     M.  Georges  Renand,  Editor. 

1902,   Nos.   314-325. 
Paris.     Service  Geographique   et   des   Missions   du  Ministferc   dcs   Colonies. 

Revue   Coloniale.     New    Series.     Nos.  4-9. 
Paris.     Les  Entrctiens;    Economiques  et  Financiers.     No.   87,  100-110. 
Paris.     Bibliographique   Colonial.     Bulletin.     Vol.    I.,   Nos.  2-3. 
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Philadelphia.     American   Philosophical    Society.     Proceedings.     Vol.    XLI.. 
Nos.  168-171.  r  J  « 

Philadelphia.     Commercial   Museums.     (Nothing  received.) 

Philadelphia.     Free  Museum    of    Science    and    Art.     Bulletin.     Vol.  III., 
No.   4. 

Philadelphia.     The  Department  of  Archaeology  and  Palwontology,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.     (Nothing   received.) 

Pra^e.     Societe  de  G6ographie  T61eque  a  Prague.       Revue.       1901,   Vol. 

Y  JL  X  • 

Rochefort.     Society    de    Geographic.        Bulletin.        Vol.    XXIII.,    No.   4: 
XXIV.,  Nos.  1-4. 

Rome.       Societa   Gcografica   Italiana.       Bollettino.       1902,  Nos.  1-12,  and 
Supplement  to   No.  6. 

Roma.     Revist^  Geografica  Italiana.     1902,  Vol.  IX.,  Nos.  1-10. 

Presented  by   Signer  Luigi   Bodio. 

Rome.     Bulletin    de    I'lnstitute    Internationale.     Tome    XII,   2nd    and  last 
Part.     Tome  XIII.,  2nd  Part. 

Rome.     Statistica  della  Popolazione.     Movimcnto   dello   Stato  Civile,   1900. 

Rome.     Statistica  Industriale.     Fasc.   LXIV.     L'Industria    del    Cotone    in 
Italia. 

Rome.     Censimento  della  Popolazione  del  Regno  D'ltalia,  1901.     Vol.  I. 


Roma.  Ministero  degli  Affari  Esteri.  R.  Commissariato  dell'  Emigrazione. 
Bollettino  dell*  Emigrazione.     1902,  Noa.   2-12. 

Rome.     **  Cosmos."     Presented  by  Prof.    Guido   Cora.     (Nothing  received.) 
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Megson,  C.  H. 
Mehl,  F. 

LMellor,     E.     W.,     J.P.,     P.B.G.S., 

Michaelis,  B.  N. 
*  Middleton    Literary    and    Scientific 
Society. 

Middleton,  T.  C,  J.P. 

Midgley,  Alfred 

Millers,  John 

Millers,  B. 

Millington,  Alfred  A. 

Millington,  Miss 

Milne,  J.  D.,  J.P. 
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Mitchell,  C.  H. 

Mitchell.  E.  D. 
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Ogden,  J.  T. 
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Oppenheim,  F.  S. 
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▲  Renshaw,  Miss  L.  W. 

Reynolds,  R.  H. 

Richardson,  A. 

Richardson,  G.  M. 

Riddel,  James 

Riddick,  James 

Riddick,  Robert 

Riley,  R.  J. 

Riley,  Thomas 

Robertshaw,  Fred.  J. 

Robertshaw,  James 

Robertson,  W.  J. 

Robinson,   W.  H. 

Rodger,  G.  F.  E. 
ARoeder,  Charles 
c  Rogers,  Lieut.-Col.  E.,  F.R.G.S. 

Rogerson,   James 

Roskill,  C. 

Rothschild,  Hon.  Walter,  M.P. 

Rothwell,   Hamlet 

Rothwell,  Councillor  W.  T.,  J.P. 

Rowbotham,  W.  H. 

RundbcJcen,  Wm. 

Rushworth,  Hy. 

Russell,   A.   C. 

Russell,  E.  A. 

Rylands,  Mrs. 

•Salford  Corporation   Free  Libraries 
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Sawer,  Thomas 

Scholfield,  A.   Y. 

Scholfield,  Mrs.  A.  Y. 

Schuster,  F.   L. 

Schutt,  Dr.  R.,   Hamburg 

Schwann,  C.  E.,  M.P. 

Scott,  C.  Archibald 

Scott,  C.  H.,  J.P. 

Scott,  C.  P.,  M.P. 
A  Scott,  Thomas 
A  Seed,  G.  H. 

Shaw,  Wm. 

Shelmerdine,  R.  H. 

Sheppard,  E.  F. 

Sherratt,  William,  J.P. 

Siegler,  H. 

Simon,  Louis 

Simpson,  Alfred 
A  Simpson,  J.  Harvey 

Sinclair,  Dr.,  J.P. 
LSmallman,   F.,    F.R.G.S. 

Smith,  Edwin 
L Smith,  Rev.  F.  C,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

Smith,  Councillor  J.  H.  H. 

Smith,  John  R. 

Smith,   T.   M. 

Snaddon,  J. 
A  Southward,  Henry 

Sowerbutts,   Eli,   F.R.G.S 
ASowerbutts,  Harry 
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ASowerbutts,  T.  W. 

Sowler,   Harry 

Spence,  David 
LSpeuce,  Frank 

Spnrr,  H.  B. 

Stadelbauer,  H. 

Stanley,  Alderman  G.  T.,  J. P. 
H  Stanley,  Sir  Henry  Morton,  F.B.G.S. 
H  Stein  thai,  H.  M. 

Steinthal,    Rev.    S.    A.,    F.K.G.S., 

Steinthal,  £.  F. 

Steinthal,  Egbert 

Stephens,  Alderman   W.,   J. P.  (His 
Worship  the  Mayor  of  Salford) 

Sternberg,  S. 

Stevenson,   Charles 

▲  Stewart,  John,  junr. 

▲  Stewart,  Robert 
Stonehewer,  Walter 
Stones,   Wm. 
Storey,  Henry  E. 
Stott,  C.  H. 
Stromeyer,  C.  E. 

▲  Sullivan,  J.  F. 
Summerskill,  H.  H. 
Susmann,  E. 
Sutcliife,  J.  W. 
Sutton,  J.  B. 
Swale,  John 
Swallow,  B.  W.,  B.Sc. 

LSykes,  Arthur  H.,  D.L.,    J. P. 
Symonds,  The  Bev.   Canon 

Tatham,  Leonard 

▲  Tatton,  Lees  W. 

▲  Taylor,  Albert 
Taylor,  Frederick 
Taylor,   Walter,   M.I.C.E. 
Terry,  Henry 

Thewlis,  J.  Herbert 
L  Thomas,   George 
LThomasson,  J.  P. 

Thompson,   John,   Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy 

Thompson,  W.  G. 

Thompstone,  Mark  W. 

Thomson,  John,   Bowdon 
o  Thomson,    J. P.,    F.B.S.G.S.,    Bris- 
bane 

Thomson,  B. 

Thorp,   Henry 
LTraiford,  Sir  Humphrey  F.  de,  Bart. 

▲  Trevor,   Councillor  Wm.,  J. P. 
Tulloch.  Angus 

▲  Turnbull,   Councillor  Thomas 
Turner,   James 

Tustin.  B.  B.  B. 

Vaudrey,   Alderman  W.  H.,  J. P. 
LYaughan,    His    Eminence    Cardinal, 
Archbishop  of  Westminster 

▲  Veevers,  Harrison,  A.M.Inst.  C.E. 

Waddinerton,   W.   Angelo 
Wade,  Bichard 
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nWainwright,  Joel,  J. P. 

Wainwright,  Thomas  Foster 
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•Walkden  Co-operative  Society  Ltd. 

Walker,  Mrs.  Alice 
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Whitelow,     E.     T.,     A.M.I.C.E., 
F.B.A.S. 
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Wilkinson,  T.  B. 

Wilkinson,  Wm. 

Willcocks,    Colonel    Sir   James, 
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Williamson,  B.  T.,  M.D. 

Williamson,  Wm.  Henry 
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Wilson,  Joseph 

Wilson,  Bobert 

Wilson,  Wm..  J.P. 

▲  Winstanley,  T.  G. 
Withington,  W.  H. 
Wood,  George  Hervey 

LWood,  George  W.  Bayner,  J.P. 
Wood,  Henry 
Wood,  Councillor  W. 
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Woodhouse,  S.  T. 
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Woollcott,  Walter 
WooUey,  George  Stephen 
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MANCHESTER  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


KETTLES. 


I.    OBJECT  AND  WORK. 

The  object  of  the  Maucbester  Geographical  Society  ia  to  promote  the  study 
of  ftll  branches  of  Geographical  Science,  especially  in  its  relations  to  commerce  and 
civiliBation. 

The  work  of  the  Society  shall  be : — 

1.  To  further  in  every  way  the  pursuit  of  the  science ;  as,  by  the  study  of  official 
and  acientific  documents,  by  communications  with  learned,  industrial  and  commercial 
■ocieties,  by  correspondence  with  consuls,  men  of  science,  explorers,  missionaries,  and 
travellers,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  teaching  of  geography  in  schools  and 
colleges. 

2.  To  hold  meetings  at  which  papers  shall  be  read,  or  lectures  delivered  by 
naembers  or  others. 

3.  To  examine  the  possibility  of  opening  new  markets  to  commerce  and  to 
collect  information  as  to  the  number,  character,  needs,  natural  products  and  resources 
of  such  populations  as  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  relation  with  British  commerce 
and  industry. 

4.  To  promote  and  encourage,  in  such  way  as  may  be  found  expedient,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  Societies,  the  exploration  of  the  less  known 
regions  of  the  earth. 

5.  To  inquire  into  all  questions  relating  to  British  and  Foreign  colonisation  and 
emigration. 

6.  To  publish  a  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  with  a  summary  of 
geographical  information. 

7.  To  form  a  collection  of  maps,  charts,  geographical  works  of  reference,  and 
specimens  of  raw  materials  and  commercial  products. 

8.  The  Society  shall  not  enter  into  any  financial  transactions  beyond  those 
necessarily  attached  to  its  declared  object,  and  shall  not  make  any  dividend,  gift, 
division,  or  bonus  in  money  unto  or  between  any  of  its  members. 

II.     ORGANISATION. 

The  Society  sball  consist  of  ordinary,  associate,  corresponding,  and  honorary 
members. 

10.  A  Council  shall  be  chosen  annually  from  the  ordinary  members  to  conduct  the 
afTAirs  of  the  Society.  It  shall  consist  of  a  President,  four  or  more  Vice-Presidents, 
a  Treasurer,  two  or  more  Honorary  Secretaries  (including  a  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Correspondence),  and  twenty-one  Councillors. 

11.  There  shall  be  three  Trustees  elected  by  the  Society,  who  shall  hold  office 
until  death,  disability,  insolvency,  or  resignation.  They  shall  be  members  of  the 
Council  by  virtue  of  their  office. 
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12,  Any  ^mcuaej  ocenrring  in  the  Cooneil  during  ih»  carreBt  yen-  wamj  be  filled 
up  bj  the  ConndL 

HI.    ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS. 


13.  Every  candidate  for  admienon  into  the  Society  aa  an  ordinary  or  ao  awnriite 
member  moat  be  propoeed  by  a  member.  The  propoaal  ahall  be  read  oat  at  the  next 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  membera,  and  any  objection  shall  be  forwarded  in  writing  t<* 
the  Secretary  within  acTen  daya. 

14.  The  election  of  members  ia  entruated  to  the  ConneiL  The  names  of  those 
elected  ahall  be  announced  from  the  chair  at  the  next  Ordinary  Meeting  after  the 
election. 

15.  The  Secretary  shall  within  three  days  forward  to  every  newly*eleeted  member 
notice  of  bis  election,  a  copy  of  the  Roles  of  the  Society,  and  a  card  announcing  the 
days  on  which  the  Ordinary  Meetiogs  will  be  held  daring  the  aeaaion.  Bat  the 
election  of  an  ordinary  or  aasociate  member  shall  not  be  complete,  nor  shall  he  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  member,  until  he  shall  have  paid  hia  first  yeui^a 
subscription.  Unless  such  payment  be  made  within  three  calendar  months  from  the 
date  of  election  the  election  shall  be  void. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect  honorary  and  corresponding  membera 

17.  Women  shall  be  eligible  as  members  and  officers  of  the  Society. 

IV.     PAYMENTS. 

18.  Any  ordinary  member  shall  pay  an  annoal  subscription  of  £1  la.,  or  he  may 
compound  by  one  payment  of  £10  lOd.  An  associate  member  shall  pay  an  annoal 
Bubflcription  of  10s.  6d.    The  Society's  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January. 

19.  Members  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  or  to  enjoy  any  other  pririlege  of  the 
Society  so  long  as  their  payment  shall  continue  in  arrear,  but  associat-e  membera 
4hall  not  vote  nor  shall  they  take  any  part  in  the  government  of  the  Society. 

20.  The  first  annual  payment  of  a  member  elected  in  November  or  December 
shall  cover  his  subscripton  to  the  31st  December  in  the  year  following. 

21.  On  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year  there  shall  be  put  up  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  a  complete  list  of  the  members  with  the  amount  of  their  aubecription  due, 
and  as  the  amounts  are  paid  the  fact  ahall  be  marked  on  the  liat. 

22.  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  every  member  whose  subscription  shall  not  have  been 
I)aid  by  the  first  of  February,  and  if  the  arrears  are  not  discharged  by  the  first  of  July 
the  Council  may  remove  the  member  from  the  liat  of  members  Any  member,  whose 
subscription  is  in  arrear  for  two  years  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Journal  of 
the  Society 

V.    MEETINGS. 

23.  The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  of  three  kinds — Ordinary,  Annual,  and 
Special. 

24.  In  all  meetings  a  majority  of  those  present  shall  decide  all  queations,  the 
President  or  Chairman  having  a  casting  vote  in  addition  to  his  own. 

ORDINARY    MBETINOS. 

25.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  once  a  month,  from  the 
month  of  October  to  the  month  of  May,  or  oftener,  if  judged  expedient  by  the  Council. 

26.  All  membera  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear  shall  have  a  right  to  be 
present.     All  ordinary  members  shall  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  one  visitor. 

27.  The  order  of  proceedings  shall  be  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  to  be  read  and  if'  correctly  recorded  they 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(6)  Presents,  whether  of  money,  books,  maps,  charts,  instruments  or  specimens 
made  to  the  Society  to  be  announced. 

(c)   The  election  of  new  members  to  be  declared  and  the  names  of  candidates 
to  be  read. 

{d)  Papers  and  communications  to  be  read  and  discussed. 
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28.  At  these  meetings  nothing  relating  to  the  rules  or  management  shall  be 
brought  forward,  but  the  minute  book  of  the  Council  shall  be  on  the  table  at  each 
meeting  for  the  inspection  of  any  member,  and  extracts  therefrom  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  chairman,  be  read  to  the  meeting  on  the  requisition  of  any  member. 

29.  On  occasions  of  exceptional  interest  the  Council  may  make  provision  for  a 
I        larger  admission  of  visitors. 

ANNUAL     MBBTINQB. 

30.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  Council  shall  determine. 

31.  Fourteen  days'  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  be  sent  to  every  member  within 
the  United  Kingdom  who  has  given  his  address  to  the  Secretary,  and  notice  of  the 
meeting  shall  be  advertised  in  such  newspapers  as  the  Council  may  direct 

82.  The  object  of  this  meeting  shall  be  to  receive  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  and  the  Treasurer's  Balance  Sheet,  to  hear  the  President's  address,  to  elect 
the  Council  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  transact  any  other  business. 

33.  Any  two  ordinary  members  may  nominate  candidates  for  the  Council  or  for 
office  not  later  than  one  week  prior  to  the  day  of  election,  and  the  names  of  candidates 
BO  nominated  shall  be  at  once  put  up  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society.  The  election  of 
the  Council  and  officers  shall  be  by  ballot. 

8PKCIAL  QERXBAL  MBBTINGS. 

34.  The  Council  may  call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  whenever  they 
■hall  consider  it  necessary,  and  they  shall  do  so  if  required  by  20  ordinary  members. 

35.  A  week's  notice  of  the  time  and  object  of  every  Special  Meeting  shall  be  sent 
to  all  members.  Ko  other  business  shall  be  entertained  than  that  of  which  notice  has 
been  thus  given. 

36.  Twenty  ordinary  members  shall  form  a  quorum. 

VI.    COUNCIL  AND  OFFICEllS. 

THB  COnNOIL. 

37.  The  government  of  the  Society  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  Council,  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Society. 

38.  The  Council  shall  annually  elect  a  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman. 

39.  The  President  or  the  Chairman,  or  any  three  members  of  the  Council,  may 
at  any  time  call  a  meeting  thereof,  to  which  every  member  of  the  Council  shall  be 
summoned. 

40.  Seven  shall  form  a  quorum. 

41.  In  order  to  secure  the  most  efficient  study  and  treatment  of  the  various 
subjects  which  constitute  the  chief  work  of  the  Society,  the  Council  may  appoiut 
Committees  for  special  purposes.  These  Committees,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Council,  may  associate  with  themselves  any  persons — whether  members  of  the  Society 
or  not---from  whom  they  may  desire  to  obtain  special  assistance  or  information.  The 
Committees  shall  report  to  the  Council  the  results  of  their  proceedings. 

42.  The  President,  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  the  Honorary 
Secretaries,  shall,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  be  members  of  all  Committees  appointed 
by  the  Council. 

PRESIDENT  AND  VICB-PBBSIDRNTS. 

43.  The  President  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  chairman  of  all  the  meetings  of 
the  Society.    In  the  absence  of  the  President,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  may  preside. 

CHAIBMAN  OF  THB  OOCTNOIL. 

44.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to  see  that  the  rules  are 
properly  observed,  to  call  for  reports  and  accounts  from  Committees  and  Officers,  and 
to  summon,  when  necessary,  special  meetings  of  the  Council  and  of  Committees. 
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TRBASUBBR. 

45.  The  Treasurer  haa  the  charge  of  all  accounts  ;  he  shall  pay  all  accounts  due 
by  the  Society  after  they  have  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  Council 

46.  He  shall  see  that  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society  are  collected,  and  shall  have 
power,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  to  appoint  a  collector.  All  moneys  received 
shall  be  immediately  paid  to  the  bankers  of  the  Society. 

47.  The  bank  passbook  and  the  book  of  accounts  shall  be  laid  upon  the  table  at 
every  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Council. 

48.  The  accounts  shall  be  audited  annually  by  two  members,  who  shall  be  elected 
at  an  ordinary  meeting  at  least  one  month  before  the  Annual  Meeting. 

8KCRETARIB8. 

49.  The  duty  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  shall  be  : — 

(a)  To  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Council. 

(6)  To  attend  the  meetings  of  the  members  and  of  the  Council,  and  minute 
their  proceedings. 

(c)  At  the  ordinary  meetingp,  to  announce  gifts  presented  to  the  Society 
since  their  last  meeting ;  to  read  the  names  of  all  new  members  and  of 
candidates  for  admission,  and  the  papers  communicated  to  the  Society, 
which  have  been  directed  by  the  Council  to  be  read. 

{d)  To  have  immediate  superintendence  of  all  persons  employed,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  to  take  charge  of  all 
maps,  books,  furniture  and  other  effects. 

50.  It  shall  be  the  more  especial  duty  of  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  to 
conduct,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Council,  correspondence  with  Foreign  Societies, 
and  with  persons  resident  abroad. 

51.  In  addition  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  there  »hall  be  a  paid  Secretary 
appointed  by  the  Council,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  assist  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  to 
issue  the  notices  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Society,  and  to  act  under  the  instructions 
of  the  Council. 


The  foregoing  RuIeSf  as  now  amtndtdj  roere  approved  and  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
the  memberi  of  the  Society,  of  which  due  notice  had  been  givin  to  the  memberg,  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Manch^ter,  Wednesday,  October  Srd,  1894- 

(Signed)  GEORGE,  President. 

S.  ALFRED  STEINTHAL,  Chairman. 

F.  ZIMMERN,  Honorary  Secretary. 

J  AS.  D.  WILDE,  M.A.,  Honorary  Secretary. 

ELI  SOWERBUTTS,  Secretary. 


[Copy.] 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  this  Society  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act  6  and  7 
Vict.,  Cap.  36,  intituled  **  An  Act  to  exempt  from  County,  Borough,  Parochial,  and 
other  Local  Rates,  Lands  and  Buildings  occupied  by  Scientific  or  Literary  Societies." 

Seal  of  Registry  of 
Friondly  !:k>cietiesL 

This  15th  day  of  January,  1895.  E.  W.  B. 
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THE  LAND  OF  THE  SIKH. 

By  Mr.  E.  Latond  (late  of  India). 

(Addreased  to  the  Society  is  the  Library,  on  Tuesday,  March  10th,  1903, 

at  7-30  p.m.) 

IT  would  DOt  be  fair  to  this  audience  to  plunge  into  the  Punjab  or  the 
land  of  the  Sikh  without  a  few  remarks  on  the  places  passed  by  the 
traveler  en  route.  The  most  popular  way  of  reaching  that  province 
of  our  Indian  Dependency  is  vid  the  Red  Sea,  Bombay,  and  the  Central 
Provinoes.  The  historical  Red  Sea  traversed,  a  safe  passage  of  the 
treacherous  Straits  of  Ba1>el-Mandeb  accomplished,  and  we  call  at  Aden, 
one  of  the  sentinels  of  the  British  Empire. 

This  view  of  the  harbour  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  extreme 
sterility  of  the  region,  and  when  rain  occasionally  does  fall  the  precious 
liquid  is  caught  from  all  conceivable  crevices  in  the  rocks,  and  stored 
in  the  manner  shown  in  this  picture,  to  be  meted  out  carefully  to 
purchasers.     When  the  tanks  are  empty,  condensed  water  is  resorted  to. 

Leaving  Aden,  and  well  in  the  gulf  of  that  name,  we  catch  a  distant 
glimpse  of  the  frowning  heights  of  Guardafui,  ih^  most  easterly  cape 
of  Africa^  and  shortly  after  we  are  steaming  across  the  Arabian  Sea 
with  our  course  set  something  like  east  by  north.  I  have  witnessed 
some  charming  mist  effects  on  this  sea,  especially  during  the  colder 
and  calmer  months  of  the  year.  When  travelling  westward,  instead  of 
eastward,  the  horizon  opposite  to  the  sunrise  is  outlined  by  mountain 
ranges,  with  mist-covered  slopes,  gently  merging  into  the  sea,  and 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  sandy  shore.  The  nearer  we  approach  it,  mirage- 
like it  recedes,  deceiving  us  knot  atfer  knot,  till  the  simrise,  increasing 
in  light,  dissipates  the  delusion,  and  we  see  nothing  but  the  endless 
waste  of  waters  before  us. 

Before  passing  out  of  this  interesting  sea  I  must  say  a  little  on 
the  wonderful  phosphorescence  of  its  waters.  Looking  down  the  ship's 
Bide  on  a  dark  night,  when  only  the  stars,  with  their  beautiful  lustre, 
light  up  the  sky,  we  see  the  dark  hull  of  the  vessel  belted  by  a  translucent 
belt  of   light.     The  millions   of  animaJculse  who  contribute  to  this 
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glorious  phenomenon  are  practically  invisible,  but  the  water  is  so  densely 
inhabited  by  them  that  their  luminosity  coalesces  when  excited  by  the 
friction  of  the  ship's  hull,  and  deep  down  the  outline  may  be  traced. 
Aft  the  chiuiaed-up  wake  scintillates  and  sparkles  till  lost  in  a  widening 
and  darkening  stream. 

After  a  nm  of  1,600  miles  from  Aden  the  coast-line  of  Bombay 
appears  on  our  portrbow.  This  gateway  to  Western  and  Central  India 
consisted  of  a  few  small  fishing  islands  enclosing  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world;  in  fact,  ite  name  in  Portuguese  betokens 
"Good  Harbour."  They  were  ceded  by  Portugal  to  England  as  a 
portion  of  the  marriage  settlement  of  Catherine  of  Braganza  to  Charles 
II.  In  1664  they  were  occupied  by  Sir  Abraham  Shipman,  who,  no 
doubt,  saw  their  strategic  value,  and  laid  th»  foundation  of  the  fort, 
some  of  the  walls  of  which  exist  to  this  day.  In  1668  the  famous  Elast 
India  Company  leased  the  islands  at  the  beggarly  rental  of  <£10  per 
annum.  Every  one  knows  how  rapidly  the  influence  of  the  company 
spread  over  India^  and,  once  in  possession  of  this  splendid  harbour  on 
the  western  coast,  rapid  changes  were  made.  The  lowlands  between 
the  islands  were  reclaimed.  Factories  were  established  and  trade 
encouraged.  Piracy  in  the  adjacent  waters  was  suppressed,  and  verj- 
soon  Bombay  became  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  emporiums  of 
commerce  hitherto  known. 

Bombay  itself  would  afford  sufficient  matter  for  a  paper,  so  we 
must  leave  its  magnificent  buildings  and  boulevards,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  its  plague-stricken  atmosphere,  to  proceed  to  the  Central 
Provinces  and  the  Punjab. 

This  is  the  station  we  book  at  for  Jubbulpore  and  Allahabeui,  and, 
before  leaving  the  searboard,  pass  through  a  splendid  grove  c^  cocoanut 
palms  loaded  with  fruit.  We  have  a  picture  here  from  the  same 
locality,  but  not  showing  to  advantage  the  grove  itself.  We  riiall 
see  no  more  of  these  graceful  productions  of  nature  which  provide 
meat  and  drink,  bed  and  roof  for  slothful  man.  Adieu,  noble  emblems 
of  plenty  I  for  we  know  when  we  see  your  rustling  towering  tops  that 
beside  you  the  banana  and  bread-fruit  flourish,  bursting  with  fatness. 

Penetrating  the  Western  Ghauts,  amidst  enchanting  scenery  of 
teak  jungles  and  acacia  bush,  under  leaping  cascades  by  overhanging 
crags,  we  emerge  on  the  gently  rolling  tableland  of  Khandeish.  Then 
through  fields  of  com  and  cotton,  over  the  plains  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  till  Jubbulpore  is  reached,  616  miles  from  Bombay.  Another 
200  miles  and  the  Jumna  is  crossed.  Allahabad  reached,  wh^re  the 
Calcutta  train  joins  us,  and  we  proceed  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
in  the  middle  of  the  doab  or  triangular  district  wedged  in  between 
the  Jumna  and  Ganges.  Here  we  catch  up  with  the  grand  trunk  road 
from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  a  splendid  triumph  of  Mogul  engineering. 
About  120  miles  from  Allahabad  we  arrive  at  Cawnpore.  Do  not 
shudder  at  the  name — the  shadow  of  Nana  Sahib  has  long  since  lifted 
from  the  blood-stained  city,  and  the  arts  of  peace  have  quite  obliterated 
the  racial  hatred  of  '57.     This  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  bathing  places. 

Here 'we  have  a  view  of  the  Ganges  and  Bithoor,  the  Nana's  home. 
Where  he  fled  to  from  British  vengeance  was  never  known.  To  the 
memory  of  the  innocent  victims  of  the  Nana's  butchery  is  erected  a 
fitting  monument.     This  is  a  view  of  the  exterior,  and  in  the  centre 
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of  the  large  and  exquisitely-lmed  well  stands  the  figure  of  the  great 
white  angel  with  crossed  plumes,  gazing  down  with  a  sympathetic  look, 
as  it  were,  into  the  gruesome  hollow  where  the  Nana  fiimg  the  objects 
of  his  hatred  and  fury. 

A  further  journey  150  miles  westward  brings  us  to  Agra.  Although 
this  city  is  not  a  part  of  the  Sikh  coimtry,  it  borders  on  the  Sikh  States, 
and,  ^&  its  history  is  not  only  interesting,  but  contemporaneous  to 
some  degree  with  that  of  the  Sikhs,  I  propose  to  here  commence  our 
detailed  interest  in  the  land  of  the  Sikh.  Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  are 
lovers  of  their  country's  past.  England's  Sovereigns,  Statesmen,  and 
poets  receive  posthumous  tribute  and  reverence.  Her  castles,  abbeys, 
halls,  and  cottages  are  lovingly  propped  up  to  resist  the  ravages  of 
Father  Time,  so  that  the  memory  may  hnger  on  deeds  and  scenes 
associated  with  the  infancy  of  the  nation.  A  nation  that  has  no  past 
is  as  poor  as  one  that  has  no  future ;  but  all  past,  present,  and  future, 
can  disappear  in  the  great  ocean  of  time  if  baaed  on  anything  else  but 
altruism.  The  Moguls  •  raised  an  Empire  in  India  unequalled  at  that 
period  for  splendom:  and  power,  leaving  such  monuments  in  their  first 
capital  (Agra)  as  shall  retain  their  beauty  and  freshness  for  centuries 
to  come.  Yet  who  is  there  left  to  bemoan  the  fall  of  that  Empire? 
iDtemal  decay  and  disregard  for  subject  races  have  done  their  work. 

We  have  here  the  Palace  of  Akbar,  one  of  the  wisest  of  his  dynasty, 
which  originated  from  Tartary  and  found  its  way  to  India  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  rich  and  productive  district  between  the 
Rajputana  Desert  and  the  Ganges  was  the  first  to  come  under 
his  sway,  and,  making  Agra  the  capital,  he  here  conserved  his  power 
for  50  years.  The  next  picture  is  the  tomb  that  covers  the  last  resting 
place  of  the  old  monarch.  Agra  is  situated  on  a  sweeping  bend  of  tlie 
Jimina^  and  in  a  strategic  position  is  erected  to  all  appearances  an 
impregnable  fort.  I  regret  I  have  been  unable  to  secure  a  photograph 
of  the  exterior.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  was  built  by  Shah  Jehan, 
Akbar's  grandson,  about  1630.  Over  two  and  a  half  centuries  have 
rolled  by  since  the  proud  cdd  Emperor  unfurled  his  standard  over  it, 
and  still  it  stands  in  wonderful  preservation  as  if  only  recently  from 
the  hands  of  the  builder.  Its  smooth  redstone  walls  rise  magestically 
from  the  great  moat,  and,  surrounded  by  huge  battlements,  present 
a  forbidding  appearance.  The  gateway  is  imposing  and  strong,  and 
was  once  fitted  with  a  drawbridge  and  portcullis,  but  for  the  aesthetic 
and  beautiful  we  must  seek  the  interior.  If  the  hand  of  the  old 
warrior  knew  how  to  wield  the  sword  and  his  military  brain  design  a 
fort,  his  heart  must  have  been  gentle  and  his  eye  tender  to  have  designed 
such  a  palace  and  mosque  as  are  foimd  in  Agra  Fort.  The  Durbar  Hall 
of  the  palace  is  the  central  room,  and  in  all  probability  was  the  most 
attitactive.  Closed  in  on  three  sides  by  apartments,  the  spacious 
tesselated  floor  is  covered  in  by  a  colonnaded  roof  opening  on  to  terraced 
gardens.  The  ceiling  is  handsomely  frescoed  and  corniced,  and  there 
are  still  traces  of  delicate  j>ainting  and  gilding.  When  our  King 
visited  the  place  as  Prince  of  Wales  a  part,  of  the  ceiling  was  restored 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  original.  The  private 
apartments  of  the  Empress  are  of  white  marble,  with  perforated  screens 
of  the  same  material.  This  picture  shows  to  advantage  the  delicacy 
of  the  tracery.     Marble  baths,  luxuriously   got  up  with   illuminated 
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» 
cascades,  are  erected  for  the  pleasing  convenience  of  the  Rojal  bathers. 
For  political  reasons  Shah  Jehan  possessed  a  Hindoo  wife.  Her  palace 
still  stands  in  the  fort,  and  doee  not  lack  in  grandeur,  but  the  architecture 
is  distinctly  Hindoo,  and  bedecked  with  mTthological  carvings  to  please 
Hindoo  tastes. 

From  the  walls  of  the  fort,  away  in  the  distance,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  can  be  seen  that  beautiful  mausoleum  the  Taj  Mahal,  o£ 
wonderful  proportions,  symmetry,  and  softness.  It  stands  on  a  terraced 
base  of  stone  with  steps  leading  down  to  the  river,  into  which  it  casts 
its  dazzling  reflection.  Observe  the  perfect  contour  of  the  great  dome, 
a  contour  which  modem  architects  have  attempted  to  imitate  but  failed, 
and  as  an  example  this  picture  will  show  the  difference.  It  is  the 
Town  Hall,  Bombay,  and  designed  by  the  eminent  architect  Stevens, 
who  has,  to  a  great  extent,  combined  East  with  West ;  but  in  respect  to 
domes  I  fear  he  has  failed.  The  setting  of  the  Taj  is  no  less  beautiful 
than  the  mausoleum  itself — the  slender  minarets  which  grace  the  four 
comers,  the  foliage  in  which  it  is  buried,  the  long  fountain  in  front  to 
catch  the  reflection,  all  intensely  fascinating  and  romantic.  It  towers 
up  360  feet  of  pure  white  marble  throughout ;  the  interior  is  splendidly 
decorated  in  mosaics  of  precious  stones,  all  smoothed  over  like  glass. 
The  Emperor  Shah  Jehan's  S€u*cophagu8  rests  beneath  the  dome,  and  in 
the  basement,  no  less  beautiful,  that  of  his  wife,  Mehd  Ali,  who  pre- 
deceased him  by  several  years. 

Shah  Jehan  transferred  his  capital  to  Delhi  in  1647,  and  a  few  years 
later  commenced  his  troubles,  which  brought  him  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  His  eldest  son  revolted,  and  seized  several  outlying  districts 
of  the  Empire.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  the  march  of  his  third 
son,  Aurungzebe,  from  the  Southern  Provinces,  'who,  with  a  powerful 
following,  defeated  his  brother,  seized  Delhi,  and  deposed  his  aged 
father.  "Hie  venerable  old  Emperor  was  carried  to  Agra  and  confined 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  fort  palace  where  he  had  reigned  supreme. 
The  room  was  specially  chosen  for  him,  gratifying  a  desire  to  spend 
his  last  years  gazing  on  the  mausoleum  of  his  dead  Empress.  The 
single  window  of  the  apartment  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river 
and  Taj,  and  at  this  apertm^  the  old  warrior  sat  for  16  years,  till 
death  ended  his  sufferings,  and  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  above  the 
sarcophagus  of  his  consort.  In  contrast  to  the  splendours  of  the  fort, 
palace,  and  Taj  is  the  miserable  collection  of  mud  houses  called  the 
city,  where  poverty-stricken  artisans  manufacture  all  classes  of  textile 
goods,  gold  lace  work,  brassware  and  marble  sculpture,  also  wood 
turning  and  lacquering.  About  150  miles  north  is  Delhi,  of  which  this 
is  a  bird's  eye  view  from  one  of  the  mosques.  Situated  on  a 
plateau  600  feet  above  the  sea  level,  this  splendid  city  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall 
seven  miles  in  circuit,  and  access  is  gained  to  the  city  by  several  fine 
srates.  Here,  to  within  recent  years,  reigned  the  last  of  the  great  line  of 
Mogul  rulers,  and  even  now  the  Indian  Government  pajrs  a  stipend 
to  the  representative  of  the  dynasty,  who  has,  however,  been  deprived 
of  all  powers.  Musjids,  or  mosques,  abound,  but  the  lai^gest  and  most 
important  is  tlie  Jumna  Musjid,  of  which  this  slide  is  a  good  picture. 
Delhi  was  to  the  Mahometans  of  India  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the 
Jews,  and  Shah  Jehan,  with  his  usual  keenness,  had  political  reasons 
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well  as  religious  for  erecting  ibis  Moslem  temple.  Little  did  he  or  his 
successors  imagine  that  a  mightier  power  than  theirs  would  hold  a 
pageant  in  sight  of  its  walls  such  as  has  never  been  seen  before,  and 
that,  too,  under  the  aegis  of  the  despised  Christian.  Its  massive  walls 
of  black  and  white  marble,  relieved  by  granite  and  sandstone,  its 
sweeping  arches  and  colonnades,  its  towering  minarets  and  spreading 
pavements,  where  the  faithfxil  prostrate  themselves  for  prayer,  all 
give  one  the  impression  that  the  genius  of  Shah  Jehan  was  incomparable. 

Besides  the  imperial  works  there  are  interesting  ruins  of  the  palaces 
of  the  omrahs,  or  nobler,  in  older  and  deserted  parts  of  Delhi.  As 
the  throne  tottered  these  lordly  families  dissolved,  and  the  majority 
of  them  have  disappeared.  Province  after  province  was  lopped  off 
from  imperial  sway  either  by  the  assertion  of  the  governors  as 
independent  states,  of  which  Hyderabad  and  its  Nizam  in  the  south 
is  a  surviving  example,  or  by  the  ravages  of  the  Mahrattas,  till  the 
dawn  of  the  last  century  saw  a  complete  reduction  of  the  Empire  to 
the  single  province  of  Delhi  with  but  feeble  power  even  for  a  King,  as 
the  titular  head  was  then  called.  The  downfall  of  the  historical  line 
was  completed  in  the  mutinous  outbreak  of  1857,  when  Delhi  threw 
in  its  lot  with  the  mutineers,  and  was  besieged  by  the  British  and 
captured.     Ever  since  it  has  been  under  our  rule. 

There  are  many  ruins  of  which  little  is  known  at  the  present  day, 
and  may  have  belonged  to  a  still  earlier  Delhi  than  that  of  the  Moguls. 
Here  are  ruins  of  cloisters  which  have  seen  happier  days.  A  remarkable 
monument  is  the  Ehutab,  which  we  see  in  our  next  picture,  240  feet 
high,  with,  a  staircase  inside  leading  to  the  top.  It  has  stood  for  800 
years  a  memorial  of  the  schemes  of  Kutab  Mah  unfinished,  like  the 
colunms  on  Calton  Hill,  Edinbiurgh. 

Delhi  lies  on  the  borders  of  the  Sikh  country,  and  immediately  the 
traveller  for  the  north  leaves  it  he  is  in  the  Sikh  States,  of  which 
Patiala  is  the  most  famous  and  its  chief,  well  known  in  English  society. 
We  are  now  in  a  region  well  out  of  the  tropics,  and  the  seasons  have 
a  slight  resemblance  to  those  of  southern  Europe.  Unfortunately,  the 
two  extremes  of  temperature  are  obtained  in  its  climate,  due,  no  doubt; 
to  the  dryness  of  the  air.  In  summer  I  have  known  it  to  be  115  deg. 
Fahr.  in  the  shade,  and  close  on  200  deg.  in  the  sun,  whereas  m  winter 
the  temperature  drops  to  freezing  point,  and  frequently  tliiii  ice  is 
found  of  a  morning  on  shallow  pools.  The  country  is  absolutely  flat 
right  up  to  the  base  of  that  impenetrable  and  mighty  mountain  chain 
on  the  north-east  and  down  to  the  sea,  700  miles  away  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  From  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  on  the  south-east 
to  the  wild  borderland  of  the  Afghan  hills  on  the  north-west,  this 
huge  territory,  practically  700  miles  by  500,  hardly  possesses  a  hillock. 
It  comprises  the  provinces  of  Rajputana,  Pimjab,  anid  Sinde. 
Rajputana  is  poorly  watered,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  a  desert ; 
nevertheless,  it  possesses  a  few  cities  of  fair  size,  like  Johdpur,  Bikanir, 
and  Jeysulmere,  and  is  the  home  of  those  parsimonious  bankers  and 
moneylenders,  the  Marwarries,  the  parasites  of  Indian  society  of  all 
grades.  Sinde  is  also  a  desert,  but  it  is  favoured  by  the  waters  of  the 
Indus,  which  run  like  a  great  artery  through  the  centre  of  the  province. 
Irrigation  is  put  to  good  use,  and  is  being  yearly  extended  with  immense 
benefits,  but  for  perfection  in  this  branch  of  engineering  we  must  seek 
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the  premier  province,  the  Punjab,  witli  ite  magnificent  river  system. 

Eight  or  ten  feet  below  the  alluvial  crust  in  northern  Punjab  are  strata 

of  sand  of  unknown  depth  abounding  with  sea  shells.     I  have  noticed 

when  well-sinking  in  Multan  that  the  deeper  you  excavate  in  these  strata 

the  coarser  become  the  grains  of  sand,  and  have  no  doubt  if  a  sufficient 

depth  were  reached  pebbles  would  be  found ;  but  this  substratum  is  so 

satm-ated  with  fresh  water  that  50  to  60  feet  is  ample  to  supply  an 

abundance  of  the  liquid  for  agriculturists  when  the  surface  irrigation 

fails.      I  am,  however,  anticipating  my  subject.     On  our  way  to  the 

heart  of  the  province  we  pass  Umballa,  the  junction  for  Simla,  and 

skirting  the  northern  limits  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  States,  we  catch  a  glimpse 

of  the  Himalayas.     I  remember  well  when  I  first  saw  the  snowy  peaks 

something  like  tlus  picture  from  the  hot,  burning  plsuns.     It  made 

one  long  to  be  on  their  heights.     Those  mountain  kings  were  the  origin 

of  the  vast  plain  we  were  travelling  over,  and  though  the  sea  is  700 

miles  from  their  base,  yet  at  one  time  the  storms  beat  against  their 

foundations.     Still  they  rose  majestically,  and  by  means  of  the  monsoon 

rains,  the  melting  snows,  and  the  erosion  of  their  slopes  gradually  silted 

up  the  apex  of  the  Arabian  Sea.     This  process  is  still  proceeding  at 

the  delta  of  the  Indus,  but  as  the  coast-line  has  advanced  towards  the 

sea  the  monsoon  influence  has  declined,  and  now  the  whole  reg^ion  is 

practically  rainless,  or  was,  but  irrigation  is  converting  the  desert  into 

a  garden,  and  the  rainfall  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  but  is  still  only 

scanty.     At  Umballa  we  see  the  gaunt  forms  of  many  Sikhs,  and  they 

become  more  numerous  as  we  proceed.     After  Ludhinana,   our  next 

station,  is  passed,  we  dash  over  a  splendid  girder  bridge  that  spans 

the  Sutlej,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Indus,  which  takes  its  rise  at 

a  taJ  or  lake  nestling  in  the  heart  of  the  Himalayas  not  far  from 

the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  Brahmiapootreu     It  is  a  shallow  but  very 

broad  river,  and  its  sandy  banks  are  ever  widening.     In  some  places 

it  overflows,  and  then  for  scores  of  miles  on  either  side  of  the  stream 

the  country  is  inundated,  devastating  temporarily  the  dwellings  of  the 

agriculturists,  who  flee  to  the  railway  embankments,  and  there  encamp 

till  the  floods   subside.       The  Sutlej  and  the  Indus  form  the  outer 

boundaries,  as  it  were,  of  the  triangular  district  watered  by  the  rivers 

of  the  Pimjab.     The  watersheds  of  both  are  on  the  northern  slopes 

of  the  Himalayas,  whereas  the  Jhelum,  Chenab,  and  Ravi  take  their 

rise  on  the  southern  watershed.     Here  are  good  pictures  of  the  Jhelum 

in  its  course  through  Ceishmere. 

The  course  of  the  Indus  is  interesting,  and  to  all  appearances  the 
river  is  pre-Himalayan.  From  its  rise  on  the  northern  or  mid-northern 
slopes,  in  all  probability,  amidst  scenes  as  as  represented  by  this 
picture,  it  flows  in  a  north-westerly  direction  for  500  miles,  then, 
forming  a  right  angle  bend,  it  intersects  a  spur  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
enters  the  Punjab  through  a  series  of  gorg-es  it  has  cut  in  its  course, 
the  walls  of  which  are  of  considerable  height^  giving  rise  to  the  theory 
that  they  have  risen  subsequently  to  the  existence  of  the  river. 
Unfortunately  I  have  no  slide  of  the  identical  gorges,  but  here  is 
another  Indian  river  which  has  cut  its  way  through  similar  rock.  After 
entering  the  Punjab  it  flows  south  for  about  400  miles,  and  is  joined 
in  the  vicinity  of  Multan  by  the  other  foiu"  streams,  and,  forming  a 
mighty  mshing  torrent  for  another  400  miles,  it  discharges  into  the 
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Arabian  Sea.  A  great  proportion  of  the  waters  that  form  these  rivers 
gink  into  the  substratum  of  sand,  and,  when  the  summer  heat  lessens, 
the  melting  snows  of  the  Himalayas  cease  to  supply  the  water  courses, 
with  the  result  that  the  agriculturist  draws  from  the  inmiense  under- 
ground reservoir  for  his  winter  crops. 

We  must,  however,  return  to  our  tour  and  call  at  Aniritsir,  the 
favourite  city  of  the  Sikhs.  It  was  in  Amritair  that  the  founders  of 
their  sect  raised  the  Sikh  faith,  and  here  the  pool  oi  immortality  is 
situated.  You  will  see  it  is  a  large  reservoir  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
A  gold  sheathed  fane  is  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  pool,  and 
approached  throiigh  this  gate  by  a  pretty  bridge.  Thousands  of  pilgrims 
are  constantly  streaming  over  this  causeway  to  do  obeisance  to  the 
open  volume  of  sacred  writ  enshrined  under  the  gold-€overed  dome  of 
the  temple.  I  joined  the  stream,  but  before  I  was  allowed  to  enter  I 
had  to  exchange  my  polluting  leather  shoes  for  cloth  ones,  kept  at 
the  gate  for  the  use  of  strangers.  This  is  a  view  of  the  temple  its^. 
The  interior  is  draped  with  handsome  curtains  of  silk,  plush,  and  gold ; 
on  the  shrine,  also  draped,  is  laid  the  book  containing  the  teachings  of 
their  apostle  Guru  Nanuck,  and  handed  down  to  posterity  by  one  of 
his  successors,  Guru  Govind.  This  book,  the  Sikhs  say,  is  the  only 
material  object  of  their  worship,  and  thus  distinctly  separate  thems^ves 
from  the  Hindoo  cxilt,  with  its  many  base  and  vile  forms  of  idolatry. 
From  the  fine,  clean-cut  features  of  this  race,  their  manly  bearing  and 
dignified  behaviour,  it  is  evident  the  Sikhs  are  not  entirely  indigenous 
to  this  part  of  the  country,  and,  moreover,  though  the  dominating  race, 
form  only  about  one-third  of  the  total  population  of  the  Punjab.  Very 
probably  they  are  a  mixture  of  Rajput  and  Afghan,  as  this  province  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  meeting  place  of  the  two  nationalitie©.  To  the 
Rajput,  Mahometanism,  with  its  ruthless  disregard  for  animal  life,  is 
abhorrent,  and  to  the  Afghan,  with  his  precept  of  one  God  and  Mahomet 
bis  prophet,  the  Hindoo  belief  in  a  multiplicity  of  gods  is  detestable. 
It  was  the  fusion  of  the  opposing  beliefs  that  Nanuck  and  Govind,  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  had  to  undertake,  and  the 
result  is  the  compromise  we  now  see  in  the  tenets  held  by  their  "  Sikhs," 
which  mean  disciples.  The  cow  is  still  venerated  by  them  according  to 
Hindoo  teaching,  but  they  are  at  liberty  to  eat  other  classes  of  animal 
food.  They  believe  in  a  personal  and  spiritual  God,  capable  of  approach 
without  the  intermediary  priest,  a  system  which  is  not  possessed  by 
the  Hindoos,  so  crushed  down  by  priestcraft.  Nanuck,  the  first  teacher 
of  the  new  faith,  disc-.ouraged  political  interference.  His  followers  were 
few,  and  persecuted  by  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  alike ;  but  in  spite  of 
this  his  believers  increased.  There  was  much  in  the  teaching:  oi  one 
God  and  no  representative— His  spiritual  presence  to  meet  human 
demands.  Thus  the  race  became  gradually  established,  and  Nanuck 
appointed  a  successor  before  his  death.  A  century  later  Govind,  also 
a  successor,  but  of  a  martial  character,  unified  the  Sikhs,  gave  them  a 
political  status,  and  called  them  "Singhs,"  or  soldiers.  Thus  arose 
the  military  power,  which  in  later  years  became  such  a  terror  to  north- 
west India. 

The  presence  of  a  Christian  stranger  in  the  temple  caused  no 
consternation,  as  it  would  have  done  in  a  Hindoo  temple  or  Mahometan 
mosque;    on  the  other  hand,  civility  was  shown  me,  and  a  passage 
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cleared  by  the  officials  for  me,  to  see  aiiTthing  of  interest.  In  addition 
to  their  visit  to  the  temple  the  Sikh  pilgrims  immerse  themselvee  in 
the  pool,  of  which  this  picture  is  another  view.  One  can  imagine  the 
condition  of  the  stagnant  liquid  that  is  supposed  to  wash  away  the 
guilt  of  many  thousands  of  bathers  when  it  only  washes  off  the  dust 
of  weary  marches  through  the  wilderness.  These  religious  bathing 
places  are  the  curse  of  Indisk,  being  pestilential  hot-beds,  but  dare  not 
be  interfered  with  by  the  authorities.  A  run  of  forty  miles  from 
Amritsar,  and  the  traveller  is  in  Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
Here  is  a  good  view  of  the  city. 

Lahore,  once  the  meeting  place  of  the  ''  Khalsa,''  or  commonwealth, 
which  Govind  proclaimed  could  be  composed  of  even  five  singhfi,  this 
number  being  sufficient  to  invoke  his  spirit,  which  would  guide  them 
in  their  deliberations.  Lahore,  the  pride  of  the  strong  man  Runjeet^ 
who  controlled  the  restless  spirits  his  martial  race  produced,  and  gave 
them  power  over  the  inferior  races  of  the  Punjab.  Lahore,  the  centre 
to  which  the  armies  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
marched  and  won  the  famous  battles  of  Sobraon,  Mudkhee,  and 
Ferozesliah.  Lahore,  the  home  and  training  groimd  of  Rudyard  Kipling, 
to  whom  the  gardens  seen  in  these  pictures  werei,  no  doubt,  a  favourite 
spot.  Lahore,  the  theatre  of  great  pageants,  where  the  wily  Afghan, 
the  treacherous  Pathan,  the  proud  Rajpoot,  the  chivalrouB  Sikh,  the 
obsequious  Bengalee,  and  the  reserved,  unbending  Briton  have  met, 
feigning  to  know  each  other  as  friends,  but  hearts  bursting  with 
distrust. 

Runjeet  Singh,  the  last  of  the  Sikh  monarchs,  kept  adding  glory  for  40 
years  to  his  already  illustrious  name,  and  built  up  for  himself  a  kingdom, 
well  governed  and  rich.  The  adjacent  provinces  of  Cashmere  and 
Bhawalpore  were  his  feudatories,  and  as  the  Mogul  influence  through  tlie 
country  declined  his  was  in  the  ascendancy.  Protection  was  extended 
to  the  Punjabi  ryot«,  resulting  in  their  prosperity.  The  Sikhs  were 
drilled  and  trained  by  European  officers,  and  made  into  efficient 
soldiers,  armed  with  the  most  perfect  weapons  of  the  time.  His  coffers 
in  Lahore  Fort,  of  which  this  is  a  good  picture,  were  full,  and  he  had 
justly  earned  for  himself  the  proud  designation  of  "  Lion  of  the  Pimjab  " ; 
but  he  overlooked  a  great  fact — the  fact  that  he  was  f ortal. 

Oriental  history  abounds  with  instances  where  monarchs  failed  to 
appoint  strong  successors  in  their  own  lifetime,  and  obtain  allegiance 
from  the  army  and  people  before  demise,  with  the  consequence  that 
disruption  of  their  kingdoms  has  taken  place. 

The  late  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  was  wise  when  he  appointed  his 
successor  well  before  his  death,  and  obtained  the  allegiemce  of  the  nobles 
and  army  to  his  appointed  heir;  otherwise,  his  death  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  revolt,  and  Afghanistan  would  have  been  plunged 
into  civil  war.  Runjeet  Singh  in  his  last  hours  clung  to  the  throne,  hoping 
against  hope,  issuing  his  orders  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  government. 
Propitiation  fires  of  butter  were  flaming  all  the  way  from  Lahore  to 
his  favourite  shrine,  100  miles  away ;  but  in  spite  of  all  invoking  the 
lion's  spirit  fled  one  morning  in  1839,  and  this  temb  marks  his  last 
resting  place.  Then  commenced  a  series  of  horrors,  which,  even  for 
an  Asiatic  court,  were  terrible.  The  legal  heir  was  an  infant  named 
Dhuleep  Singh,  who  eventually  ended  his  days  in  banishment  in  this 
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countiy;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  find  a  minister  strong  enough  to 
support  Dhuleep  and  his  mother.  The  army  was  powerful,  and  its 
sympathy  was  the  deciding  factor.  Rich  claimant  after  claimant  came 
forward  and  bribed  the  military  commanders  to  be  accepted  as  the 
heady  but  treachery  and  assassination  thwarted  all  ambition,  and  as 
quickly  aa  these  aspirants  rose  they  disappeared.  The  hopes  of  the 
more  rational  and  patriotic  were  centred  on  Ghulab  Singh,  a  brave 
and  distinguished  general  who  had  rendered  good  service  to  the  Sikh 
State.  The  Punjayets  or  conmiittees  representing^ the  army  offered  him 
the  chieftainship,  after  having  failed  to  persuade  Peshora  Singh,  another 
influential  and  prudent  noble,  to  accept  it.  At  this  juncture  the 
British  Grovemmemt,  as  an  interested  observer,  informed  the  Durbar  or 
council  that  whoever  was  appointed  might  be  looked  on  as  chief  minister 
only,  but  as  sovereign  successor  they  recognised  the  legal  heir, 
Dhuleep  Singh.  The  young  prince's  mother  assumed  the  regency,  but 
the  difficulty  was  to  control  the  army,  and  an.  invitation  was  sent  to 
the  British  to  occupy  Lahore  by  a'  force ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  a 
small  garrison  in  the  heart  of  the  Punjab  would  have  been  at  the 
mercy  of  the  turbulent  and  powerful  Sikh  army.  The  offer,  therefore, 
was   declined,  and  not  a  single  British  soldier  crossed  the  Sutlej. 

To  return  to  Ghulab  Singh— after  distributing  a  quarter  of  a  million 
to  the  army,  he,  with  his  usual  cunning,  declined  the  leadership  in 
favour  again  of  Peshora  Singh,  who,  however,  was  shortly  after 
murdered  at  the  instigation  o|  the  queen-regent.  Ghulab  then  dis- 
appeared with  aa  large  following  to  Cashmei^,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  out  the  Afghans,  who  were  making  inciursions  into 
that  territory.  He  rooted  himself- at  Jamoo,  one  of  the  border  strong- 
holds of  Cashmere,  and  did  much  to  restrain  the  Cashmeiian  forces 
from  taking  part  in  the  keen  conflict  which  took  place  later  on  between 
the  British  and  Sikhs.  The  army,  more  restless  than  ever  now,  divided 
their  allegiance  between  two  nobles,  Lai  Singh  and  Tej  Singh.  These 
two  would  no  doubt  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  other  unfortunates 
before  them,  but  the  queen  regent,  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of 
anarchy,  incited  the  army  to  invade  the  Cis-Sutlej  States,  which  were 
under  British  protection.  This  was  resented  at  first  by  the  troops, 
but,  persevering  in  her  schemes,  the  fatal  step  was  taken,  and  the 
Sutlej  crossed.  In  the  meantime  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  as  Govemor- 
Greneral,  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  were  preparing 
for  the  inevitable.  All  the  available  British  forces  were  concentrated 
at  places  near  the  Sutlej,  and  on  December  12th,  1845,  the  opening 
battle  of  the  campaign  was  fought,  followed  quickly  by  others  at 
Ferozeshah,  Aliwal,  and  Sobraon,  where  the  Sikh  army  suffered  a 
crushing  defeat.  The  campaign  was  short,  sharp,  and  decisive,  and 
ended  in  the  treaty  of  Lahore,  one  of  the  provisions  of  which  was  the 
delivering  up  of  the  famous  diamond  "  Kohinoor  "  to  our  late  sovereign. 
The  Sikh  army  was  completely  demoralised,  and  the  presence  of  the 
British  forces  in  Lahore  kept  it  from  reorganising.  With  the  occupation 
of  the  country  came  also  a  mutiial  admiration  between  the  two  races. 
Both  sides  had  fought  bravely  and  well,  and  little  did  they  foresee 
that  in  a  few  years  Sikh  and  Briton  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  resist  a  ccHnmon  foe.  This  is  a  picture  of  a  detachment  of  one 
of  the  Punjabi  regiments  drilling. 
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The  regency  of  the  dowager  queen  was  recognised,  and  Dhuleep 
Singh,  the  infant  prince,  was  proclaimed  sovereign;  but  insurrectioos 
commenced  to  disturb  the  country  again,  and  the  province  was 
eventually  annexed.  Dhuleep  Singh,  the  infant  Maharajah,  was  brought 
to  England  and  an  annuity  bestowed  on  him.  Cashmere  was  handed 
over  to  Ghulab  Singh  for  his  services  of  restraint  and  neutrality  during 
the  conflict.  Thus  passed  away  the  power  of  one  of  the  finest  races 
India  has  produced,  and  there  fell  into  our  hands  a  virgin  territory, 
for  the  Sikhs  had  not  developed  one-fifth  of  it,  with  unbounded  possibili- 
ties. When  peace  and  quiet  were  restored  the  rising  generation  of 
Sikhs  found  that  honourable  service  could  be  obtained  in  the  British 
army,  and  numbers  enlisted;  and  though  only  a  few  years  later  the 
great  mutiny  broke  out  and  spread  with  appcJling  quickness,  our  new 
friends  remained  staunch,  their  martial  instincts  are  satisfied,  and 
we  have  here  a  fine  picture  of  some  of  their  officers.  Permit  me  to  say 
that  amongst  our  Asiatic  troops  there  are  none  more  brave  and  loyal 
than  the  gallant  disciples  of  Nanuck  and  Govind.  The  Punjab 
argiculturists,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  not  Sikhs,  but  Mahometans  and 
Hindoos,  finding  better  protection  of  property  imder  the  new  regime 
than  under  Rimjeet,  soon  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  proved  what  their 
native  heath  was  capable  of.  No  deep,  wide  furrow  is  needed  to  turn 
up  the  dry,  parched  plains  of  alluvial  soil  into  fertile  sweetness.  No 
monsoon  clouds  are  expected  to  burst  and  water  this  region,  so  remote 
from  their  usual  course— nay!  why  should  they  come  where  no  leafy 
bowers  or  rustling  foliage  appeal  to  their  cooling  influence,  as  down 
south  in  the  tropics  ?  No  anxious  farmer  spends  weary  hours  watching 
and  waiting  for  the  showers  to  bring  his  seed  to  blade,  ear,  and  full 
com,  whilst  his  heart  is  hardening,  and  he  cries,  "Where,  oh !  where  is 
the  over-ruling  Providence?"  No  grasping  Shylock  stands  at  the 
husbandman's  gates  watching  the  reapers  plying  their  sickles  and 
gloating  over  the  prospect  of  seizing  half  the  harvest  home  as  his  share 
for  trifles  advanced  in  time  of  need.  Tlie  rivers  of  the  Punjab  have 
made  conditions  of  life  very  different  to  those  in  other  parte  of  India. 
I  have  often  been  asked  why  the  system  of  irrigation  adopted  in  the 
Sikh  provinces  cannot  be  adopted  in  districts  where  famine  has  stalked 
and  devastated.  In  the  first  place,  the  rivers  that  flow  through  those 
regions  do  not  take  their  rise  amidst  melting  snows,  and  consequently 
are  in  flood  only  in  the  rainy  season,  when  an  abundaoice  of  water  is 
procurable  without  irrigation.  When  the  rain  ceases  they  subside 
into  mere  streams  30  or  40  feet  below  the  surface,  and  dry  up  entirely 
in  times  of  drought.  "Why  not  conserve  their  waters?"  one  says. 
"  How  much  could  be  conserved  for  the  large  demands  of  agriculture 
in  an  arid  climate?  You  know  how  costly  such  a  process  is  for  small 
domestic  wants  in  rich  Britain — ^what,  think  you,  would  be  the  cost 
for  larger  wants  in  a  comparatively  poor  country  like  India?  Besides 
this,  the  undulating  country  is  not  the  country  for  irrigation,  and  it 
is  the  undulating  country  that  suffers  most  in  times  of  drought." 

The  wecdth  of  the  Punjab,  or  wealth  such  as  is  known  in  India,  is 
rather  equally  distribut€«d,  and  if  the  socialist  seeks  a  land  where,  in 
comparative  ease,  the  simple  rustic  raises  his  com,  cotton,  and  lactic 
drinks  on  a  heritage  unburdened  by  restriction,  let  him  visit  the  land 
of  the  five  rivers.     It  is  true  personal  discomfort  may  be  caused  by 
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brazen  heat  and  violent  dust-storms,  but  the  date  palms  around  the 
humUe   farmste&d   afford  cooling   shade  for   the  family's   afternoon 
siesta,  or  for  the  busy  housewife,  who,  in  her  spare  hours  from  the 
toil  of  field  and  home,  spins  her  warp  and  woof  for  the  hand-made 
fabrics  which  are  woven  by  the  village  weaver;    or  in  ihe  shade  of  the 
palms  she  may  grind  her  com  and  bake  the  wholesome  unleavened 
bread  for  the  daily  meals.     How  is  this  state  of  affairs  brought  about 
where  there  is  practically  no  rain  1     By  an  interested  Crovemment.     Two 
principles  have  actuated  it— first,  to  tap  the  splendid  rivers  and  run 
canals  like  main  arteries  wherever  gravitation  will  cany  the  water; 
secondly,  to  encourage  settlement  on  the  land  with  easy  terms  to  those 
who  will  cultivate,  and  thus  prevent  its  appropriation  by  indolent 
wealthy  parajsitee  who  would  soon  bleed  the  small  farmer  and  destroy 
his  independence.     It  is  most  interesting  to  watch  the  development  of 
a  taluka  or  district  with  its  principal  town.     As  fast  as  the  Government 
cuts  the  main  canal  in  the  soft  alluvial  soil  and  parcels  out  the  land,  the 
ryot  trenches  his  small  watercourses  and  connects  up  to  the  main  artery. 
Then  in  the  middle  of  his  plot  of  a  score  or  two  acres  he  sinks  a  shallow 
well,  into  which  the  river  water  runs.     The  river  itself  may  be  anything 
from  one  mile  to  fifty  nule®  away,  but  the  water  rises  in  the  field  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.     An  ingenious  Persian  wheel  is  erected, 
an  endless  rush  chain  with  earthem  jars  thrown  over  the  wheel,  a  pair 
of  oxen,  blindfolded,  yoked  on,  and  the  dyked  beds  of  his  field,  in  which 
he  has  scratched  his  furrow  and  scattered  his  seed,  are  flooded.     Night 
and  day  at  times  the  steady  strecun  o£  red-tinged  water  is  raised,  carry- 
ing in  suspension  the  vegetable  matter  gathered  by  the  sliding  and 
melting  snows  from  the  forestrclad  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalayas. 
As  regularly  as  day  follows  night  those  giant  mountains  begin  early  in 
May  to  divest  themselves  of  their  white  winter  mantles  till  the  permanent 
snow  line  is  reached,  which  is  about  August;   then  the  waters  begin 
to  subside,  and  the  resourceful  farmer  lengthens  his  chain  of  jars  till 
the  rivers  become  so  low  that  the  water  will  not  flow  to  his  farm.     Not 
daunted  by  this,  he  tapws  by  deeper  wells  the  saturated  substratum 
of  sand,  moves  the  wheel  to  the  new  position,  and  obtains  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  from  this  immense  reservoir,  which  has  become  charged 
during  the  flooding  of  the  rivers.     The  result  of  this  bountiful  supply 
of  water  is   three  crops   in    the    year.        Wheat    is    sown    in    late 
Novwnber,  and  watered  when  in  seed  by  the  substrata  water  till  the 
blade  appears,  then  by  dews.     It  is  reaped  in  April,  and  the  ground 
prepared  for  maize,  which  receives  the  first  of  the  irrigation  waters. 
When  this  is  garnered,  about  July,  tubers,  such  as  turnips  and  carrots, 
are  planted,  for  the  use  of  the   cattle  during  winter.        This  is  the 
Ijrocedure  year  after  year,  with  some  little  variation,  and  still  the  ground 
yields  abundantly.     A  little  manuring  is  done,  but  the  farmer  does  not 
go  beyond  the  sheds  of  his  six  to  ten  yoke  of  oxen  to  procure  the 
fertilising  agent.     Cattle,  as  can  be  well  imagined,  are  cheap,  and  a 
prime  pair  of  bidls  onay  be  had  for  a  couple  of  pounds.     In  the  cases 
of  new  settlers  Government  makes  advances  for  the  purchase  of  cattle 
and   implements    which    are    redeemed     when     the     land     produces. 
Agriculturists'   banks  are  opened,  and   thrift  encouraged.     Railways, 
which  can  be  very  cheaply  constructed  in  such  level  country,  are  run 
through  prosperous  districts,  carrying  the  produce  to  distant  and  less- 
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favoured  localities.  A  good  portion  of  the  Punjab  wheat  and  grain  is 
exported  to  Europe,  and  consequently  the  country  is  depleted  ol  food- 
stuffs. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  good  harvests  are  not  tak^i  adVantage 
of  and  grain  stored  by  the  Government  in  times  of  pl^ity,  so  that  in  times 
of  need  food  may  be  had  at  the  doors  of  the  perishing,  instead  of 
having  to  be  brought  back  at  enormous  cost.  Buildings  are  chei^ly 
erected  from  sun-dried  bricks,  made  of  micar-ladea  clay  and  straw 
chaff,  which  can  be  had  anywhere;  reeds  are  spread  on  the  rafters 
and  plastered  with  clay,  forming  flat  roofs,  which  may  be  used  for 
various  purposes. 

Gradually  the  Punjab  is  changing,  and  the  desert  will  one  day  be 
a  garden.  Already  trees  of  fair  proportions  have  sprung  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  towns.  Fruit  culture  is  on  the  increase,  and  its  melons, 
grapes,  peaches,  leecheys,  quotz,  and  apricots  are  well  known. 

India's  strength  will  be  a  happy  and  contented  peopTe,  not  the 
expensive  so-called  strategic  frontier  railways  and  defences  erected 
after  military  whims  to  repeA.  an  imaginary  foe  beyond  the  Hindoo  Eooeh. 
The  happiness  of  the  country  means  its  development,  and  not  least 
ripe  for  development  is  the  vast  land  of  the  Sikh,  with  its  fine  rivers. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


"  Nakrativb  of  Cruises  in  thb  Mbditerranban  in  H.M.S.  '  £ubtalus  ' 

AND    '  ChANTICLHBB  '     DUUINa    THB    GrBEK    WaB    OF    InDBPBNDHNCB 

(1822-J1826)."  By  William  Black,  L.R.C.S.E.,  Surgeon,  H.M.S. 
"  Chanticleer."  With  an  appendix  oo  the  climate,  and  meteoro- 
logical and  nosological  tables.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Black,  F.R.C.S.E. 
Preface,  contenta  356  pp.  Two  coloured  plates  and  18  other 
illustrations.     Edinburgh:     Oliver  and  Boyd.     1900. 

"Thb  Fish  River  Bush,  South  Africa,  and  its  Wild  Animals."  By 
W.  T.  Black,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A. ;  Assistant  Surgeon,  Army  Medical 
Staff.  Preface,  contents,  five  full-page  illustrations  (no  index), 
list  of  contemporary  illustrations.  Edinburgh:  Toung  J. 
Pentland.     1901. 

The  above  two  volumes  have  been  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Editor, 
Dr.  Black,  and  we  are  mach  indebted  to  liim  for  these  interesting  additions 
to  our  Library. 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Wm.  Black  is  just  the  sort  we  require  to  obtain 
a  clear  view  of  the  proceedings  from  Gibraltar  to  the  Dardanelles  during  the 
great  historical  struggle  for  freedom  by  the  Greeks.  The  story  has  some 
curious  sidelights  thrown  upon  it  by  this  narrative,  told  in  the  seaman's 
manner.    The  Appendix  is  valuable  and  useful. 

The  second  book  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  district  in  South 
Africa  in  the  years  1848  to  1852,  and  as  great  changes  in  the  formation  of  the 
district  will  have  taken  place  since  that  date,  it  will  become  valuable  as  a 
record  of  this  part  of  South  Africa. 

Both  volumes  are  full  of  geographical  information,  and  the  illustrations 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  books. 
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THE  ROMAN  WALL  NEAR  HEXHAM. 

By  J.  J.   Glsate. 

(Addressed  to  the  Society  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday,  January  13th,  1903, 

at  7-30  p.m.) 

I  AM  to  speak  to  you  to-night  of  a  visit  paid  during  the  last  summer 
(1902)  to  the  Roman  Wall  and  Tynedale.  Let  m©  briefly  give  you 
some  idea  what  and  where  is  this  relic  of  a  fallen  empire,  about 
which  we  all  learnt  at  school,  and  have  so  many  of  us  foigotten  (myself 
amongst  the  number).  It  stretches  across  the  lower  isthmus  of  Great 
Britain — viz.,  from  Wallsend,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  l^ne,  near 
Newcastle  (the  Segedimum  of  the  Romans),  to  Bownees,  on  the  Solway 
Firth,  near  Carlisle.  This  mums  or  wall  stretched  in  imbroken  line 
some  73j^  miles,  following  a  direct  course  from  the  eastern  seaboard 
to  the  western,  ridging  the  hills  which  shut  in  the  beautiful  Vale  of 
Tyne  on  the  noarth.  Our  Latin  conquerors,  with  indomitable 
perseverance  and  consummate  strategic  skill,  oonBtructed  this  magnifioent 
stone  barrier  with  a  deep  wide  ditch  on  the  north  to  keep  out  the  trouble- 
some Picts,  and  an  earthen  moimd  and  fosse  to  the  south.  Between  the 
miu-us  or  wall  and  the  vallum  ran  the  great  military  road.  Though 
harassed,  as  we  may  well  believe,  diudng  its  construction,  the  Roman 
legionariee  built  it  flrmly  and  well,  facing  it  with  carefuUy-chiselled 
stones,  and  filling  in  the  interior  with  rubble  and  cement-like  mortar. 
The  average  thickness  of  the  wall  is  8  feet  to  10  feet,  whilst  its  height 
is  thought  to  have  been  15  feet  to  18  feet,  for  in  no  pcut  is  there  any 
portion  remaining  of  ita  full  height.  Parallel  to  it,  at  distances  varying 
from  30  to  40  yards  (in  some  cases  much  more),  runs  the  earthen  mound 
or  vallum.  Between  this  mound  and  the  mums  was  a  fosse  or  ditch, 
formed,  of  course,  by  the  excavation  for  the  vallum.  At  distances  of 
about  four  miles  apart  were  placed  military  stations  or  castra.  These 
occupied  sites  of  from  three  to  five  acres ;  in  one  or  two  CE^es  a  little 
more.  There  were  some  18  of  these  stations,  which  in  some  cases 
might  be  called  fortified  places.  The  one  we  visited  is  the  most 
important  and  most  thoroughly  explored,  as  you  will  see  when  we 
have  the  views  on  the  screen.  These  stations  were,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  built  up  to  the  south  face  of  the  wall.  Scattered  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  wall  were  some  81  mile-castles  or  castella  oA, 
distances  of  seven  furlongs  (a  Roman  mile),  and  on  each  side  of  these 
castella  were  three  or  four  watch  towers,  thus  showing  these  old  Romans 
built  this  barrier  for  both  offensive  and  defensive  purposes.  Along  the 
line  of  the  wall  the  observant  traveller  will  note  that  it  is  built  of  such 
stone  as  abounds  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  therefore  it  is 
composed  of  a  variety  of  rock,  as  limestone,  gritstone,  and  whinstone. 
Interesting  proof  of  where  much  of  the  stone  came  from  is  fotmd  on 
the  face  of  quarried  rocks,  where  deeply-incised  inscriptions  record  by 
what  cohort  and  under  which  emperor  (thereby  fixing  the  date)  the 
particular  portion   of  the  wall  nearest  the  quarry  was  built.     It  is 
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a  vexed  question  with  autiquaries  who  built  the  wall — ^Hadrian  or 
Severus.  Some  conteiul  that  Hadrian  erected  the  vallum  or  eartli- 
work,  while  Severus,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century,  built 
the  stone  m.urus  about  one  hundred  years  after  Hadrian.  It  is  quite 
olear  they  both  had  a  hand  in  it,  and  Dr.  Bruce,  the  most  trustworthy 
authority  on  the  subject,  considers  that  Hadrian  built  both  wall  and 
earthwork  in  the  second  century  a.d.,  and  that  Severus  found  work 
enough  in  the  century  following  in  rebuilding  the  portions  hurled 
down  by  those  turbulent  Picts  whom  the  Romans  never  thoroughly 
vanquished.  There  is  an  inscription  found  at  Risii^ham  on  the 
Watling  Street  which  proves  that  Severus  repaired  or  rebuilt  the  gate* 
way  of  that  station,  above  which  is  an  inscribed  stone.  This  is  figured 
in  Dr.  Bruce's  book.  The  learned  doctor  concludes  by  saying  as  Severus 
is  the  last  person  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  wall,  hence  its 
name  in  subsequent  ages  as  the  Wall  of  Severus,  just  as  the  Western 
World  was  not  called  alter  its  discoverer,  Columbus,  but  took  its  name 
from  a  subsequent  adventurer,  Amerigo  Vespucci.  Many  of  the 
inscribed  stones  on  the  mums  bear  the  name  of  Hadrian;  none  that 
of  Severus. 

The  question  may  very  naturally  be  asked— how  long  was  this  great 
military  work  in  building,  how  many  men  were  employed  thereon,  and 
at  what  cost?  Judging  by  the  experience  gained  in  the  modem  con- 
struction of  the  vast  works  of  our  great  railways,  it  is  ccMBputed  that 
10,000  men  could  construct  it  in  two  years.  Its  cost  is  roughly 
estimated  at  two  millions.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  Roman  Wall  was 
garrisoned  by  about  15,000  troops. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  address  to  go  in  imagination  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  mums,  but  to  visit  one  of  the  best-preserved  camps 
or  stations,  that  at  **  Chesters,"  the  ancient  Cilumum  of  the  Romans. 
"  Chesters "  is  some  five  or  six  miles  north-west  of  Hexham,  situated 
amidst  lovely  scenery  in  the  sylvan  pcu*k  of  G.  N.  Clayton,  Esq.,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  North  Tyne.  The  ancient  Watling  Street  from  York 
passed  through  this  station,  crossing  the  river  by  a  bridge  which 
the  Roman  legionaries  constructed,  the  well-preserved  abutments  of 
which  we  shall  have  before  us. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  details  of  our  journey  to  ChoUerford,  the 
station  for  the  camp  on  the  Hexham  to  Hawick  line  of  the  North 
British  Railway,  beyond  stating  that  we  commenced  at  Newcastle  our 
exploration  of  the  beauties  of  Tynedale.  Of  course,  we  had  a  look 
round  Newcastle  aad  its  environs  (Tjrnemouth  and  Whitley  Bay), 
visited  the  old  castle,  brimful  of  antiquarian  interest,  had  a  peep  at 
the  Black  Gate  Museiun  of  Roman  antiquities,  in  order  to  whet  our 
appetite  for  the  ancientry  of  the  misty  past  which  we  were  going  to  see 
on  the  line  of  the  Roman  Wall. 

After  clearing  the  unpicturesque  but  extensive  engineering  works 
at  Elswick  (Armstrong,  Whitworth,  and  Co.),  and  some  large  tile  works, 
we  soon  perceive  we  are  traversing  a  very  lovely  valley,  and  that  ihe 
railway  keeps  close  company  with  the  broad  navigable  Tyne  for  the 
twenty  miles  to  Hexham.  Wooded  hills  rise  on  each  side  dotted  with 
quaint  villa^res,  interspersed  with  old-world  castles  and  interesting 
churches.  We  see  on  the  right  across  the  river  the  substantial  stone 
cottage  where  "  Geordie "  Stephenson  first  saw  the  light,  and  through 
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the  trees,  a.  little  further  on,  the  ^ire  of  Ovingham  Church,  whera 
Bewick  ia  buried.  Past  Corbridge,  with  its  noble  bridge  and  village 
of  many  colours  and  quaint,  characteresqu©  dwellings  of  red  tile,  thatch 
and  grey  elate  roofs — a  very  beau  ideal  of  the  artist.  We  are  tcAd 
that  along  the  ridge  erf  hills  shelteting  it  on.  the  north  runs  the  Roman 
Wall.  And  now  we  reach  Hexham,  a  sleepy  old  town,  charmingly 
situated  in  a  wide  vale  with  geutly-elepiDg  wooded  hills  around  it,  and 
a  wide  placid  river  flowing  under  a  brit^e  of  nine  archee.     Orchards 


and  nursoriee  are  sprinkled  about,  giving  this  otherwise  ordinary-looking 
town  a  pleasing  appearance.  Of  course,  its  Abbey  Church  of  St 
Mary,  almoet  entire,  with  some  of  it«  conventual  gateways  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  forms  the  chief  attraction  for  tjie  tourist,  who  will 
find  Hexham  a  capital  centre  for  Tynedale  and  its  antiquarian  attractions. 
In  a  word,  Hexham  boasts  an  ideal  position,  amidst  scenery  which 
foniis  a  truly  typical  English  landscape — wooded  heights,  bounding 
fells,  and  a  broad  flasliing  river.     About  two  miles  from  Hexham  the 
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RTer  divides  into  North  and  South  Tyne.  Our  destination, 
ClitJlerford,  is  on  the  North  tyne.  The  scenery  becomes  softer 
&iid  richer  as  we  proceed  until  we  reach  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage,  six 
miles  from  Hexham.  After  alighting  from,  the  train,  ve  cross  a  fine 
bridge  which  spans  tho  river,  Btill  a  wide  stream,  and  passing  a  few 
dwelliDgB,  pooceod  for  a  little  over  a  nule  along  a  good  road,  well 
timbered.  Hiia  road,  near  the  park  we  are  to  enter,  runs  above  a 
portion  »rf  the  buried  Roman  rampart.     "  Cheaters,"  tlie  pleasant  seat 


<rf  G.  N.  Clayton,  Esq.,  is  entered  through  fine  wrought-iron  gates, 
flaoked  within  by  a  couple  of  neat  stone  lodges  of  Grecian  design,  one 
of  which  forms  a  museum  for  the  Roman  remains  which  have  been 
found  here  and  at  other  portions  of  the  estate  on  the  line  of  the  wall, 
ITiig  park  is  open  to  the  public,  free  of  charge,  on  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays.  I  won't  weary  you  with  details  o(  the  exhibits  here  shown 
in  most  dainty  glass  cases.  For  full  deecriptiwi  and  illustrations  of 
the  most  noteworthy  we  will  refer  our  hearWB  to  Dr.  Bruce's  "Guide 
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to  the  Roiuao  Wall.  Stone  altars  and  mamorial  slabs  of  clean,  irell- 
preeerved  stone  line  the  inner  walls,  whilst  articles  of  perscmal  ad<Mii- 
uieiit — coins,  small  weapons,  domestic  articles,  as  apoons,  knives,  wtd 
forku,  broken  crockeiy  of  the  beautiful  red  Satnian  ware — £11  the 
cases.  Tlie  memory  of  some  of  these  interesting  relics  lingers  foudlj 
over,  such  as  fibulse  or  brooches  of  various  forms  (beautiful  in  design 
and  in  coloura  of  briiliant  hue,  though  the  hig^  glaze  is  MHuewhat 
dimmed  hj  age),  rings,  and  bracelets.  One  tiny  relic  our  guide  pointed 
out  which  he  hims^f  found,  viz.,  a  short  length  of  very  delicately- 
wrought  gold  chain,  whose  links  were  almost  microsct^ic.  "niis  small 
relic  ha*!  the  colour  and  burnish  (A  mctdern  jewellery,  and  whmi  found 
was  rolled  up  in  bulk  no  larger  than  a  pea  I  How  this  bit  erf  female 
sdortunent  sets  Ihe  iniagina^on  working.     Whose  fair  form  (Roman 


or  British)  did  this  jew^leiy  adorn!  We  learn  that  tlie  Roman 
cohort  which  occupied  Cilurnum  was  the  Asturian,  and  it  has  be*;Q 
well  said  that  though  these  olive-complexioned  troops  found  the  climate 
of  Nortti  Britain  dull  and  bleak,  yet  their  eyes  gazed  not  upon  a  fairer 
landscape  than  in  the  Spanish  Asturias. 

Our  guide  was  a  Nortliumbrian  of  about  sixty,  who,  of  course,  often 
referred  to  Dr.  Boost,  as  he  pronounced  the  great  autliority.  He  soon 
showed  himself  to  he  an  enthusiastic  cicerone. 

The  Roman  city  or  station  of  Cilurnum  lies  some  little  distance  froto 
the  park  gates.  Its  form  (as  you  will  see  by  the  plan  I  shall  put 
upon  the  screen)  is  a  parallelogram  ;  its  longest  length  is  from  N.  to  S. 
It  comprised  five  and  a  quarter  acres,  and  had  six  gate*,  one  each  on 
the  north  and  soutli,  whilst  it«  eastern  and  western  flanks  had  two  gates 
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each.  Through  the  statioa  ran  the  Watling  Street  from  Eboracum 
(Ywk)  into  ScoUand.  When  Hadrian  built  this  wall  in  120  a.d.,  and 
wheo  SeTeniB  in  tJie  Mlowiog  century  repaired  it,  these  two  greatest 
men  tA  their  age  lotJced  upon  the  same  fair  scene  which  we  behold 
to-day.  Perchance  the  native  forests  of  the  north  had  been  mthleealy 
destroyed  l^  Ute  marauding  Picte,  to  keep  back  whrau  this  barrier 
had  been  built.  The  same  wild  flowers  which  grow  here  nearly  twenty 
ceuturias  ago  still  bloom  c«  these  grasa-lands  trf  to-day  I  Upon  one  of 
the  beet  preserved  bite  of  maaoniy  grew  a  tiny  flower,  which  a  lady 
(rf  our  party  begged  of  our  guide,  who  carefully  and  courteously  plucked 
without  uprooting  it.  Here  we  are  leminded  of  lines  written  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  on  giyiug  a  lady  B«ne  flowers  growing  upon  a  bit  of  ihe 
Boman  Wall  about  Gilsland,  where  the  bard  first  met  hie  wife, 
Charlotte  Carpenter: — ■ 

"  Take  these  flowers,  which  purple  waving 
On  the  ruined  rampart  grew, 
Where  tlie  sons   of  freedom  braving — 
Rmne's   imperial  standards  flew." 


Dr.  Bruce  says  these  ruined  walls  are  the  habitat  of  wild  flowers  of 
great  beauty  and  rarity,  as  the  Coryd'Uia  lutea,  the  Erinus  Alpinus,  only 
found  here,  and  the  Geranium  lucidum. 

ClLUBNUM. 

To  those  trf  us  who  have  visited  the  ruins  of  Imperial  Rome,  these 
remains  nuiy  be  disappointing.  There  are  no  tall  columns  or  domes 
rising  into  the  sky,  but  the  Ttmaing,  though  well  cleared,  have  to  be 
■ought  for,  which  is  made  an  easy  affair  with  our  eiilijrht«ned  guide. 
It  is  quit«  evident  that  what  we  see  of  Citumum  owe  their  present 
existence  and  preservation  to  being  buried,  and  that  the  delighted 
antiquarian  of  to-day  owes  gratitude  to  the  Claytons,  father  and  son, 
for  clearing  away  the  rubbinh   and  thus  revealing  one  of    the   best 
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preserved  ground  plans  of  a  Roman  castrum  or  station.  The  plough 
of  centuries  has  passed  over  these  levelled  walls,  and,  where  once 
tramped  with  heavy  steps  the  armed  legionaries  of  Imperial  Rome,  are 
spread  the  rich  grass  lands  of  to-Klay.  We  are  enabled  to  trace  the 
extent  and  position  of  each  portion  of  this  fortified  station.  In  not  a 
few  places  the  outer  walls  are  some  dozen  or  m(»re  courses  high,  and 
their  outer  surfaces  well  preserved  and  show  excellent  work. 

The  Forum. 

We  perceive  from  the  well-cleared  Forum  that  Cilumum  was  not 
lacking  in  Roman  refinement,  and  though  these  still  existing  walls 
may  not  have  echoed  the  silvery  tones  of  a  Cicero  or  a  Virgil,  yet  could 
these  broken-off  columns  tell  us  their  memories  they  could  relate 
many  a  stirring  debate  of  well  nigh  two  thousand  years  ago:  — 

"  The  city  gates  were  opened,  the  Forum  all  alive, 
With  buyers  and  with  sellers,  was  hiumming  like  a  hive; 
Blithely  on  brass  and  timber,  the  craftman's  stroke  was  ringing, 
And  blithely  o'er  her  panniers  the  marketrgirl  was  singing." 

Here  the  explorations  are  very  complete.  We  see  running  along  ita 
greatest  length  a  paved  open  conduit,  and  alongside,  where  stood  the 
shops,  the  gutter-stones  which  carried  off  the  rain  from  the  roofs. 
Scattered  at  regular  intervals  are  the  bases  and  portions  of  columns — 
an  importajit  feature  in  all  Fora. 

The  Roman  Barracks. 

We  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  soldiers*  quarters,  cramped  in  space 
and  crowded  together.  At  the  entrance  gates  we  notice  the  well-worn 
stone  sills,  hollowed  by  the  heavy  chariot  wheels  as  they  rushed  through 
the  city  to  gain  the  bridge  across  the  Tyne,  whose  remarkable  abutments 
we  shall  see. 

The  .Villa. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
villa  oujtside  the  city  and  nearer  the  river  bank,  commanding  a  lovely 
view  of  the  surrounding  hills.  Some  of  the  outer  walls  of  tliis  residence 
of  the  praetor  or  governor  are  very  perfect,  well-chiselled  walls 
of  several  courses.  With  their  usual  luxuriance,  these  Colonial  Romans 
had  their  houses  warmed  with  hot  air,  and  you  will  see  upon  the  screen 
several  views  of  their  hypocausts  or  furnaces  for  heating  tlie  water 
for  the  baths  and  hot  air  for  the  rooms.  We  shall  show  you  several 
views  of  this  villa. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here  that  none  of  the  excavated  villas 
in  England  have  reveeJed  the  names  and  quality  of  their  owners. 
There  are,  however,  immistakeable  evidences  of  their  taste  and  wealth 
in  this  country  during  the  first  century  of  our  era.  It  is  shown  that 
Britain  was  a  rich  Roman  province,  that  her  wealth  was  obtained  by 
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agriculture,  the  spoils  of  war,  and  hj  the  emoluments  of  office.  As  these 
villa  residences  were  only  of  one  storey,  they  naturally  spread  out  into 
numerous  buildings  occupying  great  areas,  for  one  at  Woodchester  in 
Gloucestershire  occupied  a  space  of  330  feet  by  300  feet.  Domestic 
slavery  was  prevalent,  and  some  of  the  remains  reveal  the  slaves' 
quarters.  Numerous  examples  of  beautiful  tessellated  pavements  in 
the  south  indicate  even  in  their  geometric  designs  great  taste  and 
harmony  of  colour.  Nothing  of  thi»,  however,  has  been  discovered 
at  Cilumum. 

Thb  Bridge. 

Leaving  this  ancient  mansion,  we  cross  the  fields  to  the  river  bank, 
to  examine  the  very  remarkable  and  perfect  piece  of  Roman  masonry — 
the  foundation  of  a  Roman  bridge,  the  abutments  of  which  are  well 
exposed.  The  bridge,  which  rested  at  each  end  upon  these  substantial 
supports,  has  long  ago  vanished,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  con- 
structed of  wood,  resting  upon  three  stone  piers.  Foundation  remains 
of  two  are  seen  in  the  river  bed  when  the  water  is  low  and  clear.  The 
view  iA  this  abutmemt  will  show  what  magnificent  workmen  these  old 
Italians  were.  Unlike  most  of  the  stations  upon  the  murus,  this 
portion,  of  the  wall  did  not  at  Cilumum  run  along  the  north  of  the 
station,  for  the  River  T^e  also  guarded  it,  but  joined  the  city  on  its 
eastern  and  western  flanks. 

We  have  said  that  the  many  stations  on  the  line  of  the  wall  were 
connected  by  a  well-made  paved  military  road  which  ran  between  the 
murus  and  the  vallum,  and  we  can  well  imagine  its  necessity  for  bring- 
ing from  the  east  coasts  food  and  m.unitions  of  war.  From  excavations 
we  leam  many  curious  facts,  trivial  in  themselves,  but  which  heighten 
our  interest,  as,  for  examiple,  we  find  these  old  Romans  were  fond  of 
shell-fish,  as  cockles  and  mussels. 

Eloquent  vestiges  are  those  we  have  looked  upon  of  these 
indomitable  legions:  — 

"  Who  conquering,  came  to  civilize 
And  dignify  the  wrong." 

Very  graphically  and  tersely  has  it  been  put  by  a  great  thinker  of 
a  past  generation ;  — 

"  The  Roman  came,  but  in  the  very  day  when  his  fortimes 
culminated,  he  looked  in  the  eyes  of  a  new  people  that  was  to 
supplant  his  own.  He  disembarked  his  legions,  erected  his 
camps  and  towers— presently  he  heard  bad  news  from  Italy, 
and  worse  and  worse  every  year.  At  last  he  made  a  handsome 
complement  of  roads  and  walls  and — departed.  But  the  Saxon 
seriously  settled  in  the  land,  builded,  tilled,  fished  and  traded 
with  German  truth  and  adhesiveness." 

In  drawing  to  a  close  these  imperfect  notes  of  this  most  notable 
rdic  of  Romie's  Conquest  of  the  Ancient  Britons  at  enormous  cost  of 
money  and  men — relics  of  which  succeeding  generations  (shall  we  call 
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them  vandals  fc«-  their  act?)  made  good  use  of,  as  is  seen  in  most  c^ 
the  abbeys,  castles,  and  border  peels  in  the  district. 

You  maj  be  interested  to  know  what  distinguished  men  ol  the  past 
have  said  oIL  this  Roman  Wall.  The  Venerable  Bede  (675-735)  was 
the  first  Engiiahman  who  gave  anything  like  a  description  of  it.  Hie 
old  monkish  writer  says :  — 

"  It  is  eight  feet  in  breadth  and  twelve  feet  high— stretches 
in  a  straight  line  from  east  to  west,  as  is  still  visiUe  to 
beholders." 

William  Hutton  the  antiquarian,  in  1801,  was  so  eager  in  his 
enthusiasm  to  see  this  ancient  remain  that  at  the  age  of  seveoty-ei^ht 
he  tramped  on  foot  601  miles  (inclusive  of  his  rambles  in  the  Lake 
District)  from  Birmingham,  traversed  twice  the  entire  length  iA  the 
wall,  from  Carlisle  to  Newcastle,  and  back  again.  In  his  journal  old 
Hutton  thus  writes :  — 

*'  But  what  was  my  surprise,  when  I  beheld,  thirty  yards  on 
my  left  the  united  works  iA  Agricola  and  Hadrian,  almost 
perfect !  I  climbed  over  a  stone  wall  to  examine  the  wonder ; 
measured  the  whole  in  every  direction;  siur-eyed  them  with 
surprise,  with  delight,  was  fascinated,  and  unable  to  proceed ; 
I  foi^got  I  waj9  upon  a  wild  common,  a  stranger,  and  evening 
approaching.  I  had  the  grandest  works  under  my  eye,  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  and  of  the  most 
eminent  then  existing." — ^Hutton's  Roman  Wall,  pp.  156-157. 

As  we  leave  this  ruined  camp  in  meditative  mood  there  rises  from 
its  dewy  couch  a  soaring  lark,  ascending  in  widening  circles  into  the 
"  living  blue  "  there  to  become  a  "  sightless  song,"  pouring  down  in 
very  excess  of  joy  its  inspiriting  strains ;  and  may  we  not  with  perfect 
truth  imagine  that  the  same  sweet  song  gladdened  the  builders  of  this 
station,  Briton  and  Roman  alike,  as  their  trowels  clinked  at  their 
mighty  work.     And  all  through  the  intervening  ages — 

"  One  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the  process  of  the  suns." 

Roman,  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman  have  all  conspired  to  form  a  race, 
a  language,  and  a  literature,  the  richest  and  most  glorious  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

"We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakspere  spake  ;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held, — ^In  everything  we  are  sprung 
From  Earth's  best  blood,  have  titles  manifold." 


«*«  The  illustrAUoDi  are  from  blocks  kindly  lent  by  the  N.  E.  Ry.  Co.,  per 
Andrew  Reid  and  Sons,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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SIAM:   PRESENT  AND  FUTURE.  V/ 

By  Archibald  R.   Colquhoun,  F.R.6.S.;   Gold  Medallist, 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  etc. 

[Read  by  iiie  Secretary  to  the  Society,  in  the  Library,  on 
November  26th,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.] 

TWENTY  years  ago,  when  I  made  my  first ^visit  to  Bankok,  the 
situation  of  Siam  was  considerably  simpler  than  it  is  to-day.  Her 
ruler  had  begun  to  see  the  necessity  of  adopting  western  methods  in 
order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  his  kingdom,  and  reform  was  a 
thing  talked  about.  External  relations  were  not  complicated.  Great 
Britain  was  the  nearest  European  neighbour  (in  Burma),  France  was 
established  in  Indo-China,  but  was  without  allies  in  the  East,  and  had 
at  that  time  little  ambition  to  increase  her  Asiatic  colonies  at  the 
expense  of  Siam,  being  fully  occupied  with  her  expansion  Chinawards. 
Britain  had  nearly  all  the  foreign  trade;  her  ships  alone  were  seen 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Menam,  her  influence  was  paramount,  and  her 
merchants  and  traders  were  almost  without  rivals  at  Bangkok. 

Great  changes  have  occurred  since  then.  France,  bitten  with 
colonial  ambitions  after  her  acquisition  of  Tonking,  attempted  to  lay 
hands  on  Upper  Burma-  Frustrated  by  Great  Britain,  who  occupied 
that  coimtry  herself,  she  turned  her  attention  to  Siam,  and,  after  a 
series  of  manoeuvres  and  intrigues,  came  the  rupture  between  France 
and  Siam,  and  the  subsequent  temporary  occupation  of  Bangkok  in 
1893.  Since  that  time  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  have 
been  continually  strained.  In  1896  an  agreement  between  Britain 
and  France  secured  the  Menam  Valley  (the  central  portion)  to  Siam, 
but  the  east  and  west  were  excluded,  and  practically  became  spheres 
of  influence  of  France  and  Britain.  Siam  made  the  best  bargains  she 
could  to  ensure  the  withdrawal  of  her  powerful  adversary,  but  as 
matters  stand  at  present  she  finds  hersolf  hemmed  in  by  France  on 
the  one  hand  and  Great  Britain  on  the  other,  and  hampered  by  stipu- 
lations and  restrictions. 

The  m.ost  recent  agreement  between  Siam  and  France  has  accom- 
plished one  good  thing  in  making  their  respective  positions  more 
definite,  but  it  also  affords  France  excuses  for  further  interference, 
and  certainly  places  her  in  a  better  position  to  enforce  her  wishes. 
The  most  tangible  advantages  gained  by  France  are :  First,  the  control 
of  the  Mekong  river  up  to  a  certain  point,  and,  second,  a  "  special 
position"  in  Eastern  Siam,  which  is  now  practically  recognised  as  a 
French  sphere.  In  this  sphere  railways,  canals,  and  other  public 
works  can  only  be  undertaken  with  the  "  accord "  of  France  and  the 
help  of  French  capital.  Siam  has  also  engaged  to  employ  only  Siamese 
troopw  and  officers  in  the  maintenance  of  order  on  the  Franco-Siamese 
frontier,  a  stipulation  which,  in  view  of  the  composition  of  her  army, 
she  will  have  some  difficulty  in  fulfilling.  The  treaty,  which  pleases 
the  Siamese   greatly  on  account  of  certain  "  concessions  '*   made  by 
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France — ^notably  the  evacuation  of  Chantabun  and  the  restoration  of 
the  25  kilometre  zone — ^has  not  satisfied  the  aspirations  of  the  French 
colonial  party,  who  apparently  think  that  the  leverage  obtained  by 
France  in  Siam  might  have  been  used  to  greater  advantage,  and  who 
aim  at  nothing  less  than  a  protectorate  of  Siam,  but  the  more  moderate 
regard  it  as  a  triumph  of  diplomacy.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
France  has  hitherto  been  extremely  unpopular  in  Siam,  and  it  is  part 
of  the  method  adopted  by  M.  Delcasse  to  alter  this  by  posing  as  a 
generous  friend,  and,  if  possible,  to  wean  the  Oriental  state  from  her 
leaning  towards  Great  Britain- 

Foremost  in  the  schemes  for  Siamese  improvement  has  been  the 
employment  of  European  officials  in  all  departments  as  advisers  and 
organisers.  Hitherto,  although  almost  every  European  country  is 
represented,  and  Britons  are  in  the  majority,  Frenchmen  have  been 
excluded.  This  is  a  sore  point,  and  in  future  we  shall  certainly  see  a 
change  in  this  respect,  although  it  has  not  been  made  an  open  stipu- 
lation in  the  treaty.  Altogether,  from  having  no  trade  and  little 
influence,  France  has  in  the  last  twenty  years,  by  a  policy  of  mingled 
aggression  and  intimidation^  acquired  a  very  important  position  as 
regards  her  little  neighbour.  Her  trade  may  not  increase  (at  present 
it  is  practically  confined  to  one  subsidised  steamer  from  Saigon),  for 
France  does  not  push  her  way  as  we  do  through  and  for  her  trade. 
Her  influence,  however,  will  certainly  increase,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  she  will  lightly  relinquish  the  aspiration  of  her  Chauvinists  to 
become  the  protectress  of  the  little  Oriental  state.  As  far  as  that, 
presimiably,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  her  go,  since  we  are  jointly  bound 
to  protect  Central  Siam,  and  a  common  frontier  with  France  in  the 
East  would  be  most  imdesirable ;  but  all  this  is  a  matter  still  far  off. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  is  Siam  in  the  present,  and  the  main^ 
tenance  of  her  independence. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  Siam  is  going  to  be  a  second 
Japan,  and  will  frustrate  any  designs  of  her  troublesome  neighbour, 
France,  by  appearing  as  a  civilised  country,  and  giving  no  excuse  for 
aggression  or  interference. 

I  confess  I  am  not  of  this  optimistic  view-  The  conditions  in  Siam 
are  entirely  different  to  those  in  Japan  when  she  began  to  remodel 
herself.  In  the  first  place,  Siam  is  a  tropical  country,  and  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants  is  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  the  Japanese, 
who  are  a  hardy,  sturdy,  thrifty,  persevering  race.  Siam  has  always 
been  a  lotus  land;  its  people,  charming  above  all  other  Orientals 
(except,  perhaps,  their  kindred  the  Burmese)  are  peculiarly  lacking 
in  the  sturdy  virtues  and  fighting  spirit  which  are  necessary  in  these 
days  of  conflict.  No  nation  lias  ever  given  itself  to  pleasure  in  the 
same  whole-hearted  way  as  these  flower^loving,  child-like  Siamese. 
It  is  truly  said  of  them  that  they  "work  at  play  and  play  at  work.'* 
The  question  has  been  whether  they  could  be  educated  and  drilled 
into  more  serious  things,  and  something  has  certainly  been  accom- 
plished, but  not  enough.  Nowhere  has  there  been  anything  like  the 
unanimous  movement  of  the  Japanese  nobles,  who  laid  down  their 
rank  and  riches  and  flung  themselves,  in  one  body  as  it  were,  into  the 
breach  to  save  their  country.  The  Siamese  nobility  has  made  no 
sacrifices.       It  has  sent  some  of  its  sons  abroad  to   study,  but  it  is 
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notorious  that  maaj  have  gained  little  good  in  the  process.  There 
is  an  arrogance  about  the  Siamese  ruler,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
amiability  and  good  intentions,  will  not  permit  the  ^^propean  advisers 
to  do  anything  more  than  "  advise,"  and  as  for  the  people,  a  certain 
number  hare  submitted  to  such  education  and  training  as  have  been 
forced  on  them,  but  only  in  a  careless,  lazy  way.  All  ranks  remain 
to  this  day  far  more  interested  in  pageants  and  shows  than  in  the 
serious  business  of  life- 

I  do  not  wish  to  seem  harsh  in  criticising  Siamese  civilisation,  and 
I  have  no  time  to  give  more  than  a  sweeping  generalisation,  but  the 
sum  of  my  study  of  Siam  to-day  is  that  the  reforms  have  been  pressed 
on  the  people  from  above,  that  they  are  not  thorough,  and  that 
civilisation  in  Siam  is  only  a  convention,  in  many  cases  assumed  with 
the  express  purpose  of  deceiving  European  nations.  Of  course  the 
European  advisers  in  the  finance,  survey,  police,  education,  aad  other 
departments  have  accomplished  a  good  deal,  and  to  a  cursory  observer 
Siam  presents  the  appearance  of  a  well-organised  and  progressive  little 
State-  But  without  European  tutelage  the  whole  fabric  would  at  once 
fall  to  pieces;  and  when  we  remember  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Japanese  learned  to  dispense  with  their  mentors,  and  the  administra- 
tive ability  they  display  in  exercising  new  functions,  we  must  allow  that 
to  compare  them  with  the  Siamese  is  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
latter.  Will  Siam  ever  be  out  of  leading  strings?  Hardly,  uoless 
her  people  develop  an  entirely  new  spirit,  and  if  not,  she  will  in  time 
lapse  into  the  condition  of  a  dependent  State,  and  be  kept  in  being  by 
the  jealousy  of  Great  Powers 

In  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  satisfactory  increase  in  Siamese 
revenue,  which  has  been  more  than  doubled.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
result  of  financial  reforms  introduced  by  a  European  adviser,  and 
specially  to  the  improved  method  of  collection.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  increase  is  not  nearly  as  significant  as  figures  might  make  it  out 
to  be,  for  the  former  revenue  represented  the  amount  which  reached 
the  royal  exchequer  after  it  had  been  reduced  to  about  one-fourth  by 
the  usual  methods  of  Oriental  collection. 

A  more  reliable  test  of  the  country's  increase  in  prosperity  is 
afforded  by  the  import  and  export  trade,  which,  during  the  past  decade, 
lias  shown  only  a  very  slight  advance.  The  total  value  of  imports  and 
exports  is  roughly  about  5  J  millions  sterling,  of  which  the  former 
amounts  to  about  3  millions  and  the  latter  2^.  Rice  and  teak  represent 
no  less  than  five-sixths  of  the  exports;  of  the  imports  cotton  goods 
account  for  £400,000.  A  whole  million  is  merely  set  down  to  "  other 
articles,"  of  which  no  particulars  are  given.  It  is  difiicult  to  estimate 
the  proportions  which  go  to  each  country,  as  most  of  that  registered  at 
Singapore  and  Hong-kong  is  merely  in  transit.  Roughly  speaking, 
however,  Britain  takes  three-quarters  of  the  trade,  and  Germany  comes 
next  with  at  least  10  per  cent,  without  counting  her  share  through 
Singapore-  The  increase  of  German  interest  has  been  a  remarkable 
feature  of  late  years.  I  have  said  that  twenty  years  ago  Great  Britain 
had  all  the  trade  and  all  the  shipping.  At  present  Germany  owns 
much  more  than  half.  The  regular  boats  from  Bangkok  to  Singapore, 
and  the  two  principal  lines  connecting  Singapore  with  the  German 
rice  ports,  are  all  German.       Thus  Germany  has  a  preponderating 
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interest  in  the  Siamese  rice  trade  (her  chief  export),  and  British  firms 
may  be  said  to  be  no  longer  engaged  in  the  rice  exporting  trade  to 
Europe. 

Apart  from  the  rice,  which  grows  in  unrivalled  abundance  on  the 
delta  of  the  Menam  and  other  low-lying  lands,  the  chief  resource  of 
Siam  is  in  her  teak  forests  and  her  mineral  wealth.  The  latter  is  so 
far  almost  undeveloped,  the  workings  being  confined  practically  to 
the  sapphire  and  ruby  mines,  which  are  merely  leased  to  native  diggers, 
and  worked  with  "  surface  rights."  The  valuable  teak  forests,  which 
were  being  rapidly  destroyed  under  the  old  regime,  are  now  nursed 
by  British  forestry  officials  lent  from  India,  who  will  preserve  them 
for  future  generations. 

Several  railway  lines  have  been  made,  principally  in  connection 
with  mining  and  foreertry,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Bangkok 
is  practically  the  only  city  in  Siam.  In  it  are  centred  all  the  activities 
and  social  life  of  the  country.  All  the  nobility  and  officials  live  there, 
and  here  are  gathered  all  the  traders,  foreign  and  native.  Naturally, 
all  railway  lines  start  from  Bangkok,  and  at  present  there  is  a  line  of 
16  miles  to  Paknam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menam  (which  is  very  flouri8li-> 
ing),  and  a  line  to  Eorat,  in  the  north-east,  which  is  over  a  hundred 
miles  in  length,  which  waa  very  costly  to  lay,  involving  not  only  a 
large  outlay  in  money,  but  heavy  loss  of  life,  European  and  native, 
owing  to  the  unhealthy  region  passed  through.  A  third  line  has  been 
commenced  to  run  north,  and  30  miles  or  so  are  laid.  There  are 
besides  several  small  light  lines,  on  narrow  gauge,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bangkok. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Siam  to-day  is  the  large  part 
played  by  the  Chinese,  both  as  labourers  and  traders.  Their  superior 
mental  and  physical  calibre  enables  them  to  oust  the  easy-going 
Siamese,  and,  indeed,  as  petty  merchants  they  are  even  supplanting 
the  Europeans.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Siamese  independence  this 
is  to  be  regretted,  for  although  the  Chinese  settler  is  of  economic  value 
he  does  not  raise  the  tone  of  the  people  or  become  amalgamated  into 
tlie  nation  he  adopts. 

The  question  as  regards  Siam,  which  most  nearly  affects  Great 
Britain,  is  that  concerning  the  Siamese  Malay  States.  The  growth 
of  British  influence  in  the  Malay  peninsula  has  been  in  many  ways 
phenomenal,  and  no  less  so  has  been  their  rapid  increase  in  prosperity. 
The  States  under  Siamese  suzerainty  lie  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
with  Burmah  to  the  north  and  the  British  Protected  States  to  the 
south.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  States  in  the  peninsula 
are  inhabited  by  practically  one  race — the  Malays — and  all  are 
governed  by  native  rajahs-  Without  being  able  to  exactly  apportion 
the  blame  respectively  attaching  to  Malays  and  Siamese,  it  has  been 
obvious  for  some  time  that  the  latter  were  not  successful  in  their 
dealings  with  their  subject  states,  and  the  Malay  rajahs,  groaning 
under  more  or  less  real  grievances,  have  been  increasingly  turning 
towards  Singapore  for  protection  and  support.  The  great  mineral 
wealth  of  the  peninsula  has  drawn  towards  it  much  attention  from 
European  concession  hunters,  and  the  rajahs  who  saw  the  prosperity 
in  British  States  probably  felt  that  they  could  secure  by  intrigue  the 
interference  of  Britain. 
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It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  Siam  is  able  to  govern  her  dependencies 
without  European  help,  and  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  over-confidence 
in  her  unpledged  powers  that  she  has  attempted  this  extremely  difficult 
task.  The  Siamese  officials  sent  to  institute  reforms  and  maintain 
order  in  the  Malay  States  were  men  who  had  had  no  previous  training 
or  experience,  and  they  proved  that  the  European  clothes  they  wore 
were  all  they  had  of  western  equipments. 

The  obvious  and  only  remedy  would  be  to  appoint  British  or  other 
European  advisers  to  the  Siamese  Malay  States;  but  France  will 
probably  put  difficulties  in  the  way,  or  else  she  will  exact  similar 
privileges  elsewhere.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  to  this 
country  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  in  our  own  Malay  States 
and  the  position  of  Singapore. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Siam  has  enough  problems  on  her  hands  to 
exercise  the  resources  of  a  far  more  advanced  state,  and  her  position 
is  rapidly  becoming  more  complicated.  Her  best  friends  wish  that 
she  could  be  made  to  face  the  situation  seriously,  and  realise  that 
her  national  independence  is  seriously  menaced.  Instead  of  this,  too 
many  of  her  European  friends  are  inclined  to  lull  her  into  false 
security  by  panegyrics  on  her  progress.  Much  is  expected  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  who  has  just  completed  his  European  training,  and 
much  can  be  done  in  Oriental  countries  by  the  example  of  a  ruler. 
But  he  must  reform  root  and  branch  if  he  is  to  save  his  country ;  he 
must  instil  new  spirit  into  his  ministers,  and  set  a  fresh  standard  to 
his  people*  It  is  almost  too  much  to  expect  from  any  human  being, 
much  less  from  the  descendant  of  Oriental  despots,  and,  unhappily, 
the  time  is  short.  Japan  remodelled  herself  entirely  in  less  than  half 
a  century — could  Siam  do  the  same  she  might  still  be  too  late. 


Geography  at  British  Uniyersities.— The  first  number  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Teacher  for  the  current  year  Bummarises  in  a  useful  way  the 
present  state  of  geographical  teaching  at  the  British  Universities,  the  various 
arrangements  as  to  lectures,  courses  of  study,  examinations,  etc.,  in  force  at 
each  being  fully  stated.  While  the  list  brings  out  the  regrettable  deficiency 
which  still  exists  as  regards  chairs  in  geography,  the  much-needed  endow- 
ment of  which  would  enable  a  certain  number  of  men  to  devote  their  whole 
energies  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  geography,  and  so  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  obtain  recognition  for  the  subject  as  an  independent  branch 
of  education,  there  is  much  which  goes  to  show  that  progress  is  being  made 
all  over  the  country  with  the  organisation  of  geographical  teaching,  and 
presents  on  the  whole  an  encouraging  picture  as  compared  with  the  state  of 
things  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  By  continued  exertion  we  may  hope 
that  before  very  long  still  more  decided  results  will  be  obtained. — The 
Geographical  Journal,  April,  190S, 
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ACCOUNT  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  SUMMER    PALACE    OF    THE 
EMPRESS  DOWAGER  OF  CHINA,  JUNE  21st,  1902. 

By  E.  W.  Swallow,  B.Sc. 

[Bead  to  the  Society  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday,  January  6th,    19()3,   at 

7-30  p.m.,  by  Mra.  Swallow.] 

FOR  a  person  to  visit  the  Summer  Palace  of  the  Empress  Dowager, 
and  also  to  maintain  a  perfectly  clear  conscience,  is  no  easy 
matter  at  the  present  time,  and  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Geographical  Society  are  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  that  one  of 
their  number  should  be  able,  firstly^  to  get  a  look  at  this  famous  place, 
and,  secondly,  to  preserve  the  record  for  that  veracity  and  honesty 
which  they  hold  so  dear. 

During  1901  the  palace  was  occupied  by  the  foreign  troops,  and  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  look  round  ;  but  on  the  return  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  the  palace  was  again  closed  to  the  publia  However,  there  is  a 
way  of  opening  every  door  in  China,  and  oue  can  imagine  our  good  friend 
Mr.  Lewis  walking  up  with  a  perfect  air  and  nonchalance  to  the  gatekeeper 
and  quietly  slipping  in  the  necessary  four  or  five  dollars.  We  may 
congratulate  ourselves  that  on  the  present  occasion  the  honour  of  our 
Society  w&a  not  threatened  by  such  a  questionable  method  of  procedure, 
but  that  a  permit  was  obtained  from  the  proper  quarter. 

On  my  arrival  in  Peking,  when  on  the  way  to  Tai  Yuen  Fu,  in 
Shansi,  I  stayed  with  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  namely.  Dr.  Barchet, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  Chinese  Secretary  to  the  American  Legation. 
It  so  happened  that  my  visit  to  Peking  occurred  at  the  same  time  as 
that  of  Admiral  Rogers,  of  the  American  Elastem  Squadron,  and 
the  gallant  gentleman  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Conger,  the  American 
Minister  at  the  Legation.  Among  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
visit  was  an  excursion  to  the  Summer  Palace,  and,  as  Dr.  Barchet 
was  to  go  as  guide  and  interpreter,  permission  was  readily  granted  for 
me  to  accompany  him,  and  the  only  element  of  doubt  was  the  permit, 
which,  however,  arrived  after  the  usual  Chinese  interval.  The 
Legations  are  situated  near  the  Chien  Wen  and  Water  Gates,  while 
the  palace  is  situated  three  miles  away  from  the  other  side  of  the 
city  wall,  which  meant  six  miles  from  the  Legations.  The  proposed 
expedition  caused  no  small  excitement  in  the  quarter  of  the  American 
Legation,  and  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  grounds  were 
sm-roimded  by  an  eager  crowd  of  janricksha  men,  with  their  vehicles 
decorated  with  flowers  and  ribbons,  for  the  Admiral's  party  had  become 
highly  popular  with  that  particular  section  of  the  community,  because 
of  their  lavish  generosity  in  the  manner  of  paying  their  fares,  a  true 
characteristic  of  all  sailors,  and  the  ricksha  men  expected  a  good 
harvest.  There  were  nineteen  of  us  altogether — ^the  Admiral  and  15 
of  his  party.  Dr.  Barchet,  Captain  Reeves,  the  American  Military 
Attach^,  and  myself. 
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As  there  were  three  men  appointed  to  each  ricksha^  which  meant 
57  cooliee,  in  addition  to  the  servants,  who  followed,  carrying  the  very 
necessary  luncheon  baskets,  for  even  in  Peking  the  inner  man  has 
claims  ta  consideration,  we  were  quite  a  large  party.  *Wh»t  a 
delightful  prospect,  a  six  milee  ride  in  a  jinricksha,  with  a  large  and 
merry  company,  with  the  Chinese  Minister's  permit  safely  in  the 
pocket  of  the  most  reliable  one  of  the  party,  and  at  the  end  a  good 
look  round  the  famous  Summer  Palace,  lunch  not  being  forgotten. 
I  can  imagine  many  members  of  the  Society  envying  me ;  but  let  me 
give  the  reverse  of  the  canvas. 

At  certain  times  of  the  year,  when  it  is  not  undergoing  repairs,  there 
is  one  good  street  in  Peking,  namely,  Legation  Street;  but  that, 
unfortunately,  like  all  good  things,  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  great 
majority  of  Peking  streets  simply  beggar  description. 

If  you  can  imagine  a  succession  of  holes  and  ruts  (where  the  never- 
ending  all-searching  loose  dust  lies  in  peace  until  you  disturb  it), 
followed  now  and  again  by  a  quagmire  in  the  rainy  season  and  a  pit 
of  perdition  in  the  dry  seewon,  you  have  some  idea  of  a  Chinese  road. 
Or  it  may  occur  to  the  coolie  to  pull  you  up  a  bank  and  drop  you 
down  again  into  one  of  the  sidewalks,  where  you  are  in  imminent  peril 
of  running  into  an  open  stall  and  knocking  your  head  against  one  of  the 
outstretched  awnings.  Yes,  a  janricksha  ride  in  Peking  is  by  no 
means  an  innocent  pcuBtime,  even  under  the  best  of  conditions;  but 
June  21st  betrays  the  fact  that  the  Peking  summer  has  commenced, 
which  means  that  the  dreaded  dust  is  filled  with  its  evil  genius,  and 
that  you  will  have  to  brave  its  terrors.  A  few  of  the  party  who  wore 
white  clothes  at  the  beginning  of  the  trip  were  scarcely  recognisable 
before  very  long,  and  looked  like  sweeps. 

Away  we  went  at  a  mad  gallop,  for  the  ricksha  man  is  generally 
a  sportsman,  and  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  made  them  daring 
even  to  the  point  of  recklessness.  The  Admiral  was  allowed  the  first 
position,  but  after  that  it  was  sauve  qui  pent,  and  the  jookeyship  of 
some  of  the  men  was  really  admirable.  You  might  be  almost  in  the 
rear,  when  a  corner  would  give  your  man  the  opportunity  he  wanted ; 
you  felt  a  series  of  jolts,  and,  lo,  you  were  well  in  front,  after  having 
grazed  two  rickshas  and  run  into  another. 

It  was  glorious  fun  nevertheless,  but  it  is  a  great  wonder  no  one 
was  hurt.  After  a  time  we  were  met  by  a  couple  of  mandarins  on 
horseback,  who  Tiad  been  sent  to  escort  us.  Such  a  long  procession 
of  rickshas  and  the  loud  sliouts  of  the  coolies  drew  the  people  from 
all  sides,  and  we  passed  by  large  crowds. 

After  three  miles  of  this  we  passed  through  the  city  gate  and  came 
upon  a  road — yes,  a  road ;  but  remember  it  is  outside  the  city,  and 
not  inside.  It  is  a  broad  cobbled  roadway  leading  from  the  city  to 
the  Summer  Palace,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  the  Empress 
Dowager  and  Emperor  sometimes  go  in  that  direction. 

Nothing  further  of  consequence  happened,  beyond  a  few  halts, 
until  we  rounded  a  comer  and  beheld  the  Summer  Palace  in  the  distance. 
It  is  situated  on  the  foot  hUls,  with  the  mountains  behind,  and  just 
below  it  is  the  most  magnificent  artificial  lake  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  behold. 
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The  large  round  buildings  at  the  top  are  temples,  while  the 
real  palace  lies  in  the  hollow  between  them  and  the  leJ^e. 

In  this  land  (A  political  change  and  uncertainty  even  buildings  have 
histories,  and  as  I  looked  at  this  one  my  mind  naturally  wandered 
back  to  the  time  when  Lord  Elgin  ordered  the  destruction  oi  its 
predecessor,  together  with  all  the  treasures  it  possessed,  because  of 
the  treacherous  and  inhuman  conduct  ol  the  Chinese  to  Sir  Harry 
Parkes  and  other  British  subjects.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly. 
General  Gordon  wba  one  of  those,  who,  acting  under  the  commands 
of  his  superior  officer,  took  pcurt  in  this  destruction. 

After  the  relief  of  Peking  in  1900  the  foreign  troops  again  occupied 
the  Summer  Palace,  though  the  results  were  not  so  disastrous  as  before. 
The  first  to  occupy  it  were  the  British  and  Italians,  and  credit  must 
be  given  to  the  former  for  saving  a  great  many  of  the  treasures  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  sacrificed  to  that  terrible  mania  for  looting 
which  seized  so  many  of  the  foreigners,  and  which  claimed  amongst 
its  victims  some  of  the  very  highest  rank. 

The  treasures  of  some  of  the  chief  rooms  were  brought  together 
as  soon  as  the  British  soldiers  entered,  and  were  packed  in  cases  and 
labelled,  and  a  guard  was  set  over  them.  Many  stories  are  told  of  tlie 
efforts  made  to  circumvent  these  orders,  but  fortimately  they  were 
unsuccessful.  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  however,  a  great  deal 
of  damage  was  done  later  on  when  the  areas  of  occupation  were  chan^d, 
and  some  of  it  cannot  but  meet  with  the  severest  censure.  One  building 
has  on  its  front  hundreds  of  beautiful  porcelain  figures  set  in  alcoves, 
and  luauy  of  these  had  their  heads  knocked  off  or  were  irreparably 
damaged  by  great  stones  which  had  been  thrown  at  them.  In  another 
place  firing  through  ornamented  windows  had  been  an  amusing 
pastime,  and  the  wanton  breqJiing  of  carved  woodwork  had  given  untold 
amusement  to  some  Vandals. 

This  gives  a  faint  idea  of  the  terribly  dilapidated  condition  of 
the  whole  concern,  and  it  must  be  many  months  before  it  is  in  good 
order  again. 

As  we  arrived  at  the  door  we  were  met  by  a  gentleman  in  a  great 
state  of  distress ;  he  was  a  globe-trotter,  and,  of  course,  an  American. 
He  had  done  the  Ming  Tombs  and  the  Great  Wall  in  record  time, 
but  all  would  be  useless  if  he  did  not  see  the  Summer  Palace.  Last  week 
some  of  his  friends  had  got  in  after  giving  an  honorarium  of  three 
dollars,  but  to-day  ^vq  dollars,  and  even  ten,  had  been  of  no  avail. 
The  secret  was  easily  explained — several  high  officials  were  coming 
dowTi  to  receive  us,  and  the  gate-keeper  knew  he  would  be  discovered 
if  he  let  him  in.  However,  we  took  pity  upon  him,  and  he  joined 
our  party. 

On  entering  we  were  welcomed  by  several  officials,  and  then  walked 
round  the  south  side  of  the  lake  until  we  came  to  a  pavilion,  where 
tea  was  served  to  us.  I  believe  part  of  the  pavilion  can  be  seen  in 
a  picture  of  the  great  marble  bridge. 

Just  before  the  pavilion  is  a  statue  of  a  large  bronze  cow  resting 
on  a  figurative  troubled  sea  of  the  same  material,  though  I  did  not 
find  out  its  significance. 

The  beautiful  marble  bridge  just  mentioned  leads  to  an  island  in 
the  lake,  and  when  we  had  done  justice  to  the  tea,  which  was  provided 
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at  every  stage,  we  set  out  over  the  bridge.  The  island  is  a  sacred  one, 
aud  full  of  temples  dedicated  to  highly  moral  purposes,  such  as  the 
advancement  of  learning ;  but  unfortunately,  and  perhaps  symbolically, 
they  were  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 

After  looking  round  the  island  we  were  taken  on  huge  barges,  and 
slowly  rowed  across  to  our  starting  point.  We  could  see  far  away  on 
the  left  the  beautiful  circular  marble  bridge.  Near  the  landing-stage 
the  lake  was  almost  choked  up  by  weeds,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
lotus. 

After  landing  we  entered  a  huge  courtyard,  at  one  end  of  which 
we  were  shown  the  Empress  Dowager's  apartments,  though  in  reality 
they  were  at  present  assigned  to  the  Emperor,  while  the  great  lady 
had  appropriated  those  which  rightly  belong  to  the  Emperor. 

Whatever  skill  the  Chinese  have  in  many  of  the  arts,  they  are 
certainly  very  deficient  in  their  methods  of  securing  bodily  comforts. 
Even  the  houses  of  the  greatest  axe  absolutely  destitute  of  many  things 
which  the  middle  classes  of  our  land  deem  indispensable. 

Fancy  a  man  rolling  in  wealth  and  controlling  a  province  as  large 
as  EIngland,  and  not  possessing  a  single  decent  bed  or  a  couch,  having 
300  or  400  servants  but  no  glass  windows,  and  no  proper  fireplace ; 
yet  this  is  the  state  of  the  house  of  one  of  China's  greatest  Viceroys 
which  I  happen  to  have  visited,  and  he  is  by  no  means  behind  his 
fellow-countrymen . 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  compartments  of  the  Emperor  must 
be  put  down  as  decidedly  disappointing,  and,  in  spite  of  the  magnificent 
carvings  and  lacquer  work,  I  would  not  exchange  its  glories  for  my 
*'own  little  backroom,"  even  putting  sentiment  aside. 

After  going  through  several  courtyards  we  entered  a  narrow  covered 
walk,  which  extends  along  the  north  side  .of  the  lake.  The  woodwork 
was  elaborately  painted,  and  the  whole  thing  was  very  pretty,  though, 
like  all  things  in  China,  excepting  the  carvings  and  lacquer  work,  die 
decorations  were  gaudy  rather  than  beautiful.  This  is  the  walk  used 
in  inclement  weather,  and  for  fine  days  there  is  a  gravelled  walk 
between  avenues   of  trees. 

After  proceeding  to  the  end  of  the  covered-in  walk,  we  entered 
what  is,  from  many  points,  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  palace, 
and  that  is  the  so-called  marble  boat,  though  its  shape  is  the  only  claim 
it  has  to  be  called  a  boat.  Part  of  the  tribute  paid  by  the  people  to 
the  Government  is  in  kind,  and,  amongst  other  things,  rice  is  sent  in 
enormous  quantities.  One  man  was  suspected  of  effecting  squeezes 
in  this  direction,  and  committing  the  heinous  crime  of  working  the 
miracle  at  the  expense  of  the  Empress  Dowager.  He  was  suddenly 
arrested,  and  it  was  found  that  his  crime  consisted  in  sending  one  bag 
too  few.  I  should  call  him  an  honest,  or,  rather  cautious  man  compared 
with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen ;  but  the  Empress  ordered  him  to 
lose  his  head.  He  begged  very  hard  for  his  life,  and  he  offered  to 
atone  for  his  sin  by  building  this  boat,  an  offer  which  was  successful. 

Like  everything  else  in  the  palace,  it  is  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
and  its  greatest  use  is  that  it  is  a  very  convenient  place  for  taking 
lunch  at,  and  on  this  occasion  we  took  full  advantage  of  this  fact. 

Lunch  over,  we  went  down  and  inspected  the  Emperor's  barges, 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  carpenters  and  decorators.     They  were 
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very  large  and  cumbersome,  and  a  steam  yacht  would  be  much  more 
preferable  in  any  other  country^^We  then  clim.bed  the  small  hills 
and  entered  the  temples ;  they  wwRn  a  terrible  condition.  Vandalism 
had  completely  spoiled  them,  and  gods,  carvings,  ornamental  vases, 
and  many  other  beautifully  worked  things  lay  in  hopeless  confusion. 
We  walked  out  with  sad  hearts  and  entered  into  the  rooms  of  the 
Empress  Dowager,  or,  as  the  correct  Chinese  would  say,  of  the  Emperw, 
Here  many  men  were  at  work  putting  things  into  order,  and  large 
wooden  trunks    containing    furniture  lay  there  unopened. 

After  wandering  over  these  strange  buildings,  many  of  them 
dedicated,  like  the  temples  on  the  island,  to  such  estimable  things  as 
learning  and  literature,  we  slowly  walked  out,  got  into  our  rickshas,  and 
commenced  to  canter  home,  though  this  time,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
there  was  no  racing. 

It  must  Jiot  be  forgotten  that  there  is  an  installation  of  electric 
light  in  the  palace,  l^ut  it  is  out  of  repair. 

So  ended  a  wonderfully  interesting  day  full  erf  many  enchanting 
moments,  but  also  containing  many  things  which  offered  food  for 
reflection  chiefly  concerning  the  ennobling  influences  of  Western 
civilisation. 


Afforestation  in  the  Black  Conntry.— A  society  for  promoting  the 
afforestation  of  the  Black  Country  was  recently  inaugarated  by  a  meeting 
held  at  Birmingham,  at  which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  presided.  It  is  a  common 
idea  that  the  large  area  in  this  district  covered  with  ash-heaps  and  other 
dihria  is  necessarily  condemned  to  remain  in  a  state  of  hideous  barrenness, 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  such  is  not  by  any  means  the  case.  Com- 
menting on  the  recent  meeting.  Prof.  Schlich  mentions,  in  Nature  for 
February  26  last,  an  instance  from  the  Belgian  Ardennes,  in  which  old  slsg 
and  ash-heaps  were  found  by  him  well  stocked  with  oak  and  ash  trees,  some 
of  them  of  considerable  size,  and  he  states  that  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  which  suggested  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Fisher,  to  whom  the  credit  of  bringing  it 
forward  belongs,  the  idea  that  the  Black  Country  might  be  utilised  in  the 
same  way.  The  area  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  deal  is  said  to  be  some 
14,000  acres,  now  covered  by  some  extent  by  grass,  and  grazed  over  by  sheep; 
but  if  systematically  planted,  the  advantage  both  from  a  utilitarian  and 
aesthetic  point  of  view  could  not  fail  to  be  important.  In  these  days,  when 
practical  considerations  alone  are  so  apt  to  carry  the  day,  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  that  the  less  tangible  results  of  such  afforestation  in  the  direction  of 
improving  the  moral  and  sBsthetic  conditions  of  life  in  the  Black  Country 
met  with  due  appreciation  at  the  meeting.  Prof.  Schlich  urges  that  the 
whole  undertaking  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  single  body  repre 
senting  the  various  interests  involved,  and  suggests  fast-growing  conifers  as 
the  most  suitable  trees  for  planting. — The  Geographical  Journal^  April,  190S, 
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By   Mb.  J.   Snaddon. 
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[Addressed  to  the  Society,  in  the  Library,   Tuesday,  February  10th,   1903, 

at   7-30  p.m.] 

ON  August  2nd  I  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  board  the  8.s.  Ardeloa, 
bound  for  Lisbon  and  the  Canary  Islands.  We  had  a  very  pleasant 
time  sailing  down  the  Cliannel  and  across  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  which  was  comparatively  calm,  and  all  that  could  be  desired 
notwithstanding  its  dreaded  name  by  the  casual  visitor  on  the  sea.  We 
passed  Cape  Finisterre  and  the  Burlings  Light  in  good^time,  and 
anchored  in  the  River  Tagus  on  Wednesday  night  about  10  o'clock,  after 
four  days'  sailing.  The  time  on  board  was  spent  very  pleasantly ;  all  the 
passengers,  14  in  number,  under  the  guidance  of  the  captain,  entered 
very  ehartilj  into  the  sports  and  entertainments  that  were  got  up, 
such  as  deck  quoits,  deck  billiards,  spiral  pole,  three-legged  racing, 
concerts  in  the  evening,  and  tricks  on  one  another,  which  were  all 
taken  in  very  good  part.  When  we  entered  the  Tagus,  and 
anchored  opposite  the  old  Moorish  castle,  it  called  forth,  as 
it  were,  volumes  of  historic  recollections  from  various  members 
of  the  party,  which  were  both  edifying  and  enjoyable.  Early  next 
morning  we  took  a  pilot  on  board,  ajid  sailed  up  the  river  to  Lisbon. 
One  gets  a  good  panoramic  view,  which  was  very  pretty  in  the  early 
morning  sun.  The  harbour  opens  out  to  an  immense  width,  and  gives 
it  all  the  appearance  of  a  great  frying-pan,  with  the  handle  for  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  making  it  one  of  the  fmest  harbours  in  the  world.  The 
hills  surrounding  it  make  a  dark  setting  against  the  blue  sky; 
and  with  the  warships  of  several  nations  anchored  in  the  wide  expanse 
of  water,  making  it  both  interesting  and  beautiful.  After  we  got 
to  the  wharf,  where  the  usual  amount  of  time  was  taken  up  by  the  very 
slow-going  customs'  officers,  we  were  at  liberty  to  go  ashore,  and  I, 
along  with  two  others  of  the  party,  who  were  equally  anxious  to  see 
as  much  as  they  could  in  the  short  time  at  oiu*  disposal,  went  ashore 
for  a  couple  of  hours  before  breakfast,  and,  to  our  amusement,  our 
first  conflict  with  the  powers  that  be  were  that  we  could  not  get  oflF  the 
wharf  without  paying  200  reis  each  for  a  return  ticket ;  and  as  we  were 
without  Portuguese  money,  and  the  officer  had  no  change  at  that  early 
hour,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  early  "  hawk  "  had  caught  us 
early  birds,  so  we  had  to  return  to  the  ship,  where  the  captain  supplied 
us  with  the  necessary  "  open  sesame."  The  first  place  of  interest  after 
you  pass  the  tax  gatherer  is  a  lai^e  square,  the  "  Pra9a  do  Commercio," 
or,  as  it  has  been  called  by  the  English  sailors,  from  the  bronae 
equestrian  statue  placed  there,  ''Black  Horse  Square."  The  square 
was  tho  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  destructions  of  human  life  in 
Europe,  in  the  terrible  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  onl  the  first  day  of 
November,  1755.  Let  us  for  a  moment  recall  that  scene  from  the 
historic  records.  On  a  bright  sunny  morning  the  inhabitants  were 
c 
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comiiiencing  their  everyday  occupations,  when  suddenly,  about  nine 
o'clociv,  a  strange  loud  rumbling  was  heard,  as  of  tkunder,  in  the  boweLi 
of  the  eartli;  the  ground  rocked  violently,  and  for  safety  from  the 
falling  houses  the  people  fled  into  the  great  square,  and  it  became  one 
dense  mass  of  agitated  humanity.  The  sun  became  obscured  and  the 
sky  livid,  a  tempestuous  wind  arose  and  filled  the  air  with  clouds  of 
black  du&t,  the  Tagus  heaved  and  foamed  like  a  stormy  sea.  Again, 
one  long  terrible  moan,  and  the  ground  is  torn  aaunder,  and  amidst 
the  shrieks  of  anguish  that  rise  to  heaven,  above  the  awful  roaring  of 
the  heaving  earth,  down  together  into  the  abyss  sank  the  old  and  the 
young,  tlie  rich  and  the  poor,  the  mother  and  her  babes,  palaces, 
churches,  monasteries,  public  buildings,  all  disappeared,  and  the  ground 
closed  over  them  for  ever. 

In  the  space  of  twenty  minutes  a  city  was  destroyed,  and  more  than 
15,000  inhabitants  perished.  It  was  a  calamity  unequalled  since  the 
destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. .  The  present  modem 
buildings  are,  therefore,  built  over  the  buried  city.  Great  energy  was 
shown  by  the  king  of  that  period,  "Dom  Jose  I.,"  and  his  prime 
minister,  the  Marquis  of  Pomball,  in  rebuilding  tlie  city,  and  the 
inliabitants,  in  1775,  erected  this  equestrian  statute  to  the  king  in 
gratitude.  On  the  opposite  side  are  the  buildings  of  the  Portuguese 
Home  Office  and  other  government  departments.  Passing  into  the 
streets  in  the  early  morning  one  cannot  help  being  somewhat  amused 
at  hearing  the  ''  cries  "  of  the  street  vendors  of  all  kinds  of  foods  and 
diinks,  from  aqiui  freo  to  la'iche  calente,  and  vinos  of  all  qualities, 
and  called  in  all  the  varied  intonations  of  an  East  of  Scotland  fishwife. 
The  streets,  or  avcnidos,  are  very  narrow,  especially  in  the  older  portion 
of  the  city,  some  of  them  so  narrow  that  I  could  almost  reach  from 
side  to  side.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  built  on  that  principle 
to  act  as  a  shade  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  but  I  must  confess  tliat 
I  enjoyed  their  protecting  shade  more  than  the  excessive  sunshine; 
still  one  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  city  could  not  be  veiry 
healthy,  and  on  inquiring  afterwards  I  was  infonoed  that-  consumption 
was  very  prevalent,  and  was  the  cause  of  a  very  high  deathrate 
amongst  young  people,  so  much  so  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  arrest 
the  effect  if  possible,  and  a  gentleman  has  left  a  very  large  fortune, 
and  his  wife  is  carrying  out  his  wishes  by  erecting  a  large  sanatorium 
for  restoring  to  health  the  poor  and  needy.  One  cannot  judge  of  the 
social  conditions  of  a  people  by  a  hurried  walk  through  their  strets; 
but  from  the  numerous  semi-clad  children  and  women  that  were  sitting 
about  in  the  narrow  streets,  one  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  houses 
would  not  be  empty  when  the  shades  of  eve  began  to  fall,  and  one 
of  the  blessings  of  their  life  appeared  to  be  that  they  could  live  outside 
mostly,  and  simply  turn  in  to  sleep. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  ship  for  breakfast  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  His  Majesty's  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  Bryan,  a  good  type  of  the  many 
Irishmen  that  one  meets  in  our  Civil  Service  at  home.  He  was  very 
kind  to  us,  and  went  with  us  as  long  as  his  time  would  permit,  and 
then  sent  one  of  liis  men  with  us  to  see  that  we  were  not  robbed  more 
than  we  were  able  to  pay,  and  he  also  gave  us  a  few  instructions  that  he 
thought  advisable  for  us  to  observe,  such  as  that  smoking  a  cigar  with  a 
label  on  it  might  give  one  a  night  in  prison,  as  it  was  against  the  law 
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to  smoke  foreign  cigars,  and  lie  further  pronuBed  tliat  if  any  of  us  got 
too  tightly  in  the  embraces  of  the  law  officers  of  the  city  we  were  to  let 
him  know,  and  he  would  come  to  our  aid.  We  were  very  much  indebted 
to  him  for  his  kindness,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  his  services  were 
not  required.  Before  taking  train  for  Cintra,  let  us  have  a  further 
look  around.  And  so  we  began  to  waken  up  to  realise  the  antiquity  of 
the  city,  and  its  long  line  of  kings,  from  the  reign  of  Alfonso  Henriquez 
until  the  present  Dom  Pedro,  who  is  deeply  loved  by  his  people.  The 
quaint  buildings  in  the  city,  especially  the  few  old  Moorish  structiu-es 
still  standing,  with  some  modern  additions,  have  been  very  ably 
described  in  a  lecture  given  by  our  esteemed  member,  Mr.  K  W. 
Mellor,  when  he  addressed  the  Society  in  1893. 

It  was  Strabo  who  mentioned  the  existence  of  Greek  colonies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  Douro,  and  Minho,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
the  old  name  of  Lisbon — ^"Olisippo" — ^was  from  the  etirliest  times 
identified  with  that  of  the  hero  of  the  "  Odyssey,"  and  was  interpreted 
to  mean  the  "City  of  Ulysses,"  which  was  ultimately  Latinised  in 
the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Roman  Municipia  were  established  in 
Lisbon,  and  the  municipal  government  continued  ever  since,  even 
under  the  rule  of  the  Ommeyad  Sultans.  During  the  Moorigyh  occupation 
the  people  were  permitted  to  retain  their  local  self-government.  In  714 
Lisbon  was  captured  by  the  Moors,  and  held  for  400  years,  and  remained 
the  capital  of  the  province  Belatha  till  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  when 
the  English  detachment,  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land  to  fight  against 
the  Saracens,  were  prevailed  upon  by  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  to  help  to 
capture  Lisbon,  which  they  did,  and  that  very  successfully.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  it  is  the  first  instance  of  the  close  connection  between  our 
country  and  the  Portuguese,  a  friendship  which  has  lasted  down  till  the 
present  day,  and  which  we  trust  will  be  continued  through  all  time. 

No  member  of  the  Geographical  Society  could  go  to  Lisbon  without 

recalling  to  mind  the  noble  army  of  explorers  and  navigators  who  have 

left  the  shores  of  Portugal  on  voyages  of  discovery  and  travel.     Prince 

Henry  the  Navigator,  Vasco  de  Gama,  Albuquerque,  Camoens,  and  many 

others  dear  to  the  country  of  their  birth,  which  received  so  much  benefit 

from  their  noble  deeds  of  daring  and  bravery.     The  fifteenth  century 

seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  special  devotion  to  study.       In  the 

Portuguese  history  we  find  that  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  refused 

all  the  offers  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  to 

visit  their  Courts.  He  established  himself  at  Sagres,  in  order  to  devote 

himself  and  his  wealth  to  the  cause  of  discovering  a  continuous  route 

by  sea  to  India,  which  would  bring  the  trade  of  Asia  and  its  profit 

to  Portugal.     It  is  very  gratifying  to  remember  that  he  was  ably 

supported    by  his  Queen   Mother,    an   English   princess,   Philippa  of 

Lancaster,  who  seemed  to  have  retained  all  the  individuality  of  the 

Plantagenets.     So  also  in  the  literature  of  Portugal,  Lisbon  had  its 

full  share  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  filler  development  of 

it  in  all  its  phases.     The  name  of  Louis  de  Camoens  stands  in  very 

high  repute  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  for  his  epic 

poem,  ihe  "  Lusiad ;  "  the  subject  of  the  epic  is  Vasco  de  Gama's  first 

voyage  to  India,  and  his  return,  an  achievement  of  such  surpassing 

difficulty,  and  of  such  importance  alike  to  Portugal  and  to  Europe, 

that  Camoens  perceived  its  fitness  for  poetical  treatment,  and  has  left 
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his  epic,  a  valued  and  cherished  production,  as  a  review  of  Portuguese 
history  and  development. 

The   chronological  records  of  the  later  portion  of   the  fifteenth 

century,  and  of  the  early  portion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  give  us  a 

list  of  names  which  the  Portuguese  are  very  proud  to  remember.     In 

1497  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  reached 

India  by  sea;   in  1500  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral  discovereid  Brazil;    Corte 

Real,    Labrador;     in    1501    Juan   de    Nova   Castella   discovered    the 

islands  of   St.   Helena  and   Ascension;     in   that  year  and   in   1503 

Amerigo  Vespucci  first  visited  the  Kio  de  Plata  and  Paraguay;     in 

1506  Tristan  da  Cunha  discovered  the  island  which  bears  his  name; 

and  Continho  explored  Madagascar  and  the  Mauritius;  in  1507  Lourens 

de  Almedia  touched  at  the  Maldive  Islands;  in  1509  Diego  Lopes  de 

Sequeira   occupied   Malacca,   and   explored   the   island    of    Sumatra; 

in    1512     Francisco    Serrao    discovered    the     Moluccas;     in     1513 

Pedro    de   Mascarhenas   first   touched    at   the   Isle   de    Bourbon,    or 

Reunion ;  in  1516  Duarte  Coelho  worked  his  way  up  the  coast  of  Cochin 

China,  and  explored  Siam ;  in  1517  Femao  Peres  de  Andrade  established 

himself  at  Canton,  and  the  same  explorer  made  his  way  to  Pekin ;  in 

1520  MagelhaeoB  (MageUan)  passed   through  the  straits  which  bear 

his  name,  and  led  the  way  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.     These  exploits  make 

up  a  list  of  achievements  of  which  any  country  might  be   proud. 

The  bare  catalogue  of  them  justifies  the  description  given  of  them  in 

the  history  of  the  king  of  that  period,  Emmanuel   **  the  Fortunate," 

as  the  heroic  age  of  Portuguese  history.       I  had  not  time   to  visit 

Belem,  and  see  the  magnificent  palace,  but  we  had  a  good  view  of  it 

in  the  early  morning  from  the  river ;  and  I  would  have  liked  to  have 

visited  the  Church  of  the  Convent,  where  the   remains  of  Vasco  de 

Gama  lie,  where  they  were  placed  after  they  were  brought  from  Cochin 

in  1538.     These  were  pleasures  that  I  had  to  forego,  as  time  was  too 

limited,  and  I  also  purposed  visiting  the  cathedral  at  Lisbon  after  our 

return  from  Cintra,  but  found  that  it  doeed  early.     But  we  must  pass 

on ;  and  by  the  kindness  of  the  guide  provided  by  the  Vice-Consul  wo 

are  taken  the  shortest  way  to  the  railway  station,  where  we  take  train 

for  Cintra.     We  payed    1,060  reis   for  a  first-class  return  ticket.     I 

must  confess  that  I   did  not  like  parting  with  my  money  by  the 

thousand,  so  I  borrowed  from  the  captain  of  the  ship,  who  was  going  to 

join  us  later  on  in  the  day.     I  was  told  what  the  amount  would  be, 

when  lo  and  behold  1  I  was  60  reis  short,  and  had  to  borrow  again.     It 

was  not  advisable  to  have  a  lot  of  small  Portuguese  money,  when  we  had 

such  a  short  time  to  stay.     I  consider  that  I  benefited  very  much  by 

adopting  that  course,  for  every  one  that  changed  seemed  to  be  in  a 

maze ;  and  one  family  of  four  who  were  in  the  train  was  overcharged. 

or  got  the  wrong  change  to  the  extent  of  1,760  reis.     Passing  along  the 

railway  through  the  suburbs  of  Lisbon  and  out  into  the  country  is 

very  pretty,  and  the  many  small  villages  through  which  we  passed 

seemed  very  clean.     If  one  had  been  transported  back  into  the  time 

of  the  Pharoahs  one  could  not  have  seen  more  primitive  methods  than 

those  adopted  by  the  workers  in  the  fields.     The  continued  simple  way 

in  agriculture  was  most  interesting.     They  were  all  very  busy  in  thJe 

fields  harvesting  the  various  crops,  and   in  several  fields  they  wero 

thrashing  in  the  old  Biblical  way  by  treading  out  com  by  the  oxen 
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walking  ia  a  circle;    and  we  were  also  pleased  to  observe  that  the 
oxen  that  trod  out  the  com  were  not  muzzled. 

Water  seems  to  be  a  great  want  all  over  the  district.  In  my 
simplicity  I  took  for  shelters  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  a  great  number 
of  round  buildings,  several  feet  in  height ;  but  as  they  grew  in  number, 
far  in  excess  of  the  apparent  number  of  people  working  in  the  fields, 
I  inquired  of  a  native  in  the  best  way  I  could,  and  was  informed  that 
they  were  all  dismantled  windmills  for  pumping  water.  They  have 
now  adopted  more  modem  methods.  All  the  pumping  from  the  various 
wells  is  now  done  on  the  American  principle — that  is,  with  endless  chain 
and  small  cups.  We  also  passed  several  sections  of  the  Roman 
aqueduct,  which  supplies  Lisbon  with  water  from  the  hills  at  Cintra. 
After  arriving  at  Cintra  we  made  our  way  to  the  Hotel  Lourence,  where 
we  were  made  very  welcome  and  very  comfortable  by  the  landlady,  a 
good  Welshwoman.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  garden,  with  tropical 
fruits  and  an  endless  variety  of  flowers.  We  spent  some  time  here 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  our  party,  and  after  luncheon  we  hired 
donkeys  and  horses  to  take  us  up  to  the  castle.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  scene  we  had  at  the  arranging  of  prices  to  be  charged ;  but  after 
an  indescribable  amount  of  language  had  been  used  we  got  fixed  up 
at  400  reis  each,  then  after  a  time  the  chargers  arrived,  and  a  scraggy 
lot  they  were.  However,  we  got  mounted,  eight  all  told,  and  wended 
our  way  up  the  hOl.  The  various  tints  of  tropical  vegetation,  which 
were  new  to  most  of  us,  formed  a  very  pleasing  picttu^e.  Some  of  our 
photographic  friends,  who  preferred  to  waJk  up  the  hill,  were  stopped 
at  the  entrance  to  the  palace  gate.  They  had  to  leave  their  cameras 
outside.  His  Majesty  the  King  had  forbidden  their  use  in  his 
private  grounds.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  in  residence,  and  there 
was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  we  could  get  in  or  not ;  and  as  none 
of  us  could  enter  into  a  conversation  with  the  guards  on  horseback 
at  the  gate,  we  collected  om*  cards  and  sent  them  in,  and  after  waiting 
some  time  were  admitted  to  the  old  Moorish  portion  of  the  castle,  the 
private  chapel,  and  the  old  portions  of  the  building.  We  saw  several 
works  of  art,  two  Murillos,  and  some  very  fine  old  mosaic  work. 

The  old  Moorish  Palacio  Real  and  the  Castle  da  Pena  have  been 
so  very  ably  described  by  Mr.  Mellor,  and  recorded  in  the  Society's 
Journaly  that  I  feel  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  repeat  the  descrip- 
tion of  them.  After  seeing  all  that  it  was  possible  to  see  in  the  time 
at  our  disposal,  for  the  clock  ticks  on  even  in  slow-going  Portugal,  we 
spent  some  time  in  the  gardens.  The  gardeners  were  exceddingly  kind 
to  us,  and  took  us  through  several  greenhouses,  where  they  had  their 
choicest  flowers  and  a  great  variety  of  tropical  plants.  We  were  told 
that  in  ih^  woods  surroimding  the  castle  there  are  2,000  camellia  trees, 
red  and  white,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  wealth,  of  flowers 
displayed  when  all  these  are  in  bloom.  After  wending  our  way  round 
to  the  other  side,  through  the  gardens  and  woods,  our  noble  steeds  were 
awaiting  us,  and  we  mounted  and  descended  to  the  hotel.  Then  we  had 
a  lively  time  of  it.  One  of  our  party  was  mounted  on  what  should 
have  been  a  horse,  but  a  more  sorry  exhibition  of  a  live  skeleton  I 
never  saw.  Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  it  died  on  the  road,  and 
our  friend  had  to  walk,  and  we  did  not  want  to  pay  for  the  hire,  as 
the  hor^e  was  no  <?ood,  and  not  used ;  and  after  a  tornado  of  language 
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Buch  as  1  had  never  heard  before,  the  purser  of  Uie  party  squared  him 
somehow,  and  we  made  for  the  station  to  catch  the  train,  all  feeling 
satisfied  with  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  the  kindness  of  the  people. 
We  took  a  last  look  at  the  castle  on  the  high  crag.  One  could  not  help 
thinking  how  truly  Byron  describes  the  scene  in  the  following  lines  :  — 

"The  horrid  craes,  by  toppling  convent  crowned; 
The  cork  trees  noar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep ; 
The  mountain  moss,  by   scorching  skies    unbrowned: 
The  sunken   glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must   weep; 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep; 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough; 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap; 
The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
Mixed  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow." 

After  dinner,  on  board  the  ship,  the  majority  of  the  party  went  out 
for  the  evening.  The  principal  place  is  the  Avenida,  the  Rotten  Row 
or  Boulevard  of  Lisbon,  and  in  going  there  we  had  a  look  at  the  ruins 
of  a  church — ^the  Canno.  It  stands  in  much  the  same  condition  in 
which  it  was  left  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake.  The  massive  walls 
give  one  a  faint  idee  what  a  mighty  force  must  have  been  in  operation 
to  have  wrenched  such  walls  asunder.  Then  we  passed  through 
another  of  the  large  squares — the  Largo  do  Pelourinho,  "  the  square 
of  the  pillar" — ^which  you  will  see  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  square. 
It  has  a  spiral  column,  exquisitely  carved  from  a  single  block  of  marble. 
It  is  surmounted  by  an  armillary  sphere,  the  significance  of  which  is, 
"  haJf  the  world  is  mine."  A  Pelourinho,  in  addition,  symbolises 
municipal  rights.  On  this  spot  "Fidalgos,"  members  of  the  upper 
class  who  were  condemned  to  death,  were  formerly  executed,  and  before 
Dom  Pedro  ordered  tliis  armillary  sphere  to  be  placed  on  the  pillar  it 
was  crowned  with  iron  spikes,  on  which  were  trEinsfiied  the  heads  of 
those  executed.  Opposite  is  the  Camera,  the  Municipal  Chamber,  or 
Town  Hall.  Tlie  Avenida  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  we  were  informed 
that  the  royal  family  are  very  frequently  seen  driving  in  it.  A  short 
walk  from  the  Avenida  takes  us  into  the  principal  square  of  Lisbon, 
called  the  Praco  Dom  Pedro  IV.  The  square  is  known  as  the  "  Rocio." 
On  three  sides  of  the  square  there  are  shops;  but  at  the  north  wid 
stands  the  Theatre  of  Donora  Maria  II.  The  pavement  of  the  square 
is  set  in  wavy  lines  of  white  and  dark  stone,  which  have  a  most  wonderful 
effect  when  you  are  walking  on  it.  It  has  been  called  "  roUing^motion 
square."  As  the  night  was  fast  approaching  we  decided  to  taie  a  car 
towards  the  ship,  well  satisfied  that  we  had  had  a  long,  interesting, 
and  enjoyable  day,  and  also  a  very  tiring  one  in  the  excessive  heat. 

We  left  Lisbon  on  Friday  morning  at  8-30.  After  a  generaj 
admiration  of  the  beautiful  panoramic  view  presented,  we  all  seemed  very 
glad  to  get  to  sea  again  after  the  long  and  tiring  day  we  had  spent, 
and  to  pfiuss  veiy  quietly  the  morning  in  reading  and,  perchance, 
sleeping,  these  seemed  the  only  apparent  order  of  the  day.  I  seated 
myself  on  the  forecastle  of  the  ship,  and  went  to  sleep  in  my  chair. 
When  I  awoke  I  found  that  the  sun  had  been  paying  special  attention 
to  my  nose,  with  the  result  that  the  vaseline  bottle  was  very  much  in 
demand  for  a  few  day^  before  I  got  that  very  useful  organ  into  good 
working  order  again. 
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That  day  was  the  most  perfect  one  we  had  had  as  yet.  Not  a  cloud 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  sky,  a  gentle  breeze  was  blowing,  and  all  the  sails 
were  set  for  the  first  time  since  we  left  home.  The  captain  spent  about 
two  hours  witti  us,  relating  his  experience,  which  was  both  edifying  and 
amusing,  of  some  of  the  queer  passengers  he  had  had  in  his  time.  I  have 
no  doubt  we  added  to  his  varied  store  of  knowledge,  seeing  that  we 
were  a  very  mixed  lot,  representing  both  trade  and  commerce,  spiritual 
and  spirituous,  teaching  and  professional.  On  Saturday,  August  9th, 
being  Coronation  Day,  we  had  a  full  day's  enjoyment.  The  programme 
for  the  day  consisted  of  a  grand  coronation  handicap  at  deck  billiards 
(prize,  the  ship's  button),  and  also  deck  quoits  and  spiral  pole,  all 
separate  entries.  The  money  went  to  the  Seaman  and  Orphans'  Mission 
box.  We  had  a  grand  coronation  dinner  and  a  coronation  concert^  for 
which  a  special  programme  was  got  up,  and  special  charges  for  admission 
were  made.  All  the  artistes  had  been  specially  engaged  at  an  unknown 
expense.  The  concert  was  a  huge  success  in  every  way.  The  captain 
and  the  ship's  officers  and  the  passengers,  from  the  policeman  at  the 
early  door  who  regitlated  the  crowd  to  the  singer  of  the  last  song, 
all  discharged  their  duty  with  a  will,  and  according  to  their  several 
abilities,  so  the  fun  went  on  until  the  captain,  a  good  Tobermory 
Preebyterian,  annoimced  that  the  Sabbath  day  was  drawing  near.  So 
ended  a  veiy  happy  Coronation  Day.  On  Sunday  evening,  after 
service,  which  we  had  on  board  all  tlie  three  Sundays  we  were  at  sea, 
we  were  drawing  under  the  shade  of  the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  and  in  the 
dim  moonlight  the  island  shadow  took  a  most  remarkable  shape.  When 
we  were  informed  that  we  were  about  30  miles  from  the  island  we 
were  all  surprised  that  the  shadow  should  have  penetrated  so  far  sea- 
wards, and  so  the  next  two  hours  or  so  were  spent  watching  who  could 
see  the  island  first.  We  were  rewarded  with  a  very  brilliant  display 
of  illuminations  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  all  manner  of  surmising 
went  on,  from  eruptions  to  coronation  illuminations.  But  when  we 
took  the  pilot  on  board  he  informed  us  that  owing  to  the  excessive  heat 
it  had  caused  spontaneous  ignition  of  the  vegetation,  and  so  we  all 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fairies  had  done  it  in  honour  of  our 
visit. 

We  were  not  able  to  anchor  in  the  Mole,  off  Santa  Cruz,  till  2  a.nu 
on  Monday  morning.  We  a;ll  stayed  up,  as  the  night  was  very  pleasant, 
and  the  ship  was  well  lighted  up  with  the  electric  light ;  and  as  there 
were  a  few  passengers  leaving  the  party  at  Santa  Cruz,  we  had  the 
recognised  social  parting  to  go  through,  up  to  the  Scottish  "  doch  and 
dorras,"  until  I  went  to  bed,  when  a  deputation  of  three  visited  my 
cabin,  very  anxious  that  I  should  get  up  and  make  a  fourth  for  a  hand 
at  whist ;  but  I  was  purposely  so  sound  asleep  that  nothing  would  have 
awakened  me  but  the  bottom  of  the  ship  dropping  out. 

Santa  Cruz  looks  very  pretty  in  the  morning  sun.  We  were 
anchored  off  the  Mole,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  town  to 
observe  its  beauty,  the  various  terraced  buildings  on  the  mountain 
side,  and  also  near  enough  to  observe  the  varied  tints  of  vegetation 
and  wealth  of  fiower  displayed ;  and  while  whiling  away  the  time  until 
breakfast  was  ready,  we  were  entertained  by  boys  and  men  diving  for 
coins,  and  also  with  a  number  of  traders  coming  on  board  the  ship 
skiing  laces  and  drawn-thread  work,  with  the  usual  result  that  some 
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of  our  party  bought  some  very  expensive  useless  goods  to  take  home 
for  their  friends,  instead  of  the  genuine  artide.  I  was  rather  amused 
after  a  conversation  I  had  with  one  of  these  traders  about  his  goods 
and  their  values  he  offered  me  a  commission  of  5  per  cent  on  all  that 
was  sold  if  I  did  not  say  anything;  but  as  I  was  out  of  business  for 
a  fortnight  or  so,  I  did  not  entertain  the  offer.  The  first  thing  everyone 
wants  to  see  is  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  I  do  not  intend  taking  up  your 
time  by  describing  the  location,  and  how  to  climb  to  its  snow-clad  peak 
12,192  feet  above  the  sea;  all  that  information  can  be  obtained  from 
the  guide  book.  It  may  seem  rather  singular,  but  you  have  a  better 
chance  of  seeing  it  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  than  you  have  on  the 
islsmd  itself.  We  were  very  fortunate,  apart  from  the  excessive  heat, 
in  seeing  the  peak  without  a  cloud  on  its  summit.  I  may  say  that 
the  excessive  heat  at  that  special  time  was  due  to  what  they  called 
the  south  wind,  which  they  have  every  season,  and  lasts  from  three  to 
six  days.  It  blows  from  the  African  desert,  and  as  there  is  only  a 
short  space  of  sea  to  cross  it  is  not  sufficient  to  cool  it  before  it  gets 
to  Teneriffe,  and  oh !  it  was  hot.  The  peak  is  reported  to  be  still 
active;  but  I  asked  several  people  about  its  activity,  and  also  about 
the  reported  eruption  in  connection  with  the  Martinique  and  Mount 
Pel6e  eruptions,  but  they  all  said  that  there  was  not  anything  noticed. 
With  the  height  of  such  a  mountain  all  climates  are  to  be  found,  and 
most  plants  can  be  cultivated,  for  which  reason  the  Spanish  Grovemment 
lias  given  a  small  subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of  a  botanical  garden 
near  Orotava,  originally  intended  as  a  sort  of  half-way  house  for  the 
acclimatisation  of  tropical  ptlants  and  fruits,  etc.  Agriculture  is  slowly 
recovering  from  the  wide-spread  ruin  consequent  upon  the  discovery 
of  the  aniline  dyes,  the  resultant  collapse  of  cochineal,  and  the  blow 
pfiven  to  the  wine  trade  by  the  disease  which  attacked  the  vineyards 
a  few  years  ago.  The  fruit  trade  is  the  staple  trade  of  the  island  now, 
and  depends  very  largely  on  the  expeditious  way  that  it  can  be  sent  to 
the  market  or  centres  of  consumption,  and  it  seems  that  a  very  laige 
percentage  of  their  trade  is  done  with  London  and  Liverpool.  Other 
countries  near  the  seat  of  growth  take  a  very  small  percentage. 

We  had  good  fortune  going  up  the  mountain;  side,  where  we 
fled  from  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  but  it  was  like  going  out  of  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire,  with  the  hot  winds  blowing.  Oh !  it  was  hot.  On 
the  electric  tram,  going  to  Leiguna,  I  met  a  priest,  and  in  conversation 
with  him  on  the  social  condition  of  the  island  he  told  me  in  the  best 
possible  way  he  could,  seeing  that  he  coidd  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
and  my  Spanish  was  a  minus  quantity.  But  it  was  remarkable  how  we 
got  on  so  well ;  it  was  quite  interesting,  and  another  proof  of  the  old 
saying  that  "  you  never  know  what  you  can  do  until  you  try."  He  told 
me  about  the  social  conditions  of  the  people.  Their  social  habits  are 
of  the  simplest  kind.  The  men  are  on  the  whole  a  very  easy-going  lot, 
satisfied  with  such  simple  fare  as  tomatoes  and  cheap  wine.  The  women 
seeon  to  have  rather  a  hard  time  of  it  after  marriage  from  the  great 
number  we  saw  coming  to  town  carrying  heavy  loads  on  their  heads 
in  a  broiling  hot  sun,  and  the  men  riding  on  donkeys  with  a  white 
cotton  parasol  over  their  heads.  One  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
everytlung  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  a  more  equal  division  of  the 
labours  and  pleasures  of  life  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  our  ideas 
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of  domeBtic  bliss.  There  was  evidence  of  the  development  going  on 
in  reclaiming  small  patches  of  land  from  the  mountain  side.  They 
build  a  terrace,  and  then  dig  under  the  mantle  of  scoria  for  the  good 
loam  soil,  and  fill  the  square  patch  with  it,  and  then  it  will  grow 
anything  they  like  to  plant.  While  the  rainfall  is  very  small,  the 
heavy  dews  at  night  give  sufficient  moisture  to  develop  all  kinds  of  fruit ; 
and  as  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  land,  this  system  of  reclamation 
is  likely  to  have  beneficial  results  in  the  island.  But  the  slow-going 
Spaniard  seems  happy  in  his  old  traditional  ways,  and  many  were  the 
amusing  remarks  that  were  mode.  When  we  saw  the  cold  and  comfort- 
less way  that  lovers  did  their  courting,  in  the  good  old  Spanish  way, 
it  did  seem  too  slow  for  our  ideas  of  courtship.  It  seems  that  a  man's 
affection  for  his  ladylove  is  measured  by  the  number  of  hours  which 
he  spends  underneath  her  window,  and  happy  indeed  is  he  if  she 
condescends  to  drop  him  a  flower  which  she  has  worn  in  her  breast; 
he  presses  it  to  his  heart,  and  looks  upon  it  as  his  greatest  treasure. 

While  at  Laguna  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  at  the  Guerra 
Hotel  several  residents  of  the  British  comm.unity,  including  His  Majesty's 
Consul  and  Vice-Consul,  who  kindly  gave  us  an  invitation  to  the 
coronation  dinner,  which  was  accepted,  and  fully  enjoyed.  We  got 
safely  back  to  the  ship  by  midnight,  where  all  was  ready  and  waiting. 
We  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  for  Las  Palmas,  which  is  53  miles  from 
Santa  Cruz,  and  got  there  about  6  a.m.  on  Tuesday  morning.  The 
island,  like  Teneriffe,  looks  very  pretty  from  the  sea  in  the  morning 
sun,  and  more  especially  the  town,  with  its  beautiful  terraced  houses 
along  the  hillside.  We  considered  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  get  to 
the  hills  as  soon  as  possible,  so  we  got  carriages  and  went  to  Monte, 
which  is  the  chief  summer  resort  of  the  residents  in  Grand  Canary, 
and  also  a  good  centre  from,  which  to  make  a  large  number  of  walking 
and  riding  excursions. 


HOW  TO   TAKE  CHINESE  TEA. 

(Extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  W.  Swallow,  B.Sc.) 

''The  leaves  should  be  put  into  a  cup,  do  milk  or  sugar  should  be  used,  and 
'hen  the  cup  is  empty  just  to  fill  up  again." 


NEW    MAP. 


Map  op  the  Dominion  op  Canada.  Scale,  58  miles  to  an  inch.  Issued 
by  direction  of  Hon.  CliflFord  Sifton,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
From  latest  information  furnished  bv  James  White,  F.R.G.S., 
Geographer,  Department  of  the  Interior.      Ottawa,  Canada,  19Q3. 

This  is  an  excellent  map,  brought  up  to  date  with  views  and  inset  tables, 
and  showing  very  clearly  the  various  divisions  of  Canada. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


Jamuabt  l8T  TO  Mabch  SIbt,  1903. 


The  628th  Meeting  of  the  Society  waa  held  in  the  Mancheoter  Coal 
Exchange,  on  Saturday,  January,  January  3rd,  19<)3.  In  the  chair,  Mr. 
Habbt  Nuttall,  J.P. 

A  large  number  of  children  and  their  friends  attended  the  Annual 
Victorian  Children's  Party. 

The  Victorians  received  the  children  at  5  o'clock. 

Some  geographical  lantern  slides  were  shown,  and  at  6  p.m.  Mr.  Db 
Babatht,  of  Leyland,  read  Mr.  Kipling's  new  story,  "The  Gat  that  Walks 
by  Himself." 

Mr.  J.  D.  WiLDK,  M.A.,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Examiner,  read  his  report 
upon  the  maps  and  questions  submitted  in.  reply  to  questions  in  geograi^y. 

The  following  prizes  were  presented: — 

Govbolation  :    Seniob — 

Cyril   Marshall,   "  Across  the   Continent"  (Bowie). 

George  Bobertshaw,  "India:    Its  Natives  and  Missions"  (Trevor). 

Vernon  Kelsall,  "Art  of  Travel"  (P.  Gallon). 

Wilfred  Jones,  "Nineveh"  (National  Illustrated  Library). 

Pbepakatory  Division — 

Oswald  Berry,  "  Philip's  Popular  Atlas." 

Junior  Division — 

Thomas   M.    Barlow,    l.«»t   prize,   "Palestine   Past  and    Present"    (L. 

Valentine) . 
Edith  Newlove,  "The  Rambler  in  North  America,"  2  vols.     (Latrobe). 
Evelyn  Harris,   "Early  Homes  of  Prince  Albert  (A.   Bimmer). 
Jessie    Johnson,    "  Through    France    and    Belgium    in    the    Tteni  " 

(Moens) . 

Senior  Division — 

George  Jackson,  Ist  prize,  "Globe  and  Franklin"  (Simmons). 

Dora  Newlove,  "Our  Favourite  Song  Birds"  (Chas.  Dixon). 

Ethel   Hartley,  "Pictorial  Palestine"   (Neil). 

Letitia  Walls,  "Popular  Scientific  Becreations"  (Tissandier) . 

Reginald  Berry,  "Fate  of  Franklin"   (McClintook). 

Isabel  Newlove,  "History  of  British  India"  (MacFarlane). 

Christine  Harris,  "Vathek"  (Wm.  Beckford). 

Dorothy  Johnson,  "  Australia  and  Homeward"  (B.  V.  Lucas). 

Special — 

John  Summer,  "The  Geography  of  Herodotus"   (J.    T.  Wheeler). 
Fred.  Collier,  "The  Search  for  Franklin." 

Mrs.  Habby  Nuttall  then  gracefully  distributed  the  prizes  to  the 
children. 
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Miss  Martin  then  sang. 

Mrs.  NuTTALL  cut  Mr.  B.  W.  Swallow's  China  cake,  which  was  dis- 
tributed amongf  those  present. 

Mr.  NuTTALL  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Examiner,  to  Mr.  Swallow 
for  his  cake,  to  the  ladies  for  assisting,  and  to  the  Victorians,  which  Mrs. 
NxjTTALL  seconded,  and  was  carried.    Mr.  Habpeb  responded. 

Mr.  J.  HowABD  Bexd  moved  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Xuttall  for  diatributing  the  prizes  and  cutting  the  cake,  and  to  Mr. 
Nuttall  for  presiding,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  Mr. 
Nuttall  on  becoming  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.    Mr.  Nuttall  responded. 

After  a  few  more  dances  and  games,  carriages  were  distributed,  and 
the  children  left  after  another  very  enjoyable  evening. 


The  629th  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday,  January 
6th,  1903.    In  the  chair,  the  Sbgbetabt. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  were  read  and  approved. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was  announced: — 

Obdinaby:    Mr.  Frank  Myers  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Thompson. 

Absoglate:   Mrs.  John  Snaddon  and  Mr.  B.  Graham  Burton. 

The  following  presentations  werd  announced: — 

Mr.  N.  Kolp,  "  Das  alte  Bom,  entwickelung  seines  grundrisses  und 
geschiohte  seiner  bauten.''  Herausgegeben  von  Arthur  Schneider.  Leipzig: 
B.  C.  Teubner,  1896. 

The  Director  General  of  Mobilisation  cmd  Military  Intelligence,  Map 
of  Somaliland.     Scale,  1/1,000,000.     I.D.W.O.,  No.  1,676.     December,  1902. 

Mrs.  Swallow  read  two  papers,  forwarded  by  her  eon,  Mr.  B.  W. 
Swallow,  B.Sc,  one  entitled  "A  Week  in  Pekin,"  and  the  other  in  the 
form  of  letters,  "A  Journey  from  Pekin  to  Tai  Yuan  Fu."  Both  were 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  made  from  photographs,  fragments  of  cement 
from  the  "  Summer  Palace  and  the  "  Temple  of  Heaven,"  and  pieces  of 
coal  and  charcoal  from  Shansi,  North  China. 

Mr.  J.  Snaddon  moved  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Swallow 
for  his  papers,  and  to  Mrs.  Swallow  for  reading  them,  and  requested  Mrs. 
Swallow,  when  she  wrote  to  Dr.  Swallow,  to  tell  him  how  pleased  the  members 
were  in  having  a  Victorian  doing  such  fine  work  in  China.  Mr.  Lewis 
seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  Secbetaby  supported  it. 

Care  of  Dr.  Peck,  Paoting  Fu, 

July  3rd,  1902. 
Deab  Mb.  Sowebbutts, 

It  is  dreary  work  travelling  in  this  part  of  the  world.  I  left 
England  on  April  17th,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  get  to  Tai  Yuen  before 
July  17th.  I  expected  to  stay  two  days  in  Peking,  and  I  was  kept  there  two 
and  a  half  weeks  waiting,  first,  in  order  to  see  the  Governor  of  the  University, 
and  then  for  a  colleague.  I  hoped  to  be  going  almost  every  day,  and  at 
last  I  have  moved  about  90  miles  further.  My  colleague's  father  (Dr. 
Peck)  has  a  hospital  and  mission  here. 

I  sent  my  heavy  luggage,  including  my  camera,  forward,  as  I  thought 
I  was  leaving  Peking  early,  so  I  had  no  chance  of  taking  any  photos.,  but 
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I  got  hold  of  some  sfdendid  ones,  and  I  am  sendinsr  them  en  to  yon.  I 
should  be  g'lad  if  jon  would  keep  them  in  tmst  for  me  until  I  get  home; 
but  in  the  mean  time  do  anything  joa  like  with  them  (they  will  make  good 
slides  for  the  Yictorians).  I  only  want  to  have  them  as  a  memento  of  my 
travels  wh^n  I  get  home,  nntil  then  they  are  yours. 

There  are  a  set  of  the  Summer  Palace.  I  have  marked  them  specially, 
for  through  the  kindness  of  my  host  in  Peking  (Dr.  Barchet,  Chinese 
Secretary  to  the  American  Legation)  I  was  allowed  to  join  the  party  of 
Admiral  Bogers,  of  the  American  Eastern  Squadron,  who  was  paying  an 
official  Tisit  to  Peking,  and  had  got  leare  to  visit  the  Summer  Palace.  I 
was  very  fortunate. 

I  set  a  day  apart  for  writing  to  you  and  sending  an  aooonnt  of  my  visit, 
but  I  was  bad  with  a  disordered  stomach  and  headache,  and  had  to  rest  for 
a  few  days.  However,  when  I  get  settled  at  Tai  Tuen  I  wiU  send  you  a 
record  of  that  most  enjoyable  day.  Pddng  is  only  just  onerging  from  its 
ruins,  and  beyond  the  Legations  there  are  very  few  foreign  houses  built  up 
again.  Dr.  Barchet  is  an  old  Ningpo  friend  of  father's,  and  he  rescued  me 
from  an  apology  of  an  hotel  (they  did  not  apologise  for  the  prices),  and  took 
me  to  the  American  Legation,  where  I  had  fine  quarters.  The  wall  was 
just  behind  us,  and  it  made  a  splendid  promenade  at  night,  for  the  Chinese 
are  kept  off  it.  The  xVmerican  Legation  is  opposite  the  British,  and  it  was 
not  taken  by  the  Boxers. 

Only  Manchus  arc  supposed  to  live  within  the  chief  wall  (shown  in 
photos.),  and  there  is  a  large  town  outside  the  walls.  The  weather  is  very 
hot,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  cholera  about;  many  Chinese  are  dying  from  it. 
The  dust  aleo  is  terrible.  We  can  go  by  the  railway  another  100  miles,  and 
then  we  have  real  primitive  travelling  by  mule  litters.  I  have  bought  a 
horse,  and  went  for  a  ride  last  night.  We  go  into  the  real  loess  country, 
and  I  hope  to  send  you  some  valuable  photos.,  for  one  or  two  of  my  colleagues 
are  photographers,  and  will  help  me  on. 

I  have  been  very  well  received  here  by  all  concerned,  and  the  native 
officials   arc  most   friendly.     The  other  night  I  met  Dr.   Morrison,  of  the 
Times,  at  dinner;  ho  is  a  very  able  man. 

I  have  started  Chinese  lessons;  it  is  an  awful  task,  but  I  get  along 
fairly  well.  It  will  be  a  groat  thing  when  I  can  speak  the  language.  I 
have  sent  an  article  to  the  Guardian;  it  tells  a  little  about  the  openings  for 
trade,  for  without  doubt  China  is  waking  up.  If  they  do  not  want  it  you 
may  be  able  to  make  some  use  of  it. 

I  believe  Major  Caeati  is  dead;  if  so,  and  there  is  no  other  claimant  for 
the  honour,  I  should  be  very  pleased  if  you  would  let  me  give  the  cake  for 
the  Victorians'  Party  to  the  Children — that  is,  for  you  to  buy  the  cake  and 
send  m.e  the  bill.  I  should  be  most  happy  to  take  that  little  part  in  the 
entertainment. 

I  am  afraid  some  of  the  young  answerers  to  geography  from  Eceles  take 
after  our  friend  Mr.  Lewis,  and  have  become  backsliders;  but  one  bright 
star  writes  me,  and  says,  "  though  two  have  given  up,  I  shall  go  on,  for  I 
have  learnt  so  much  from  those  questions  '* ;  this  from  a  youngster  10  years  old. 

Remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mr.  Wilde,  also  my  old  friends  Messrs.  ' 
Read,  Lewis,    Harper,   Smith,   etc.,   also  Mr.    Nuttall.        Give    my   kindest 
regards  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Sowerbutts.     I  should  like  to  meet  vou  all 
again,  for  it  is  lonely  out  here,  but  the  time  goes  by  very  quickly.     I  saw 
father  for  about  a  week ;  he  was  very  much  run  down,  but  is  now  better  again. 
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If  you  could  let  -them  at  20,  Briglitoii  Street  have  a  look  at  the  photos. 
I  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Lewis  or  some  one  would  take  them  down;  I  am 
sure  they  would  like  to  see  them. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you,  and  thanking  you  for  your  great  kindness  to 
me,  I  beg  to  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

BoBEBT  W.  Swallow. 

Government  University,  Tai  Yuen  Fu, 

Shansi,  N.  China,  August    18th,  1902. 
Mr  Deab  Mb.  Sowebbutts, 

Just  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  at  last  arrived  at  my 
destination.  I  waited  a  month  at  Paoting  Fu,  at  the  paternal  home  of  one 
of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Peck,  until  the  weather  got  more  suitable,  then  we 
went  on  by  train  to  Ching  Ting  Fu,  where  we  had  to  leave  the  railway. 
The  first  day  we  used  carts,  but  after  that  mule  litters,  with  an  occasional 
ride  on  horseback,  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  journey  took  us  seven 
days,  and  we  got  right  into  the  loess  country.  The  whole  district  was  very 
bare,  and  the  poverfy  of  th'^  people  compelled  them  to  cultivate  many  of 
the  hill  sides  by  means  of  terraces.  We  saw  a  good  many  cave  dwellings, 
and  the  whole  district  was  very  deserted  because  of  the  terible  wave  of 
cholera,  which  had  just  passed;  thousands  must  have  died,  and  several 
villages  had  been  wiped  ovt. 

We  were  treated  as  honoured  guests^  and  had  an  escort,  together  with 
a  guard  of  honour,  and  at  two  places  we  were  met  by  a  procession  and  escorted 
by  banners,  music,  etc.  Unfortunately,  at  the  second  place,  our  youthful 
fooUshness  somewhat  spoilt  the  effect.  We  had  just  got  into  soft  ground, 
after  two  or  three  days  amongst  the  rocks,  and  our  horses  had  been  racing. 
When  we  met  the  procession  a  shower  of  rain  threatened ;  one  of  the  horses 
took  fright,  and  we  raced  en,  scattering  the  procession  and  galloping  up 
the  street  at  a  great  late.  The  Chinese  thought  us  madcaps,  but  next 
morning  wo  were  sobered,  and  marched  out  with  the  re-organised  procession. 
We  stayed  at  ths  official  inns,  and  we  had  rooms  prepared  for  us;  servants, 
food,  etc.,  were  sent  every  night,  and  horses  were  provided  for  our  servants, 
so  you  see  we  were  in  high  favour. 

I  am  very  busy,  what  with  the  language,  official  calls  (which  are  very 
necessary  here),  and  the  work  for  the  college,  but  when  things  get  settled 
I  will  send  you  an  account  of  the  visit  to  the  Summer  Palace,  and  I  will 
also  write  up  my  journey  to  Tai  Yuen  Fu. 

Since  I  left  England  one  or  two  changes  have  taken  place.  In  the 
first  instance  our  University  has  been  amalgamated  with  one  proposed  by 
the  Chinese  Government,  and  we  are  solely  a  Government  University, 
though  the  finances  of  our  side  are  in  foreigfn  hands  for  ten  years,  and  we 
manage  the  curriculum  of  studies.  This  is  due  to  the  splendid  diplomacy 
of  Timothy  Biohard. 

As  for  myself,  you  are  no  doubt  aware  that  I  came  out  to  the  science 
department,  but  after  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Bichard  in  Peking  I  have 
been  offered  and  have  accepted  the  professorship  (excuse  the  word,  for  the 
meaning  has  degenerated  out  here)  of  literature  (history  and  geography), 
but  as  this  is  to  include  the  question  of  education  and  training  of  teachers 
you  will  see  the  big  change  in  my  circumstances. 

We  are  now  the  official  college  of  Shansi,  to  which  all  the  young  officials 
come,  and  a  portion  of  these  are  going  to  be  trained  for  heads  of  schools. 
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etc.,  and  as  Shansi  ia  as  large  as  Eng^land  yon  will  see  wltat  chance  I  have 
of  doing  good.    I  only  hope  I  shall  prove  equal  to  my  task. 

Tai  Yuen  Fu  was  a  great  centre  for  the  litenuy  examinations,  but  the 
foreigners  have  taken  away  this  privilege  for  five  years,  for  over  100  foreigners 
were  murdered  here  in  1900,  and  our  temporary  college  buildings  are  the 
houses  of  the  once  great  examiners;  they  are  vezy  finely  situated,  and  hsve 
some  grand  trees  in  the  grounds,  and  a«  they  have  been  well-fitted  up  with 
apparatus  from  Japan  we  shall  be  sorry  when  we  go  to  our  permanent 
buildings  in  two  or  three  years'  time. 

The  new  Governor,  who  was  thought  to  be  very  anti-foreign,  actually 
called  on  Mr.  Peck  and  myself  before  we  called  on  him,  which  is  a  great 
honour,  and  this  morning  we  returned  his  call.  He  gave  us  a  feed  in 
foreign  style,  and  we  had  champagne,  port  wine,  lemonade,  coffee  (milk  and 
sugar),  biscuits,  apples,,  cigarettes,  and  cigars,  so  you  can  see  the  change 
coming  over  som:)  of  them,  though  gfreat  diplomacy  i«  needed,  and  our 
Principal,  Moir  Duncan,  M.A.  (a  splendid  man,  a  Scotchman  educated  at 
Glasgow  and  Oxford,  late  a  Baptist  Missioner)  has  a  very  anxious  time. 
Just  this  moment  a  letter  has  come  to  us  asking  us  to  attend  a  big  feast  in 
our  honour,  given  by  the  Governor.  A  lot  of  minor  officials  are  following  his 
example  by  calling  on  us,  and  I  hope  the  good  time  will  last. 

It  is  wonderfully  interesting  seeing  the  beautiful  clothes  and  ornaments 
of  the  officials.  When  I  get  to  know  the  language  better  I  hope  to  he  able 
to  get  some  valuable  talks  with  thcLi,  for  some  of  them  are  very  intelligent 
in  their  way. 

I  am  getting  on  nicely  with  the  language.  At  first  my  efforts  were 
somewhat  like  those  of  our  good  friend  Mr.  Lewis  when  he  speaks  French, 
but  I  think  I  have  got  past  that  stage. 

I  sent  my  subscription,  JBl  Is.,  on  with  some  other  accounts  to  father, 
and  the  letter  seems  to  have  been  lost,  so  I  will  write  again. 

Bemember  me  very  kindly  to  Messrs.  Bead,  Lewis,  Wilde,  Harper, 
and  all  good  friends,  not  forgetting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Sowerbutts.  I 
have  some  photos,  taken,   and  will  send  them  on  later. 

My  address  is  Government  University,  Tai  Yuen  Fu,  North  China 
{vid  Tientsin). 

I  enclose  my  card,  with  best  respects  to  the  Manchester  Geographical 
Society. 

BoBEST  W.  Swallow. 

Government  University,  Tai  Yuen  Fu, 

Shansi,  N.  China,  September  7th,  1902. 
Mt  Deab  Mb.  Sowebbutts, 

Just  a  few  lines  to  send  you  a  short  manuscript  on  my  visit  to  the 
Summer  Palace;  it  may  do  to  fill  in  a  few  minutes  at  one  of  your  meetings. 

I  send  you  a  few  photos.  Some  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Peck  and 
some  by  myself,  but  all  of  them  have  been  printed,  etc.,  by  myself;  they 
are  not  very  good,  but  I  hope  to  improve.  The  scarcity  of  water,  etc., 
makes  the  work  very  hard,  but  when  our  laboratory  gets  to  work  in  a  week 
or  so  we  shall  have  plenty  of  water.  Those  of  Port  Said  are  very  bad,  but 
they  were  developed  in  the  Suez  Canal  in  my  cabin;  the  heat  was  terrible, 
the  films  were  melting,  and  the  whole  experience  was  one  I  would  never  hope 
to  have  again,  so  I  send  them  to  show  what  I  tried  to  do. 

We  are  making  things  "hum"  with  a  vengeance,  and  on  Saturday  we 
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had  40  C]iinefle  graduates,  five  or  six  Chinese  Professors,  the  Principal, 
myself,  etc.,  all  rushing  like  madmen  after  a  football.  I  brought  it  up, 
but  said  we  could  never  get  these  still,  stately  graduates  to  play;  but  we 
have,  and  what  is  more,  they  are  going  to  learn  the  rules  to  play  properly. 
Shades  of  Confucius,  this  is  a  revolution  with  a  vengeance! 

Love  to  all,  your  loving  friend, 

BoBEBT  W.  Swallow. 


The  030th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
January  13th,  1903,  at  7-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  H.  Southwabd. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  following  presentations  were  announced: — 

The  Publishers:  "The  Survey  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales."  Two 
specimen  maps,  plate  17,  section  vi.,  Carlisle  and  Keswick;  plate  18,  section 
vii.,  Barrow  and  Windermere.  Designed  by  and  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  P.B.S.E.,  F.E.G.S.  Edinburgh :  John  Bartholomew 
and  Co.,  1903. 

The  Publishers:  "Hindustani  Grammar  self-taught,"  containing 
alphabet,  parts  of  speech,  rules  of  grammar,  exercises,  examination  papers, 
the  vernacular,  Hindustani  penmanship,  key,  and  dictionary.  By  Captain 
C.  A.   Thimm.     London:   E.  Marlborough  and  Co.,  1902. 

The  Publishers:    "Practical  Hints    to    Travellers   in   the  Near  East." 
By  E.  A.  Eeynolds-Ball,  P.R.G.S.     London:  E.  Marlborough  and  Co.,  1903. 
The  following  letter    from    Mr.   J.   A.  Kennedy  was   read    by    Mr.  J. 
Snaddon: — 

Delhi,  India, 

23rd  December,  1902. 
Mt  Dsab  Sowebbutts, 

It  seems  almost  impossible  for  a  person  trotting  round  the  globe  as 
I  have  been  to  adhere  closely  to  a  route  originally  laid   down.     I  entered 
India  at  Tuticorin,  and  intended  following  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
inland,  to  Calcutta,  but  I  learnt  on  landing  at  Tuticorin  that  several  miles 
of  the  railway  about  Yizagapatam  and   Chisacole  had  been   washed  away, 
and  that  I  should  have  to  go  a  long  way  round  to  get  to  Calcutta,  so  I 
decided  to  go  on  to  Madura,  Trichinopoly,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  so  on  up 
to   Delhi,   consequently  I  did  not  get  yotir  welcome  letter  as    early  as   I 
otherwise  should  have  done.     However,  I  ordered  my  letters  to  be  sent  here 
from  Calcutta,  and  they  have  just  come  to  hand.    I  am  glad  to  know  that 
yon  are  keeping  well.     Many  thanks  for  the  Journals;  I  was  surprised  and 
yet  pleased  to  see  the  Catalina  account  in.    Had  I  known  it  would  lytve  been 
printed  I  should  have  given  fuller  information,  for  on  reading  it  over  I  saw 

at  once   many  little  matters  I   had   not  included I   can 

assure  you,  if  assurance  is  necessary,  that  nothing  would  have  delighted  me 
more  than  to  have  had  you  at  my  elbow ;  it  would  have  been  real  enjoyment. 
I  am  afraid  that  two  years'  travelling  "  right  off  the  reel"  is  too  much;  the 
best  of  sights  become  commonplace,  and  are  not  appreciated  as  they  should 
be,  and  this  has  something  to  do  with  my  not  calling  at  South  Africa  after 
I  leave  India.     I  am  making  for  home,  and  expect  to  be  back  about  April 
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next;   I  shall  then  have  been  away  two  years.    I  have  h«d  a  glorious  time, 
having  met  friends  at  every  town,  and,  strange  to  say,  not  those  people  to 
whom  I  have  had  letters  of  introduction  when  I  started,  bnt  people  I  have 
been  handed  over  to  from  one  place  to  another,  and  even  then  I  felt  on  the 
score  of  health  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass  many  of  them  by.    If  I  had 
had  a  big  constitution,  and  able  to  eat  three  or  four  dinners  a  day  and 
drink  several  bottles  of  champagne,  all,  perhaps,  would  have  been  well,  but 
I  cannot  do  it.     All  this  knocks  me  completely  off  my  perch.    I  specially 
worked  my  way  up  here  to  be  ready  for  the  Durbar,  and  tickets  are  to  be 
sent  me  for  all  the  functions.     I  feel  that  it  will  be  the  sight  of  a  century, 
and  so  here  I  am.     I  arrived  here  two  weeks  ago;  I  wanted  to  be  early,  so 
as  to  thoroughly  complete  arrangements  for  the  stay,  and  this  I  have  done 
satisfactorily.     The   charges  here   are  awful,   and   only  those  who  have    a 
pocket  full  of  money — and  a  big  pocket,  too — can  bear  it.     The  value  of  a 
rupee  here  to-day  is  Is.  4.d.    When  I  came  hero  I  could  get  a  good  carriage 
and  pair  of  horses  for  five   rupees  for  the  day.     The  price  for  these  con- 
veyances during  the  Durbar  is  40  rupees,  and  this  price  is  regulated  by 
the   Town    Council,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  Hindus,   and  they   have 
been  catering  for  their  brethren.     But  all  this  has  had  an  effect  they  did 
not  anticipate — i.e.,  it  has  prevented  people  coming.     There  are  many  large 
places  you  see  as  you  pass  through  the  town,  "To  let  for  the  Durbar." 
After  remaining  here  f  »r  a  week,  having  done  the  sights  of  Delhi  whilst 
the  prices  were  low,  I  went  away  to  Jeypore,  and  did  the  sights  there;  I 
returned  yesterday.     I  find  the  hous-s   are  still  "To  Let."    The  time  has 
now  passed  for   letting,    and  they   will  remain    unlet,   and   what   fabulous 
prices  they  have  been  asking,  and  been  getting  also.     There  is  a  club  here 
which  cost  50,000  rupees;   it  has  been  let  for  one  month — ^from  December 
loth  to  January  15th — ^for  45,000   rupees.     Living  here  at  the   hotels  was 
five  rupees  per  day,  the  price  now  is  50  rupees  up  to  90  rupees.    The  people 
are  flocking  in  by  every  train.     To  do  India  properly  it  seems  to  me  would 
take  a  couple  of  years.    I  have  been  in  India  over  six  weeks  trying  to  learn 
something  as  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  I  seem  to  know 
very  little.     But  human  life  is  very  cheap  here.     Coolie  labour,  the  general 
rate  of  wages  per  day  is,  in  Engrlish  money,  2^d.     I  went  over  a  gasworks 
at  Jeypore  the  other  day,  and  found  the  best  paid  workmen  in  the  place 
were  the  stokers,  and  they  got  six  rupees  per  month,    I  was  dining  out  at  Jey- 
pore the  night  before  I  left,   and  the  friend  with  whom  I  dined  told   me 
whilst  chatting   about  these    matters  that    he  accidentally,  whilst  driving, 
ran  over  and  killed  a  native.     An  inquiry  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  that 
he  should  pay   the  widow  75  rupees.     A  few  weeks  after  this  unfortunate 
occurrence  his  wife  was  out  driving,  and  she,  by  some  mischance,  ran  over 
and  killed  a  native  woman,  and  had  to  pay  the  husband  25  rupees.    To-night 
I  was  dining  with  an   army   colonel,   and  he  told  me  of  an  incident  that 
happened  whilst  some  of  the  rank  and  file  of  his  regiment  were  at  target 
practice.    A  little  boy  was  shot,  some  little  compensation  was  given  to  the 
parents,  and  two  or  three  days  afterwards,   whilst  others  were  at  target 
practice,  they  found  the  children  about  were  so  numerous  that  they  were 
obliged  to  postpone   the  target  practice.     This  sounds   like  a  fib,   but   he 
said  it  was  true.    At  all  events,  the  value  of  native  human  life  is  low,  very 
low,  and  I  thank  God  I  was  not  bom  an  Indian  native.    My  photography 
has  not  been  a  success.     Since  I  left  I  bought  two  ujsw  cameras,  and  what 
with  the  climate  affecting  injuriously  the  plates,   and  difficulty  in  getting 
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fresh  plates,  I  find  it  much  better  in  many  places  to  buy  good  photos,  whilst 

on  the  spot.    I  have  not  quite  decided  the  route  I  shall  take  on  my  way 

back,   but  when  I  get  to  Calcutta  I  intend  to  go  right  across  the  country 

from  east  to  west,  and  so  see  the  Central  Provinces,  and  I  shall  then  have 

done  India  as  well  as  the  time  at  my  disposal  would  admit.     With  the  best 

of  all  good  wishes,  believe  me.  my  dear  Sowerbutts,  most  sincerely  yours, 

A.  J.  Kennedy. 
Kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Sowerbutts. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Gleaye  addressed* the  members  on  "The  Roman  Wall,  the 
Camp  Cilurnum,  at  Cheaters,  Hexham,  etc."  The  address  was  illustrated 
with  some  Boman  remains  (preeented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  C.  Boeder), 
and  lantern  slides  made  from  Mr.  Gleave'a  photogfraphs. 

Mr.  J.  Snaddon  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gleave,  and 
Mr.   Follows  seconded.    Mr.  Gleave  responded. 


The  631st  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  to  have  been  held  in  the  Library, 
on  Tuesday,  January  2()th,  1903,  at  7-30  p.m.,  but  was  postponed  by 
advertisement  in  consequence  of  an  accident  to  the  Rev.  Philip  Read,  who 
should  have  addressed  the  Society  on  "  Burma."  We  regret  to  announce  that 
Mr.  Bead  died  on  the  Thursday  following. 


The  632nd  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
January  27th,  1903,  at  7-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  John  B.  Smith. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

It  wafl  announced  that  the  Bev.  Philip  Bead,  who  should  have  addressed 
the  Society  on  "Burma/'  on  Tuesday,  January  20th,  1903,  and  who  sent 
a  telegfram  saying  he  was  in  bed  with  a  broken  leg,  died  on  Thursday, 
January  22nd,  1903. 

Mr.  H.  Southward  moved,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Martin  seconded,  that  a 
vote  of  condolence  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bead's  son  and  daughters. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Gttardian,  on  Saturday, 
January  24th,  1903.— 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Bev.  Philip  Bead,  M.A.,  curate  of 
Walmsley,  near  Bolton.  He  was  born  in  Hyde,  and  was  educated  at  Man- 
chester Grammar  School  and  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1873,  and  priest  the  year  following.  In  1872-3  he  was  assistant 
master  at  Marlborough  College,  1877-83  rector  at  Bishop's  College,  Quebec, 
and  1888-96  warden  of  St.  Thomas's,  Colombo,  Ceylon.  After  doing 
missionary  work  in  Bangoon,  Burmah,  ho  returned  to  England  in  1899,  and 
became  curate  of  Walmsley,  taking  special  charge  of  St.  Andrew's  Mission 
Church,  Toppings.  He  was  the  brother  of  Colonel  Bead,  of  Manchester, 
and  was  in  his  53rd  year.     He  leaves  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

The  election  of  Councillor  S.  Cowan  as  an  Ordinary  member  was 
announced. 

The  following  presentations  were  announced :  — 

The  Publishers:    "The   Survey  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales,"  part  I. 
Designed  by    and    prepared    under    the    direction  of  J.   G.    Barthomolew, 
F.B.S.E.,  P.B.G.S.     Edinburgh:    John  Bartholomew  and  Co.,  1903. 
D 
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Mr.  George  Thomas :  Official  Catalogue  of  Duageldorf  Exhibition.  1902. 
Official  Guide  (Flihrer)  of  Duseeldorf  Exhibition,  1902.  Industrie  Album 
(Diisseldorf  Exhibition,  1902).  English  and  German  Catalogues  of  Herr 
Fried  Krupp's  exhibits  at  Dusseldorf  Exhibition,  1902.  Catalogue  of  Herr 
Fried  Empp's  Steel  Castings  (Dueseldorf  Exhibition,  1902).  SUtistical 
Data  of  Herr  Fried  Empp's  Works  at  Essen,  Annen,  Magdeburg-Buckan, 
and  Eiel. 

Mr.  A.  Montefiiore  Brice,  F.R.G.S.:  "Volcanic  Studies  in  Many  Lands.'* 
By  Tempest  Anderson,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  Lond.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.  London:  John 
Murray,  1903. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Mu-um:  "An  Illustrated  Guide  to 
Caracas/'  containing  general  data  about  Venezuela. 

Meflsrs.  Elder  Dempster  and  Co.,  Manchester:  Mate's  Illustrated  Guide 
to  the  Canary  Islands,  1903."  **  British  Settlements  in  North-western 
Canada  on  free  grant  lands."  by  Bev.  I.  M.  Barr,  of  London,  1902.  Two 
pamphlets  on  the  West  Indies. 

The  High  CommissioneF  for  Canada :  Map  of  Nova  Scotia.  Scale,  about 
7|  miles  to  an  inch. 

The  following  presentation  was  made  to  the  Museum: — 
Mr.  Charles    Boeder:    Two  casts  of   stone   mining  tools   (from   Roman 
times),  Alderley  Edge  Mines. 

Letters  from  the  following  were  read :  Mr.  Harry  Nuttall,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S.; 
Mr.  J.  Thomson,  J.P. ;  Councillor  Thomas  Hassall,  J.P. ;  Mr.  Heniy  T. 
Crook,  J.P.,  C.E.;  Mr.  S.  H.  Brooke,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S.;  Mr.  Eliot  Levy. 
J.P.;  and  Major-General  Greeley,  in  reference  to  the  International 
Geographical  Congress  to  be  held  at  Washington  in  1904. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Martin  addressed  the  members  on  "The  Story  of  the  Earth/' 
and  illustrated  his  lecture  with  a  number  of  fine  slides. 

Mr.  H.  Southward  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.-  Martin,  and 
Mr.  C.  E.  Reade  seconded.  The  motion  was  carried.  Mr.  H.  C.  Mabtik 
responded. 


The  633rd  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
February  3rd,  1903,  at  7-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  th4  Sbcrbtabt. 

The  minutes  of  the  provions  meeting  wero  read  and  appr)/>d. 

The  election  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Bentl'Ty  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Hughes  as  Ordinary 
members  was  announced. 

The  following  presentations  were  announced: — 

I'he  Dirfctcr-General  of  Mobilisation  and  Military  Intelligence:  Six 
sheets  of  Sudan  Map,  I.D.,  No.  1,489 — Adarama,  Ehartoum,  Suakin,  Sinkat, 
Tokar  and  Tal^fwarab.  Scale,  1/250,000.  Index  Map  of  Africa,  to  sheets 
on  scale  of  1/100,000. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  and  Son :  *"  Cook's  Traveller's  Gazette,"  February, 
1903. 

A  paper  was  submitted  on  "Mosquitoes,"  published  in  The  Angtlus^ 
A.M.D.G.,  Vol.  19,  No.  1,  January,  1903.  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Communicated  by  the  Very  Bev.  L.  C.  Casartelli,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed,  Victorian  and  Honorary  Secretary,  addressed 
the  members  on  "  Little  England  beyond  Wales,"  and  illustrated  his  lecture 
with  lantern  slides  made  from  photographs  taken  by  himaelf. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Reed  was  passed.     Mr.  Rbbd  responded. 
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The  634tli  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
b'obruary  10th,  1903,  at  7-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  John  B.  Smith. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting'  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  presentations  were  announced:  — 

Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal:  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information;  Bulletin  No.  1. 
(icneral  Beview  of  Mining  in  British  Columbia,  1902.  British  Columbia 
and  its  agricultural  capabilities;  a  brief  descriptive  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  British  Columbia,  1902.  Annual  Beport  of  the 
Minister  of  Mines,  British  Columbia,  1901.  British  Settlements  in  North- 
western Canada  on  free  grant  lands,  by  Bev.  J.  M.  Barr. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Kennedy,  F.B.G-.S. :  The  Englishman,  Calcutta,  Monday, 
January   19th,  1903.     Vol.   LXII.,  No.   C  79. 

The  Author;  The  Becords  of  the  Woolwich  district,  comprising  Wool- 
wich, Charlton,  Kidbrook,  Eltham,  Plumstead,  Wickham,  Erith,  Bexley, 
by  W.  T.  Vincent.     Woolwich:  J.  P.  Jackson. 

Mr.  John  Snaddon,  a  Victorian,  addressed  the  Society,  giving  some 
notes  on  a  recent  voyage  to  Lisbon  and  the  Canary  Islands,  illustrating  it 
with  a  number  of  lantern  slides  made  from  photographs  taken  on  the  voyage. 

Mr.  J.  HiNDLE  moved,  and  Mr.  W.  Booth  Lezch  seconded,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Snaddon  for  his  interesting  address,  which  was 
carried.     Mr.  Snaddon  responded. 


The  635th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
February  17th,  1903,  at  7-30  p.m.  In  the  chair,  Bev.  S.  A.  Steinthal, 
F.B.G.S. 

Mr.  John  W.  Moib,  whose  work  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  British  Central  Africa  country  is  so  well  known,  addressed  the  Society 
on  his  '*  Twenty-five  Years'  Life  in  Nyasaland."  Mr.  Moir  spoke  upon  his 
experiences,  and  dwelt  with  great  authority  on  the  possibilities  of  that 
district  to  supply  cotton,  coffee,  and  other  important  products,  and  he 
illustrated  his  address  with  lantern  slides  made  from  photographs  taken  by 
himself  and  others  in  Nyasaland,  and  with  samples  of  cotton. 

After  a  number  of  questions  had  beca  asked,  to  which  Mr.  Moir  replied, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Moir  for  his  moot  interesting  and  instructive 
address  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried,  to  which  Mr.  Moir  responded. 


The  636th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
February  24th,  1903,  at  7-30  p,m.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  held  on  February  10th,  1903,  and  February 
17th,  1903,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  election  of  the  following  members  were  announced:  — 

Obdinaby:  Mr.  N.  H.  Hacking  and  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor. 

Associate:  Mr.  E.  Lafond. 

Affiliated  Society:    Highbury  House  School,   St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Sir  Wm.  H.  Bailey. 

Mr.  J.  HowABD  Beed  (in  the  absence  of  Sir  Wm.  Bailey)  exhibited  the 
model  made  by  the  late  Biohard  Boberta,  and  read  Sir  Wm.  Bailey's 
description,  which  is  reproduced  on  following  page. 
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The  working  model  of  the  Switchback  Centrifugal  Bailway  is  the 
property  of  the  Salford  Corporation,  and  has  been  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  by  the  Peel  Park  Museum  Committee.  It  was  presented  to 
the  Museum  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Richard  Roberts,  of  the  firm  (»f  Sharp, 
Roberts,  and  Co.,  Atlas  Works,  Manchester,  about  the  year  1860. 

I  remember  this  model  coming  to  the  Albion  Workg,  in  Salford,  in  my 
father's  time,  to  be  polished  along  with  a  pneumatic  clock,  a  strong  electro- 
magnet sufficiently  powerful  to  Uft  a  locomotive,  and  which  created  a 
sensation  at  the  time,  with  other  models,  before  they  were  presented  to 
the  Museum. 

I  know  that  Roberts  made  this  model  for  the  use  of  his  children,  but  I 
was  not  very  clear  as  to  whether  he  was  the  inventor  of  it,  and  a  friend  of 
mine  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me  a  lithograph  (which  is  reproduced 
above)  which  places  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  A  full  description  is  given 
with  the  lithograph. 

I  cannot  fix  the  exaot  date  when  this  model  was  made,  but  knowing  the 
two  sons  and  only  daughter  of  Roberts  very  well,  I  remember  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  fix  the  date  about  the  year  1836  or  1838. 

It  was  afterwards  made  on  a  large  scale  and  exhibited  in  Manchester 
at  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  the  Zoological  G^ardens,  Cheetham,  and 
afterwards  at  Liverpool,  and  other  places. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  Roberts  was  the  inventor  of  the  self- 
acting  mule,  the  planing  machine,  the  modern  slide  lathe,  modern  omnibus, 
guillotine  paper  cutting  machine,  and  many  other  inventions  now  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  workshop,  cotton  mill,  and  machine  and  tool  works 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Eli  Sowxbbutts  then  addressed  the  Society,  giving  an  account  of 
his  visit  to  the  Continent  last  year,  where  ho  visited  Antwerp,  making  a 
close  examination  of  the  Cartographical  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  Antwerp  in  celebration  of  the  2&th  year  of  the  foundation  of 
tha{  Society.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  tha  value  of  the  collection,  and  described 
in  some  detail  the  contents  of  the  exhibition.  He  then  described  his  visit 
to  Dusseldorf,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  attend  the  International 
Navigation  Congress.  This  beautiful  town  was  described,  and  the  interest 
was  heightened  by  the  exhibition  of  a  large  number  of  photographs  and  of 
other  papers.  The  work  of  tho  Congress  was  also  described,  and  the  papers 
from  the  Congress  were  submitted.  Mr.  Sowerbutte  described  the  Exhibition, 
and  placed  on  the  tables  a  large  number  of  photographs,  catalogues,  mono- 
graphs, and  some  papers  that  had  been  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
George  Thomas.  He  then  described  visits  to  Aachen,  speaking  particularly 
of  the  Cathedral,  with  its  precious  relics,  the  beautiful  Rathaus,  and 
the  baths.  He  also  referred  to  visits  to  Brussels,  Liege,  Ghent,  Bruges, 
where  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  Hans  Memling's  pictures  were  on  view,  and 
to  Mr.  C.  H.  Bellamy  at  Tourcoing  and  Roubaix.  Mr.  Sower  butts  also 
referred  to  the  Wolverhampton  and  Cork  Exhibitions.  The  address  was 
listened  to  with  great  interest. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Karnowsky,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Society, 
at  Riga,  with  Miss  Lily  Bowes,  of  Manchester,  was  mentioned,  and  the 
Secretaiy  was  instructed  to  forward  the  members'  congratulations.. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  prop(»ed  by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  HowASD  Reed,  and  carried,  to  Sir  Wm.  Bailey,  to  the  Salford 
Museum  authorities  for  the  description  and  loan  of  Richards  Roberts'  model, 
and  to  the  Secretary  for  his  address.     The  Secbetaby  responded. 
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The  637th  Meeting^  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Members'  Knom,  on 
Tuesday,  March  3rd,  1903,  at  7-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lbwis. 

A  conversation  took  place  on  the  question  of  Excursions  during  the 
summer,  and  the  following  were  suggested: — Middleton,  Marple,  Chester, 
the  Victorian  Conference  at  Oldham,  British  Association  at  Southport,  the 
International  Geographical  Congrcsa  at  Washington  in  1904,  and  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition.  Some  sdiorter  excursions  were  mentioned,  but  were 
left  over  for  further  consideration. 


The  638th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
March  10th,  1903,  at  7-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  the  Secretabt. 

The  minutes  of  the  two  previous  meetings  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  presentations  were  announced: — 

Mr.  A.  Ilailwood:  Illustrated  History  of  the  Manchester  Creamery 
from  1868  to  1902. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Warren:  The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's  Limited, 
Annual,  1903. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  and  Sons:  The  Travellers'  Gazette.  YoL  LIII.,  No. 
2,  March,  1903. 

British  Cotton  Growing  Association:  Correspondence,  etc.  (relating  to 
Cotton  Growing).  No.  2,  March,  1903. 

Mr.  E.  Lafond  (late  of  India)  addressed  the  Society  on  "  The  Land 
of  the  Sikh,"  and  illustrated  his  address  with  a  large  number  of  lantern 
slides. 

The  Secretabt  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lafond  for  his 
very  instructive  address.  Mr.  H.  Southward  seconded,  and  it  was  carried. 
Mr.  Lafond  responded,  and  replied  to  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Southward. 


The  630th  Meeting  uf  the  Society  was  held  ia  the  Library,  Tuesday,  March  17tb, 
1908,  at  7-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  Harrt  Nuttall,  J.P.,  F.K.G.S. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  held  March  10th,  were  read  and  approved. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed  apologising  for  his  abaeooe  through  a  lecture 
eogagement  at  Rochdale  was  read. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Bellamy,  F.R.G.S.,  Tourooiog,  was  read : — 

7,  Rue  de  TEpid^me, 

Tourcoing,  (Nord)  France,  11th  March,  1903. 

Eli  Sowerbuttfl,  Esq.,  F.R.G  3.,  &a.  Secretary,  ManohMter  Gkographical  Society, 

Manchester. 
Db4K  Sir, 

1  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  press  of   business  which  has  continued  ever 

since  you  were  here  last  year  has  made  me  a  very  poor  corresponding  member  of  the 

Manchester  Geographical  Society.      As  I  have  no  experiences  of  my  own  to  relate,  it 

has  occurred  to  me  that  1  might,  perhaps,  supply  my  own  deficiencies  by  giving  you 

gome  extracts  from  a  letter  from  my  brother  in  AuckUnd,  N.Z.,  respecting  oue  of 

the  islands  in  the  Samon  group,  as  such  information  might  be  interesting  to  the 

members  of  the  Society  whose  knowledge  of  these  islatjds  is  largely  coloured  by  the 

glowing  praises  given  of  them  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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My  brother  was  offered  the  agency  of  a  line  of  steftmera  running  between  New 
Zealand  and  San  Francisco  which  call  at  Tutuila,  the  third  largest  island  in  the 
group,  whose  chief  town  is  Ponga  Pongs.  He  did  not  Hccept  the  appointment,  and 
in  explanation  he  writes  :  ''  The  real  reason  of  my  not  going  is  that  I  found  out  from 
people  who  had  been  and  lived  there,  that  whilst  the  islands  are  credited  with 
such  a  good  climate,  Ponga  Ponga  itself  is  a  very  unhealthy  place  to  live  in.  Its 
harbour  really  is  a  Urge  lagoon,  closed  in  by  very  high  hills,  and  the  trade  winds  are 
never  felt  there,  and  you  cannot  see  the  ocean  from  the  harbour.  When  I  found  this 
out  I  hud  little  desire  to  take  my  wife  and  family  to  a  place  which  meant  ruination 
to  our  health.  One  gentleman  who  knows  the  islands  thoroughly  describes  it  as  a 
most  charming  place,  Nature  being  unfolded  in  all  its  beauty,  and  as  near  a  deeoiip- 
tion  of  Paradise  as  jou  could  well  want  without  the  reality.  For  a  laay  man  it  is  a 
perfect  place,  as  you  can  only  work  in  the  early  morning,  and  in  the  evening  ;  and 
the  only  clothing  he  would  recommend  would  be  two  towelf,  one  to  go  round  the 
loins,  and  one  to  wipe  yourself  with.  This  in  the  winter,  for  it  is  very  hot,  but  in 
the  summer  or  rainy  season  it  is  worse  than  hot.  Everything  is  damp  and  clammy, 
and  the  least  movement  of  the  body  causes  a  tremendous  perspiration.  Even  the 
bed  sheets  are  damp,  and  blankets  are  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Heavy  or  dark 
clothing  is  of  no  use,  and  soon  goes  musty  and  mouldy,  whilst  silk  pyjamas  are  the 
most  suitable  articles  of  apparel.  For  a  white  woman  the  place  spells  ruin  in  a  very 
few  months,  and  he  finished  up  by  saying  that  he  would  never  consent  to  any  of  his 
girls  going  to  live  there,  and  that  the  place  is  only  fit  for  a  holiday  visit.  As  you 
know,  there  are  very  few  white  people  there,  and  these  are  nearly  all  men,  so  that 
there  would  be  little  society,  and  less  for  the  children,  their  only  companions  being 
little  naked  natives.  Morality  is  at  a  low  ebb,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
missionary,  and  they  have  had  to  move  the  mission  to  the  coast  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  trades.  Living  is  very  dear,  as  they  have  to  depend  very  largely  upon 
tinned  goods,  and  these  are  very  expensive.  All  this  was  corroborated  by  two 
others,  one  who  had  occupied  the  position  I  had  under  offer,  and  the  other  a  master 
mariner  and  trader,  who  was  trading  there." 

I  trust  this  information  will  be  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Society.  It 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  useful,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  them  are  thinking 
of  following  Stevensou's  example,  and  going  to  live  there.  With  my  kindest  regards 
to  all  friends,  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

C.   H.    BlLLAMT. 

A  communioaticn  was  read  from  the  Pro  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  School  of 
Qeography,  Oxford,  with  regard  to  the  arrangements  for  Easter  and  Trinity  terms, 
1903. 

Two  communications  from  Surgeon  Major  W.  G.  Black,  F.R.C.S.E.,  were  read 
relating  to  the  Kosciusko  Observatory. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hbbbertbon,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Regional  Geography  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  addressed  the  Society  on  ''  Landscapes  in  Central  France, 
Auvencne,  and  Le  Puy,"  illustrating  his  address  with  a  number  of  lantern  slides, 
which  showed  the  successive  changes  in  a  volcanic  landscape  from  its  formation  to 
the  present  day,  through  the  slightly  modified  condition  of  the  Puys  of  Auvergne  and 
the  much  more  divided  district  of  Mont  Dore,  to  the  isolated  volcanic  rocks  and 
remains  of  lava  flows  of  Le  Puy. 

Mr.  Jaiob  Babhiitohaii  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Herbertson  for 
his  interesting  address.  Mr.  J.  H.  Liwis  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  the 
Chaibman  supported,  and  it  was  carried.    Mr.  Hibbkbtson  responded. 
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The  640th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Monday,  March 
23rd,  1903,  at  7-80  p.m.    In  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Bmmb. 

The  Hon.  Lieut  E.  S.  Pattoh,  R.K,  addrecaed  the  Society  on  "Soath  Africa 
during  the  War,"  giving  bit  experience  of  the  campaign,  particnlarly  referring  to  the 
railways,  the  temporary  reinsUting  of  the  destroyed  hridgea,  blockhoute  boilding, 
and  general  impreeiions  of  the  country.  The  addreaa  was  profusely  illastrated  with 
lantern  alideii,  many  of  which  had  been  specially  prepared  from  Mr.  Payton*a  original 
sketches  and  from  valuable  Boer  negatives,  whilst  others  had  been  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  Messrs.  Cook  and  Son  and  the  Union  Gastle  Steamship  Oo. 

The  Chairm AH  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Payton,  which  Mr.  Wm. 
Habpib  seconded,  and  the  Sicbitart  supported.    Mr.  Payton  responded. 


The  641st  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday,  March 
31st,  1903,  at  7-30  p.m.    In  the  chair,  Mr.  John  R.  Smith. 

The  minutes  of  the  two  previous  meetings  were  read  and  approved. 
Tbe  following  presentations  were  announced : — 

Adjatant-Qeneral,  U.S.  War  Department^  Washington  : 

No.  2.  "The  Organization  of  the  Qerman  Army." 

No.  21.  "  MUitary  Notes  on  Cuba." 

No.  22.  "  Stafb  of  Various  Armies." 

No.  23.  "Observations  Abroad." 

No.  25.  "  Reports  of  Explorations  in  Territory  of  Alaska." 

No.  26.  "The  Autumn  Manceuvres  of  1898." 

No.  29.  "The  Organized  Militia  of  the  U.S.  in  1898." 

No.  30.  "  Notes  on  China." 

No.  33.  "  Reports  on  Military  Operations  in  South  Africa  and  China." 

No.  84.  "  Colonial  Army  Systems." 

No.  36.  "  Target  Practice  and  Remount  Systems  abroad." 

No.  36.  "Notes  of  MiUtary  Interest  for  1901." 

Service  Gt^graphique  des  Colonies : 

Madagascar,  Carte  dress^  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Emile  Qautier.    ^chelle 

de  1/1,500,090.    Paris,  1902. 
Carte  de  la  Guin^  FraD9aise.      Dress^  par  A.   Meunier.      Echella  de 

1/600,000.    Paris. 
Tonkin  et  Haut  Laos,  par  le  Commandant  Friquegnon,  de  L'infanterie  de 

Marine.     Carte  dressde  d'apr^  les  travaux.     Paris,  1902.     (Three  shceta.) 

Toky5  Geographical  Society : 

The  Journal  of  Geography.    Vol.  XIV.,  Nos.  168-168.   July- December,  1902. 

Meain.  Thomas  Cook  and  Son  : — 

Cook's  Traveller's  Gasette.     Vol.  LIII.    No.  8  April 

Cook*s  Easter  Holiday  Arrangements. 

Greater  Cork  International  Exhibition,  1908.    Prospectus  and  Regulations. 

Mr.  Isaac  Chorlton : 

Great  Eastern  Railway  Company's  Map,  showing  the  Route  to  the  Conti- 
nent via  Harwich. 
Karte  der  mit  Farbenzeichen  Versehenen  Wege  im  Ostliohen.    Taunut. 
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Fum«Du  Ton  Rhain.     Tod  Uude  Duih  Bonn  und  IHuuldorF. 

Fwioraiiut  vom  Rhein.   OQln  bU  UainK.   BwohreibaadBr  Taxt  in  3  ipTMhcD. 

Ton  Dr.  F.  Lohnak. 
Tb«  Tiiiton'  Quida  to  Homborg,  ISflS. 

Quida  to  Homborg  uid  its  ncinity,  the  Upper  Taaniu,  Faldburg,  Altkonig, 
Kontg«t«iD,  Sodeo,  eta.,  kad  Franktort-oD-Maio,  witb   aavea  Tiem  b; 
FritiSchiok. 
Tiaw  of  HombiiTg. 
View  of  SohloM  Homburg. 
Tisw  <rf  BliaabethaabrunneD,  Homburg. 
The  Pabliahen : 

The  Survs;  AUu  of  Engluid  and  W»lea.      Parts  2,  3,  4.      Bdinburgh  : 
John  Barthalomeir  and  Co.,  1603. 
Th«  reoeipt  ol  a  number  of  oommunicatioDB  waa  announced. 
Mr.  J.  Howard  Rbid,  one  of  the  Hod.  Beoretariee,  read  a  Um  notei  and  a  short 
paper  from  the  "TiDiea,"   dealing  with  the  iatereaUng   Weat    Indian    laland   of 
Trinidad.     A  oolleotian  of  lantern  alidea  ol  viewi  in  the  iiUnd  waa  ghown,  made 
from  photographi  kindl;  lent  by  Hiji  Lunt. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lbwis  mored  and  the  Siohit&ht  leoonded  a  haartf  vote  of  thanks 
to  Hr.  Reed  for  his  iotareatiDg  address,  aod  to  Hiai  Lunt  for  kindly  lending  tlie 
Tiewa  to  make  lantern  alide*,  which  wu  Ckrried.     Hr.  Riid  responded. 
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NEW  MAPS. 


Map  of  thb  Republic  of  Pbbu.  3ft.  2in.  by  2ft.  6in.  Scale,  1/3,000,000. 
1903.  Under  the  authority  of  Don  £u^nio  Larrabure  Y 
Undnue,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  this  sketch  has  been 
compiled,  edited,  and  issued  by  Eduardo  Higginson,  Consul  of 
Peru,  Southampton,  from  whom  further  information  can  be 
obtained  on  application.     Elevations  in  brown  and  waters  in  blue. 

This  is  an  excellent  map,  wliich  has  been  prepared  to  make  known  in  a 
succinct  manner  the  inducements  which  PertL  offers  for  capital,  immi|pra- 
tion,  and  colonisation.  Tins  is  the  task  whidh  is  undertaken  in  this  shght 
work.  It  sets  forth  the  geographical  position  of  the  country,  the  fertility 
of  its  soil,  the  variety  of  ira  products,  its  mineral  wealth,  ihe  advantages  which 
the  legislation  affords,  and  other  data  which  enable  a  correct  appreciation 
to  be  formed  of  the  great  opportunities  which  are  open  to  those  who, 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  work,  desire  to  colonise  it  ana  establish  financial 
enterprises.  On  the  back  of  the  map  is  printed  a  description  of  the  Bepublic 
of  Peril,  situation,  extent  and  population,  climate,  public  hygiene,  distances 
and  altitudes,  political  orsfanisation,  individual  eruarantees  and  local  govern- 
ment, agriculture,  irrigation,  law  of  coast  lands,  etc.,  guano,  artesian 
wells,  the  india-nibber  industry,  fishing;',  shooting  and  hunting,  central 
highway  of  Peru  or  Pichis  zone,  mineral  wealth,  manufacturing,  and  other 
industries,  city  of  Lima  and  port  of  Callao,  means  of  communication, 
navigation,  railways,  postal  service,  telcjgfraphs  and  telephones,  moneys, 
weififnts  and  measures,  statistics  of  foreign  commerce,  oanks  and  stock 
exchange,  education,  scientific  institutes,  ubraries,  etc.,  prices  of  commo- 
dities, and  custom  house  duties. 


Thb  XXth  Cknturt  Citizens'  Atlas  of  the  World.  Containing  156 
pages  of  Maps  and  Plans,  with  an  Index,  a  Gazetteer,  and 
Geographical  Statistics.  Edited  by  J.  G.  Babtholombw,  F.R.G.S. 
Issued  in  26  parts,  6d.  each,  by  George  Newnes,  Limited,  London. 
Small  folio. 

This  admirable  book  contains  a  sheet  of  the  principal  national  flagps,  con- 
tents, and  alphabetical  list  of  countries  and  inset  maps;  a  paper  oy  Mr. 
Bartholomew  on  "A  Century  of  Geography,"  admirably  illustrated  with 
maps  and  diagrams;  a  page  snowing  the  progress  of  discovery;  another  page 
showing  the  travel  routes  over  the  woria,  and  tables  of  the  population  of 
the  world  and  the  principal  states  with  colonies  and  protectorates,  division 
of  mankind  into  race,  and  the  division  of  mankind  into  reli^on;  a  table 
showing-  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world;  a  table  of  the  British  Empire, 
showing  the  area  of  each  department  and  population  in  1837  and  1901,  with 
an  illustrated  map;  a  tabl?  of  the  etymolo^  of  place  names,  and  a  very 
full  index  of  places,  ]9ointing  out  the  map  upon  which  the  place  can 
be  found,  also  the  latitude  and  longitude,  so  that  the  place  can  be 
found  on  any  other  map;  with  references  to  about  25,000  places. 
In  a  note  the  Editor  says:  "The  XXth  Century  Citizens'  Atlas  may  be 
introduced  to  the  public  as  practically  a  new  work.  It  has  been  more 
specially  adapted  to  the  increased  geo?raphical  requirements  of  the  British 
citizen  in  this  new  age  of  wider-worla  interests,  world  empires,  and  world 
commerce.  It  has  been  remodelled,  greatly  extended,  and  thoroughly 
revised  throughout.  Many  new  features  have  been  added,  especially  a  series 
of  commercial  charts,  and  new  large  scale  maps  reduced  from  the  latest 
surveys.  The  text  has  been  re-written  and  amplified,  and  an  index  has  been 
added."  This  book  is  admirably  got  up,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it 
to  the  attention  of  our  members;  they  will  be  very  pleasea  with  the  atlas, 
as  it  contains  some  of  the  best  work  of  Mr.  Bartholomew.  The  atlas  will 
be  found  very  interesting  and  very  useful. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  St. 
Mary's  Parsonage,  on  Monday,  February  23rd,  1903,  at  7-30  o'clock 
p.nL  Mr.  Harry  Nuttall,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S.,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council, 
presided. 

The  notice  convening  the  meeting  wus  read. 

Letters  of  apology  for  absence  were  received  from  Lord  Derby, 
Professor  Hopkinson,  Professor  Core,  Mr.  E.  W.  Greg,  and  Mr.  S. 
J.P. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  May  6th,  1901,  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  following  reports  were  then  read :  Report  of  the  Council  of  the 
Manchester  Geographical  Society  for  the  year  ending  December  31st, 
1901.     (See  Vol.  XVIIL,  page  137.) 


REPORT     OF     THE    COUNCIL     OF     THE     MANCHESTER 

GEOGRAPHICAL    SOCIETY 

For  the  Year  Ending  December  31st,  1902. 

The  work  of  the  Society  during  this  jgqx  has  been  of  a  varied  and 
mteresting  characttT,  but  has  been  carried  on  with  diflBiculty.  The 
uncertainty  concerning  the  new  building,  and  the  time  when  the  effects 
of  the  Society  would  have  to  be  removed,  so  that  the  present  premises 
could  be  pulled  down ;  the  want  of  funds  which  cripples  the  natural 
development  of  the  Society,  and  some  other  temporary  causes  have 
had  the  effect  of  producing  some  little  stagnation  in  our  progress. 
We  rejoice,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  some  pro- 
gress has  been  made.  A  large  number  of  addresses  have  been  given 
to  the  Society  in  the  Library  and  elsewhere,  which  have  been  well 
attended  by  the  members,  and  these  addresses  have  covered  a  wide 
field. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  addresses  given  to  the  Society  during  the 
year,  and  evidences  good  work  accomplished:  — 

EUROPE. 

A  Summer  Tour  in  the  Channel  Islands.     Mr.  M.  W.  Thompstone. 

Eillamey.     Mr.  H.  C.  Martin. 

A  Tour  in  Hungary.     The  Rev.  J.  P.  Spedding,  of  Rochdale. 

A  Scamper  through  Italy.     Mr.  John  R.  Smil£. 

The  Fjords,  Fjelds,  and  Fosses  of  Norway.     The  Rev.  F.  A.  Rees. 

The  Country  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Mr.  Wm.  Harper. 

Jottings  about  Lombard  Lakeland  and  Venice.     The  Very  Rev.  L.  C. 

Casartelli,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
The  Western  Islands  and  Highlands  of  Scotland.     Mr.  J.  S.  Reid. 
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ASIA. 

Ceylon :  The  Pearl  of  ihe  East.     The  Secretary. 
Palmyra.     The  Rev.  P.  M.  Higginson. 

Siam::  Present  and  Future.     Mr.  A.  R.  Cdquhoun,  F.R.6.S. 
The  Land  Where  the  Sun  Comes  From  (Children's  Lecture).    Mr.  J. 
Howard  Reed. 

AFRICA. 

Mogador.     Mr.  W.  Booth  Leech. 

Rhodesia.     Mr.  P.  S.  Inskipp. 

The  Progress  of  Tanganika. 

Regenerated  Egypt :  A  Modem  Miracle.     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

AMERICA. 

Barbadoes.     Mr.  John  Cocks. 

Bocas  del  Toro.     Rev.  John  Chinn. 

Mexico.     The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Lemington. 

Travels  on  the  Upper  Sources  of  the  Amazon.     Colonel  Portillos. 

Canada  of  To-day.     Mr.  W.  Albert  Hickman,  B.Sc. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

The  Climate  and  Artesian  Waters  of  Australia.     Mr.  P.  J.  Thomson^ 
F.R.S.G.S.,  Brisbane. 

GENERAL. 

The  North  Gennan  Lloyds  Shipping  Co.     The  Secretary. 

The  British  Association  Meeting  at  Belfast. 

The   Teaching    of   G-eography   in    Schools.       Mr.  L.  W.  Lyde,    M.A.^ 

F.R.G.S. 
The  Peoples  of  the  Pacific.     Mr.  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  F.R.G.S. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  correspondence  with  Societies  and  persons  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  has  been  extensive. 

PRESENTATIONS. 

The  number  of  presentations  of  maps,  books,  and  objects  for  the 
Museum  is  so  large  and  continuous  that  more  space  is  imperatively 
demanded  for  their  proper  storage  and  the  use  of  these  valuable 
materials  by  the  members. 

A  list  of  these  presentations  will  be  found  in  the  monthly  issues  of 
"Geography,"  and  in  the  additions  to  the  Library. 
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CORRESPONDING  SOCIETIES. 

Communications  have  been  receiyed  from  Corresponding  Societies, 
with  whom  we  also  exchange  puUications. 

We  have  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  great  kindness  shown  by 
the  officials  of  some  of  the  Corresponding  Societies  to  some  of  our- 
members  travelling  abroad  on  the  presentation  of  this  Society's  letter 
of  introduction. 

DELEGATIONS. 

Delegates  from  the  Society  have  attended  the  British  Association 
held  at  Belfast;  the  International  Navigation  Congress  held  at 
Dusseldorf ;  the  Cartographical  Exhibition  held  at  Antwerp  to  celebrate 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  at  Antwerp;  the  Dusseldorf,  Wolverhampton,  and  Cork 
Exhibitions,  and  the  very  gracious  reception  of  a  delegation  at  Tourcoing 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Bellamy. 

THE  VICTORIANS. 

The  report  of  the  work  of  the  Victorians  is  appended  hereto,  and 
is  of  a  valuable  character.  We  trust  that  the  appeal  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  Society  for  assistance  in  this  arduous  but  very  intereet- 
ing  work  will  be  well  responded  to. 

THE  JOURNAL. 

The  Journal  has  now  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  very  early  the 
members  will  receive  the  new  issues. 

Many  new  members  will  no  doubt  desire  to  have  some  of  the  back 
mmibers.  There  are  a  few  copies  of  the  Journal  from  1900  in  stock. 
The  Council  will  be  pleased  to  supply  them  to  those  members  who 
make  application  for  them. 

EXCURSIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Some  useful  excursions  have  been  made  during  the  year,  and  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  the  many  members  taking  part  in  them. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  places  visited :  — 
Peel  Park  Museum,  Salford. 

Ashton-under-Lyne  and  Stalybridge.     Mr.  C.  T.  J.  Garner. 
Mow  Cop  and  Moreton  Hall. 
PhUip's  Park. 

Queen's  Park  and  Bojrgart  Hole  Clough.     The  Secretary. 
Whitworth  Park. 
Wolverhampton. 
Gee  Cross  and  Woodley. 
Urmston. 
Antwerp. 
Dusseldorf. 
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British  Westinghouse  Electric  and  ManufacturiDg  Companj,  Trafford 

Park. 
Manchester  School  of  Technology,  Sackville  Street. 
The  Stuart  Street  Installation  oi  the  Manchester  Corporation  ESectricitj 

Department. 

DEATHS. 

We  have  again  had  a  very  heavy  death-rate  am.<»g  the  members, 
and  with  very  great  regret  we  mention  the  following  members  who  have 
ceased  to  be  with  us :  — ^Mr.  James  Booth,  J.P. ;  l£r.  A.  Haworth,  JP. ; 
Major  Casati;  Mr.  George  PhiUp,  F.R.G.S.;  Mr.  E.  MUner,  J.P.;  and 
llr.  T.  W.  Hampson. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  HON.  EXAMINER  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 
The  interesting  Report  of  the  Examiner  in  Geography  is  appended. 

"  Balshaw's  Grammar  School,  Leyland. 

"December  6th,  1902. 

*'  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society. 

"  Dbar  Sra, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  report  to  you  that  I  have  again 
examined  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  "Children's  Comer  "  of 
Geography.  Twenty-seven  candidates  entered  into  competition,  of 
whom  only  thirteen  maintained  their  efforts  for  more  than  half  the 
year.  But  if  the  number  shows  a  very  slight  decrease  from  last  year 
the  quality  of  the  papers  fully  maintains  the  remarkable  improven^ent 
noticed  by  me  last  year,  and,  in  fact,  the  best  papers  are  a  distinct 
advance  upon  last  year's.  The  candidates  have,  apparently,  not  yet 
grasped  the  principles  of  the  marking  and  classificatiorL  Three 
questions  are  asked  each  month,  named  A,  B,  and  C,  and  as  a  general 
rule  the  marks  for  A  are  more  than  those  for  B,  and  those  for  B  are 
more  than  those  for  C — a  higher  standard  of  excellence  being  also 
required.  A  candidate  may  choose  any  one  of  the  questions,  and  the 
choice  of  one  month  does  not  affect  the  freedom  of  choice  in  another 
month.  After  marking,  the  candidates  are  divided,  according  to  age, 
into  three  divisions,  previously  named  A,  B,  and  C,  but  which  I  should 
prefer  to  call  seniors,  juniors,  and  preparatory — ^the  preparatory  being 
those  under  ten  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  the  jimiors  those  under 
twelve  but  not  under  ten;  the  seniors  those  imder  fifteen;  but  the 
winner  of  the  first  prize  in  each  division  is  only  admitted  afterwards 
to  compete  in  a  higher  one.  Ten  sets  of  questions  have  been  set  this 
year.  'Six  candidates  have  answered  their  ten,  two  nine,  two  eight, 
two  seven,  and  one  six.  The  remaining  fourteen  dwindle  from  four 
answers  to  one.  The  maximum  possible  was  800  marks,  and  the 
niunbers  gained  by  the  candidates  respectively  are  as  follows :  — 

I. — ^Prbparatort. 

Marks. 

John  Harold  Howard  30 
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II. — Juniors. 

Marks. 

Eveline  Howard 30 

Daniel  Hubert  Walls   40 

Bertha   Robertshaw  50 

Donald   Marshall   70 


III. — Sbniors. 

Marks. 

Dorothy  Millard 35 

Dora  Howard 40 

Jas.  Bruce  Houseman  40 

E.   F.  Robertshaw   85 

Eva  Thorpe  90 

Cyril  Marshall  120 

Vernon  Kelsall   125 

George  Robertfihaw   125 

Wilfred    Jones    165 

"  These  candidates  attempted  less  than  half  the  questions ;  the 
following  more  than  half:  — 

I. ^PRBPARATORT. 

Marks. 
Oswald  Berry    ISS  Prize, 

II. — JumoRS. 

Marks. 

Jessie  Jolmson   120 

Evelyn  Harris   180 

Edith   Newlove.... 295 

Thomas  Middleton  Barlow  46G  Prize, 

III. — Seniors. 

Marks. 

Dorothy  Johnson  170 

Christine  Harris 255 

Isabel  Newlove  305 

Reginald  Beny  390 

Letitia  Walls  395 

Ethel   Hartley  480 

Dora  Newlove  495 

George  Jackson  650  Prize. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  prize-winner  in  the  junior  division  comes 
fourth  in  the  general  list,  being  very  little  behind  the  second  and  third 
seniors.     The  work  of  these  three  was,  throughout,  extremely  good,  that 
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of  Thomas  Barlow  being  especially  so  when  his  age  is  considered. 
George  Jackson,  however,  is,  in  mj  judgment,  bj  far  the  first.  His 
work  shows  much  more  knowledge,  and  aims  at  a  much  higher  standard 
than  that  of  any  of  his  rivals.  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  youngest 
competitor  in  the  senior  division,  being  placed  in  that  division  not 
by  age,  but  by  previous  successes  in  this  examination.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  award  him  the  first  prize,  for  a  set  of  papers  far 
superior  to  the  excellent  set  which  placed  him  second  last  year.  I 
should  also  like  to  say  a  word  -about  Oswald  Berry,  the  prize-winner 
in  the  preparatory  division.  He  has  answered  every  month's  question 
except  one,  and  when,  in  the  confusion  of  a  removal,  his  answers  for 
several  months  disappeared,  he  set  to  work  and  wrote  them  out  again. 
Such  perseverance  is  highly  commendable. 

"  Six  very  good  answers  were  sent  in  by  Isabel  Newlove ;  a  little 
more  perseverance  at  the  same  rate  would  probably  have  taken  her 
to  a  very  high  position. 

"For  the  three  Victorian  prizes,  and  one  offered  by  the  Eccles 
Co-operative  Society,  only  two  candidates  entered. 

"  John  Summer  has  sent  in  a  good  paper  and  map  of  India,  and 
Fred.  Collier  a  very  fair  reproduction  of  a  lecture  on  the  Scilly  Isles. — 
Wishing  you  and  the  children  and  your  Society  a  Happy  and  Prosperous 
New  Year,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"Jas.  D.  Wildb." 


REPORT  OF  THE  "VICTORIANS"  FOR  1902-1903. 

The  number  of  lectures  which  have  been  delivered  by  the 
"Victorians"  is  rather  less  in  number  compared  with  last  session. 
About  70  addresses,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  have  been  f^iven  in 
Lancashire  and  adjoining  counties.  One  of  our  most  interesting 
lecturers,  Mr.  R.  W.  Swallow,  B.Sc,  whose  services  were  highly 
appreciated,  has  been  appointed  to  a  Professorship  at  the  new  Chinese 
University  at  Tai  Yuen  Fu,  Shan  si,  North  China. 

The  affiliated  Societies  attached  to  the  Manchester  Geographical 
Society  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  "entitled  to  all  the  work  the 
present  staff  can  offer,  as  each  affiliated  Society  may  request  four 
lectures  during  the  session.  Thus  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult 
to  give  any  addresses  to  outside  Societies.  Any  member  of  the  Man- 
chester Geographical  Society  willing  to  give  one  or  more  lectures 
during  the  Session  1903-1904  is  heartily  invited  to  send  his  name 
and  subject  of  his  address  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  "  Victorians." 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  addresses  that  have  been  or  will  be 
given  from  October,  1902,  to  March,  1903,  and  these,  as  will  be  seen, 
are  of  exceptional  interest,  covering  a  very  extensive  geographical 
field. 

The  members  are  reminded  that  the  Museum,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society,  is  open  for  inspection,  and  it  contains  samples  of  foreign  and 
colonial  products  most  interesting  and  useful  to  those  engaged  in 
commercial  communications  abroad. 
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"  Victorian  *'  Lbcturbs,  1902-1903. 

OCTOBBR. 

1.  Walkden.     "A:     Littl^kaown     Corner     of     Yorkshire."       The 

Secretary. 

2.  Hulme.     "SciUy."     The  Secretary. 

6.  Horsforth,  near  Leeds.      "  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland."     Mr. 

Wm.  Harper. 

7.  Mottram.     "  Japan."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

9.     Malvem.     "  Scottish  Song  and  Story.     Mr.  J.  S.  Reid. 

13.  Famworth.     **  Ceylon."     The   Secretary. 

14.  Salford.     "England  to  Japjm."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

20.  Milnrow.     "  R^enerated  Egypt."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

21.  Heywood.     "Regenerated  Egypt."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 
21.     Withington.     "Arctic  Explorations."     Mr.   G.  H.  Warren. 

21     Swinton  (Ecclee  Co-operative  Society).     "Western  Highlands   of 

Scotland."     Mr.  Wm.  Harper. 
27.     Chadderton.     "The    Commerce    of    Central    Africa:     Products, 

Progress,  and  Prospects."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

27.  Rainsough  (Preetwich  Co-operative  Society).     "  Australia."     Mr. 

Wm.  Harper. 

28.  Rochdale.     "Regenerated  Egypt."     Mr.  J.  Howard    Reed. 

NOYBMBER. 

3.  Horsforth,  near  Leeds.     "  Lakes  of  Killamey."     Mr.  H.  C.  Martin. 
3     Besses-o'th'-Bam  (Prestwich  Co-operative  Society).        "Canada." 

Mr.  A.  Y.  Scholfield. 

3.  Nicholls  Hospital.     "  Eastward   Ho !  "     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

4.  Middleton.     "Australia."     Mr.  Wm.  Haiper. 

12.     Winnington  Park.     "Isle  of  Man."     Mr.  H.  C.  Martin. 

12.     Walkden.     "A  Three  Hundred  Miles  Tour  in  Devon."     Mr.  R. 

Stewart. 
14.     Christ  Church,  Moss    Side.        "Regenerated    Egypt."       Mr.  J. 

Howard  Reed. 
17,     Gndersome.  '   Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

19.     Urmston  (Eccles  Co-operative  Society).     "  The  Bay  of  Naples  and 

Vesuvius."     Mr.  John  R.  Smith. 

19.  Littleborough.     "  South  Africa."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

20.  Wigan.     "South   Africa."     Mr.   J.  Howard  Reed. 

24.     Chadderton.     "India:  The  Country,  the  People,  and  Antiquities." 

The  Secretary. 
24.     Carlile  Institute,  Meltham.     "A  Scamper  through   Italy."     Mr. 

J.  R.  Smith. 
24.     Middleton  Junction.     "  South   Africa."     Mr.  J.   Howard  Reed. 
24.     Milnrow.     "  Western  Islands  and  Highlands  of  Scotland."     Mr.  J. 

S.  Reid. 

26.  Winnington.     "  Uganda  Railway."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

27.  Hfeckmondwike.  Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

28.  Famworth.     "South  Africa."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 
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1.     Horsf  orth,  near  Leeds.     *'  A  Three  Hundred  Miles  Tour  in  Devon." 
Mr.  R.  Stewart. 

1.  Old  Trafford.     ''Regenerated  Egypt"     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

2.  Middleton.     '"Egypt:     The    People,    Manners,     Customs,     and 

Religion.''     The  Secretary. 

3.  Winnington    Park.       "The  Western  Islands  and  Highlands  of 

Scotland."     Mr.  J.  S.  Reid. 

4.  St  Mark's,  Cheetham  Hill.     ''Japan."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

6.  Oldham.     "A  Peep  at  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun."       Mr.  J. 

Howard  Reed. 
8.     Famworth.     "  Natural  Phenomena :  Rainbow,  Geysers,  Volcanoes, 
etc."     Mr.  H.  C.  Martin. 

8.  Horwich.     "Egypt:  The  People,  Manners,  Cust(»ns,  and  Religion." 

The  Secretary. 

10  Haslingden.     "  Cape  to  Cairo."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

1 1.  Sale.     "  A  Three  Hundred  Miles  Tour  in  Devon."    Mr.  R.  Stewart. 

15.  Horsf  orth,  near  Leeds.     "  Switzerland."     Mr.  A.  Y.  Schol£^d. 

15.  Milnrow.     "Commerce  of  Central  Africa."    Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

15.  Old  Trafford.     "  Scilly  Isles."     The  Secretary. 

16.  Nelson.     "South  Africa."     Mr.   J.  Howard  Reed. 

Januabt. 

14.  Winnington  Park.     "Canada."     Mr.    A.  Y.   Scholfield. 

15.  St.  Annes.     "Switzerland."     Mr.  A.  Y.  Scholfield. 

19.  Old  Trafford.     "Australia."'     Mr  Wm.    Harper. 

20.  Urmston.     "Canada."     Mr.    A.  Y.  Scholfield. 

21.  Whitefield.     "The  Bay  of  Naples  and  Vesuvius."    Mr.  John  R. 

Smith. 
26.     Famworth.     "Uganda."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 
26.     Chadderton.     "Naples  and  Vesuvius."     Mr.  J.   R.   Smith. 
26.     Horwich.     "  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia."     Mr.  Wm.  Harper. 
31.     Oldham.     "Australia."     Mr.  Wm.   Harper. 

Fbbruabt. 

3.  Middleton.     '*  Landscape-making."     Mr.  H.  C.  Martin. 

4.  Winnington  Park.     "Little  England  beyond   Walea"       Mr.    J. 

Howard  Reed. 

7.  Oldham.     "Western  Islands  and  Highlands  of   Scotland."     Mr. 

J.  S.  Reid. 

9.  Old  Trafford.     "  Naples  and  Vesuvius."     Mr.   J.  R.  Smith. 

11.  Eccles  (Eccle«  Co-operative  Society).     "Ceylon."     The  Secretary. 

18.  Whitefield.     "Australia."     Mr.  Wm.  Harper. 

18.  Patricroft  (Eccles  Co-operative  Society).       "Uganda."       Mr.  J. 

Howard  Reed. 

21.  Oldham.     "Australia."     Mr.  Wm.  Harper. 

23.  Chadderton.     "  China,  Corea,  and  Japan."     Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 

23.  Famworth.     "Three   British   Poets."     The  Secretary. 
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March. 

3.     British  Institute,  Lille.     "  The  Rhine  from  Source  to  Sea.*'     Mr. 
C.  H.  BeUamj,  F.R.G.S. 

The  ChairmaD,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  took  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  work  of  the  Society  during  the  twenty  yectrs 
of  ita  existence,  and  refer  to  its  future  plans.  With  regard  to  the  report, 
members  would  be  struck  with  the  variety  imd  extent  of  the  operations 
of  the  Society.  They  could  truly  say  that  the  work  ranged  from 
China  to  Peru,  and  indeed  from  Pole  to  Pole.  The  balance-sheet 
showed  that  the  deficit  had  been  considerably  reduced,  and  that  affairs 
continued  to  be  managed  with  the  utmost  economy.  The  money  spent 
on  administration  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  the 
fimds,  and  the  question  of  the  very  modest  salary  received  by  their 
esteemed  and  indefatigable  Secretary  (Mr.  Eli  Sowerbutts)  would  have 
to  be  considered.  (Hear,  hear.)  All  the  members  were  aware  of  the 
work  and  activity  of  the  Society,  which  was  largely  due  to  the  imselfish 
exertions  unstintedly  rendered  by  Mr.  Sowerbutts.  His  scent  on 
matters  geographical  was  akin  to  that  of  the  millionaire  for  money. 
After  a  passing  allusion  to  the  geographical  work  and  studies  in  various 
directions  during  the  past  year,  Mr.  Nuttall  came  to  the  future  plans 
of  the  Society.  He  explained  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
forming  a  company  consisting  of  members  of  the  Society  for  providing 
a  more  suitable  building  in  which  they  hoped  to  do  much  better  work 
in  the  future.  Their  needs  included  a  better  library,  a  convenient 
lecture  hall,  a  museum  for  the  accumulated  collection  of  commercial 
and  geographical  specimens,  and  a  map-room.  At  present  proper  means 
were  not  available  for  showing  the  maps  which  the  Society  possessed. 
A  room  for  members  and  improved  offices  were  also  required.  The 
members*  room  would  be  a  useful  and  valuable  addition,  because  they 
had  many  country  members  who  would  appreciate  such  a  gathering 
place  during  their  frequent  visits  to  the  city.  As  to  the  past  twenty 
years,  the  Society  had  had  vast  correspondence,  which  was  continually 
growing,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  members  had  experience  of 
the  value  of  the  Society  on  visiting  other  countries.  Then  there  was 
the  Journal  edited  by  Mr.  Sowerbutts.  Flattering  testimony  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  publication  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  had  taken  it  as  a  model  for  its 
Journal^  and  had  altered  it  accordingly.  Another  side  of  the  work, 
and  of  great  importance,  was  that  which  the  Victorian  members  were 
doing.  By  that  means  the  Society  was  able  to  spread  far  and  wide  a 
knowledge  of  geography.  The  work  was  unique  of  its  kind,  no  other 
society  having  within  its  ranks  men  who  were  able  and  willing  to  afford 
to  the  public  information  of  immense  interest  and  importance.  During 
the  last  two  years  no  fewer  than  150  addresses  had  been  given  by  the 
Victorians,  who  might  truly  be  described  as  geographical  missionaries. 
Children  also  were  encouraged  to  interest  themselves  in  the  study  of 
geographical  questions,  and  prizes  were  awarded  them  for  proficiency 
at  stated  periods.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  Society  was  formed,  the 
idea  of  the  founders  was  to  arouse  in  the  city  a  public  interest  in 
geography.     At  that  time  our  merchants  were  not  sufficiently  familiar 
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with  commercial  geography,  and  we  were  being  overhauled  hj  other 
nations  partly  on  account  of  their  greater  enterprise  in  the  way  of 
explorations  made  definitely  for  the  purpose  of  extending  tradei^  and 
experiences  since  showed  that  great  need  still  existed  for  continued 
attention  to  the  subject.  The  Society  had  cdAected  a  vast  quantity 
of  geographical  information,  and  in  this  department  Mr.  Sowerbutts 
had  rendered  splendid  service.  Throughout  all  these  years  he  had 
been  constantly  in  attendance  for  the  benefit  of  consiQtation,  and  was 
possessed  of  a  veritable  mine  of  reliable  geographical  knowledge  which 
was  available  to  all.  Two  years  after  the  foimdation  ol  the  Society 
it  held  an  exhibition  of  geographical  appliances  at  the  City  Art  Gallery, 
in  Mosley  Street,  and  it  extended  over  five  weeks.  Then  came  the 
series  of  addresses  by  distinguished  travellers  and  explorers;,  and 
lectures  on  conmiercial  geography  at  the  Owens  College.  These  last- 
named  continued  for  five  years,  the  lecturer  being  paid  jointly  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  and  the  Manchester  Society.  Their  own 
Society  had  joined  in  the  establishment  of  commercial  classes  at  the 
Owens  College,  and  it  had  taken  part  in  all  kinds  of  kindred  work 
discussed  in  the  city,  the  object  of  the  member^  all  along  being 
to  press  forward  the  importance  of  studying  a  subject  which  so  largely 
affected  the  welfare  of  the  commimity. 

•Councillor  Hassall  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sowerbutts  said  that  he  had  made  twelve  journeys  into  Belgium, 
France,  and  Germany  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
geographical  museums  to  be  seen  there.  In  the  north  of  Europe  there 
were  eighty  of  such  museums,  the  best  of  them  being  the  one  at 
Brussels.  For  completeness,  arrangement,  and  value  there  was  nothing 
like  it  in  this  country.  Comparatively  speaking,  the  result  achieved 
in  Manchester  after  twenty  years'  work  was  small  indeed.  They  had, 
however,  done  something.  They  were  connected  with  two  hundred 
corresponding  societies,  but  the  soul  of  the  Society  was  the  splendid 
work  of  the  Victorians,  who  went  about  giving  lectures  on  geography 
in  reference  to  this  country  and  our  dependencies.  With  regard  to  the 
new  Manchester  University  Mr.  Sowerbutts  expressed  a  hope  that  it 
would  not  be  forgotten  that  this  city  formed  the  centre  of  the 
commercial  life  of  the  world,  and  that  a  thoroughly  good  commercial 
faculty  would  be  estabished. 

Mr.  John  Snaddon  proposed  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting 
be  tendered  to  Mr.  S.  Oppenheim,  J.P.,  for  his  valuable  services  as 
Honorary  Treasurer  for  so  many  years ;  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Wilde,  M.A.,  for 
his  kindly  help  as  Honorary  Secretary,  and  as  Honorary  Examiner; 
and  to  the  Council  and  officers  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  N.  Kolp  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal,  in  responding,  said  that  the  meeting  would 
be  glad  to  hear  that  although  Mr.  Wilde  had  gone  to  St.  Leonard's-on- 
Sea,  he  had  consented  to  still  act  as  Honorary  Examiner  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  Holt  proposed,  Mr.  Thoimpson  seconded,  and  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  tliat  the  following  be  elected  as  Council  and 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  — 
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COUNCIL  AND  OFFICERS 


OF   THB 


MANCHESTER    GEOGRAPHICAL    SOCIETY 

FOR    1903-4. 


Ipresibent. 
Hifl  Royal  Highness  tke  FRINGE  OF  WALES,  K.6. 


9Mt-!|preftbnit8. 


His  Euiiuence  Cardinal  Vauohan. 
His  Grace  tlie  Dukk  or  Dkvonshirb,  K.O. 
The  Kight  Hon.  the  Earl  or  Dkrby,  K.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Rgerton  or  Tatton. 
The  Right  Rey.  tiie  Lo&o  Bishop  or  Man- 

CHKSTER. 

The  Right    Hon.   the    Lord    Mayor    or 

Mamchkstkr. 
His  Wordilp  the  Mayor  or  Oldham. 
His  Worship  the  Mayor  or  SALroRD. 
The  Principal  or  Owkhs  Collbqb 
The  Right  Rey.  Monsionok  6add,  V.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALrcUR,  M.P. 
Sir  W.  H.  Houldsworth,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  HuaiPHRBY  F.  db  TRAProRD,  Bart. 
Sir  Frank  Forbes  Adam,  G.I.E. 
Sir  W.  H.  Holland,  M.P. 
Alderman  Sir  Bosdin  T.  Lkbch,  J.  P. 
Alderman  Sir  Joseph  Lbigb,  M.P. 
Sir  W1U.IAM  Mathbs,  M.P. 
Mr.  Frederic  Burton. 


The  Vexy  Rey.  L.*C.  Gasartblli,  M.  A.,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Wildb,  M.A. 

Mr.  F.  Gawley,  M.P. 

Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawrins,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  T.  H.  Core,  M.A. 

Mr.  E.  F.  O  Hatch,  M.P. 

Mr.  Henry  Lbb,  J. P. 

Mr.     Harry     Nuttall,     F.R.O.3.,      Fiee- 

Chairman  of  the  Council. 
Mr.  Samuel  Oodbn,  J. P. 
Mr.  Herbert  Phiups,  J. P. 
Mr.  Fritz  Rbiss. 
Mr.  C.  K.  Schwann,  M.P. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Scott,  M.P. 
Mr.  H.  SowLBR. 
Rey.  S.  A.  Steiktbal,  F.R.G.S.,  F.I.Ins  . 

Chairman  »/  the  Council. 
Mr.  T.  R.  Wilkinson. 

Mr.  F.  ZiMMERN 

Mr.  S.  Oppenhbim,  J.  P. 


Crnsttcs. 

Mr.  H.  KuTTALL,  J.P.  Mr.  Sydney  L.  Keymkr.  F.R.0.S 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mbllor,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.I. Inst. 

3onanxu  ^ttunxtt. 
Mr.  D.  A.  Little. 

Honorary  ^<rntaruK. 


Mr.   F.   ZiMMERN.  I 

Mr.  U.  A.  Clarke, 

Mr.  J.  E.  Balmkr,  F.R.G.S. 
Mr.  G.  T.  Bowks. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Ghorltun. 
Mr.  0.  Gollmann, 

Consul  for  the  German  Empire. 

H.  T.  Crook,  C.K. 

B.  W.  Oreo,  F.R.G.S. 

Cotm<dllor  T.  Ha  shall. 

J.  £.  King,  M.A.,   High  Master,  Man- 

Chester  Grammar  School. 

N.  Kolp. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed. 
Hon.  Sec.  Vie. 

Lady  Leboh. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Jas.  Barninoham. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Middleton,  J.P. 

Mr.  John  Snaddon. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Mrs.  PlOKBRING. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Sinclair,  M.A.,  M.D.,  J.P. 

Mr.  Geo.  Thomas. 

Mr.  H.  Woolley,  F.R.G.S. 


Mr.  Theodore  Gregory,  F.O.A. 
S^tatttLxji  xnb  €btlor. 

Mr.  Eli  Sowerbutts,  F.R.G.S.|  F.I.Inst.,  16,  St.  Mary's  Parsonage,  Manchester. 
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Mr.  John  Snaddon  proposed  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  nueeting  be 
tendered  to  Mr.  Theodore  Gregory,  F.C.A.,  for  his  services  as  Honorarj 
Auditor,  and  that  he  be  re-appointed  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimouslv 
adopted. 

A  heartj  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding,  and  for 
his  valuable  services  during  the  jear,  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


Bain  and  Dust  Fall  in  Edinburgh,  1902.— Dr.  W.  o.  Black  has  forwarded 

the  accompanying  table  of  Rain  and  Dust  Fall  in  the  Central  District  of  Edinbiu^gh 
for  1902|  together  with  the  Evaporation. 

The  fall  of  Dust  and  Soot  in  an  open  dish  or  gauge  of  76  sq.  ins.  amounted  to 
2  oz.,  giving  8*8  oz.  per  sq.  ft.,  or  about  24  lbs.  for  100  sq.  ft.,  for  the  year  1902,  an 
excess  over  that  of  1901,  or  3'8  oz.  to  1*80  oz.,  which  consisted  mostly  of  sand  blown 
from  the  building  operations  carried  on  at  the  University  Union  near  by,  and  at  the 
Qirls'  Schools  in  the  Square.  The  appearance  of  sand  in  the  dish  seems  to  be  an 
infallible  indication  of  building  work  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  ability 
of  the  wind  to  hold  heavy  particles  suspended  in  it  and  carry  them  some  distance  to 
be  deposited  in  sheltered  places.* 

The  Rainfall  was  much  less  than  usual,  16 '227  ins.,  only  four-fifths  of  1901 
(21*464  ins.),  owing  to  deficiencies  in  the  autumn  months  and  absence  of  equinoctial 
gales  at  that  time ;  but  the  number  of  rainy  days  was  increased  to  179  from  140, 
occasioned  by  the  1902  rains  consisting  mostly  of  drizzle  instead  of  heavy  showers. 

The  Evaporation  statemeut  was  characterised  by  an  unusual  deficiency  in  June, 
'980  in.,  contrasted  with  that  in  June,  1901,  2*005  in.,  of  a  double  amount,  owing  .to 
the  prevalence  of  cold  weather  for  three  weeks,  which  only  changed  to  warm  in  tiie 
last  week  of  the  month.  The  total  amounts  were,  however,  nearly  approximate, 
14*508  ins.  in  1901  and  18*540  ins.  in  1902,  which  leads  one  to  suppose  that 
evaporation  may  not  generally  reciprocate  with  rainfall,  either  in  increase  or  in 
decrease,  but  would  coincide  more  with  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time. 

Dust  and  Rainfall  at  Qeoi|;e  Square  back  garden,  in  the  city  of  Edinbniigb. 
Diameter  of  funnel,  6  ins.  Rain-gauge — height  of  top  above  ground,  8  ft. ;  height  of 
top  above  sea  level,  265  ft. : — 

Soot  and 
1902.  RainfalL       Evaporation.  Dust  No.  of  days  on  which 

In.  In.  grs.  Rain  felL       Snow  felL 

January 955  '655  88  17  5 

February  895  *685  25  18  8 

March     805  1*095  86i  20  1 

AprU 1190  1115  160t  18  2 

May    2190  1*705  49  19  3 

June  2*145  '980  29  18  — 

July   2-835  1*720  26  9  — 

August  1*385  1*875  80  9  — 

September 1*290  1060  60  10  — 

October 795  1*480  120t  15  — 

November *408  1120  109+  16  — 

December 1*884  -700  140+  20  1 


Total 16*227  13-410  867i  179  16 


*  From  this  estimate  it  may  be  surmlBod  that  an  incredible  quantity  of  Dust  and  Soot  may 
fall  in  the  area  of  a  large  manufacturing  town,  which  in  course  of  time  would  be  buried  In  its 
own  nuiaancea,  were  it  not  for  the  frequent  rains  that  carry  them  off  into  the  drains  and  sewera. 

tSaad. 
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[Reftd  to  the  MemberA  in  the  Library,  Tuesday,  March  25th,  1902,  at  7-30  p.m.,  by 

Mr.  J.  Howard  RhSD,  Honorary  Secretary.] 

IN  the  early  part  of  1888,  the  country  now  known  as  SouUieni 
Rhodesia^— comprising  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland — ^was  little 
more  than  a  name  to  most  of  us,  and  the  reports  brought  out  from  time 
to  time  by  hunters  and  traders  as  to  Uie  drastic  form  of  goremment 
affected  by  Lo  Bengula,  the  late  King,  did  not  tend  to  encourage 
promiscuous  emigration. 

A  treaty  entered  into  in  tliat  year  between  the  British  Government 
and  Lo  Bengula  paved  tlie  way  for  the  subsequent  negotiations  which 
were  conducted  by  a  deputation  sent  to  Bulawayo  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  with  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
-which  were  brought  to  a  successful  termination  by  the  granting  of  the 
concession  \mder  which  liie  Company  was  enabled  to  pi-oceed  Yfi\h  the 
occupation  of  Mashonaland. 

The  Royal  Charter  incorporating  the  Company  was  granted  on  tlie 
29th  October,  1889. 

llie  original  area  thus  preserved  to  the  British  Crown  was  half  a 
million  square  miles,  while  to^ay  that  territory  comprises  close  on 
800,000  square  miles. 

One  other  point  of  im.portance  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  in  1890 
the  Cape  Government  Railways  Northern  System  extended  only  so  far 
as  Kimberley — 600  miles  from  Cape  Town. 

To  sum  up  the  position,  there  was  a  vast  territory  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Cape  Colony,  peopled  as  to  its  western  half  by  a  cruel  and 
warlike  race  descended  from  Zulu  stock,  and  as  to  the  eastern  portion 
by  a  timid  people  habitually  browbeaten  and  domineered  over  by  their 
more  savage  neighbours.  The  Mashonas  are  an  altogether  inferior  race 
to  the  Matobele,  but  excel  them  in  a  species  of  animal  cunning,  probably 
developed  by  generations  of  ill-usage. 

lumiediately  tlie  Charter  was  granted,  steps  were  taken  to  provide 
for  the  effective  occupation  of  the  territory  acquired.  To  this  end  a 
force,   known  as   tlie  Pioneer  Corps,    187    strong,  was  enrolled   and 
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equipped  under  coutract  by  Major  Frank  Johnson.  The  chief  duty  of 
the  Pioneers,  apart  from  the  ordinary  military  routine  of  a  mounted 
force  on  active  service,  was  the  construction  of  a  road,  400  miles  in 
length,  from  Tuli  to  Salisbury,  which  is  now  known  as  the  *'  Selous  " 
Eoad,  after  the  celebrated  explorer  and  hunter  who  guided  the  coliuun. 

IVom  Tuli  to  Salisbury  the  Pioneers  constructed  the  road  and  made 
serviceable  drifts  to  enable  the  wagons  to  cross  the  rivers.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  every  ounce  of  food  and  equipment  required  to  keep 
the  forces  efficient  for  a  period  of  six  months  had  to  be  carried  by  ox 
waj^ons. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  guarded  against  in  opening  up  the 
new  country  was  the  jealousy  of  the  more  warlike  section  of  the 
Matabele.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  the  first  operations  of  the 
Company  should  be  carried  on  at  such  a  distance  from  the  kraals  as  to 
avoid  exciting  hostility,  and  Lo  Bengula  himself  suggested  the  route 
finally  adopted  by  the  Pioneers. 

On  the  30th  September  the  Pioneers  were  disbanded,  and  left  to 
follow  their  own  devices.  The  majority  scattered  over  the  country, 
prospecting  and  pegging  claims,  and  a  few  settled  down  on  their  farms. 
In  addition  to  his  pay,  ea>ch  of  the  Pioneers  was  granted  the  right  to 
peg  out  fifteen  gold  claims  and  3,000  acres  of  land. 

Unfortunately,  tlie  first  rainy  season  proved  exceptionally  severe. 
The  rivers  virere  in  full  fiood  befon.-  the  wagons  bringing  further  supplies 
from  the  south  could  get  across ;  and  as  we  had  only  been  able  to  carry 
from  Tuli  401bs.  of  baggage  per  man,  including  blankets,  that  allowance 
and  the  rations  we  had  with  us  had  to  last  for  nearly  a  year.  Our  first 
summer  in  Rhodesia  was  not  a  particularly  cheerful  one,  and  we  were 
eventually  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  native  foodstuffs,  ih&  staple 
article  being  a  meal  made  from  a  species  of  millet  ground  between 
stones.  The  result  was  a  compoxmd  consisting  of  two-thirds  meal  and 
one^tliird  coarsely-powdered  granite.  We  tried  to  bake  bread  with  it» 
but  when  one  attempted  to  eat  it,  it  was  more  like  a  mouthful  of 
carbolic  tooth  powder  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of,  and  we  had  to 
foreo^o  bread  and  eat  the  meal  in  the  form  of  porridge. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  our  short  commons  were  the  result  of 
neglect  or  want  of  precaution,  for  looking  back  to  those  times  one 
realises  that  our  misfortunes  were  due  to  causes  beyond  human  control. 
Many  of  us  thought  otherwise  at  the  time,  but  a  hxmgry  man  is  not 
ti  reasonable  being. 

The  difficulties  of  organising  the  machinery  for  the  administration 
of  such  a  vast  territory  were  not  mconsiderable,  more  especially  as  the 
majority  of  the  civilian  inhabitants  had  dispersed  in  ©very  direction  in 
then*  search  for  gold,  to  the  finding  of  which  they  attached  greater 
importance  than  to  Government  appointments. 

Applications  for  prospecting  licences  were  coming  in;  disputes  haa 
to  be  settled ;  mining  commissioners  appointed ;  some  sort  of  legal 
system  inaugurated;  roads  had  to  be  constructed  to  the  various 
districts  in  which  mining  operations  were  being  conducted;  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  Administrator  was  in  the  unhappy  position  of 
having  to  maJ^o  a  great  many  bricks  with  very  little  straw. 

The  reports  from  the  goldfields  were  encouraging ;  but  by  this  time 
it  was  realised  that  in  Rhodesia,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Fortune 
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was  a  shy  and  fickle  goddess  who  required  persistent  wooing ;  and  it 
was  interesting  to  note  the  rapid  disappearance  of  thoee  members  of  the 
conmiunity  who  had  come  up  in  the  hope  of  amassing  a  fortime  without 
the  painful  necessity  of  any  preliminary  labour. 

The  postal  service  at  this  time  was  reorganised,  and  a  weekly  cart, 
carrying  mails  and  passengers,  took  the  place  of  the  despatch  riders  who 
had  hitherto  carried  the  post  in  relays  up  and  down  the  400  miles  of 
road  between  Salisbury  and  Tuli.  A  harder  life  than  that  of  despatch 
riding  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Living  two  or  three  together 
in  small  huts,  many  miles  apart,  and  out  off  from  all  companionship 
save  that  afforded  by  passing  wagons,  these  men  had  to  ride  with  the 
mail  bags  to  the  next  station,  up  or  down,  where  they  were  handed  over 
to  be  taken  on  another  stage.  At  any  hour  of  the  night  or  day,  and  in 
all  weathers,  they  were  ready  fo  start.  In  the  rainy  season  swollen 
rivers  added  to  the  danger,  atid  not  infrequently  they  were  attacked 
by  lions.  No  one  welcomed  the  post  cart  more  cordially  than  the 
despatch  riders. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  Chai-tered  Company  was  to  arrange 
for  the  extension  of  the  railway  from  its  then!  terminus  at  Kimberley  to 
Vryburg  by  the  Imperial  Government ;  at  the  same  time  the  Company 
undertook  the  construction  of  the  telegraph  from  Maf eking  to  the  north, 
and  on  the  17th  February,  1892,  the  line  reached  Salisbury,  a  distance 
of  819  miles. 

From  the  very  first  no  effort  was  spared  to  reconcile  the  natives  to 
the  presence  of  the  white  man,  and  everything  possible  was  done  to 
avoid  any  cause  of  friction.  Prior  to  the  occupation,  Mashonaland  had 
been  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the  Matebele,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  raiding  the  country  periodically,  and  the  Mashonas,  who,  from 
infancy''  were  taught  to  regard  these  incursions  as  unavoidable  evils, 
submitted  to  the — ^to  them — inevitable,  and  saw  their  villages  burned, 
their  young  men  and  women  carried  off  with  their  cattle,  and  the  old 
people  and  children  butchered,  without  stirring  a  finger  to  save  them- 
selves. Notwithstanding  that  the  safety  of  so  small  a  number  of 
Europeans  depended  entirely  on  their  prestige,  no  serious  trouble  arose 
imtil  the  middle  of  1893,  although  previoiisly  post  carts  and  wagons 
had  been  stopped  and  travellers  insulted  by  roving  bands  of  Matabele, 
from  whom  ih&  King  was  apparently  unable  or  unwilling  to  exact 
reparation. 

In  July,  1893,  matters  reached  a  climax.  A  Matabele  impi,  after 
raiding  and  burning  villages  in  the  district,  actually  entered  the  town  of 
Victoria,  assegaied  the  Mashona  servants  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  those  who  had  fled  to  the  Europeans  for 
protection. 

It  was  immediately  recognised  that  prompt  measures  were  necessary 
to  safeguard  the  lives  and  property,  not  only  of  the  natives,  but  of  the 
Europeans  themselves.  The  Border  Police  columns  marched  on  the 
5th  October,  and  after  fighting  two  severe  engagements  Bulawayo 
was  occupied  on  the  4th  November. 

From  its  earliest  days  Bulawayo  advanced  with  the  most  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  In  1894  the  township  was  removed  from  the  old 
kraal  to  its  present  site,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  future 
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of  the  countiy  was  evidenced  by  the  number  of  buildings  which  sprang 
up  from  what  a  few  months  before  had  been  Kaffir  ganiens. 

The  tragic  events  of  a  cattle  plague  and  two  Matab^e  risings 
accentuated  the  need  for  railway  conmiunication,  and  the  extension 
from  Maf eking  to  Bulawayo  was  pushed  on  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  on  the  4tli  November,  1897,  the  line  was  formally  opened  by  Sir 
Alfred — ^now  Lord — ^Milner.  The  line  from  Beira  to  Salisbury  was 
completed  shortly  after. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  through  a  series  of  disasters^  such  as 
probably  never  befell  a  new  country,  it  was  only  in  1897  that  Rhodesia 
was  able  to  set  seriously  to  work  to  develop  her  resources,  the  first  six 
years  of  the  occupation  being  practically  lost.  Looked  at  in  this  light, 
her  subsequent  progress  is  sill  the  more  remarkable. 

Railways. 

Histoiy  will  record  the  fact  that  Rhodesia's  chief  claim  to  gratitude 
and  distinction  during  the  first  ten  years  of  her  life  lies  in  the  unique 
enterprise  and  energy  with  which  she  has  built  up  a  system  of  railways 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Africa. 

Li  1888,  as  already  stated,  the  Cape  Government  Railway's 
Northern  System  extended  only  to  Kimberley,  some  600  miles  from 
Cape  Town.  This  line  was  in  the  following  ye«'ir  constructed  to  Vryburg, 
100  miles  north  of  Kimberley,  whence  the  Company  extended  it  to 
Mafeking. 

In  18l)G  the  extension  of  the  line  was  taken  in  hand,  and  so  rapidly 
did  the  work  progress  that  the  fonnal  opening  of  the  line  took  place  at 
Bulawayo  on  the  4:th  of  November,  1897,  or  only  four  years  after  the 
downfall  of  Lo  Bengula,  when  Lord  Milner  perfonned  the  opening 
ceremony  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  gathering,  many  of  whom 
travelled  from  England  for  the  purpose. 

In  1899  the  line  was  completed  from  Beira  to  Salisbury,  and  in  the 
following  year  that  portion  of  it  which  consisted  of  the  old  narrow-gauge 
Beira  Railway  was  converted  to  the  standard  gauge  of  the  Cape  Rail- 
ways, in  order  that  there  might  be  uniformity  of  gauge  throughout 
Soutii  Africa. 

It  often  hapi)en8  tliat  the  possessions  we  most  treasure  are  those 
which  are  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  and  it  has  sometimes  seemed 
as  though  portions  of  tlie  African  continent, were  never  intended  to  be 
reclaimed  from  their  primeval  state.  Tlie  mouth  of  nearly  every  river 
is  protected  by  a  bar,  upon  which  the  serf  breaks  unceasingly,  and 
which,  after  years  of  dredging,  even  now  forbids  commimication'  with 
the  shore  in  bad  weather.  The  Pungwe  is,  perhaps,  an  exception,  as 
it  affords  a  splendid  anchorage,  though  the  channel  is  constantly 
diverted  by  ever-changing  sandbanks ;  but  it  may  well  be  thought  that 
the  deadly  character  of  the  coast  stri[)  rendered  further  protection 
unnecessary.  For  miles  the  Pungwe  wends  its  sluggish  course  between 
low  swampy  banks  fringed  with  mangroves.  The  hippopotamus  and 
the  crocodile  lazily  watch  the  progi-ess  of  civilisation  from  their  oozy 
l)eds  in  the  fetid  nmd,  while  in  the  forest  even'  known  beast  of  prey 
that  Africa  harboui-s  makes  night  hideous. 
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Ajs  is  so  frequeutly  the  case,  Nature  has  masked  the  deadly 
characteristics  of  the  soil  by  a  most  lavish  display  of  vegetatiou.  The 
scenery  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  is  strikingly  beautiful ;  for  many  miles 
the  line  pursues  a  tortuous  path  tlirough  a  forest  of  giant  trees, 
ijmerging  from  an  imdergrowth  comprising  every  imaginable  variety  of 
tropical  plant  and  fern,  and  so  quickly  is  the  waste  replenished  that 
the  train  is  continuously  brushed  by  tlie  tambookie  grass  and  the  fronds 
of  tlie  tree  ferns,  from  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  traok 
clear.  A  locomotive  seems  strangely  out  of  place  in  these  solitudes, 
aud  the  effect  produced  by  the  tropical  forest  is  decidedly  depressing, 
and  it  is  w^iUi  a  distinct  feeling  of  relief  tliat  one  hears  the  engine 
panting  up  the  incline  leading  to  the  Mashonaland  plateau,  near 
Umtali. 

A  striking  instance  of  modern  progress  was  afforded  by  the  train 
in  which  the  writer  travelled  coming  to  an  abrupt  standstill  late  one 
night  in  the  forest.  On  inquiry,  we  learned  from  the  driver  that  a 
3'^oung  lion,  fascinated  by  tlie  head-light  on  the  engine,  had  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  track,  aiid  had  fallen  a  victim  to  liis  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. His  own  mother  would  not  have  | recognised  the  remains  of  her 
too-inquisitive  offspring. 

The  difficulties  to  be  ovei-coine  ux  the  building  of  the  Beira  Railway 
were  almost  superhuman,  and  a  heavy  toll  in  human  life  was  exacted  by 
the  deadly  soil  and  climate. 

In  the  rainy  season  the  low-lying  comitry  which  the  line  traversed 
became  one  vast  swamp,  and  in  the  towns  on  the  Pungwe  River  boats 
were  frequently  the  only  means  of  conmiunication.  The  earthworks 
were  constantly  washed  away  by  the  ti-opical  deluges  during  the  rainy 
months ;  but  by  the  most  unflagging  energy,  which  successfully  over- 
came all  obstacles,  the  task  was  accomplished. 

In  addition  to  this  main  trunk  line,  another  line  to  the  north  will  be 
immediately  proceeded  \^dth.  Tliis  line  is  primarily  destined  to  tap  the 
Wankie  coalfields.  It  will  then  cross  the  Zambesi  immediately  below 
the  Victoria  Falls,  the  spray  from  which  will  envelop  the  train  as  it 
travels  over  a  bridge,  designed  to  cross  the  river  in  a  single  span  of 
600  feet. 

When  one  reads  in  the  works  of  Livingstone  and  tlie  old  explorers  a 
description  of  the  Victoria  Falls,  which  were  only  reached  by  those 
intrepid  spirits  after  months  of  wearj'  and  arduous  travel,  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  that  these  same  Victoria  Falls  will  shortly  be  accessible  to  the 
pleasure-seeking  tourist  after  a  comfortable  five  days*  journey  from 
Cape  Town. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  tlie  Falls,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that, 
while  the  volume  of  water  is  not  so  large  as  tliat  of  Niagara,  the  fall  is 
much  greater,  and  the  day  will  come  when  this,  the  finest 
specimen  of  this  particular  branch  of  Nature's  handiwork,  will  be 
harnessed,  and  subjected  to  the  needs  of  man. 

Gold. 

Taking  into  consideratiou  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  gold- 
mining  industry  in  Rhodesia  has  laboured  for  so  many  years,  the  wonder 
is,  not  that  so  little  has  l)een  done,  but  that  so  much  should  have  been 
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accompliBhed.  For  varioufi  reasons,  tlie  first  six  years'  deTelopment 
was  practically  lost,  and  a  fresh  start  had  to  be  made  in  1897,  after 
the  niilway  had  reached  Bulawayo,  followed,  as  it  shortly  was,  by  the 
opening  of  ihe  line  from  Beira  to  Salisbury. 

During  the  present  war  Rhodesia  has  been  the  one  State  in  South 
Africa  which  has  been  enabled  to  keep  her  industries  going;  and 
although  the  actual  progress  made  may  not  have  been  very  great,  it 
will  be  an  enormous  advantage  to  have— *so  to  speak — a  going  concern 
ready  for  immediate  expansion  when  peace  is  restored. 

The  total  number  of  claims  pegged  in  Rhodesia  is  114,000,  on  a  gold 
l)elt  extending  for,  approximately,  500  miles.  The  claims  actually 
being  worked  for  the  production  of  gold  number  only  737,  so  that  liie 
future  possibilities  can  hardly  be  over-estimated ;  while  it  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say  that,  with  the  railway  once  more  available,  and  with  an 
adequate  and  efficient  supply  of  labour,  for  everj-  mine  now  producing 
gold  there  will  be  two  within  the  next  year. 

Rhodesia  abounds  in  evidences  of  an  ancient  race  of  miners.  The 
country  is  honeycombed  with  huge  old  workings,  from  which  they 
extracted  the  ore,  and  they  have  left  other  traces  in  the  shape  of  marl 
stones  and  implements.  It  is  also  quite  '  clear  that  these  people 
possessed  no  small  knowledge  of  the  goldsmith's  art.  Most  delicately- 
fashioned  gold  beads,  thin  gold  plates,  nails,  wire,  pieces  of  very  fine 
chain,  and  so  on,  have  been  discovered  in  the  ancient  ruins  which  exist 
in  many  districts.  The  ruins  themselves  are  most  interesting ;  they  are 
built  of  gi-anite,  perfectly  cut^  and  laid  witliout  cement  of  any  kind, 
while  in  most  instances  a  certain  amount  of  ornamentation  is  to  be 
seen — usually  a  herring-bone  pattern— a  few  courses  from  the  tops  of 
the  walls.  Whoever  these  builders  and  workers  may  have  been,  they 
have  most  unfortunately  left  behind  them  no  trace  by  which  they  can 
be  identified. 

Starting  from  the  Gwanda  district,  seventy  miles  to  the  feouth  of 
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Bulawayo,  the  gold  belt  can  be  traced  right  away  up  to  the  Zambesi 
River,  and  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  the  Anglo-Portuguese  boundar}', 
near  Umtali. 

In  each  of  the  principal  gold-mining  districts  comprised  within  tlii> 
area  tliere  is  at  least  one  mine  already  crushing,  or  about  to  do  so,  which 
goes  to  prove  that  the  gold  is  very  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
country. 

Rhodesia  has  sui*viyed  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism  ;  but  in  the 
face  of  the  figures  I  will  now  give  you,  I  need  hardly  say  that  we  do  not 
shrink  from  it. 

In  the  first  place,  we  were  told  there  was  no  gold  at  all,  and  tlic 
country  was  worthless.  The  answer  to  that  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
country  has  already  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  nearly  one  million 
and  a  quarter  sterling. 

Then  we  were  told  that  the  reefs  would  not  hold  in  depth,  that  they 
were  not  permanent  in  character,  and  that  tilie  ancients  had  taken  all 
that  was  worth  having, 

Selukwe  mine  is  typical  of  many  others.  Here  you  can  see  the 
extent  of  the  old  workings  and  also  the  latest  developments,  which  have 
now  reached  a  depth  of  over  600  feet;  and  the  fact  that  the  lode  is 
as  wide,  as  permanent  in  character,  and  as  rich  as  ever,  disproves  the 
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argument  that  the  ancient  people,  clever  aa  they  undoubtedly  were,  got 
everything.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  they  have  left 
a  little  for  us  to  go  on  with.  It  is  estimated  that  the  old  miners^ 
working  to  an  average  depth  of  30  feet,  and  assuming  the  ore  they  took 
out  to  be  of  the  same  average  value  as  that  they  left,  actually  removed 
gold  to  the  value  of  anything  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  millions 
sterling.  Rhodesia,  with  only  329  stamps  running,  has  already  an 
output  of,  roughly,  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling. 

It  is  known  that  there  are  many  other  mines  only  awaiting  railway 
facilities  for  their  machinery  to  become  gold  producers,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  can  be  considered  as  unduly  optimistic  in  estimating  that 
twelve  months'  steady  work,  with  ample  labour  and  transport,  will 
double  those  figures,  there  being  already  a  furtlier  326  stamps  in  course 
of  erection  or  on  order. 

Another  point  often  urged  against  Rhodesia  is  tliat,  having  had  our 
railway  in  1897,  the  advance  made  since  that  date  haa  been  disappoint- 
ing ;  but  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  &s  follows :  — 

In  1895 — before  the  appearance  of  the  rinderpest — transport  rates 
from  Maf eking  to  Bulawayo  were,  roughly,  10s.  per  lOOlbs.  for  a 
journey  of  500  miles ;  while  to-day,  ^re  years  after  the  rinderpest^  it- 
costs  as  much,  and  very  often  more  than  that-,  to  carry  the  machinery 
from  the  railway  yard  at  Bulawayo  to  the  different  mines,  the  distances 
varying,  but  seldom  exceedii^  200  miles ;  so  that,  so  far  as  the  minca 
are  concerned,  the  inestimable  boon  of  railway  communication  has  been 
in  a  large  measure  negatived  by  the  excessive  cost  of  local  transport. 
With  the  linking  up  of  the  present  railway  systems,  already  referred 
to,  the  cost  per  ton  of  ore  milled  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
profi.t8  earned  correspondingly  increased. 

The  total  output  of  gold  in  Rhodesia  up  to  the  1st  September, 
1898,  was  6,470  ozs. ;  from  the  Ist  September  to  the  3l8t  December, 
1898,  18,085  ozs. ;  in  1899  the  output  reached  65,303  ozs. ;  in;  1900  it 
was  91,940  ozs.;  while  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  present  year,  to 
the  30tii  November,  the  output  reached  156,816  ozs. ;  or  a  total  to  date 
of  338,614  ozs. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  fact  that  the  output  has  in  tliree  years 
been  nearly  trebled  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  gloomy  spirits  who  are 
for  ever  prophesying  ruin  and  disaster. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of,  gold  mining,  the  following  extract 
from  a  speech  which  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Abercom  delivered  at  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  Chartered  Company  is  worth  quoting. 

The  statement  was  furnished  to  His  Grace  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Garthwaite, 
the  Company's  Resident  Consulting  Engineer :  — 

"  The  results  already  obtained  from  the  producing  j^roperties 
show  conclusively  that  Rhodesia  is  bound  to  forge  ahead  as  soon 
as  the  numerous  temporary  drawbacks  under  which  it  is  strugglinjr 
at  present  ai-e  removed.  The  gradually-increasing  yield  of  gold 
has  not  been  in  proportion  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  it  been 
possible  to  give  eaxih  property  its  quota  of  natives,  and  to  have 
forwarded  the  machinery  which  has  been  waiting  so  long  at  the 
coast. 
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**  The  various  districts— despite  the  difficulties  of  the  past  two 
3'eai*8 — are  goii^  ahead  with  their  development  work,  with  the 
result  that  before  long  RJiodesia  will  have  a  much  larger  repre- 
sentation of  producing  mines;  and  while  not  every  prospect  will 
become  a  paying  property,  still  the  percentage  of  successful  mines 
will  probably  compare  favourably  with  that  of  aiiy  other  quartz 
pfold-mining  country  in  the  world." 

To  smu  up — ^we  have  found  gold;  the  majority  of  tlie  reefs  are 
pennanent,  and  the  average  yield  })er  ton  is  such  as  to  enable  the 
mines  to  be  worked  to  a  profit.  Wliat  the  future  may  hold  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  :  but  tlie  most  grievous  pessimist  must  surely  admit  that 
the  experimental  stage  has  been  safely  passed,  and  that  ithodesia  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  payable  gold-mining  country,  of  which  the  possi- 
bilities are  enormous. 

There  is  one  other  branch  of  the  mining  industry  which  is  likely  to 
connuand  considerable  attention  in  the  near  future — ^^that  of  dredging — 
and  areas  are  being  tested  in  the  beds  of  some  of  the  large  rivers  with 
most  encouraging  results. 

Tlie  use  of  dredgers  for  the  puq)oses  of  gold  recovery  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  innovation ;  and  by  reason  of  the  enormous  quantity 
of  gravel  which  can  be  handled,  it  is  possible  by  this  method  to  work 
to  a  profit  ground  wliich  by  any  other  treatment  would  be  impossible. 

Coal. 

Another  discovery  which  is  shortly  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
economic  development  of  RJiodesia  is  tliat  of  coal. 

For  some  years  coal  has  been  known  to  exist  in  several  districts, 
but  it  is  only  witiiin  the  past  twelve  months  that  the  value  of  the 
de[)06its  has  been  definitely  ascertained. 

Ill  the  Wankie  District,  some  40  miles  south  of  the  Zambesi,  and 
200  miles  from  Bulawayo,  a  coal  bed  of  enoniious  extent  has  been 
disclosed,  and  the  first  reports  received  were  so  promising  that  it  was 
decided  to  send  an  expert  out  from  England  in  order  that  the  best  avail- 
able opinion  might  be  obtained. 

The  result  of  a  careful  and  svstematic  examination  is  that  we  are 
told  tliat  one  small  section  of  this  bed  will  yield  1,000  tons  a  day  for 
the  next  100  years ;  while  as  regards  quality,  the  best  of  it  is  described 
as  being  only  4  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  inferior  to  Welsh  steam  coal  of 
similar  quality,  and  the  worst  portion  of  it  is  superior  to  any  coal 
hitherto  discovered  in  Africa. 

The  value  of  this  discovery  as  a  powerful  factor  in  the  gold-mining 
industry  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  present 
time  wood  fuel  only  is  available  for  mining  purjioses.  Tlie  wood  has  to 
be  cut  and  carried  for  long  distances :  and  as  the  timber  areas  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines  become  exhausted,  the  cost  will  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  it  has  to  be  transported. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  general  comparison  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  wood  fuel  and  coal,  a«  the  conditions  vary  so  much  in  the 
several  districts ;  for  instance,  one  mine  may  liave  a  plentiful  supply 
of  wood  which,  without  being  rotten,  is  sufficiently  dry  to  give  a  high 
factor  of  lieat.  while  atiother  may  be  compelled  to  use  half-green  wood. 
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which  gives  no  heat  at  all.  But^  seeing  that  with  increased  consump- 
tion the  price  of  coal  will  fall,  and  tliat  of  wood  increase,  the  ultimate 
saving  ^ected  by  tJie  substitution  of  coal  for  wood  must  be  very 
considerable. 

It  is  far  too  early  to  consider  tlie  iron  ores  in  Rhodesia,  in  relation 
to  her  coal  measures;  but  the  day  may  come,  though  not  for  many 
years,  when'  she  will  manufacture  her  own  rails  and  sleepers,  as  m  the 
caae  of  the  Ela«t  India  Railway  at  Jamalpur,  which  uses  the  coal  from 
the  Giridih  fields. 

Labour. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject,  it  is 
\mnecefisary  for  me  to  lay  stress  upon  the  vital  importance  to  Rhodesia 
of  an  adeqiiate  supply  of  efficient  native  labour. 

Added  to  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  rinderpest,  war,  and  rebellion, 
the  mining  indus^try  has  always  suffered  from  scarcity  of  labour,  and 
we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  native  population  is  not  sufficient  to 
fulfil  its  requirements.  The  native  population  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
according  to  the  latest  statistics  available,  is  487,000.  Every  possible 
effort  has  been  made  to  induce  the  natives  to  work,  and  the  conditions 
of  labour  have  been  made  as  attractive  as  possible.  Compounds  have 
been  erected  and  hospitals  provided  at  most  of  tlie  mines,  which  are 
periodically  visited  by  Government  Inspectors,  who  report,  in  favourable 
terms  upon  the  measures  taken  to  ensure  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  the  natives;  but  it  seems  as  though  the  idleness  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation  is  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  eradicated  by  any 
other  method  than  that  of  a  gradual  process  of  social  evolution. 

That  mucli  good  has  been  accomplished  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  natives  voluntarilv  seek  work  at  the  mines,  and 
that   there  is   abundant   evidence  of   a    growing   coaifideiice    in  tJie 
administration. 

The  native  is  watched  over  and  protected  in  every  po*«sible  manner  ; 
his  contracts  are  supervisfni  by  the  officials,  wlio  see  that  their  terms  are 
faithfully  fulfilled,  and  in  the  very  rare  instances  of  dishonesty  or 
injustice  he  has  his  remedy  at  law,  under  the  ordinary  Masters  and 
Servanitfi  Ajct,  of  which  he  is  not  slow  to  avail  himself.  Tlie  tales  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  which  at  times  gain  credence  among  a  certain 
section  of  tlie  English  public  may  be  dismissed  as  being  very  far 
removed  from  the  truth.  To  put  the  matter  on  purely  selfish  grounds, 
no  mine  manager  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  systematically  ill-treat  the 
one  man  of  all  others  whose  co-operation  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  his  mine,  llie  native,  in  fact,  is  the  Rhodesian  goose 
which  produces  the  golden  egg.  I  cari  assure  you  that  your  fellow-men 
in  Rhodesia  are  not  afflicted — ^as  some  would  have  us  believe — by  a 
species  of  moral  blight  which  inipels  them  to  the  perpetration  of  all 
manner  of  evil  deeds,  which  their  critics  at  home  shudder  to  think  of. 

A  native  ini  Rhodesia  can  easily  earn  30s.  to  £3  a  month,  \vith  food 
and  lodging,  and  of  this  sum  he  is  asked  to  contribute  towards  the 
expense  erf  the  Governments  which,  from  a  being  owning  no  rights 
whatever,  ajid  whose  very  life  was  dependent  upon  the  ca{>rice  of  his 
cljef,  has  transformed  him  into  a  free  and  independent  member  of  the 
community,  a  sum   of  10s.  per  annum.     Having  paid  this  tax,   the 
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native  is  free  to  choose  bis  own  course ;  he  can  work,  or  he  can  remain 
idle,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  gradual  growth  of  a  desire  to  possess  the 
many  appurtenances  of  civilisation  which  the  white  man  has  introduced 
will  lead  the  native  to  look  upon  labour  as  a  not  altogether  undesirable 
means  to  aii  end. 

It  is,  I  need  hardly  point  out,  very  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
native  of  the  countr}^  should  benefit  by  the  enormous  sums  expended 
upon  wages  for  tlie  development  of  the  mines;  but,  if  he  decline  to 
avail  himself  of  the  chance  now  offered  him  of  doing  so  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  he  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  money 
he  might  have  earned  is  going  into  the  pockets  of  imported  labourers. 

Labour  bureaux,  established  in  Salisburj'  and  Bulawayo,  have,  with 
tiie  co-operation  of  the  administration,  endeavoured  to  solve  the 
difficulty,  and  have  done  much  good  work  ;  but  it  has  gradually  become 
apparent  that,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  the  local  supply  must  be  supple- 
mented from  outside  sources,  and  an  experiment  is  now  being  conducted 
on  behalf  of  the  administration  by  one  of  its  senior  officials,  who  was 
despatched  to  Aden  to  recruit  Arab  labour.  Some  of  the  Arabs  who 
have  already  reached  the  mines  have  proved  satisfactory,  and  arrange- 
ment^ are  being  made  for  further  shipments,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
assist  in  the  successful  solution  of  this  vital  question. 

Agriculture. 

Primarily,  doubtless,  settlers  were  attracted  to  Rhodesia  by  her 
mineral  wealth  ;  but  agricultural  pursuits  now  engage  the  attention  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population.  Blessed  with  a  climate  iu  which 
everything  that  may  be  grown  can  be  grown,  Rhodesia's  future  from 
an  agricultural  standpoint  is  most  reassuring.  Before  the  rinderpest 
the  country  teemed  with  cattle,  and  to-day  it  is  a  hopeful  sign,  now 
that  the  scourge  has  disappeared,  that  live  stock  is  steadily  increasing. 
Tlie  administration,  recognising  the  importance  of  restocking  the 
country,  has  inaugurated  a  policy  of  assisting  private  enterprise,  and  is 
seizing  every  opportunity  of  stimulating  an  industry  which  \&  vital  to 
its  future  prosperity. 

In  agriculture  the  area  mider  cultivation  is  rapidly  extending,  and 
the  results  are  most  encouraging.  The  country  is  splendidly  watered, 
and  excellent  crops  are  obtained,  tlie  principal  products  being  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  mealies,  or  Indian  com.  Market -gardening  is  also  a  most 
profitable  undertaking,  and  the  early  morning  markets,  where  the 
vegetables  are  sold  by  auction,  furnish  a  wonderful  display.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  tliat  the  palmy  days,  when  a  cabbage  fetched  half  a 
guinea  and  potatoes  five  shillings  a  pound,  have  gone  for  ever ;  but  the 
marketrgardeiier  still  makes  a  verj'  handsome  living.  Fruit  trees 
and  vines  have  been  planted,  and  are  thriving,  and  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  promises  to  become  an  important  branch  of  the  industry. 

The  one  drawback  to  farming  in  South  Africa  is  the  locusts,  which 
do  extensive  damage.  In  Mashonaland  the  natives  accused  the  white 
men  of  having  brought  them :  but  while  not  quite  sure  whether  they 
came  in  bottles  witli  the  whisky  or  in  tins  with  the  jam,  he  waa  quite 
satisfied  that  a  swarm  of  locusts  was  just  the  sort  of  tiling  a  man  who 
wished  to  earn  his  living  by  fanning  would  carry  about. 
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It  would,  I  tliink,  be  difficult  iii  auy  part  of  the  world  to  find  a 
better  climate  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  Rhodesian  plateau,  lying,  as 
it  does,  at  an  altitude  of  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  year  has  two  divisions— -the  wet  and  the  dry 
season.  The  early  rains  of  the  wet  season  (which  is  the  summer) 
gradually  appear  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  increase  in  frequency 
and  force  until  about  the  end  of  April,  which  is  regarded  as  the  end  of 
the  rainy  season.     From  May  to  September  there  is  practically  no  rain. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory,  the 
climate  naturally  varies.  In  the  highlands  it  is  as  healthy  and  bracing 
as  can  be  found  anywhere,  so  that  children  may  grow  up  as  healthy 
and  strong  as  they  would  at  home.  Formerly,  in  the  low-lying  districts, 
malarial  fever  was  very  prevalent;  but,  with  the  opening  up  and 
drainage  of  the  country,  better  housing  and  food,  it  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing, and  the  medical  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the  disease  will 
eventually  die  out.  A  reference  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  the 
medical  officers  shows  that  of  1,377  cases  of  fever  treated  in  the 
hospitals,  only  1*01  per  cent  proved  fatal.  So  long  as  people  take 
reasonable  precautions  and  lead  regular  lives,  there  is  very  little  chance 
of  their  suffering  from  the  malady. 

The  smnmer  is  not  oppressively  hot,  nor  is  the  winter  very  cold. 
The  average  shown  by  the  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer  in 
the  shade  at  Salisbury,  Bulawayo,  and  Umtali  for  the  year  1899-1900 
is: — 

^Maximum  ...  ...  75 

Salisbury  < 

I  Minimum  ...  ...  54 

Maximum  ...  ...  87 

Bulawayo 

Minimum  ...  ...  53 


li..J 


_  Maximum  ...  ...  76 

Umtali. 

Minimum  ...  ...  49 


The  rainfall  at  the  same  places  during  the  same  period  was :  — 

Salisbury  ...  ...         ...         39  in. 

Bulawayo  ...  ...  ...         22    ,, 

Umtali  ...  ...         ...         35    ,, 

Medical  practitioners  are  to  be  found  at  all  important  centres ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  hospitals  now  established  at  Salisbury,  Bulawayo, 
Umtali,  Victoria,  and  Gwelo,  each  supplied  with  a  complete  staff  of 
doctors  and  nurses,  cottage  hospitals  have  been  erected  in  the  districts 
of  Hartley,  Enkeldoom,  Sebakwe,  Selukwe,  Belingwe,  and  Gwanda  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  mining  centres. 
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The  principal  towns  of  Rhodesia  are  Salisbury  (the  capital)  and 
Uintali  ill  Mashonaland,  and  Bulawayo  and  Gwelo  in  Matabeleland. 

In  tliese  townis  all  the  necessaries  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of 
civilisation  are  to  be  found.  Chtu-ches,  gchools,  hotels,  and  clubs  have 
long  been  established.  At  Salisbury,  Bulawayo,  and  Unitali  large  and 
attractive  parks  have  been  laid  out  by  the  municipal  authorities,  with 
the  co-operation  of  tJie  Govemnientw  Every  form  of  sport  is  keenly 
supported,  and  every  country  district,  no  matter  how  small,  has  it« 
racecourse  and  sports  club.  » 

Salisbury'  and  Bulawayo  are  constiuited  njunicipalities,  and  the 
local  afifairs  of  the  smaller  towns  aj-e  controlled  by  Sanitary  Boards. 
Hie  last  municipal  valuation  assessed  the  buildings  and  stands  in  these 
towns  at  no  less  than  £2,794,000. 

Cold-storage  warehouses,  to  facilitate  the  supply  of  meat  at  cheap 
rates,  have  been  established  at  Salisbury  and  Bulawayo,  and  in  the 
latter  town  there  is  an  efl&cient  water  and  electric-lighting  service. 

In  1890  the  civil  population  of  Southern  Rhodesia  amounted  to  some 
200  people,  of  whom  187  were  the  recently-disbanded  Pioneers.  The 
last  return,  based  on  an  informal  census,  gives  the  European  inhabi- 
tants as  12,000;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  left  the  country  to  take  part  in  the  present  war. 

Rhodesia  under  her  present  constitution  enjoys  a  measure  of  self- 
jrovemment;  the  Legislative  Comicil,  besides  tlie  Administrator  and  the 
Resident  Commissioner,  who  represents  the  Imperial  Govermnent^  con- 
sisting of  four  members  elected  by  the  people — 'two  for  each  of  the 
provinces  of  Mashonaland  and  Matabelelaiid — and  ^ve  members  nwni- 
nated  by  the  British  South  African  Company.  Seeing  that  the  English 
])eople,  wherever  tliey  go,  look  upon  responsible  Government  as  one  of 
their  most  valued  possessions,  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when 
the  condition  of  the  country  will  permit  of  tliis  privilege  being  extended 
to  the  Rhodesians ;  this,  again,  being  in  turn  but  one  step  nearer  the 
ideal  we  all  cherish  of  a  federated  South  Africa, 

In  corolusion,  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  tlie  pioneers  of 
Rhodesia  have  laid  a  foundation  uix^n  which  a  pennanent  and  pros- 
I)erous  addition  to  our  Empire  is  being  built  up.  Rhodesia  is  no 
imaginary  creation  of  a  visionary,  but  a  very  real  and  thriving  Colony, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  geographical  position,  is  destiiied  to  bear  a 
most  important  part  in  the  future  development  of  the  African  Conti- 
nents The  old  saying,  that  **  llireatened  men  live  the  longest^**  may 
well  be  applied  to  this  young  State,  for  she  has  been  menaced  by 
nearly  every  form  of  tribulation  it  is  possible  for  a  new  coimtry  to 
endure ;  but,  halving  survived  her  childish  ailments,  her  people  are  all 
the  more  assured  that  she  will  live  to  take  her  place  as  one,  and  not. 
the  least  vigorous,  child  of  the  Mother  Country. 

Rhodesia  has  been  sorely  tried,  but  none  can  say  she  haa  ever  been 
found  wanting :  and  that  her  people  stand  upon  a  higher  plane,  and 
ai-e  actuated  by  motives  higher  than  the  purely  personal,  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that,  besides  fighting  their  own  battles,  no  less  than  12^ 
per  cent  of  the  male  population  took  up  arras  in  the  present  war,  and 
bore  their  share  of  the  burden  of  Empire,  with  honour  to  themselves 
and  credit  to  the  country  of  their  adoption. 


Little  E7igland  Bey  and  Wales, 
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LITTLE  ENGLAND  BEYOND  WALES/' 
By  Mb.  J.  Howabd  Heed,  Hon.  Secretary 


^y 


[Addressed  to  the  Society  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday,  February  3rd, 

1903,  at  7-30  p.m.] 

The  address  was   well   illustrated  with  over  80  lantern    slides,    mostly 
made  from  Mr.  Beed's  own  photographs. 


lEMBROKESHIRE,   to  which  the  appeUation  of  "Little  England 
-UejIliliiPWale?^  is  generally,  though  somewhat  loosely,  applied, 
is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  interesting  counties  in  the  Welsh 


Principality.  It  is  too,  probably,  the  one  county  in  the  whole  of 
Wales  which  is  least  known  to  the  people  in  the  North  of  England. 
Tliia  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  its  great  distance  from  the  centres 
of  population  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  in  an  equal  degree 
to  the  poor  facilities  which  the  railway  companies  provide  for 
reaching  its  beauties.  The  trains  take  an  abnormal  amount  of  time  in 
conveying  passengers  from  the  nortli,  and  long-dated  cheap  tickets, 
such  as  are  issued  to  places  on  the  South  Coast  of  England,  are  quite 
unknown. 

Geographical  SITUATIo^^ 

The  county  of  Pembroke,  as  is  well  known,  occupies  the  extreme 
south-western  comer  of  Wales,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
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the  open  sea.  Its  southern  shores  are  washed  bj  the  waters  which 
roll  iiito  the  yawning  mouth,  of  the  &istoL  Channel,  while  its  western 
and  northern  shores  are  swept  bj  the  waves  of  the  opm  Atlantic. 
To  the  east,  the  borders  of  the  county  march  with  those  of  the  counties 
of  Cardigan  and  Carmarthenshire.  fVom  the  cliffs  and  interior  hills 
bordering  the  southern  coast,  the  shores  of  Deyonshire  can  be 
distinctly  seen  on  a  clear  day,  looming  large  on  the  horizon  above 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 

DisTiN'cnvB  Fbatubbs. 

The  coasts  of  Pembrokeshire  are  of  distinctly  irregular  character, 
with  the  result  that  imposing  headlands,  open  bays,  and  well-sheltered 
and  ahnost  land-locked  inlets  are  numerous.  Among  the  former  may 
be  mentioned  Dinas  and  Strumble  Heads  on  the  north,  SL  Davids^ 
St.  Ann's,  and  Ldnney  Heads  on  the  west,  and  St  Govan's  Head  on 
the  south  coast.  Newport  and  Fishguard  Bays  are  situated  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  county,  the  great  Bay  of  St.  Bride's  is  the  laigest 
inlet  on  the  west ;  while  the  waters  of  Carmarthen  Bay  wash  part  of 
the  Eouthem  shores  of  Pembroke,  in  common  with  those  of  the  county 
after  which  the  bay  is  named. 

MiLFORD  Haven. 

The  most  important  sea  inlet  in  the  whole  county  is,  however,  that 
of  the  justly  celebrated  Milford  Haven,  forming,  as  it  does,  an  extensive 
and  almost  land-locked  harbour,  where  all  the  members  of  the  mighty 
British  Fleet  might  safely  ride  at  anchor.  The  haven  extends  inland 
for  considerably  over  twenty  miles,  and  for  a  very  large  proportion  of 
this  distance  has  an  enormous  depth  of  water.  The  harbour  can  be 
entered  without  difficulty  by  the  largest  vessels  afloat^  at  all  times; 
the  state  of  the  tide  being  absolutely  a  matter  of  no  moment.  The 
Government  Dockyard  at  Pembroke  is  situated  on  the  haven,  about 
ten  or  a  dozen  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  here  some  of  the  largest 
vessels  in  the  Navy  are  regularly  built  and  equipped.  From  New 
Milford,  also  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  haven, 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  regularly  nm  two  lines  of  steam- 
ships, one  line  j^lyinfr  to  Cork  and  the  other  to  Waterford. 

Clipp  Scbnbrt. 

The  cliffs  of  Pembrokeshire  are  a  unique  featm*e  of  the  county,  and 
constitute  a  panorama  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  coast  scenery 
which  the  country  can  produce.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  David's  Head  and  on  the  south  coast  from  Milford 
Haven  round  to  Tenby.  The  cliffs  are  of  limestone,  and  are  weathered 
away  and  water-carved  into  all  kinds  of  fantastic  shapes.  Isolated 
columnar  rocks,  natural  arches,  yawning  chasms,  overhanging  masses, 
these  and  a  host  of  other  forms  compose  the  details  of  the  scene.  Hie 
rocks  have  a  height  in  many  places  of  quite  200  feet,  and  are  the 
abode  of  hosts  of  searbirds  and  wild  fowl  of  various  kinds.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  precipitous  cliffs  pebbly  and  sandy  beaches  are  in  many 
places  to  be  found,  and  in  some  cases  these  can  be  reached  by  means 
of  sloping  and  more  or  less  dangerous  pathways. 
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A   SOOTHINO   AND    BhAUTIFUL    SgHNB. 

In  bright,  sunnj  weather  these  massiye  oliffs  have  a  peaceful  and 
quiet  beauty  which  is  entranciBg.  The  hoary  rocks  are  lightened  in 
tone  by  the  grasses,  lichens,  and  weeds  which  cling  about  their  various 
ledges  and  add  colour  and  warmth  to  their  otherwise  sombre  tones. 
The  gentle  splashing  of  the  rippling  waves  below  is  Nature's  music, 
which  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  general  quietude,  while  the  gliding 
sweep  of  the  sea-fowl,  as  they  incessantly  pass  to  and  fro  across  the 
picture,  adds  life  to  the  scene.  The  swelling  water  which  laps  gently 
and  soothingly  at  the  feet  of  the  rocky  cliffs,  and  gratefully  reflects 
their  sombre  shadows,  is  of  the  purest  blue,  except  where  the  crests 
of  the  dancirip:  waves  assume  a  snowy  whiteness,  or  reflect  the  bright 
sunbeams  in  a  hundred  dazzling  and  brilliant  tints.  The  gently  heaving 
bosom  of  the  sea,  as  though  in  an  attempt  to  still  further  charm  the 
eye,  bears  upon  it  nmnerous  gulls,  whose  white  breasts  glisten  in 
contrast  with  the  water's  colder  tone,  as  they  with  exquisite  grace 
ride  over  the  successive  waves  rolling  shorewards.  At  a  greater 
distance,  vessels  with  their  white  canvas,  alternately  flapping  idly  or 
bellying  as  they  catch  the  breeze,  look  like  larger  sea-fowl  disporting 
themselves  upon  the  ocean;  and  this  illusion  is  only  broken  by  the 
more  rapid  progress  of  a  darker  and  less  beautiful  vessel  which  hurries 
across  the  horizon  belching  forth  a  cloud  of  black  smoke  as  it  passes. 

A  Wmbd  and  Angrt  Picturb. 

If  the  scene  which  presents  itself  to  the  senses  as  we  stand  upon  a 
Pembrokeshire  cliff  on  a  bright  summer's  day  is  beautiful  and 
charming,  that  which  can  be  witnessed  during  the  progress  of  a  storm 
is  both  grand  and  terrible.  Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  British  coast 
can,  under  such  circumstances,  present  a  scene  which  is  at  once  so 
awe-inspiring  and  so  impressive.  The  massive  cliffs  form  one  of  the 
greatest  terrors  which  the  mariner*  can  face,  and  woe  betidei  the 
occupants  of  the  unfortunate  vessel  which  by  any  means  is  driven 
on  the  terrible  Pembrokeshire  rocks.  The  graveyards  of  the  various 
village  churches  which  are  found  in  proximity  to  the  coasts  of  the 
county  give  eloquent  testimony  to  the  frequency  with  which  the 
battered  and  mangled  remains  of  sailors  have  been  found  upon  the 
rocks;  all  that  remained  to  testify  to  the  terrible  fate  which  had 
overcome  some  gallant  vessel.  During  the  raging  of  a  storm  the 
margin  of  the  cliiffs  can  only  be  approached  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  only  then  in  a  grovelling  and  prostrate  attitude,  as  the  danger  of 
being  hurled  over  the  precipitous  heights  by  the  wind  is  very  great. 
The  waters  will  now  have  assumed  a  dark  and  almost  inky  hue,  as 
th^y  reflect  the  blackness  of  the  driving  clouds  above.  TTie  waves 
rushing  from  the  shore,  mountains  high,  seem  as  though  they  would 
overwhelm  the  cliffs  themselves  as  they  dash  their  mighty  mass  of 
angr}'  waters  against  them  with  thimdering  noise,  only  to  rush  back 
hissing  and  seething  as  though  angry  at  being  disappointed  of  their 
prey.  The  boulders  and  pebbles  rattle  and  clash  as  they  are  dashed 
against  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  and  are  then  sucked  back  to  the  beds 
whence  they  were  lifted.  The  caverns  give  forth  rumbling  noises,  like 
the  reverberation  of  distant  thunder,  as  the  pent-up  waters  are  dashed 
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into  and  anon  rush  forth  from  their  recessee.  As  the  waves  break,  the 
spray  is  thrown  in  dense  masses  over  the  very  tops  of  the  giant  cliffs, 
while  flakes  of  foam  are  carried  for  considerable  distances  inland. 
Add  to  the  terrific  roar  of  troubled  waters,  the  whistling  and  shrieking 
of  the  wind,  and  the  scream  of  sea-birds  as  they  battle  with  the 
tempest,  and  some  faint  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  terrible 
giandeur  of  a  storm  on  the  Pembrokeshire  coast. 

Thb  Hills  of  Pbmbrokbshirb. 

I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  interior  features  of  the  district 
under  consideration,  and  to  say  something  with  regard  to  the  influences 
which,  through  the  centuries,  have  been  at  work  and  have  tended  to 
render  Pembrokeshire  distinct  among  the  counties  of  Wales.  Taking 
the  geographical  features  first,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
principal  hills  are  those  of  the  Precelly  range,  situated  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  county.  Tliis  range  runs  almost  due  east  and 
west  for  a  distance  of  16  or  20  miles.  The  highest  point,  known  as 
Precelly  Top — or  Cwm  Cerwyn,  to  give  it  its  Welsh  name — ^reaches  a 
lieighr.  of  1,754  feet.  From  the  top  of  this  mountain  very  extensive 
views  of  the  whole  district  can  be  obtained.  On  a  clear  day  the  sea 
on  three  sides  of  the  county  can  be  seen,  and  the  islands  off  St.  David's 
Head  are  clearly  visible.  Milford  Haven,  and  the  two  principal  rivers 
which  feed  it,  can  be  traced,  the  latter  like  silver  zig-zag  lines,  away 
to  the  southward.  When  the  weather  is  favourable  the  mountains  of 
North  Wales  can  be  seen  from  Precelly  Top,  Snowdon  being  a  con- 
spicuous feature.  A  stretch  of  high  ground  extends  east  and  west 
along  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  parallel  with  the  south  coast, 
knowji  as  the  Ridge  Way,  and  one  of  the  roads  from  Pembroke  to 
Tenby  follows  generally  the  crests  of  this  range,  and  affords  exquisite 
views  of  both  landscape  and  sea.  Considerable  heights  also  exist  in 
the  Fouth-eastern  portion  of  the  county,  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Narberth  being  among  the  most  important.  Plumstone  Moimtain 
in  the  west,  near  the  coast  at  St.  Bride's  Bay,  and  upon  the  western 
spur  of  which  stands  the  ruin  of  Roch  Castle,  also  forms  one  of  the 
hill  masse«s  of  Pembrokeshire. 

Pbmbroebshire  Rivers. 

The  rivers  of  the  county  are  few  and  small.  Tlie  East  Cleddau 
and  the  West  Cleddau  are  probably  the  most  important.  Both  these 
streams  flow  into  Milford  Haven,  and  are  subject  to  tidal  influence, 
being  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  size  for  long  distances 
inland.  Small  steamers  and  schooners  up  to  about  150  tons  burden 
navigate  the  western  river  to  the  town  of  Haverfordwest,  while  the 
eastern  branch  is  navigable  for  a  similar  distance.  Both  rivers  rise 
in  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Precelly  Hills,  but  from  opposite  ends  of 
the  rai.»go.  The  scenery  along  the  banks  of  both  these  streams  is 
very  fine.  It  is  generally  of  well-wooded  character,  wliile  tlie  comfort- 
able residences  of  many  of  the  well-to-do  county  families  are  to  be 
seen  nestlii^g  here  and  there  amid  the  many  sylvan  glades  with  which 
both  valleys  abound.  The  river  Taf  also  rises  in  the  Precelly  Hills, 
but  to  the  exlreme  east.     This  stream,  however,  can  only  be  considered 
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as  partially  a  Pembrokeshire  river,  as  after  traversing  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county  for  some  distance  it  turns  sharp  to  the  east  into 
Carmarthenshire,  and  empties  itself  into  Carmarthen  Bay.  There  are 
small  streams  flowing  into  Fishguard  Bay  and  into  St.  Bride's  Bay, 
but  these  are  of  little  importance. 

Inplubncb  op  the  Northmen. 

The  coasts  of  Pembrokeshire  bear  very  distinct  traces  of  the 
influence  of  the  roving  bands  of  Vikings  which  must  have  visited  the 
shores  of  the  county  in  early  days.  A  very  superficial  study  of  the 
nomenclature  of  the  district  will  render  this  apparent.  The  Worm's 
Head,  a  Glamorganshire  headland,  visible  from  Tenby,  possesses  a  name 
which  is  evidently  Scandinavian,  and  of  identical  origin  with  that  of 
the  Ornie's  Head  of  North  Wales,  both  meaning  literally  "  serpent's 
head:"  The  Stack  Rocks,  Stackpole  Head,  Linney  Head,  and  the 
islands  of  Skokholm,  Skomer,  and  Gateholine,  all  situated  near  the 
entrance  to  Milford  Haven,  bear  names  which  are  distinctly  of 
Norse  origin.  Milford  Haven  itself  suggests  that  the  northern  sea- 
rovers  discovered  the  best  harbour  which  the  district  afforded,  and  in 
speaking  of  its  various  fjords,  so  named  them  as  to  leave  us  to-day  the 
nuiues  of  Milford,  Haverford,  and  others.  The  names  of  Caldy  Island 
(cold  island)  on  the  Tenby  coast,  Lundy  Island  (grove  island)  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  Tenby  (Daneby)  itself,  all  indicate  their  Scandi- 
navian origin.  These  early  visitors  would,  of  course,  only  become 
8ettlei*s  in  the  form  of  roving  pirates,  who  used  the  various  shelters 
of  the  Pembrokeshire  coast  as  piratical  strongholds. 

Scandinavian  Settlements. 

In  support  of  this  statement,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  some  four 
and  twenty  of  the  Pembrokeshire  headlands  are  stated  to  have  been 
used  as  camps,  all  of  which  are  considered  to  have  been  occupied  by 
Scandinavian  people.  The  more  permanent  occupation  of  the  soil 
of  the  county  by  the  Northmen  can,  however,  be  distinctly  traced  in 
such  place-names  as  Freystrop  (Freysthorpe),  Fishguard,  Angle,  Tenby 
(Daneby),  Hasgard,  Dale,  and  others,  all  of  which  names  are  to  be 
found  on  the  mainland,  although  the  vast  majority  of  the  villages  bear 
names  of  Celtic  or  Welsh  origin. 

Among  the  early  Vikings,  who  formed  the  first  settlers,  the  names 
of  Thor,  Gorni,  Bakki,  Grim,  Harold,  Brodor,  Lambi,  Thomi,  and 
others  must  frequently  have  occurred  as  we  find  these  perpetuated  in 
such  place-names  as  Thurston,  Gomfreston,  Buckston,  Creamston, 
Haroldston,  Brotherhill,  Lambston,  Thomston,  and  a  number  of  similar 
names,  found  very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  in  any  other  portion,  of  Wales, 
imless  it  be  in  the  (Jower  Peninsula,  which  was  affected  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  was  Pembrokeshire. 

Tub  Enqlish-spbaking  District. 

It  will  have  been  seen  in  the  previous  paragraphs  whence  came 
into  force  in  Pembrokeshire  the  early  influence  which  has  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  been  responsible  for  the  appellation  which  has  been 
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^1  ofteu  applied  to  thw  Welsh  county,  Tiz.,  iLai  of  *  Little  England 
l^ejond  Wales.''  It  will  Lave  been  observed,  Lowever,  that  the  portion 
of  the  couiity  which  was  most  subject  to  the  Scandinavian  influence 
r.aK  that  ill  tiie  iuiuiediaie  vicinity  and  to  the  south  of  Milford  Haven; 
it  is  interesting  to  notice,  too,  that  it  is  just  to  that  portion  of  the 
county  that  the  above-quoted  title  applies  at  the  preseot  time.  In 
north  Pembrokeshire  to  this  day  all  is  Welsh,  and  English  is  little 
<^{x»ken.  In  the  south,  of  the  county,  however,  and  especially  around 
and  south  of  Milford  Haven,  English  is  the  language  used,  and,  indeed, 
Welsh  is  not  there  understood,  unless  it  be  by  some  emigrant  from 
another  part  of  the  county,  or  from  some  other  district  altogrether. 

Flemish  Ixpluhnxb. 

Other  influences  bciiides  the  early  Scandinavian  have,  however, 
been  at  work  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things  in  Pembrokeshire. 
One  of  these  was  the  settlement  of  Flemings  in  the  county,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Henr}'  the  First,  when,  in  con- 
secjuence  of  great  floods  in  Flanders,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
whose  homes  had  been  swamped  by  an  advance  of  the  sea,  were 
afforded  an  asylum  in  Pembrokeshire.  Tenby  was  very  largely  settled 
by  these  people,  and  the  castle  built  at  that  place  and  the  town  walls 
are  of  Flemish  origin.  Traces  of  the  people  can  be  seen  in  such 
)>lace-names  as  Flimstoii  and  Flemingston,  while  Lewestou,  Rogeston, 
Johnston,  Robestou,  Walterston,  Tliomaston,  Jameston,  Jeffreyston, 
and  others  show  at  once  that  they  are  of  more  modem  origin  than 
the  Rimilar  names  quoted  in  a  previous  paragraph,  which  were  in 
every  case  founded  upon  the  Pagan  and  pre-Christian  names  of  Thor, 
Grim,  Gorm,  etc.,  ratlier  than  those  of  Lewis,  John,  Walter,  Thomas, 
etc.,  all  of  whicli  bear  traces  of  the  Christianised  character  of  the 
people  who  bore  them. 

The  name  applied  to  the  road  running  from  east  to  west  across  the 
northern  portion  of  the  county  and  known  as  Via  Flandrica,  or  Fordd 
Fleming,  also  gives  unmistakable  indication  of  its  Flemish  origin. 
At  the  fishing  village  of  Langwm,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  upper 
portion  of  Milford  Haven,  the  people  to  this  day  have  kept  themselves 
practically  distinct  from  the  general  population  of  the  county,  and 
have  preserved  among  them  many  of  the  customs  and  peculiarities 
of  their  Flemish  progenitors. 

MODBRN   EnOLISH   InFLUBNCE. 

In  addition  to  the  non-Welsh  influences  already  referred  to,  another 
and  later,  but  none  the  less  important,  one  should  be  mentioned. 
About  a  century  ago  the  Government  Dockyard  on  the  shores  of  Milford 
Haven  was  established,  and  this  led  to  a  further  influx  of  people  (not  of 
Celtic  origin)  into  the  district.  The  first  artisans  and  ofiicials  of  the 
dockyard  came  from  Plvmouth,  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  and  Slieemes^, 
from  the  shipbuilding  establishments  of  those  places ;  and  these  people 
formed  a  third  wave  of  immigrants  into  the  Pembrokeshire  district, 
and  tended  to  still  further  modify  the  ethnological  condition  of  the 
c/>unty,  and  give  furtlier  point  to  the  distinctive  title  of  "  Little  F«ngland 
bcvond  Wales." 
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The  county  of  Pembrokeshire,  although  difficult  of  access,  and^ 
therefore,  little  known  to  people  from  a  distance,  has  many  places  of 
considerable  interest  within  its  borders.  The  towns  are  small,  and 
commercially  of  little  importance,  but  in  almost  all  cases  have  features 
of  situation  or  of  historic  value  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  are  in 
many  cases  quite  unique. 

The  Town  of  Pembroke. 

The  capital  of  Pembrokeshire  is  situated  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  county,  and  is  built  upon  one  of  the  upper  arms  of  MUford 
Haven.  The  town  is  small,  and  consists  practically  of  one  main  street, 
which  is  lined  with  dwelling-houses  and  shops  of  various  kinds.  The 
population  at  the  last  census  was  returned  as  3,067  persons.  The 
town  forms  a  centre  for  the  farming  districts  of  South  Pembrokeshire, 
and  its  commercial  life,  such  as  it  is,  is  dependent  upon  the  various 
industries  supported  by  a  farming  population.  The  town  possesses 
a  market-hall,  wherein  a  weekly  market  is  held,  meat,  butter,  eggs^ 
vegetables,  and  other  farm  and  garden  produce  being  practically  the 
only  merchandise.  Horse  and  cattle  fairs  are  also  held  at  regular 
intervals,  while  once  a  year  an  important  "  hiring  fair "  takes  place, 
at  which  the  agricultiural  classes  present  themselves  in  large  numbers 
to  be  engaged  for  service  on  the  farms  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
town  of  Pembroke  forms  a  good  centre  for  the  tourist  who  wishes  to 
explore  the  southern  districts  of  the  county. 

Pembroke  Castle. 

The  ruins  of  this  old  fortress  form  the  most  important  and  imposing 
archseological  feature  of  this  old-world  town.  The  ruin  is  situated  at 
the  west  end  of  the  main  street,  and  stands  upon  a  promontory  which 
is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  waters  of  the  tidal  arm  of  Milford 
Haven,  generally  spoken  of  locally  as  the  Pembroke  River.  The  castle 
forms  a  striking  object  in  the  landscape  when  seen  from  some  little 
distance.  The  principal  feature  of  the  ruin  is  the  fine  old  Norman 
keep,  which  still  has  a  height  of  some  75  feet,  and  can  be  climbed 
by  means  of  decayed  steps  within  and  the  aid  of  a  rope  which  is 
provided  for  the  piurpose.  Considerable  portions  of  the  old  walls  also 
remain,  and  some  of  these  are  in  places  no  less  than  14  feet  thick. 
The  courtyard  within  the  castle  enclosure  is  now  laid  out  with  well-kept 
lawns,  which  are  used  for  tennis  courts.  Most  of  the  crumbling  walls 
are  covered  with  a  rich  mantle  of  ivy,  while  mosses,  ferns,  and  wild 
flowers  flourish  wherever  they  can  find  a  ledge  to  take  root.  A  number 
of  gaudy  pecKSOcks  were  a  few  years  ago  installed  within  the  castle 
enclosure  by  the  present  owner,  and  these  birds  add  to  the  variety  of 
colour  to  be  observed  about  the  walls,  and,  it  may  be  said,  they  appear 
to  be  quite  conscious  of  this,  judging  from  the  consequential  manner 
in  which  they  strut  about. 

Historic  Incidents. 

Pembroke  Castle  was  the  birthplace  of  King  Henry  VII.,  but  some 
doubt  now  exists  as  to  which  portion  of  the  old  fortress  it  was  where 
that  monarch  first  saw  the  light.     Long  previous  to  this  another  British 
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fiOTereigii,  King  John  in  short,  ig  said  to  have  visited  the  castle,  while 
Hemy  II.  also  spent  some  time  there  when  passing  through  the  district 
^n  route  to  Ireland.  To  come  to  somewhat  more  recent  times,  we  find 
that  Pembroke  Castle  was  besieged  and  reduced  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  afterwards  shot  Poyer,  who,  as  Mayor  of  the  borough,  resisted  the 
Koundhead  troops.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell  finally  overcame  the 
garrison  by  cutting  off  the  water  supply,  and  it  is  further  stated  that 
the  man  who  revealed  the  source  from  whence  the  water  was  obtained 
was  treated  by  Cromwell  as  a  traitor,  and  executed  for  his  pains. 

TiuB  Churches  of  Pembroke. 

No  lees  than  three  ecclesiastical  parishes  are  included  within  the 
town  of  Pembroke.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary  stands  in  the  main 
streets  near  the  castle.  It  is  a  venerable  structure  of  the  Norman  and 
early  pointed  type,  but  possesses  no  features  of  special  importance. 
St.  Michael's  Church,  which  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  close 
to  where  the  east  gate  originally  stood,  is  a  modem  building,  which 
has  replaced  one  of  very  ancient  date.  Monkton  Church,  to  the  south- 
west of  Pembroke  Castle,  is  a  very  ancient  structure,  part  of  which 
{recently  restored)  was  an  old  Benedictine  priory,  founded  just  800 
years  ago.  A  Saxon  Church  is  supposed  to  have  previously  occupied 
this  site,  and,  indeed,  some  years  back  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  old 
Saxon  structure  was  discovered  to  be  still  standing.  Some  few  years 
ago  extensive  repairs  were  carried  out  in  connection  with  this  church, 
and  when  the  floor  was  lowered  at  that  time  large  numbers  of  skeletons 
were  laid  bare,  the  existence  of  which  was  previously  quite  unknown. 

Pbicbrokb  Dock  or  Pater. 

The  borough  of  Pembroke  consists  of  two  wards,  viz.,  Pembroke 
and  Pater.  The  last  named  comprises  the  whole  of  the  much,  larger 
town  of  Pembroke  Dock,  which  is  separated  from  the  town  of  Pembroke 
by  some  two  miles  of  fields  and  woods.  Pembroke  Dock  is,  of  course, 
the  town  whicli  has  grown  up  during  the  present  century  around  the 
Covernment  Dockyard  established  on  the  banks  of  Milford  Haven  at 
that  place.  Previous  to  the  foundation  of  this  shipbuilding  establish- 
ment what  is  now  a  flourishing  town  was  represented  by  a  farm  and 
a  portion  of  an  ancient  church.  The  latter,  merely  an  ivy-clad  niin, 
still  stands  within  the  dockyard,  and  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  its 
incongruoiis  surroundings,  consisting  of  smoking  chimneys,  timber 
stacks,  steam  hammers,  and  ironclad  ships.  Pembroke  Dock,  or  Pater, 
has  a  population  of  nearly  12,000  persons  (according  to  the  last  census), 
four  times  as  many  people  as  the  mother  town  of  Pembroke  can  boast 
Over  two  thousand  of  these  find  employment  in  the  Government  Dock- 
yard, while  the  majority  of  the  shopkeepers  and  others  in  the  town 
are  almost  entirely,  though  indirectly,  dependent  upon  the  GoTemment 
employes. 

Naval  and  Military  Estabushubnts. 

The  dockyard,  which  covers  some  80  acres  of  land,  is  surroimded 
by  a  high  wall,  and  is  protected  by  a  large  fort  on  its  western  side. 
A  well-armed  defensible  barracks  also  exists,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill 
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just  to  the  south  of  the  dockyard,  from  which  a  general  view  of  the 
whole  shipbuilding  establishment  can  be  obtained,  and  which  commands 
not  only  the  dockyard  itself,  but  a  very  large  portion  of  the  haven 
beyond.  A  cosfiiderable  garrison  of  infantry  soldiers  is  always  quartered 
in  Pembroke  Dock,  and  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  haven,  near  the 
town,  a  detachment  of  Koyal  Engineers  is  also  stationed  for  torpedo 
training,  and  for  practice  in  general  submarine  mining  and  kindred 
branches  of  military  service. 

Old  Milford. 

Milford,  generally  called  Old  Milford  locally,  or  Milford  Haven 
by  people  in  the  North,  is  a  small  town  on  the  northern  bank  of 
Milford  Haven  (the  opposit-e  side  from  Pembroke  Dook),  and  some  ten 
miles  nearer  the  sea  than  is  the  town,  of  ironclad  ships.  The  town  of 
Milford  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  consists  principally  of  three 
parallel  streets,  which  rise  one  above  the  other.  This  town  was  at 
one  time  of  very  much  greater  importance  from  a  maritime  point  of 
view  than  it  has  been  of  late  years.  The  rise  of  the  ports  in  the 
Bristol  Channel  which  tapped  the  coalfields  of  South  Wales,  and  the 
development  of  railways  generally  throughout  the  country  has  doubt- 
less had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Milford's  decline.  Some  time  ago  a 
large  scheme  for  providing  dock  accommodation  was  set  on  foot,  but 
from  lack  of  funds  and  other  causes  hung  fu-e  for  a  long  time.  The 
docks  have,  however,  since  been  practically  completed,  no  less  than 
£1,000,000  sterling  having  been'  expended  upon  them.  A  considerable 
trade  in  fish  is  now  carried  on  by  means  of  trawlers,  and  this  has 
materially  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  port.  Many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  establish  a  line  of  swift  steamers  to  run  between  Milford 
and  some  American  port,  with  a  view  of  shortening  the  distance 
between  London  and  America,  but  so  far  nothing  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  distance  of  Milford  from  the  coalfields  of  South  Wales, 
and  from  the  niainifiicturing  districts  of  the  Midlands  and  the  North, 
coupled  with  the  dearth  of  population  in  the  immediate  district, 
doubtless  militates  against  the  maritime  prosperity  of  the  port. 

Lord  Nelson  and  Milford. 

The  town  of  Milford  is  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  great  British 
Admiral  mentioned  above  at  one  time  trod  its  streets  and  graced  its 
public  places.  It  is  said  that  the  gallant  Admiral  and  the  celebrated 
Lady  Hamilton  have  many  times  danced  in  the  ballroom  of  what  was 
afterwards  the  Lord  Nelson  Hotel.  An  original  oil-painting  of  the 
world-famed  British  hero  is  said  to  have  at  one  time  existed  in  one 
of  the  panels  of  this  hall,  but  this  picture  was  some  time  ago  presented 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Nelson  Gallery  at 
Greenwich.  The  foundationi  stone  of  the  CJhurch  of  St.  Katherine  at 
Milford  is  said  to  have  been  laid  by  Lord  Nelson. 

Several  of  the  towns  of  Pembrokeshire  are  interesting  from  the 
tact  that  unique  and  pecidiar  circumstances  connected  with  their 
incorporation  exist,  and  in.  one  or  two  cases  some  quaint  conditions 
surround  the  official  arrangements,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are 
recognised  in  their  corporate  capacity.       The  principal  town  in  the 
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northern  portion  of  the  county  is  a  marked  instance  in  illustration  of 
the  aboye  statement. 

The  Town  and  Countt  op  Havbrfordwbst. 

Haverfordwest^  which  is  the  most  important  place  in  the  coimty 
north  of  Milford  Haven,  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  not  only 
an  incorporated  town,  but,  in  addition,  a  distinct  county  in  itself. 
This  condition  of  things  was  not  brought  about  by  the  passing  of  the 
County  Councils  Act  a  few  years  ago,  as  has  been  the  case  with  many 
of  the  larger  towns  in  England,  but  is  an  arrangement  of  very  old 
standing.  King  James  the  First  originally  granted  the  charter,  which 
confers  tliis  peculiar  privilege.  By  virtue  of  being  in  itself  a  county, 
Haverfordwest  not  only  boasts  a  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace,  but  possesses  a  court  of  quarter  sessions  as  well. 
Assizes  are  regularly  held  in  the  town  twice  each  year,  and  "  maiden '' 
assizes  are  very  conmion;  being  probably  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
here  tlian  in  any  other  place  in  England  or  the  Principality.  Haver- 
fordwest is  also  unique  among  the  towns  of  Great  Britain  in  its 
possession  of  its  own  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  being  the  only  town  in  the 
whole  country  which  is  so  favoured.  This  town  formed  the  centre  of 
the  principal  Flemish  settlements  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Ctmric  Nahb  and   Special  Features. 

The  Welsh  name  of  this  town  is  *'  Hwelford,"  which  is  by  some 
supposed  to  be  simply  a  corruption  of  the  word  "  Aberforth,"  which 
means  literally  the  junction  of  two  waters.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  West  Cleddau,  at  a  point  where  the  river  is  joined  by 
another  stream  coming  from  further  east.  The  main  river,  as  has 
been  previously  explained,  flows  into  one  of  the  main  estuaries  of 
Milford  Haven,  and  is  affected  by  the  tide  for  some  distance  further 
inland.  Tlie  river  is  navigable  right  up  to  Haverfordwest  for  vessels 
of  some  150  tons  biurden.  Two  bridges  cross  the  stream  and  give 
access  from  one  portion  of  the  town  to  the  other.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  this  interesting  Pembrokeshire  town  is  very  picturesque.  The 
ruin  of  an  old  Norman  castle,  dating  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  is  a 
dominating  featiure,  the  ivy-mantled  walls  of  which  immediately  arrest 
attention.  This  building  was  for  a  long  time  used  as  a  county  prison, 
but  is  no  longer  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  portion  of  this 
imposing  pile  which  still  remains  is  the  old  keep,  rich  in  historic 
interest  from  the  fact  tliat  it  has  in  its  time  played  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  episodes  of  war  which  have  affected  the  surrounding  district 
in  times  long  past. 

Streets,   BuiLDiNas,  and  Trades  op  Haverfordwest. 

The  streets  of  this  old-fashioned  town  are  winding,  narrow,  and 
very  steep.  They  present  a  very  strange  appearance  to  the  eyes  of 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  more  regular  arrangement  of  ordinary 
country  towns.  The  main  thoroughfares,  are  lined  with  buildings  of 
more  or  less  motley  character;  large  and  well-stocked  shops,  with 
windows  carefully  arranged,  are  frequent,  while  sandwiched  in  between 
those  are  smaller  and  very  uninviting  looking  establishments,  although 
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many  of  tlicse  latter  cany  on  a  large  and  profitable  trade,  notwith- 
standing their  modest  appearance.  Several  public  buildings  also  exist, 
but  these  are  of  necessity  somewhat  small.  Tolerably  good  hotel 
accommodation  is  to  be  found  in  the  town.  Haverfordwest  is  the 
principal  centre  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  farming  population  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  county,  and  most  of  its  commercial  life  is 
dependent  upon  agiicultural  pursuits.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
iactories  in  the  town,  brewing,  malting,  tanning,  lime  burning,  and 
timber  converting  being  the  principal  industries  carried  on  in  these 
establishments.  A  weekly  market  is  held  in  Haverfordwest,  Saturday 
being  the  market  day;  corn,  seeds,  and  dairy  produce  form  the  stock 
commodities.  The  population,  which  is  said  to  be  decreasing,  is  at 
]»resent  rather  over  6,000. 

Haverfordwest  Churches. 

The  town  possesses  three  churches,  those  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Mary, 
and  St.  Martin.  St.  Mary's  Cliurch  is  of  considerable  interest;  the 
building  itself  is  a  structure  abounding  in  architectural  featiires  and 
ornamentations  worthy  of  note,  while  it  also  jwsseeses  several  inte- 
resting effigies  and  monuments.  St  Martin's  Church  is  a  much  older 
structure,  and  in  all  probability  dates  back  to  the  earliest  days  of 
the  cAstlc.  A  local  tradition  to  this  effect  is  extant,  and  finds  expression 
in  the  following  rhyme :  — 


St.  Martin's  bell  rang  many  a  knell 
When  St.   Mary's  was  only  a  furzy  hill.' 


FlSHGCARD. 

The  place  bearing  the  above  name  forms  one  of  the  northern  towns 

of  Pembrokeshire,  and  is  at  once  a  parish,  a  market  town,  and   a 

seaports     Its  population  at  the  last  census  was  rather  under   1,900. 

It  has    hitherto    been    quite    without   railway   connection,    but   this 

state   of    things    is    now   remedied,    and   it   may   be    expected    that 

prosperity  and  progress  will  bless  this  previously  inaccessible  fishing 

town.       Fishguard  is  situated   on  the  shores  of  a  bay  of  the  same 

name,   on  the  north  coast  of  the  county,  being  at  a  distance   from 

Haverfordwest    of    fifteen    miles,     and    from    Pembroke    twenty -five 

miles.       The    town    is    built    on    the    banks    of    tlie    little    river 

known   as    the    Gwaen,    in    which   stream    both    salmon    and    trout 

are  caught.     The  bay  into  which  this  river  flows  abounds  with  herrings 

at  certain  seasons,  and  the  catching  of  these  and  general  fishing  forms 

one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  place.     Flannel  weaving  is  carried 

on  on  a  small  scale,  to  meet  local  demands,  but  there  are  no  other 

manufactures.     Slate  is,  however,  obtained  in  the  neiglibourhood.    The 

town  possesses  a  market-place,  which   is  used  on  Tliursdays  by  the 

farming  population  from  the  surroimding  districts. 

Appbarancb  and  Surrgundinqs. 

Fisliguard  is  justly  noted  for  its  beauty  of  situation,  and  for  the 
variety  and  charm  of  its  surrounding  scenery.  Elxtensive  views  of  the 
Precelly  Moimtains  are  obtained  from  the  town  on  its  landward  side. 
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I'.,,.!,  I    '.  ^  ii.*tai,ce,  and  until  the  militia  arrired    by  the 

NV  frrMft    ^l       ""''?'"P^^«-  .  S««t  may  also  be  said  with  n««d  to 

TlIB  AACIB.VT  BOROLOH  OP   NbwpoBT. 

'|-Ii<-  ««wii  of  Nc«-|,„rt  ftands  on  the  sliores  of  Nen-port  Bav    whiVh 
r.Hl,c.mrd  Rny.     rins  old-fashioned  but  tiny  borouph  is  situated  at  a 
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distance  of  some  six  or  seven  miles  from  Fishguard,  which  place  was 
previously  described  at  some  length,  and  is  separated  'from  Haverford- 
west by  some  two  and  twenty  miles  of  open  country,  through  which  a 
number  of  more  or  lees  winding  roads  and  lanes  straggle  in  an  indefinite 
manner.  The  town  of  Newport  is  only  a  very  small  place,  with  a 
population,  according  to  the  last  census,  of  less  than  1,400  people. 
It  has  evidently  been  a  much  more  important  town  in  the  past  than 
it  now  is,  and  during  the  early  days  of  the  sixteenth  century  appears 
to  have  been  comparatively  populous.  At  that  time  it  is  -said  to  have 
carried  on  an  extensive  woollen  industry,  but  this  gradually  decayed^ 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  borough  diminished.  As  Newport  waned 
Fishguard  is  said  to  have  increased,  and  gradually  became  the  more 
important  place  of  the  two,  which  position  it  has  since  maintained. 

A  Pbculiab  Survival. 

Newport  is-  quite  an  ancient  borough,  although  its  present  possession 
of  municipal  rights  is  somewhat  anomalous.  The  town's  charter  of 
incorporation  dates  back  to  the  year  1215,  but  it  retains  its 
municipality  in  a  nominal  sense  only  at  the  present  day.  When  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  was  passed,  the  town  of  Newport  came  in 
for  special  treatment,  provision  being  made  in  the  Act  for  the  regular 
appointment  of  itb  ^layor.  At  the  present  time,  although  the  town 
always  has  a  Mayor,  that  oflSce  is  purely  a  nominal  and  honorary  one. 
The  Mayor  is  appointed  b^  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  but  he  in  reality 
performs  no  municipal  function,  and  there  are  no  Corporation  revenues 
to  be  administered. 

This  little  North  Pembrokeshire  town,  although  so  tiny  and 
isolated,  has  a  good  many  attractions  of  its  own,  and  a  considerable 
niuiiber  of  visitors  find  their  way  there  every  season.  The  bathing 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  good,  and  the  place,  generally,  forms  a 
good  centre  for  those  who  enjoy  the  exhilarating  exercise  of  exploring 
a  bold  and  rocky  coast,  or  quieter  and  less  laborious  rambles  among 
sylvan  scenes. 

Newport's  Arch^olooical  Fbatl'rbs. 

The  most  important  and  imposing  pile  in  the  town  is  the  ruin  of 
the  old  castle.  This  fortress,  which  is  a  Norman  structure,  dates  back 
to  the  eleventh  century.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  site  at  the  end  of 
the  main  street,  and  at  once  both  invites  and  commands  observation. 
A  portion  of  this  ancient  structure  now  forms  a  part  of  a  private 
dwelling.  The  church  known  as  St.  Mary's  also  dates  its  origin  back 
to  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  doubtless  built  about  the  same  time 
as  the  castle.  In  modern  times  the  church  has  been  restored,  and  is 
now  rather  an  imposing  structure.  It  still  possesses  the  original  font 
of  the  ancient  church.  In  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Newport  there 
is  a  cromlech,  supposed  to  be  of  Druidical  origin,  while  at  Nevern, 
about  two  miles  distant,  is  a  very  fine  old  churchyard  cross.  Tliis  is 
about  10  feet  high,  and  forms  a  very  fine  specimen  among  the  various 
old  crosses  of  a  similar  character,  for  which  Pembrokeshire  is  justly 
celebrated.  Near  the  cross  just  referred  to,  there  is  another  which 
is  cut  into  the  solid  rock,  and  beneath  which  a  kneeling-place  is  also 
provided. 
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Narbsbth. 

This  place  is  at  oiice  a  parinh  and  a  market-town,  and,  in  addition, 
is  the  centre  of  a  union.  It  is  situated  near  the  apex  of  one  of  the 
arms  of  Milford  Haven,  close  to  the  stream  of  t^e  East  Cleddau  River. 
It  is  hetween  fourteen  and  fifteen  miles  from  the  county-to^n  of 
Penihroke,  ten  milesi  from  Haverfordwest,  and  about  eleven  and  a  half 
from  tlie  deliglitful  seaside  resort  of  Tenby.  It  has  a  railway  station 
of  it«  own,  situated  about  half  a  mile  from,  the  town  itself.  The  line, 
which  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Pembroke  and  Tenby  Railway 
Company,  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  purchased  by  the  Great 
Western  Company. 

A  Bi-LiNOUAL  Town. 

XarDertli,  as  has  before  been  indicated,  is  so  situated  as  to  fall 
practically  on  the  dividing  line  which  may  be  said  to  separate  the 
Welsh-speaking  districts  in  the  north  from  those  in  the  south  of  the 
county,  whei-e  English  only  is  spoken.  This  fact  is  forced  upon  the 
stranger  who  passes  through  the  district  in  one  of  the  ordinary  stopping 
trains.  The  people  getting  in  and  out  of  the  carriages  at  the  various 
stations  between,  say,  Whitland  Junction  and  Narberth,  appear  to 
speak  either  Welsh  or  English  with  equal  fluency,  but  on  the  whole 
certainly  give  the  preference  to  the  Cymric  tongue.  After  passing 
Narbertli,  however,  Welsh  is  no  longer  heard,  and  nothing  but  Ekiglish 
is  spoken. 

Narbbrth  Dbscribbd. 

Narberth  is,  generally  speaking,  a  very  dead-and-alive  kind  of  town, 
of  small  proportions,  and  witli  a  population  of  something  slightly  above 
two  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  possessed  of  practically  only  one  main 
street,  with  a  few  straggling  side  streets  or  alley-ways.  A  few  well- 
stocked  shops  are  to  be  found  at  intervals,  and  there  is  one  tolerably 
good  hotel.  The  main  street  is  Eomewhat  steep,  and  at  its  upper  end 
divides  into  two  parts,  something  like  the  upper  portion  of  the  letter 
Y.  The  open  triangular  space  fonned  by  the  intersection  of  the  three 
roads  serves  for  an  open  market-place,  and  is  used  in  preference  to 
the  regular  Market  Hall.  Here,  on  the  Tliursday  of  each  week,  a 
considerable  business  is  carried  on.  During  the  rest  of  the  week  the 
town  is  quiet,  and  very  little  commercial  life  appears  to  exist.  Cattle 
fairs  are  held  at  regular  intervals,  and  these  are  specially  noted  for  tlie 
sale  of  a  breed  of  cattle  peculiar  to  ihe  district  of  South  Pembrokeshire, 
and  known  as  the  Castlemartin  breed.  These  animals  are  quite  black, 
and  possess  large  and  wide-spreading  horns. 

Public  Buildings  op  Narbbrth. 

Of  the  castle  of  Narberth  very  little  remains,  there  being 
nothing  now  standing  beyond  a  few  ivy-clad  walls  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  overlooking  the  town  on  one  side,  and  a  superb  vista  of  open,  rolling 
country  on  tlie  other.  The  fortress  was  originally  a  Norman  structure, 
dating  back  to  at  least  the  eleventh  century,  but  it  has  been  again  and 
again  sacked  and  dismantled  at  different  times  through  the  centuries. 
Tlie  church  known  as  St.  Andrew's  occupies  the  crest  of  a  hill,  opposite 
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to  that  upon  "which  the  niin  of  the  castle  stands,  and  to  the  left  of 
the  town.  It  is  a  square-towered  structure,  of  the  type  peculiar  to 
Pembrokeshire,  the  present  building  in  great  part  being  quite  modern, 
although  the  original  church  was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

One  of  the  new  intermediate  schools,  recently  founded  in 
Wales,  has  been  established  in  the  precincts  of  the  town,  and 
this  is  well  patronised  by  students  from  a  wide  area.  The 
Union  Workhouse  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  Narberth.  This  is  a 
somewhat  peculiar  and  rambling  set  of  buildings,  but  the  simroundings 
are  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The  whole  place  is  thoroughly  wholesome 
and  clean,  and  the  inmates  appear  to  be  well  cared  for.  The  children 
look  especially  bright,  happy,  and  healthy,  and  are  sent  daily  to  one 
of  the  the  public  village  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  like  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  ordinary  folk.  In  recently  passing  through  one  of 
the  wards  of  this  institution,  I  was  amused  to  notice  a  poor 
half-witted  man  provided  with  a  bright  red  coat,  the  cast-off  garment 
of  a  soldier,  of  which  the  wearer  was  intensely  proud.  This,  it  appears, 
he  had  been  supplied  with,  by  the  kindness  of  the  master,  to  gratify 
the  one  great  desire  of  the  poor  fellow's  heart,  which  was  to  wear  a 
scarlet  coat  in  readiness  to  follow  the  hounds.  Some  poor  creatures 
are  indeed  easily  satisfied. 

Conclusion. 

Much  more  might  be  made  of  Pembrokeshire  and  its  beauties,  but 
the  subject  is  too  large  to  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  one  paper. 
Tenby  has  already  received  separate  attention  on  a  previous  occasion, 
and  the  "  dead  city  "  of  St.  Davids,  with  its  justly  celebrated  cathedral, 
certainly  merits  independent  and  special  treatment.  Sufficient  has, 
however,  been  said  to  give  ■  some  idea  of  the  county,  and  to 
show  that  there  is  nmch  of  interest  to  the  tourist  and  the  student  to 
be  found  in  "  Little  England  bevond  Wales." 
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NEW     FELLOWS. 


We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  following  members  of  this  Society 
have  recently  been  elected  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society:  — 

Mr.   R.   T.  Williamson,  M.D. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Bentley,  a  "  Victorian." 
Mr.  H.  C.  Martin,  a  "Victorian." 
Alderman   James   Duckworth,    J.P. 

Mr.  Duckworth  has  had  a  large  experience  of  travel,  and  has  published 
interesting  notes  of  his  world  travel.  He  has  travelled  in  East  Africa,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Duckworth  has  also  visited  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  Xcw  Zealand,  South  Sea  Islands,  United  States, 
France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Egypt,  and  the 
Holy  Land. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA  AS  I  SAW  IT,   1900-1. 
By  Mr.  E.  S.  PAYTON,  Hon.  Lieut.  R.E. 

(Addressed  to  the  members  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday,  March  23rd,  1903^ 

at   7-30  p.m.) 

rr  HE  lecturer  gave  a  short  history  of  South  Africa  from  the  date  of 
X  its  discovery  by  Diaz  in  1486,  up  to  the  present  time,  and  said  that 
at  Cape  Town,  in  1688,  the  following  Huguenot  families  were  then 
resident :  Bruere,  Durant,  Fouche,  Fourie,  Joubert,  Lombard,  Malan, 
Marias,  Meyer,  Nel,  Pinard,  du  Plessis,  du  Pre,  Retif,  Roux,  Theron, 
du  Toit,  and  de  Villierfi ;  and  of  the  purely  Dutcli,  Beyers,  Bezindehout, 
Boshof,  Botha,  Botman,  Brits,  Coetzee,  Erasmus,  Kock,  Krugor,  Louw, 
Van  der  Merwe,  Olivier,  Smuts,  Van  der  Westhuizen,  Steyn,  Swart, 
Viljoen,  Vogel,  Wessels,  and  Van  Wyk,  all  of  whioh  are  to  be  met  witli 
throughout  the  countries  visited  as  names  of  men  or  places. 

Quite  recently  the  lecturer  had  received  from  Middleburg,  Transr- 
vaal,  ani  invitation  to  the  wedding  of  "  Mr.  J.  Hindon  "  and  Miss  Pauline 
Coetzee,  the  latter  being  the  cliarming  daughter  of  a  Boer  Com- 
mandant, and  w^hose  brothers  were  despatch  riders  of  the  Field 
Intelligence  Staff  of  the  Commandoes. 

The  lantern  slides,  owing  to  the  exigency  of  time,  were  somewhat 
lightly  touched  upon,  the  more  interesting  consisting  of  views  of  the 
I)rocess  of  the  re-construction  of  the  railway  bridges  between  Norval's 
Pont  and  Komati  Poort,  upon  which  the  lecturer's  sappers  were 
employed,  being  attached  to  the  42nd  Co.  R.E.,  under  Lieut,  Micklem, 
D.S.O.,  R.E.,  for  the  Director)'-  of  Imperial  Military  Railways,  Sir 
Percy  Girouard  (Col.  R.E.). 

Slides  showing  tlie  sections  of  the  country  traversed,  rising  from 
sea  level  to  a  height  of  over  6,000  feet,  showed  the  ascent  from  the 
coast  plateaa  to  the  Central  and  Great  Karroos,  and  for  comparison 
a  section  of  the  country  between  Bristol,  Marlborough,  and  London, 
to  the  same  vertical  and  horizontal  scales,  were  shown  side  by  side, 
giving  a  general  idea  of  the  vast  elevation  of  which  most  of  oiu*  new 
possessions  consist,  and  where,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  atmosphere, 
consumption,  unless  "dumped,"  is  quite  unkno^\ii. 

Views  of  the  following  temporary  railway  bridges  were  shown  : 
Nerval's  Pont  (1,632  feet  long),  12  spans ;  Bethulie  (544  feet  long),  8 
spans ;  Vet  River,  Zand  River,  the  Valsch,  Rhenoster  (which  was  re-con- 
structed twice  owing  to  De  Wet  attacking  our  rear),  Taibosh  Spruit, 
The  Vaal,  Irene  (spanning  the  Hennop's  River),  a  source  of  the 
Limpopo,  Bronkhorst  Spruit,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Kaap  River  bridge  of  three  spans  (326  feet  long),  50  feet 
above  the  surface  of  tlie  water,  was  re-constructed,  and  trains  passed 
over  the  river  in  93  J  consecutive  hours'  work,  every  material  used 
having  to  be  brought  up  from  the  base,  nearly  1,000  miles  distant,. 
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on  a  single  line,  such  as  obtains  in  South  Africa,  with  every  obstacle 
to  hinder  the  work,  such  as  destroyed  water  supplies  to  engines, 
points  and  crossings  blown  up,  and  the  enemy  constantly  trecking 
and  attacking  our  arteries  in  diffei*ent  places. 

Latterly,  the  lecturer's  sappers  were  employed  on  water  supplies 
to  camps,  concentration  camps,  forts,  and  outposts,  and  stationary 
hospitals  in  the  Transvaal,  and  slides  of  these  works  were  explained ; 
and  the  final  three  months  in  the  country  were  usefully  employed  in 
block-house  building,  and  many  slides,  some  from  scale  drawings,  were 
shown.  The  review  in  Kirk  ^ Square,  Pretoria,  by  F.M.  Lord  Roberts, 
showed  the  sappers  marching  past.  Prince  Christian's  funeral  was  a  sad 
reminder  of  the  realities  of  war,  and,  in  conclusion,  the  lecturer 
mentioned  that  he  was  indebted  entirely  to  his  brother,  who  is  a 
member  of  this  excellent  Society,  who  had  made  the  slides  from  photo- 
graphs collected  from  various  sources  during  the  campaign;  to 
Messrs.  Cook  and  Son,  tourist  agents,  for  the  more  peaceful  views 
sliown  that  evening;  and  in  thanking  the  members  for  their  kind 
vote  of  thanks  he  stated  that  no  less  than  20  per  cent  of  his  men  lay 
buried  at  various  points  on  the  lonely  veldt,  one-fifth  from  wounds 
and  four-fifths  from  enteric. 


NOTICE. 

(Communicatious   received   from  Mr.   John  Atnsworth,    C.M.G.,  Nairobi, 

British  East  Africa.) 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  in  Nairobi,  sometime  about  Christmas  next  (the  exact 
date  to  be  given  later),  an  Exhibition  of  the  various  kinds  of  handiwork, 
etc.,  produced  in  East  Africa  and  Uganda,  and,  combined  with  the  exhibi- 
tion, to  have  a  show  of  flowers  and  fruit,   Indian  fancy  work,  etc. 

The  exhibits,  which  will  be  competitive,  will  include  specimens  of 
cabinet  work,  models,  iron  work,  ladies'  needle  work  (crochet,  crewelwork, 
lace,  etc.),  photography  and  sketches  of  Africans  or  African  scenery,  print- 
ing, native  tools  and  arms,  flowers  and  foliage,  plants  of  all  description, 
flower  pots,  and  flower-pot  stands,  etc.  A  section  will  also  be  devoted  to 
exhibits  of  Indian  works  of  art,  etc. 

The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  building  to  be  known  as  the  Nairobi 
Town  Hall,  which  will  be  completed   early  in  December. 

An  entrance  fee  of  Rs.  2  will  be  charged  on  each  exhibit,  and  all  exhibitors 
will  be  entitled  to  free  admission  to  the  exhibition.  Admission  to  the  hall 
one  rupee. 

Further  details  and  prize  lists  will  be  published  later. 

Will  intending  exhibitors  please  address  the   undersigned, 

Nairobi,  October  16th,  1903.  John  Ainsworth. 

Mr.  J.  JB.  Ainsworth,  our  energetic  Sub-Collector  and  Joint  Magistrate,, 
goes  home  on  his  first  furlough,  now  considerably  overdue,  next  May. 

The  Collector's  Office  here  is  fast  assuming  a  busy  appearance.  The 
one  official  is,  by  virtue  of  the  several  offices  he  tills,  at  once  District  Adminis- 
trative Officer,  Assistant  Judge,  P.W.  Officer,  Jail  Officer,  Police  Superin- 
tendent, etc.,   and  fills  half-a-dozen  other  billets  besides. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 


April  1st  to  Juxk  30th,  190:?. 


The  642nd  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
April  7th,  1903,  at  7-30  p.m.  In  the  chair.  Rev.  S.  A.  Steixthai., 
7.R.(x.S. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  Harry  Nuttall,  J.P., 
F.R.G.S.,  apologising  for  his   absence. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  Iliff  announcing  the  sudden  death  of  Captain 
Charles  Iliff,  at  Brisbane.  The  Chairman  moved  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sorrow  of  the  Society,  and  directed  same  to  be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Iliff. 
The  resolution  was  carried. 

The  following  letter  and  communication  (with  photographs  and  Chinese 
visitin?  and  invitation  cards)  were  read  by  the  Chairman: — 

Government  University,  Tai  Yuan  fu, 

Shansi,  North  China,  February  2nd,  1903. 

My  dear  Mr.  Sowerbutts, — Many  thanks  for  the  last  lot  of  letters  received 
from  yourself,  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Snaddon;  it  is  very  kind  of  you  all,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  letters  in  this  far  country  are  welcome.  I  send  you 
a  short  paper,  which  I  hope  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  though,  it  may  not 
contain  much  that  is  new.  One  thing  I  have  learnt  out  here  is  the  fact 
that  the  one  and  most  important  thing  is  to  be  able  to  speak  Chinese. 
Apart  from  Missionaries,  Customs  people,  and  the  Consuls  the  people  who 
■can  speak  Chinese  are  exceedingly  few,  and  the  nation  which  adopts  some 
system  whereby  her  business  representatives  can  learn  Chinese  will,  I  am 
sure,  reap  a  very  big  reward.  I  personally  am  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  a  kind  of  college,  where  all  the  young  business  men  coming 
out  could  ppenc*.  a  couple  of  years  or  so  in  the  study  of  the  language,  and 
also  gain  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  character.  Such  a  course  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  only  one  which  can  meet  with  any  success;  it  would  do  no  harm. 
if  a  good  many  of  those  who  have  a  large  Chinese  trade  were  to  come  out 
la  the  same  way,  even  though  their  intention  was  to  go  back  home,  for 
they  would  know  so  much  better  what  was  wanted. 

This  is  the  Chinese  New  Year  season,  and  for  the  last  twelve  days 
feasting,  letting  off  of  crackers,  and  the  paying  of  visits  have  been  the  order 
of  the  d:xj.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  up  to  the  present  our  college 
has  OHcn  a  splendid  success,  and  though  we  have  got  our  full  number  of 
students  C200)  we  have  had  a  great  number  of  applications,  not  only  from 
Shansi  men,  but  from  men  from  other  provinces,  and  we  are  making 
arrangements   by   which  30  of  these  outside  men   can  come    in;    our   men 
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assure  na  thai  we  have  got  the  best  college  in  Cliina,  and  two  of  onr  men 
who  went  up  to  Peking  Univeraity  hnve  written  aHlring  to  come  back. 

la  addition,  extension  lectnrea  on  law,  histo:;,  and  geograpliy  are  being 
given  to  expectant  officials  who  are  resident  here,  and  the  wires  o(  the  two 
married  memtters  of  oui  staff  have  opened  a  giils'  school,  which,  however, 
unfottnnately,  consiats  of  over  30  boya,  and  no  giils;  the;  promised  to 
.■■end  the  girls,  and  asked  if  one  or  two  boya  might  come  as  well,  with  the 
abovB  lesuit.     So  you  will  see  that  onr  ataff  is  working  energetically. 

However,  I  think  that  onr  moat  remarkable  work  haa  been  amongat  the 
high  officiala.  The  late  Qoveruor,  now  Viceroy  of  Szei'huan,  became  more 
friendly  day  by  day,  and  we  were  sorry  to  see  him  go.  The  new  temporary 
Qovemor,  Chao  Brh  S§n,  whoac  card  and  photo  (taken,  developed,  and 
printed  by  myself)  I  have  the  pleaaure  of  sending  yon,  came  np  with  a  bad 
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Kpntation,  but  be  saw  our  work,  was  converted,  and  has  helped  us  in  every 
way.  A  man  of  the  highest  literary  rank,  no  ono  has  been  more  trenchant 
in  bis  criticisms  of  Chinese  learning,  and  his  addresses  to  the  students 
hare  been  simply  splendid.  He  has  honoured  us  in  every  way,  and  has 
aotnallf  visited  our  ladies.  Now  comes  the  bad  news  that  lie  has  been. 
made  Governor  of  Hnnan.  I  do  not  think  the  Powers  will  let  the  new 
Oovemor  come,  aa  he  has  a  bad  reputation;  but  we  hope  for  the  best,  and 
Chao  shonid  do  great  good  in  the  bitterly  anti'foreign  province  of  Hunan. 

I  am  afraid  I  must  close  with  best  wishes  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Sower- 
butts,  Uessra.  Heed,  Harper,  Nnttall,  Smith,  Snaddcn,  etc.,  etc.,  your 
loving  friend,  Bobebt  W.  Swallow. 
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Government  UnireiBity,  Tai  Yuan  fn, 

Sbansi,  North  China,  March  7th,  1903. 

My  dear  Mr.  Sowprbntta  and  fellow  members  ot  the  Manchester  Geographical 
Society, — 
The  bolidajs  of  the  Chinese  New  Tear  have  eiven  me  a  Utile  mncb- 
desired  leisure,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conduBion  that  one  of  mj  duties  at 
the  picst:nt  time  is  to  remember  mj  obli^tions  as  a  member  of  tlie  Uui- 
cheatcr  Qcograpbical  Society,  and  to  send  some  sort  of  eommnnicatioii  to  yon. 


My  ehief  difficulty  has  been  in  decidinf;  what  to  choose  for  a  aabjcct, 
and,  after  some  heeitiation,  I  have  come  to  the  conclanon  that  yoD  mi|;bt 
be  interested  in  a  short  paper  which  gives  in  a  general  outline  the  tastes 
and  inclinations  of  the  Chinese,  and  especially  those  in  the  North  of  China, 
in  10  far  as  they  are  lilcely  to  affect  and  influence  torei^  trade. 

It  ia  not  my  intention  to  attcmftt  a  weighty  review,  based  on  tlie  poasi- 
biUlies  itt  a  fnturc  when  China  wUI  endeavonr  to  take  her  stand  amon^ 
the  nations  of  the  world  and  strenuously  strive  to  'develop  her  unrivalled 
natural  and  mineral  resources.  Such  an  attempt  is  beyond  one  who  for 
some  time  has  lived  in  an  ancient  Chinese  city,  far  away  from  the  roab 
and  whirl  of  civilisation,  and  who  almost  every  day  eomes  into  contact 
with  those  forces  of  conservatism  and  ignorance  which  have  stifled  ao  msi^ 
efforts  at  reform,  and   at  times  make  the  stoutest  enthusiast  despair. 
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The  brave,  heroic  effort  of  tlie  Emperoi  £waitg  Hau  and  his  valiant 
henchman,  Kanf;  IT  Wei,  which  Bouf^ht  in  a  few  memorable  ireeka  of  the 
7e*r  180S  to  revolatioiiiK  thia  great  empire,  failed  partly  became  it  sought 
to  do  too  mnch,  and  now  tlie  trae  friend  of  China  is  fain  to  mDimur  with 
the  Chinaman,  "  Hau,  man  di,"  "  Man.,  man  di,'  or  elowlj,  bIowIt-.  Mj 
object  is  rather  to  show  what  will  take  place,  and  what  is  taking  place 
erery  day,  without  the  aid  of  any  great  social  revolution,  and  which,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  great  national  catastrophe  such  as  the  Boxer  movement 
of  190(>,  mnjt  go  on  nntil  it  becomes  a  mighty  force  in  the  destiny  of  China. 
What  I  refec  to  is  the  giadval  awakening  in  the  Cbisese  mind  that  there 
is  Bometfaing  in  the  foreigner  and  hia  methods  after  all,  and  that  it  is 
neceaaary  for  them  to  try  and  discover  the  secret  of  his  sncceaa,  and,  if 
possible,  to  try  and  assimilate  it.  The  result  is  a  marked  difference  in  his 
estimation  of  foreigners,  and  a  willingness  to  buy  foreign  things. 


PAolo,  K.  IK.  EtgolIdM,  B.Sc. 

Troopi  modelled  if  to  tb«  foreign  fuhlon  lurnlng  drill,  &ud  tin  Ceniuui  goose  tUp, 
Tal-Vuen  lu  Collage  Will  In  bukgrmind. 

Lest  I  may  be  accused  of  taking  a  ton  optimiatic  view  of  what  may  be 
done,  I  will  take  as  my  standard  a  city  whicb  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  be  called  pro-for^igii  in  its  tendencies;  and  when  I  describe 
what  is  taking  place  there  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  tho  great 
majority  of  the  towns  of  North  China  offer  a  better  market  for  foreign 
goods  tiian  this  one.  Setting  aside  Peldng  and  Tientsin,  in  no  place  did 
the  Boxer  movement  burst  with  greater  fury  than  in  the  ci%'  in  queEtiou, 
for  tbere  the  evil  genius  of  the  whole  movement  lived,  and  the  work  of 
deetmction  was  directed  by  him  in  person.  Every  foreigner  in  the  district, 
whether  man,  woman,  or  child,  was  massacred  in  cold  blood,  and  thousands 
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of  native  Christian r  were  slaugrhtered.  Anyone  who  possessed  a  foreign 
article  was  obliged  to  hide  it,  for  if  discovered  his  life  was  not  worth  a 
moment's  purchase.  The  foreign  stores  were  looted  and  destaroyed,  and 
so  far  did  the  spirit  of  vengeance  pursue  its  victims  that  even  the  makers 
of  matches  after  the  foreign  pattern  were  put  to  death.  To-day  in  this 
very  same  city  there  is  a  large  covercd-in  market  or  arcade  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  the  sale  of  foreign-made  articles,  and  just  lately  several  other 
shops  have  been  opened,  which  not  only  sell  foreign  goods,  but,  more 
wonderful  still,  have  only  one  price  for  their  goods,  and  so  they  do  away 
with  the  interminable  bargaining  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  native 
places  of  business.  This  place  now  supports  a  newspaper,  which  is  upheld 
by  official  patronage,  and  nothing  is  so  fashionable  as  the  knowledge  of  a 
few  English  words;  and  the  giving  of  an  entertainment  in  foreign  style. 

The  writer  was  recently  at  a  dinner  where  the  guests  were  men  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  everything  was  in  foreign  style,  even  to  Worcestershire 
sauce.  Ab  I  have  gone  about  I  have  been  at  special  trouble  to  see  what 
of  our  things  are  most  appreciated  by  the  Chinese,  and  also  to  discover 
how  they  could  be  made  more  attractive  and  popular.  We  naturally  first 
look  at  those  goods  or  articles  which  the  Chinese  do  not  or  cannot  manu- 
facture, but  which  supply  a  long-felt  need,  and  are  soon  appreciated  by 
them.  Just  as  telegraphs  and  railways  have  become  indispensable  in  those 
places  which  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  them,  so  the  average  China- 
man at  once  discovers  that  a  watch  is  a  most  useful  thing,  and  his  ambition 
is  to  possess  one.  All  the  shops  which  sell  foreign-made  articles  have  a 
large  stock  of  watches  and  clocks,  all  of  the  gaudiest  x>attem,  and  full  of 
peculiar  contrivances  intended  to  catch  the  fancy  of  the  Chinaman.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  eager  purchaser  soon  meets  with  disappointment, 
for  he  does  not  know  how  to  manage  the  watch  properly,  and  it  gets  out  of 
order.  There  is  certainly  a  market  for  a  cheap,  reliable  watch,  which,  how- 
ever, should  be  in  a  case,  accompanied  by  a  paper,  saying  in  Chinese  that 
the  great  essential  of  a  watch  is  that  it  should  be  well  and  carefully  made, 
and  that  in  this  #ase  reliability  has  been  substituted  for  gaudiness;  there 
should  also  be  full  instructions  as  to  how  the  watch  is  to  bo  wound  up,  in 
addition  to  a  warning  against  meddling  with  the  hands  or  works.  There 
is  no  keener  judge  of  the  quality  or  value  of  an  article  than  a  Chinaman, 
and  though  gaudiness  may  attract  him,  he  would,  without  doubt,  finally 
favour  the  watch  which  was  recommended  in  the  manner  I  have  described. 
Another  article  much  appreciated  by  the  Chinese  is  a  pocket  knife,  and,  in 
fact,  almost  any  kind  of  knife  will  find  a  sale.  Here,  again,  the  special 
conditions  of  the  trade  should  be  understood,  and,  amongst  other  things, 
a  button  hook  is  quite  an  unnecessary  addition  to  a  knife. 

What  perhaps  has  surprised  me  most  in  my  intercourse  with  the  Chinese 
has  been  the  great  fondness  they  have  manifested  for  cigarettes,  and  large 
numbers  of  them  have  become  smokers  of  foreign  cigarettes.  Most  of  the 
cigarettes  I  have  seen  for  sale  have  been  of  a  very  cheap  and  nasty 
kind,  and  there  is  a  splendid  opening  for  the  sale  of  them  in  this  countzy. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  holder  or  mouthpiece  should  accompairf 
every  packet,  or  otherwise  the  Chinese  will  not  care  to  smoke,  and  all  the 
writing  on  the  packet,  such  as  the  name,  advertisement,  etc.,  should  be  in 
Chinese.  There  is  also  a  demand  for  the  better  classes  of  cigarettes,  and 
also  a  limited  demand  for  cigars,  while  cigarette  holders,  especially  of  a 
gaudy  design,  find  a  ready  sale. 
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I  now  come  to  discuss  articles  intended  for  what,  to  a  Chinaman,  is  the 
dearest  and  most  pampered  part  of  his  body,  namely,  his  stomach,  and 
here  again  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  foreign  merchant.  The 
giving  of  feasts  and  the  sending  of  presents  form  a  very  important  part  of 
the  life  of  a  Chinaman,  and,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  fashion  to 
give  feasts  in  foreign  style,  there  are  many  foreign  things  which  have 
come  into  great  favour. 

Almost  every  Chinaman  of  any  standing  has  a  fondness  for  foreign  wines, 
and  there  is  an  enormous  sale  of  champagnes  and  other  beverages,  chiefly, 
however,  in  the  shape  of  cheap  substitutes  manufactured  in  Japan.  Coffee, 
however,  and  also  cocoa  are  very  much  appreciated,  and  these  cause  a 
demand  for  preserved  milk,  for  very  little  natural  milk,  is  used  in  China. 
Meat  extracts  are  also  popular,  and  the  power  of  advertisement  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  incident:  A  very  high  Chinese  official  showed 
U8  two  bottles  of  extract  of  beef,  one  English  and  the  other  American,  and 
he  asked  us  which  was  the  better.  We  did  not  have  any  special  knowledge 
on  the  point,  but  told  him  that  one  had  on  it  a  guarantee  for  a  large  sum 
of  money  that  so  many  pounds  of  nourishment  were  contained  in  it,  while 
the  other  was  not  guaranteed  in  this  manner,  and  he  at  once  decided  in 
future  to  buy  the  one  advertised  in  the  above  manner.  Had  the  advertise- 
ment been  in  Chinese  it  would  no  doubt  have  increased  the  sale  of  the 
extract  very  much.  Biscuits,  especially  fancy  ones  in  small  ornamented 
boxes,  are  very  useful  as  presents,  and  tinned  fruits  enjoy  an  undoubted 
popularity.  This  is  but  a  list  of  the  things  which  come  to  my  mind  as  I 
write,  and  is  by  no  means  exhaustive. 

Drugs  are  certain  to  find  a  ready  sale,  for  the  Chinese  arc  great  medicine 
takers,  and  the  present  belief  in  the  efficiacy  of  all  things  foreign  will  no 
doubt  prove  a  strong  advertisement  for  foreign  medicines.  A  curious 
incident  came  under  my  notice  a  few  days  ago,  which  goes  to  prove  what 
I  have  just  said.  Our  gatekeeper  had  partakou  too  liberally  at  a  feast,  and 
was  suffering  from  indigestion.  He  brought  me  two  bottles  which  a  friend 
had  given  him,  and  as  they  contained  coloured  liquids,  and  were  of  foreign 
make  he  wae  assured  they  would  quickly  cu^'e  him.  It  was  fortunate  for 
him  that  he  came  to  me,  for  one  contained  some  patent  developer  for  photo- 
graphs, and  the  other  was  some  extract  of  lemons  used  for  cooking  purposes. 
Here  I  may  add  that  coloured  medicines  have  a  much  greater  chance  of  a 
sale  than  colourless  ones,  and  I  noticed  that  some  bottles  of  glycerine  in 
one  of  the  foreign  stores  contained  potassium  permanganate  as  colouring 
matter.  Cod-liver  oil  is  also  very  much  liked  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  kind- 
hearted  missionary  doctor  finds  to  his  surprise  that  his  patients  are  prone 
to  drink  large  quantities  of  it  unless  he  is  careful.  I  here  repeat  what  I 
consider  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  all  the  advertisements  and 
directions  should  be  in  Chinese,  or  else  they  are  practically  worthless. 

Coming  now  to  miscellaneous  articles,  certain  leather  goods,  such  as 
purses  and  small  handbags  are  sold  in  considerable  numbers,  while  gaudy 
jewellery,  toys  (especially  of  the  mechanical  kind),  enamelled  plates,  and 
bowls,  lamps  of  all  kinds  are  but  a  few  of  the  articles  sold  in  every  city  in 
North  China.  I  have  purposely  left  out  all  reference  to  the  cotton  and 
engineering  trades,  as  that  is  more  especially  a  matter  for  experts,  and  any 
suggestions  for  developments  can  only  come  from  those  who  are  specially 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject.  However,  I  would  add  that  towels  and 
cotton  handkerchiefs  are  in  very  great  demand;  and  I  feel  sure  that  woollen 
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iindercJothiDg  aiid  g'lnvcs  iirc  two  artidss  which  will  bi>  largely  Bought  after 
in  the  immediate  future. 

I  have  uliuo^t  fcrgotteti  certain  articles  for  tlit'  toilet,  such' as  scents,  soap, 
tootb  brashes  and  powder,  and  small  mirrors,  all  of  which  are  readilj 
bou|;ht  by  the  Chinese.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  aa  idea  of  the  bIdw 
bat  steady  change  which  is  comiug  over  the  country,  and  there  only 
remains  for  uie  to  add  n  few  words,  the  value  of  which  is  known  *nd 
admitted  by  all.  and  yet   I  feel  that  they  cannot  be  repeated  too  often. 


n  CblM 
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It  is  that  we  should  adapt  ourselves  to  the  methoda  which  the  times 
demsDd,  and  try  to  meet  the  tastes  and  desires  of  the  Chinese,  instead  of 
waiting  for  them  to  come  up  to  out  standard.  .411  advettisoinentB  and 
catalogues  should  be  ia  Cbinesc,  and  though  the  men  who  are  quali&ed 
to  help  in  such  a  way  arc  very  few,  yet  they  must  be  sought  out,  and  if  there 
are  not  BufficioiiC  of  them  then  we  must  train  up  men  of  onr  own. 

It  ie  alinOAt  appalling'  to  think  of  the  small  uumber  of  bnsinees  men 
out    here    who    can    speult    Chinese.       The   consequence    ia    that    the   chief 
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bunness  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  compradore,  and  important  details  are 
discussed  in  that  abominable  and  utterly  inadequate  lingco  known  as  "pidgin 
English."  My  ideal  is  that  all  those  firms  who  have  interests  in  China,  or 
who  hope  to  have  interests  out  here,  should  maintain  an  establishment  in 
this  country  whereby  their  representatives  can  be  sent  for  a  period  of  about 
two  years  so  that  they  may  get  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  be 
able  to  read  a  little  of  the  character,  in  addition  to  becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country.  These  men 
should  not  be  sent  to  Shanghai  or  Tientsin,  but  to  some  place  further  inland, 
where  the  real  conditions  of  Chinese  life  can  be  seen,  and  where  they  can 
hear  nothing  else  but  Chinese.  A  young  gentleman  in  the  Government 
service  told  me  quite  recently  that  it  was  much  harder  to  learn  Chinese  in 
Peking  than  at  some  place  away  from  European  influence. 

I  will  fend  up  by  saying  that  I  shall  be  quite  willing  to  do  my  best  to* 
answer  any  inquiries  on  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  paper,  and  though 
my  acquaintance  with  Chinese  is  very  limited  owing  to  the  short  time  I 
have  been  out  here,  yet  I  may  be  able  to  help,  as  near  at  hand  I  have 
colleagues  who  possess  a  close  and  intimate  knowledg^e  of  the  country. 

I  feel  here  I  must  close  with  best  wishes  for  the  futuro  of  the  Manchester 
Geographical  Society  and  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Manchester. 

I  remain,  your  humble  servant, 

RoBEBT  W.  Swallow. 

The  SscRETABY  addressed  the  Society  on  ''  The  Yolcanic  Eruptions  in 
the  West  Indies,  particularly  the  recent  eruptions  in  Martinique  and  St. 
Yincent,"  illustrating  his  address  with  about  80  lantern  slides  obtained  from 
American,  French,  Belgian,  and  German  sources.  These  slides  exhibited 
very  graphically  the  condition  of  the  islands  both  before  and  after  the 
eruptions. 

Mr.  Kalisch,  who  was  in  the  islands  during  the  disaster,  and  who  had 
taken  a  number  of  photographs,  allowed  them  to  be  exhibited,  and  gave 
an  explanation  of  them. 

Mr.  J.  HowABD  Bred  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary,  to  Mr. 
Kalisch,  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Swallow,  B.Sc,  and  to  tho  Chairman.  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  John  B.  Smith,  and  carried. 

The  Secretaby  responded. 


The  643rd  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
April  28th,  1903,  at  6  p.m.  In  the  chair,  Mr.  Harry  Nuttall,  J. P., 
P.B.G.S. 

At  6  o'clock  the  Chairman,  Vice-chairman,  and  other  members  of  the 
Council  received  the  members  in  the  Library,  after  which  refreshments 
were  served  in  the  Members'  Boom. 

At  7  p.m.  the  Secbetaby  gave  a  short  address  on  "  Three  British  Poets — 
Cowper,  Lamb,  and  Falconer,"  and  exhibited  lantern  slides  illustrating 
the  topography  of  their  poems,  after  which  a  selection  of  music  was  given 
by  Miss  K.  Smith,  Miss  Willoughby,  and  Miss  Martin,  and  Messrs.  James 
Hindle,  L.B.A.M.,  J.  H.  Lewis,  B.  Stewart,  and  others. 

At  the  close  of  a  veiy  interesting  meeting  Mr.  John  Snaddon  moved 
a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  those  who  had  assisted  during  the  evening. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 
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The  C44th  Mectingr  of  tlie  Society  wa«  held  at  the  Simpson  Cafe,  Chapel 
Walks,  on  Wednesday,  May  13th,  1903,  at  6  p.m.  In  the  chair,  Mr.  Habbt 
NUTTALL,  J.P.,   F.B.G.S. 

A  dinner  was  given  by  the  Society  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Kennedy.  F.R.G.S.,  in 
celebration  of  his  retnm  from  a  two  years*  travel  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Japan,  China,  India,    Australia,  New   Zealand,   and  Egypt. 

After  the  iisnal  ]oyal  toasts,  the  A'icc- Chairman.  Mr.  Nuttall, 
proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 

In  response  to  the  toast  Mr.  Kennedy  gave  a  summary  of  his  wander- 
ings. His  speech  was  somewhat  lengthy,  but  was  very  interesting,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  address  the  Chairman,  the  Bev.  S.  A.  Steinthal,  Mr.  J. 
Howard  Beed.  the  Secretary,  and  others  made  appropriate  remarks  on  Mr. 
Kennedy's  address. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried  to  Mr.  Kennedy 
for  his  interesting  address. 

Mr.  Kennedy  responded  with  a  few  words  of  thanks,  and  the  meeting 
closed  at  11  o'clock. 

Taken  from  Manchester  City  News,  Saturday,  May  16th,  1903:— 

A    TWO    years'    tour    OF    THE    WORLD. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Kennedy,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  two  years'  tour  of  the 
world,  was  on  Wednesday  evening  the  guest  of  his  fellow-members  of  the 
Manchester  Geographical  Society  at  a  complimentary  dinner  in  the  Simpson 
Cafe,  Chapel  Walks. 

Mr.  Harry  Nuttall,  who  presided,  in  welcoming  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
proposing  his  health,  explained  that  his  experiences  would  later  be  given 
in  the  form  of  lectures,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  from  photog^phs  taken 
on  his  travels.  For  some  years  Mr.  Kennedy  conducted  a  commercial 
journal  in  this  city,  and  was  well  known  in  London  as  a  literary  man.  Mr. 
Nuttall  ended  by  expressing  the  earnest  intention  of  the  Geographical 
Society  to  try  and  ensure  the  inclusion  of  commercial  geography  among 
the  subjects  taken  up  in  the  forthcoming  Faculty  of  Commerce  at  Owens 
College. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his  response,  said  he  feared  the  Chairman's  remarks 
had  raised  exaggerated  expectations.Although  his  joumeyings  had  extended 
over  more  than  two  years  and  taken  him  into  five  continents,  he  was  after 
all  only  a  globe-trotter,  and  could  hardly  expect  to  tell  much  that  waa  new 
to  a  gathering  of  experts  in  geography.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had 
everywhere  found  his  connection  with  the  Geographical  Society  of  service, 
and  the  letters  of  introduction  from  their  dear  friond,  Mr.  Sowerbutts,  whose 
name  was  revered  wherever  the  letters  were  presented,  were  not  infrequently 
of  value  in  the  way  of  unlocking  sources  of  information  that  might  not 
otherwise  have  been  so  readily  accessible.  Mr.  Kennedy  proceeded  to  chat 
informally  of  various  matters  which  had  interested  him  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  China,  Japan,  and  India.  He  was  impressed  by  the  pro- 
vision which  the  United  States  makes  for  its  discharged  soldiers,  for  whom 
a  home  is  provided  at  Washington.  There  is  accommodation  for  eight 
hundred  men  at  this  home,  and  every  soldier  honourably  discharged  is 
entitled  to  its  benefits.  The  inmates  wear  no  uniform,  and  each  man  has 
a  dollar  per  month  as  pocket-money.  Such  of  them  a«  care  to  perform 
certain  light  work  are  paid  an  additional  thirty  cents  a  day,  and  all  of  them 
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receive  boai;d  and  lodgings.  At  Pittsburg  lie  had  a  glimpse  of  the  enormous 
steel  works  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  where  there  are 
17>000  employes.  Subordinate  companies,  included  in  the  great  under- 
taking, own  a  thousand  miles  of  railway  and  a  fleet  of  125  ships,  which  bring 
ore  from  the  mines  situated  on  Lake  Superior.  Among  the  marvels  of 
Chicago,  which  he  considered  the  most  wonderful  city  in  the  world,  was 
Halst^ad  Street,  which  was  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  could  bo  traversed 
from  end  to  end,  by  electric  tramcar,  for  ten  cents.  Passing  on  to  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Kennedy  found  cause  for  enthusiastic  praise  of  San  Francisco, 
the  climate  being  delightful.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  street  life  there  was 
a  system  in  vogue  for  "  comprehending  all  vagrom  "  dogs.  Officials  paraded 
the  thoroughfares  of  each  ward,  driving  a  box-van  upon  which,  in  addition 
to  the  driver,  sat  two  men  armed  with  long-handled  nets  of  strong  con- 
struction, but  similar  in  shape  to  those  used  for  catching  butterflies.  When 
a  wandering  dog  came  in  sight  these  men  jumped  down,  captured  the 
unfortunate  animal,  and  placed  him  in  the  wagon.  If  not  claimed  in  three 
or  four  days  he  would  be  destroyed.  The  wretched  condition  of  the  people 
in  China  and  Japan  made-  Mr.  Kennedy  wonder  how  they  could  pay  their 
taxes.  If  Japan  built  a  fleet  it  would  never  be  able  to  carry  on  a  war, 
he  considered,  for  the  people  could  never  afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  Eli  Sowehbtjtts,  the  Secretary,  afterwards  proposed  the  health 
of  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal,  President  of  the  Society,  and  observed  that  when 
the  Society  began,  nineteen  years  ago,  its  travelled  members  could  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands.  Now  there  were  several  hundreds. 
He  hoped  many  members  would  accept  the  invitation  to  become  the  guests 
of  the  United  States  next  May  at  the  National  Geographical  Conference. 
Nine  or  ten  members  had  already  put  down  their  names. 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal,  in  replying,  said  that  when  he  had  been 
travelling  he  found  the  name  of  Mr.  Sowcrbutts  known  and  respected  as 
Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Society.  As  to  the  value  of  the  Society's  work 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  he  especially  commended  the  work  of  the 
Yictorians  who  had  done  so  much  to  spread  interest  in  geography  round 
about  Manchester. 


The  64r5th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Middletou  on  Saturday, 
May  23rd,  1903.     In  the  chair,   Mr.  John  R.  Smith. 

A  number  of  members  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Middleton  by  the 
electric  car.  On  arriving  at  Middleton  the  members  were  received  by  the 
President,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  Committee  of  the  Middleton  Literary  and 
Scientific  Society,  who  conducted  the  members  to  the  Cemetery  and  to  the 
Sam  Bamford's  Monument,  after  which  the  members  visited  the  Old  Church, 
where  they  were  received  and  shown  round  the  Church  by  Mr.  Dean.  After 
showing  the  members  the  Flodden  Window,  the  flag  used  on  Flodden  Field, 
the  Norman  Arch,  and  the  Parish  Register,  which  dates  from  the  year 
1541  to  1603,  Mr.  Dean  conducted  them  to  the  Rectory,  where  he  showed 
them  (by  permission  of  the  Rector)  the  magnificent  carvings  in  'the  Dining 
Hall.  The  members,  by  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Hopwood,  then  visited 
Hopwood  Park  and  greenhouses,  after  which  the  party  returned  by  electric 
car  to  the  Middleton  and  Tonge  Industrial  Co-operative  Society's  Hall^ 
Long  Street,  where  tea  was  provided. 
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After  tea  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Middloton  laterair  and  Scientific 
Society  for  so  kindly  receiving'  the  party,  condnctin?  them,  and  making  all 
the  arrangements,  and  to  Mr.  Dean  for  conducting  round  and  expUining^ 
to  the  members  the  various  points  of  interest  in  the  Church  and  Rectory. 
yms  moved  by  the  Secbetabt,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Mabtiic,  and 
supported  by  Messrs.  lEL.  Stewart,  J.  H.  Bentlcy,  and  C.  H.  Stott,  and 
carried. 

The  President  and  Ho2t.  Secbetart  of  the  Literary  Society  responded, 
and  invited  the  members  to  visit  Middleton  again. 

The  Secbetabt  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  TValkeb  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanka  to  the  Co-operative  Society  for  catering  for  the  members,  which 
was  carried. 

During  the  votes  of  thanks  reference  was  made  to  the  beautiful  country 
lying  between  Harpurhey  and  Middleton,  which  was  a  surprise  to  many  of 
the  members,  and  a  delight  to  all. 

A  photograph  was  taken  of  the  party  at  the  Church,  and  the  Middleton 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society  have  very  kindly  presented  a  copy,  which 
has  been  framed  and  hung  up  in  the  members'  room. 

The  following  account  of  the  visit  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Stott,  a 
member  of  the  Society,  to  the  Middleton  Standard,  May  30tb,  1903:  — 

A   VISIT  TO   MIDDLETON. 

For  the  second  time  within  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  members 
of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society  on  Saturday  paid  a  visit  to  Middle- 
ton.  It  had  been  intended  that  this  second  visit  should  take  place  last 
year,  but  although  sixty  members  of  the  society  had  sent  their  names  to 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Eli  Sowerbutts,  the  visit  was  deferred  owing  to  the  non- 
completion  by  the  Manchester  Corporation  of  the  electric  tramway  route. 
This  year  arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  Corporation  to  proWde 
a  special  tram  car,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  members  took  tickets  before 
a  fixed  date,  but  as  the  charming  weather  of  the  previous  few  days  had  not 
up  to  the  fixed  date  made  any  indications  of  appearing,  members  were 
deterred  from  again  sending  in  their  names.  Ordinary  cars  had  therefore 
to  be  utilised.  The  members  met  in  the  city  at  the  well-known  and  always 
crowded  tramcar  terminus  at  the  comer  of  High  Street.  Those  who  rode  on  the 
outside  of  the  cars  would  notice,  we  conclude,  that  all  the  members  of  a  society 
like  the  Manchester  Geographical  arc  very  observant  creatures,  who  did 
not  fail  to  recognise  the  many  city  improvements  that .  have  been  and 
are  being  made.  Smithfield,  or  what  is  better  known  as  Shudehill  Market, 
is  continuously  being  enlarged.  Shudehill  proper  has  not  only  been  widened, 
but  superior  shops  have  been  built.  North  Manchester,  to  those  who  hare 
not  visited  it  during  several  years  past,  would  not  now  be  readily  recognised. 
Rochdale  Road  is  being  widened  throughout.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
attractive  to  be  seen  in  the  buildings,  but  let  us  hope  that  those  that  have 
been  pulled  down  will  not  only  add  to  the  widening  of  the  road,  but  that 
the  empty  space  that  is  to  be  again  built  upon  will  be  utilised  for  better 
structures.  As  one  of  the  absent  visitors  of  a  few  years  to  this  part  of  the 
city,  we  were  struck  by  the  crowds  everywhere— crowded  tram  cars,  crowded 
streets.  Those  who  want  to  see  operatives,  manual  operatives,  operatives 
of  many,  very  many  occupations,  operatives  who  have  to  work  hard  and 
to  spend  all  they  earn  for  their  daily  bread,  and  in  many  cases  have   to 
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suffer  wlien  work  ceases,  perhaps  for  a  siugple  day,  should  walk  or  ride 
through  this  district.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  houses  and  shops, 
without  a  break,  until  Queen's  Park  is  reached,  and  then  houses  and  shops 
'beyond  until  Boggart  Clough  comes  into  sight,  with  its  arboreal  display, 
lawn  tennis  courts,  etc.,  which  make  the  outside  tramcar  rider,  the  real 
city  man,  anxious  to  descend  and  break  his  journey  in  order  to  have  a 
perambulation  in   this  charming  park. 

We  liow  on  our  journey  to  Middleton  see  that  we  have  entered  a  rural 
district,  but  are  very  much  struck  b^  the  absence  of  trees.  We  have, 
however,  left  town  life,  town  houses,  town  people,  and  town  operatives. 
The  city  has  been  left,  and  with  it  the  city  riders.  We  left  High  Street 
with  an  overcrowded  car.  When  we  had  passed  Boggart  Hole  Clough  the 
•outside  riders,  or,  as  Parisians  would  say,  those  on  Timperial,  had  been 
reduced  to  nine.  We  were  told  that  members  of  the  Middleton  Literary 
and  Scientific  Society  would  meet  the  members  of  the  Geographical,  and 
guide  them  "  to  various  points  of  interest  in  that  ancient  and  interesting 
Lancasliire  town.'*  The  members  of  the  Middleton  Society  we  found  were 
very  pleased  to  meet  us.  The  pleasure,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  reciprocal. 
Middleton  Cemetery  was  first  visited.  The  attraction  here  was  the  Bam- 
ford  monument,  an  obelisk,  on  the  front  of  the  base  of  which  appears  a 
facial  expression  of  the  deceased,  and  on  the  back  of  the  base  the  simple 
iinnouncement :  — 

**  Samuel   Bamfobd, 

Boin   28th   Fctruary,    1788, 

Died  13th  March,  1872." 

On  another  side  are  the  words:  — 

*'  Erected  by  public  subscription  in  this  his  native  town,  1877. 
Bamford  was  a  reformer  when  to  be  so  was  unsafe,  and  he  suffered 
for  his  faith. — John   Bhiuht." 

On  the  fourth  side  are  the  words: — 

"  An  early  advocate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  free  trade,  and 
Parliamentary  reform,  author  of  '  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical,' 
and  .other  works,  in   prose   and  verse." 

During  the  inspection  of  the  obelisk,  Mr.  Sowerbutts  delivered  a  very 
interesting  and  very  amusing  address,  in  which  he  referred  to  najnes,  but 
although  he  said  that  he  could  not  explain  all,  he  knew  that  Stott  meant 
a  cow.  After  leaving  the  cemetery,  which  adjoins  the  church,  and  before 
entering  the  ecclesiastical  structure,  the  now  united  societies  were  photo- 
graphed in  a  group.  In  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  this,  the  parish  church 
of  Middleton,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  we  read  that  it  **  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  the  county  of  Lancashire,  and  second  to  none  for  its  historical 
interest."  The  western  arch  is  Norman  work  of  about  the  year  1120,  the 
pillars  probably  being  still  in  the  same  condition  as  they  were  left  by  the 
axes  of  the  masons.  The  arch,  once  a  semi-circle,  has  been  rebuilt  in  a 
pointed  style  to  suit  architecture  of  a  later  date,  and  the  Norman  mould- 
ings were  put  in  almost  at  haphazard.  Other  remains  of  similar  work  arc 
to  be  seen  in  the  arch  over  the  pulpit,  and  stones  carved  with  diaper  pattern 
are  built  into  the  north  wall  of  the  nave.  The  earliest  mention  of  any  rector 
yet  found  occurs  in  a  deed  of  the  12th  century,  in  which  a  Boger  de 
Middleton    made  a    g^nt  of  the    manor  for    an    annual    consideration   to 
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GeoflErey,  son  of  Robert,  one  of  the  hereditary  Deans  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
Church  of  Whalley.  Among  the  witnesses  is  "  Adam  Priesjt  of  Middleton." 
It  may  be  of  interest  if  we  append  to  this  reference  to  the  very  early 
rectors  that  the  present  rector  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ebenezer  Cleworth, 
M.A.,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Alfred  Butterworth,  J.P.,  of  Oldham.  Mr. 
Cleworth  has  been  the  rector  since  the  year  1888. 

With  such  a  g^ide  a^  the  visitors  had  on  Saturday,  Mr.  John  Dean, 
who  has  not  only  well  studied  this  church  in  every  way,  but  many  others, 
lovers  of  antiquity,  'especially  that  which  is  found  in  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures, would  have  one  of  the  best  guides.  Mr.  Dean  was  not  only  able  to 
answer  almost  any  question  that  was  /'put  to  him  on  Saturday,  but  was 
more  than  willing  to  do  so.  When  we  inquired  who  it  was  that  suggested 
that  the  ancient  flag  which  was  carried  at  the  Battle  of  Flodden  should 
be  placed  in  preservation,  and  which  is  now  hanging  protected  by  two 
pendant  plates  of  glass,  we  were  pleased  to  be  told  that  the  suggestion  was 
that  of  Mr.  Dean  himself,  who  had  much  difficulty  in  preventing  the  remains 
of  the  flag  from  falling  to  pieces.  Apart  from  any  written  records, 
students  of  antiquity  are  able  to  particularise  dates  and  ages.  St.  Leonard*:^ 
is  full  of  ancient  marks. 

Ordinary  mural  brasses  are  here  found,  not  on  the  walls,  but  on  the 
floor.  In  the  manorial  chapel,  in  addition  to  the  flag,  a  helmet,  sword, 
and  spurs,  which  are  supposed  to  be  from  the  battlefield  of  Flodden,  may 
be  seen,  but  placed  considerably  too  high  for  minute  and  close  inspection. 
Those,  however,  who  have  a  desire  to  see  everything  in  this  parish  church 
must  frequently  visit  it.  We  were  glad  to  see  that  since  our  last  visit  the 
parish  register,  which  dates  from  the  year  1541  to  1603,  has  been  well  and 
substantially  bound. 

From  the  church  the  visitors  proceeded  to  the  rectory,  and  were  very 
kindly  allowed  to  walk  through  the  lower  part  of  it,  as  on  the  previous 
visit.  Although  there  was  not  much  time  left,  the  visitors  hurried  by 
tram  car  to  Hopwood.  They  knew  that  the  hall  was  then  closed  to  visitors, 
but  the  walk  through  the  grounds,  vineries,  conservatories,  etc.,  well  repaid 
them  for  the  visit.  The  company  returned  by  tram  car  to  Middleton, 
and  partook  of  a  very  substantial  tea  at  the  Co-operative  Hall,  Long 
Street,  after  which  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  members 
of  the  Literary  Society  for  their  kind  invitation  and;  their  very  kind  atten- 
tion. A  renewed  invitation  was  given,  which  no  doubt  will  in  due  course 
be  willingly  accepted. 


The  646th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library  on  Tuesday, 
May  26th,  1903,  at  3-30  p.m.  In  the  chair,  Mr.  Hi-EUY  Nuttall,  J.P.. 
F.R.G.S. 

Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  introdiured  for  discussion 
"The  Opportunity  of  Manchester"  in  utilising  the  Infirmary  site  for  Free 
Library,  Art  Galleries,  and  Commercial  Museum.  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  the  remarks  of  the  Professor:  — 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 

The  Infirmary   Site. 

In  the  lives  of  cities,  as  in  the  lives  of  men,  opportunities  arise,  never 
to  recur  again,  that  leave  their  impress  on  the  whole  of  the  future.     Such 
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an  opportunity  now  lies  within  the  reach  of  the  civic  rulers  of  Manchester 
if  thej  rise  to  the  level  of  local  patriotism  necessary  for  them  to  ?rasp  it. 
They  are  now  possessed  of  powers  never  before  in  municipal  hands*,  and 
have  to  undertake  new  responsibilities  which  demand  the  highest  qualities 
of  citizenship.  We  are  confident  that  they  will  act,  so  far  as  in  them  lies, 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  future  of  this  city. 

A  great  movement  is  going  on  here  and  in  the  nation   at  large  in  the 
direction  of  raising  the  ideal  of  life.    We  are  becoming  awake  to  the  necessity 

of  placing  the  high<sst  culture  within  the  reach  of  everyone.  We  have 
already  exchanged  academical  isolation  from  affairs  for  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  bring  university  training  into  line  with  the  utilitarian  needs  of  modern 
life.  It  is  now  fully  recog^nised  that  if  our  commercial  position  is  to  be 
maintained  and  enlarged,  the  training  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  must 
be  improved  to  an  equal  or  greater  extent  than  is  already  the  case  with  our 
successful  rivals,  both  American  and  German.  We  must  have  the  best 
possible  appliances  for  teaching.  We  must  teach,  as  far  as  may  be,  from 
the  things  themselves,  as  well  as  from  books,  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own 
imder  the  ever-changing  conditions  of  the  life-struggle.  To  stand  still 
means  failure. 

Manchester  has  taken  a  foremost  place  in  this  general  movement.  The 
Owens  College  grew  into  the  Victoria  University — ^the  first  of  the  new  type 
of  universities — and  has  done  incalculable  service  in  raising  the  standard 
of  education  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Now  that  it  is  more  closely 
linked  with  Manchester  it  will  be  far  more  efficient  in  the  future  than  it 
has  ever  been  in  the  past.  Nor  is  Manchester  less  happy  in  having  the 
machinery  for  teaching  natural  history  fully  equipped  and  in  full  work. 
The  Manchester  Museum,  reorganised  and  maintained  mainly  by  Owens 
College,  with  a  subsidy  from  the  Corporation,  is  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  reference  library,  open  to  all  comers  who  wish  to  study  the  history 
of  the  earth  and  of  plants  and  animals,  first  hand,  from  the  things  them- 
selves. It  is  second  only  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Ken- 
sington in  scope  and  efficiency,  and  is  being  used  by  ever-increasing  numbers 
both  of  students  and  of  the  general  public. 

When  Professor  Huxley  gave  a  public  address  in  Manchester  some  twenty 
years  ago  on  technical  education,  he  said  that  there  was  not  much  to  be 
learned  about  it  in  England,  and  that  Manchester  was  the  best  place  for  a 
new  departure  to  be  made.  Now,  thanks  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, backed  up  by  the  citizens,  the  new  departure  has  been  made  in  the 
founding  of  a  school  of  technology  equipped  with  all  the  newest  appliances, 
and  with  a  staS  of  able  teachers,  so  as  to  cover  the  enormous  field  presented 
by  the  application  of  the  sciences  to  the  mechanical  arts  and  manufactures. 
In  the  possession  of  these  three  institutions  Manchester  is  singularly  for- 
tunate. Between  them  the  higher  education  is  provided  for,  the  study  of 
nature  is  open  to  all,  and  the  technical  arts  are  being  taught  as  they  never 
were   before. 

Beyond  these,  however,  there  remains  an  important  and  hitherto  hardly 
noticed  branch  of  culture  that  can  no  longer  be  ignored  without  great  injury 
to  the  community.  The  study  of  art  as  illustrated  in  the  art  galleries  is 
confined  mainly  to  its  applications  to  painting  and  sculpture,'  and  has  little 
or  no  influence  on  the  people.  The  applications  of  art  to  objects  of  daily 
use — to  stone,  metals,  wood,  pottery,  glass,  and  the  various  fabrics — are 
mostly  excluded,  or,  if  they  are  admitted,  are  useless  for  systematic  study 
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either    thronf^h   their   small   numbers   or  their   bad   arrangemcntB.        The 
irorkers  in  those  materials  look  in  Tain  in  our  city  for  any  standards  bj 
which  they  can  test  the  artistic  valne  of  their  work,  and  from  which  they 
■can  learn  how  to  combine  beauty  of  form  and  colour  witli  modem  needs. 
Art  is  practically  separated  from  handicrafts,  and  for  the  workers  in  Man- 
Chester  and  all  over  England  the  best  work  done  by  the  best  men  is  practi- 
cally a  closed  book.     Hence  arise  the  poverty  of  modern   design  and   the 
inartistic     lonotony    of    onr    streets,    houses,    furniture,    and  surroundings 
generally.     The  effort  of  Mr.  Horsfall  to  lessen  this  evil  in   our  midst  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Ancoats  Museum  has  met  a  measure  of   success 
which  is  ;  i  incentive  to  further  effort.     The  Municipal  School  of  Art  is  also 
an  effort  in  the  same  direction.    It  is,  however,  too  far  from  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  has  its  collections  too  much  on  the  lines  of  South  Kensing^ton 
Museum  to  influence  the  general  public.     Neither  can  do  more  than  touch 
the  fringe  of  the  great  problem  how  to  raise  the  standard  of  taste  among 
the  people  from  the  abyss,  into  which  it  was  thrown  by  the  destruction  of 
the  best  work  in  churches,  abbeys,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  centres  through- 
out the  land,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.    The  problem  can  be  solved 
by  the   establishment  of   art   galleries,   using  the  term  in  the  widest   and 
most  liberal  sense,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  best   work  of  the  past,   not 
merely  pictures   and   sculpture,    but  also    the  applications  of   art  in   other 
directions.     Such  an  institution  in  a  central  position  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  all  classes,   and  would  have  a  profound  influence  on  our  manu- 
factures.    It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  higher  education  of  the  students 
in  the  art  and  technical  schools.     Without  it  we  cannot  hope  to  raise  the 
art  of  the  people  to  a  higher  level. 

There  is  another  public  want  daily  becoming  more  urgent — ^the  establish- 
ment of  a  commercial  museum  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  ever-changing  com- 
merce. Without  this  no  scheme  of  public  galleries  in  Manchester  can  be 
complete. 

Nor  is  the  best  possible  site  wanting  for  carrying  out  such  a  scheme. 
The  removal  of  the  Infirmary  in  the  near  future  will  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  Corporation  the  best  site  in  Manchester,  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
must  be  occupied  by  noble  municipal  buildings.  It  offers  an  unrivalled 
opportunity  of  establishing  in  one  central  spot  the  Free  Library,  enlarged 
galleries  of  art,  and  a  commercial  museum,  and  at  the  same  time  of  filling 
the  only  blank  in  the  field  of  education  in  Manche^er. 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  large  central  institution  of  this  kind  would 
cost  a  large  sum.  The  answer  is  obvious — ^that  Manchester  can  do  what 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  the  chief  cities  of  America  and 
Germany  have  done. 

We  shall  now  consider  a  plan  for  the  organisation  and  enlargement  of 
the  art  galleries,  leaving  the  difficult  question  of  the  museum  of  commerce 
to  be  dealt  with  by  other  and  more  competent  hands. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  our  need  in  Manchester  of  institutions  for 
teaching  from  the  things  themselves  is  practically  that  of  London.  There 
the  galleries  of  the  British  Museiim  grew  round  the  great,  library;  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  establish  sections  of  Greek,  Roman,  Assyrian,  and 
Egyptian  art,  and  at  a  later  time,  under  Sir  Augustus  Franks,  new  galleries 
to  include  ethnology,  prehistoric,  and  mediaeval  antiquities.  The  natural 
history  collections  also  grew  out  of  the  library,  and  were  transferred  to 
their  present    site  in   Cromwell   Road,   Kensington,   because   there   was   no 
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«pace  for  development  in  BloomRbory.  The  collection,  and  exhibition  of 
pictures,  outside  the  scope  of  the  British  Museum,  was  left  to  the  National 
Gallery  and  other  institutions  which  have  been  founded  since.  It  was, 
however,  fully  realised  in  1851  that  these  institutions  did  not  satisfy  all  the 
wants  of  the  people.  To  meet  these  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  was 
founded  at  South  Kensington,  and  grew  into  its  present  position.  It  is  a 
-vast  storehouse  of  valuable,  artistic,  and  commercial  materials  still  await- 
ing arrangement.  We  cannot,  obviously,  have  in  Manchester  gt  Meries  like 
those  in  London.  We  can  only  select  from  them  what  appears  to  be  best 
suited  to  our  local  needs.  Natural  history,  prehistoric  archaeology,  and  to 
•some  extent  ethnology  are  already  looked  after  in  the  Manchestei*  Museum, 
Owens  College.  Tlic  place  taken  by  the  National  Gallery  in  London  is 
£lled  here  by  our  Ait  Gallery,  and  certain  sections  of  the  British  and 
South  Kensington  Museums  suggest  the  best  lines  for  the  organisation  of 
galleries  in  a  new  central  institution. 

The  institution  should,  in  addition  to  the  library  and  tho  commercial 
museum,  provide  galleries  for  the  exhibition  of  collections  arranged  as 
follows: — 

I.  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Section:  There  are  in  Manchester  valuable 
Egyptian  collections  which  would  probably  be  available,  and  they  might 
be  supplemented  by  the  results  of  the  discoveries  ^ow  being  made.  In 
place  of  originals  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  casts. 

II.  Mycensean,  Greek,  and  Roman  section:  The  explorations  begun  by 
Schliemann  in  Troy  and  culminating  in  Evans's  work  at  Cnossus  in  Crete 
have  revealed  the  existence  of  a  high  civilisation  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
lanean  ranging  backwards  from  the  twelfth  century  to  at  least  the  twenty- 
fifth  century,  b.c.  Its  influence  was  felt  westwards  to  Italy  and  beyond. 
It  was  indigenous  in  that  region,  and  is  quite  separate  from  that  of  Egypt, 
although  there  is  clear  proof  that  an  intercourse  existed  between  Egypt  and 
Crete  as  far  back  as  2500  B.C.,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  from  the  Mycensean  art  that  the  Greeks  got  their  inspiration. 
The  scenes  illustrating  the  hunting  and  taming  of  the  groat  wild  ox — ^the 
nrus — done  in  rtpousaet  on  two  golden  cups  found  in  the  Myceuffiau  tomb 
in  Sparta,  and  the  well-modelled  bulls  and  human  figures  in  relief  on  the 
walls  of  the  palace  at  Cnossus  and  the  pose  of  the  ivory  statuette  found 
there,  indicate  beyond  all  doubt  the  source  of  the  highest  types  of  Greek 
art.  For  the  study  of  this  a  Mycenaean  collection  is  indispensable.  That 
such  a  collection  comes  within  the  scope  of  an  art  gallery  is  proved  by  the 
series  from  Crete  now  on  show  at  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  falls  naturally  into  its  place  next  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
groups.  These  two  sections  are  of  equal  value  to  students  of  art  and  of 
history,  and  cannot  fail  to  instruct  the  people  at  large. 

III.  The  third  or  Oriental  Section  is  intended  mainly  to  illustrate  the 
sources  from  which  so  many  designs  used  in  the  west  have  been  derived. 
It  should  include  Corean,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Siamese,  and  Burmese  art, 
as  well  as  that  of  India  and  Persia.  We  have  still  much  to  learn  from  the 
East,  and  more  particularly  from  Japan.  It  is  good  for  us  to  have  such 
a  section  as  this  in  Manchester,  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  art.  It  is 
necessary  when  we  consider  the  drift  of  events  by  which  our  intercourse  with 
China  and  Japan  is  becoming  closer  than  it  ever  has  been.  The  only 
difficulty  to  be  anticipated  in  organising  this  section  will  lie  in  the  exclusion 
of  objects  which  should  have  no  place  in  it.  If  ethnology  be  allowed  a 
foothold  it  will  be  as  the  letting  in  of  water. 
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IV.  The  Western  or  Occidental  Section  constitutes  the  last  of  the  four 
main  g^roups.  It  should  be  confined  to  mediaeval  and  modem  art — ^to  paint- 
ing and  the  applications  of  art  to  stone,  metal,  wood,  pottery,  glass,  and 
fabrics,  comprising*  under  each  head  examples  of  the  best  work  that  can  be 
obtained.  This  section  has  its  appropriate  centre  in  the  Art  Gallery,  and 
the  other  sub-sections  fall  naturally  into  line  with  it.  With  the  warning 
of  South  Kensington  before  our  eyes  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  allow 
it  to  become  a  bazaar.  It  will,  of  course,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
galleries,  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  an  open  book  to  those  who  care  to  read. 

This  scheme  cannot  be  carried  out  in  all  its  parts  at  once.  It  need^ 
time  for  growth.  The  Infirmary  site  will  probably  not  be  arailable  for 
eight  or  ten  years.  If  we  are  wise  we  shall  decide  definitely  what  we  want 
now,  and  have  our  scheme  ready  for  the  architects  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
the  building  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  No 
time,  also,  should  be  lost  in  making  and  arranging  collections  to  go  into 
the  new  galleries. 

A  great  central  institution  on  these  lines  will  cover  a  field  of  work  that 
is  not  touched  by  any  of  our  present  in?titutions.  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
the  Corporation  are  prepared  to  take  up  the  question.  If  they  deal  with 
it  on  broad  and  liberal  lines  such  as  the  above  they  will  cam  the  gratitude 
of  all  future  citizens  of  Manchester  by  founding  a  new  type  of  institution 
which  will  probably  be  copied  by  other  communities.  In  dealing  with  it 
they  will  need  the  support  of  the  public.  This  will  certainly  be  given  with 
the  same  readiness  as  in  the  founding  of  the  School  of  Technology. 

W.  Boyd  Dawkins. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  Mr.  Charles  Brumni,  Mr.  B.  I- 
Bclisha,  and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Belisha  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
was  postponed  until  the  evening  of  June  23rd,  1903. 


The  647th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library  on  Tuesday, 
June  23rd,  1903,  at  7-30  p.m.  In  the  chair,  Mr.  Habby  Nuttall,  J.P., 
F.B.G.S. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins'  proposal  in  relation  to  the  utilisation  of 
the  Infirmary  site. 

The  Chaibman  moved  a  vote  of  condolence  and  regret  respecting  the 
deaths  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan,  one  of  the  founders,  and  Mr. 
T.  K.  Wilkinson,  the  first  Hon.  Treasurer,  both  of  whom  were  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Society. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Secretary  requested  to  convey  the 
same  to  their  relatives  and  friends. 

A  telegram  was  read  from  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  regretting  his  absence 
from  the  meeting  in  consequence  of  an  accident  to  his  eye. 

Mr.  Nuttall  moved  that  a  letter  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  expressing 
the  sympathy  of  the  members,  be  forwarded  to  the  Professor. 

Mr.  Chables  Brumm  opened  the  debate,  and  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  his  remarks:  — 

Mr.  Chaibman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — ^Let  me  first  of  all  thank 
my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Bclisha,  the  sturdy  champion  of  many  a  good  cause, 
for  hift  kind  reference  to  Montaigrne  Redivivus.  the  author  of  "  Stray  Philosophy 
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of  a  Manchester  Man."  I  should  also  feel  indebted  if  those  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  not  alreadv  read  my  essay  will  be  good  enough  to 
accept  a  copy  when  leaving  the  meeting.  Last,  not  least,  permit  me  to 
add  that  the  anonymous  publication  arose  simply  and  purely  from  a  some- 
what sportive  combination,  namely,  an  inclination  for  classic  fencing  behind 
a  jester's  mask,  and  a  wish — ^may  I  say  a  modest  wish? — ^to  not  unduly 
qualify  the  importance  of  the  little  work  by  an  autocratic  Intrandae  Jus. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  apart  from  the  ever-welcome  excursion,  into  the 
speculative  realm  of  the  glorious  influence  of  art  and  science  upon  man- 
kind's intellectual  well-being.  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins.  in  his  recent  lecture 
so  admirably  recapitulated  by  our  worthy  chairman,  principally  dwelt  on 
two  subjects. 

His  first  recommendation  was  the  foundation  of  a  commercial  museum 
and  of  an  archeological  collection:  his  second,  their  housing  along  with  the 
treasures  of  our  art  gallery  and  our  free  library,  in  an  edifice  to  be  erected 
in  the  soon  vacant  Infirmary  Square. 

I  am  in  favour  of  the  first  part  of  the  learned  gentleman's  proposal.  I 
am  against  the  concentration  of  commerce,  art,  science  and  literature  in 
one  building,  and  I  am  against  raising  such  a  structure  in  the  Infirmary 
Square. 

I  intend  during  the  autumn,  in  serial  lectures  arranged  for  by  different 
societies,  to  more  fully  enter  into  the  various  subjects,  which,  though  not 
forming  the  main  question^  still  are  intimately  connected  with  the  issues 
before  us  to-night,  such  as  the  exigencies  of  the  local  art  of  painting,  such 
as  the  faulty  organisation  of  its  various  ofi&cial  branches  by  the  powers, 
that  be,  such  as  the  disadvantage  of  the  present  management  by  amateui's. 
My  participation  in  to-night's  discussion  of  paramount  importance  shall 
be  devoted  to  one  declaration  and  its  proof,  and  to  one  declaration  only, 
"  Manchester's  Opportunity."  Manchester  will  never  become  a  beautiful 
garden  city,  but  Manchester  may  easily  become  u  city  with  a  beautiful 
garden.  Whatever  we  may  decide  about  the  future  of  our  Art  Gallery 
and  our  Reference  Library — shall  they  stay  where  they  are,  must  we  seek 
fresh  sites  for  them — let  the  Infirmary  Square,  the  heart  of  the  city,  remain 
open  for  ever. 

My  ideal  of  art  is  based  upon  the  highest  possible  standard;  but  though 
the  commercial  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  has  been  somewhat 
sorely  neglected  by  our  Corporation  in  many  of  their  recent  undertakings,. 
vide  the  immense  difference  between  the  original  estimate  and  the  final 
cost  of  the  Technical  College,  the  Electrical  Works,  the  Waterworks,  etc., 
etc.,  still,  from  a  conscientious  citizen's  point  of  view,  the  matter  of  finance 
cannot  be  well  overlooked. 

Let  me  therefore  shortly  consider  the  "nervus"  rcrum  in  connection 
with  the  plan  proposed  by  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  and  also  in  connectioji 
with  my  own  scheme. 

We  have  bought  the  Infirmary.  That  item  is  booked  and  remains  so^ 
whether  we  build  on  the  land  or  not. 

We  should  manage  to  realise  from  the  sale  of  the  present  Art  Gallery 
building  ^2110,000,  from  the  sale  of  the  present  Free  Library  building 
wei60,0O0,  &  total  of,  say,  ^6270,000,  for  which  amount  wc  might  well  bo 
able  to  erect  an  edifice  in  the  Infirmary  Square,  uniting  the  four-fold 
requirements  for  commerce,  art,  literature,  and  science,  though  the  cost  of 
our  Technical  College  alone  will  not  fall  short  of  that  gigantic  sum.     Exact 
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estimates  cannot  be  given,  but  I  am  assured  bj  antboiities,  in  whose  calcu- 
lations I  have  no  reason,  to  put  any  doubt,  that  my  figures,  broadly  speaking, 
and  leaving  out  the  question  of  pro  and  contra  of  taxes,  etc.,  will  not  be  far 
wrong. 

The  estimate  for  extending  the  pres3nt  Art  Gallery,  according  to  my 
plan,  would  run  into  ^30,000,  and  that  for  the  re-modelling  of  the  present 
Free  Reference  Library  to  ^20,000;  this  gives  a  total  of  XoO,000,  say  even 
£100,000.  In  other  words,  for  an  additional  outlay  of  jeiOO,000  we  should 
be  able  to  pre8er\'e  the  Infirmary  Square,  the  heart  of  the  city,  open  for 
ever.  j8100,000  is  a  big  sum,  I  grant  you  that,  but  what  is  JglOO,000  in 
■our  annual  budget,  leaving  out  even  the  sinking  funds,  compared  with  the 
ethical  advantages  gained?  AVe  all  know  that  there  are  mistakes  made, 
amounting  even  to  bigger  figures,  in  our  different  municipal  administrations 
of  which  we  never  hear.  The  difference  in  the  estimate  and  cost  of  our 
Technical  College  represents  such  a  big  item,  to  cite  only  one  of  several 
instances  which  I  know.  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  present  status  quo 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  the  Reference  Libraiy  building.  If  this  is  an 
accomplished  fact,  then  we  must  find  a  place  for  a  new  Free  Reference 
Library  somewhere  else.  My  proposals  made  in  April  must  not  be  burdened 
by  mistakes  committed  by  official  authorities. 

Our  next  question  is,  can  these  two  buildings  be  thus  added  to  and 
Tc-modelled  to  worthily  fulfil  our  requirements?  You  will  pardon  me  for 
following  the  example  of  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  if  I  venture  to  shortly 
engage  your  attention  for  some  necessary  detail  in  order  to  prove  my 
assertions. 

As  far  as  the  Commercial  Museum  is  concerned,  by  all  means  let  us 
take  its  foundation  into  serious  consideration.  The  old  Technical  College, 
which  has  been  empty  for  a  considerable  time,  eating  interest,  etc.,  may, 
for  instance,  be  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  A  collection  for  archeology, 
if  attempted  at  all,  should  be  worked  in  connection  with  our  university,  as, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  learned  gentleman,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
mercantile  spirit  of  our  age  locally  may  not  warm  to  the  importance  of  this 
proposal.  However,  we  leave  this  matter  in  abeyance  for  the  present,  but 
you  will  agree  with  me  that,  if  required,  sites  and  buildings  can  be  easily 
found  somewhere  else  for  this  undertaking. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  there  would  be  little  saving  in  the  con- 
•ccntration  of  art,  commerce,  science,  and  literature  in  one  building — a  door 
keeper,  a  cloak  and  tea-room  attendant,  and  similar  matters  of  small 
importance.  From  an  ethical  point  of  view  no  advantage  can  be  gained 
from  putting  a  reel  of  yarn,  a  pattern  of  cloth,  an  ugly  historic  coffin,  a 
trunk  of  a  petrified  tree,  bits  of  rusty  old  metal  and  stone,  and  the  teaching 
of  various  studies  under  the  same  roof  with  Ruskin's  books,  Laton's  Captive 
and  Ronioe,  Watts*  prayer  for  the  so-called  masterpieces  of  a  Wilson,  Stark, 
and  Sidney  Cooper. 

The  Art  Gallery  Committee  have  already  secured  an  additional  site 
adjacent  to  their  present  building  in  Mosley  Street.  They  have  the  option 
of  buying  a  further  extension  at  reasonable  figures.  A  connection,  carried 
right  through  between  the  chief  edifice  and  the  new  buildings,  might  easily 
bo  thrown  across  the  intci-vcning  back  road,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  three- 
xtoreyed  archways  which,  for  several  centuries,  served  some  of  the  finest 
palaces  at  Florence  and  Venice.  To  suitably  enlarge  the  Art  Gallery  in 
Mosley  Street,  without  spoiling  the  noble  appearance  of  its  front,  would 
not  be  difficult. 
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Even  tlie  difference  of  colour  between  old  and  new  stone  masonry,, 
artificial   aid  levels  to  uniformity. 

The  Ancients,  even  when  under  the  purple  cloud  of  Helios,  and  with 
the  Graces*  girdle  around  their  daily  tasks,  were  fond  of  adding  to  their 
temples  and  palaces,  both  in  height  and  in  extent.  Liiter  on,  great  men 
like  Michael  Angelo  and  Palladio  gloried  in  following-  the  example,  though 
less  gifted  architects  frequently  lost  fame  and  wealth  in  such  attempts. 
Bernini's  eampanili  on  the  Pantheon  will  for  ever  bear  the  stigma  of  "the 
ass's  ears."  Eustace,  one  hundred  years  ago,  complimented  Venetian 
builders  on  their  skill  in  enlarging  and  remodelling  clasaic  edifices.  I 
witnessed  myself,  on  a  fine  Sicilian  palace  of  Saracenic  design  and  work- 
manship, the  lifting  of  the  roof  by  ten  feet.  Last  month  only,  the  city  of 
Bradford,  upon  the  recommendation  of  an  expert  in  architecture  (Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  the  well-known  R.A.),  decided  to  add  another  storey  and  further 
wings  of  their  Town  Hall.     Exemplis  discimits* 

The  learned  adviser's  report  ought  to  be  perused  by  us.  The  problem 
in  the  Yorkshire  city  emphasises  our  own  wants.  We  are  told  that  an  area 
of  less  than  20,000  square  yards  in  toto,  on  all  floors,  will  suffice  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Art  Gallery  and  the  Reference  Library.  More  than 
that — much  more,  and  in  due  proportion  for  each  institute — is  at  our  dis- 
posal on  the  basis  of  my  suggestion's.  The  fresh  expenditure  will  not  reach 
much  above  the  figure  of  .£50,000,  the  Infirmary  Square  remains  open,, 
and  the  attainment  of  other  advantages  of  paramount  importance  particu- 
larised by  me  is  fully  secured. 

There  is  no  reason  why  wo  in  Manchester  should  sell  two  fine  buildings, 
as  pleasant  to  the  eye  to-day  as  they  were  nearly  a  century  ago,  which  canj 
be  altered,  added  to  in  length  and  height,  and  fully  adapted  for  our  largest 
possible  requirements,  and  why  we  should  erect,  at  far  greater  cost  and' 
inconvenience,  a  new  one  on  the  only  open  space  of  moderately  large  size 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  already  crowded  with  ugly  mortar  and  dirty 
stones. 

There  are  great  possibilities,  paying  close  attention  to  architectural 
problems,  to  make  the  Mosley  Street  Art  Gallery  entirely  worthy  of  our 
requirementfi  and  municipal  importance.  The  basement,  actually  used  for 
chemical  storage  and  testing  chambers,  etc.,  might  be  turned  into  secretarial 
offices,  tea  rooms,  lavatories,  and  lecture  halls.  Electrical  installations 
have  revolutionised  the  employment  of  dim  and  formerly  wasted,  even  sub- 
terranean, areas;  and  the  builders  of  modern  hotels  and  mercantile  premises 
have  abundantly  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  American  innovation.  On  the 
ground  floor,  the  window  space,  at  present,  though  already  narrow,  made 
even  less  serviceable  through  dark  coloured  panes,  could  be  easily  increased 
and  enlarged;  and  this  area  would  serve  either  for  some  of  the  studios  and 
lecture  halls  of  the  Manchester  Art  Academy,  or  for  the  permanent  abode 
of  sculptures  and  of  many  of  the  larger  pictures,  which,  from  their  style 
and  nature,  do  not  require  a  strong  light.  On  the  first  floor,  windows 
should  be  pierced  into  the  walls,  in  harmony  of  course  with  the  classic 
style  of  the  building,  thus  affording  adequate  side  light.  Even  in  the 
Vatican  Gallery  most  of  the  great  treasures  of  art  are  exhibited  in  this 
W9,j;  and  some  of  the  newest  buildings  on  the  Continent,  from  Copenhagen 
in  ^e  north,  down  to  Naples  have,  with  advantage,  adopted  the  plan  of 
exhibiting  many  of  their  pictures  either  on  movable  screens  or  in  small 
rooms  and  corridors. 
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Our  authorities  would  then  be  at  liberty  to  convert  the  present  shell, 
now  about  half  the  height  of  the  adjoining  Athenaeum,  into  a  magnificent 
edifice,  and  to  build  a  large  second  floor,  with  a  desirable  top  light  for  the 
housing  of  most  of  the  pictures.  This  area,  considerably  increased  by  the 
new  appendix,  and  forming  all  in  all  a  suite  of  truly  noble  apartments, 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Art  Committee, 
and  the  Art  Academy;  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  removing  or 
rearranging  of  our  Permanent  Collection  during  the  Spring  and  Autumn 
Exhibitions,  which  thus  could  assume  the  importance  now  withheld  from 
Manchester  in  favour  of  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  even  smaller 
cities.  Under  proper  arrangement  we  should  have  nearly  twice  as  mucli 
space  and  better  lighted  rooms  at  our  disposal,  than  the  Liverpool  authori- 
ties at  present  possess  in  the  total  area  of  their  Walker  Art  Gallery. 

With  due  consideration  to  the  classic,  though  at  present  somewhat 
depraved,  simplicity  of  our  entrance  hall,  a  higher  interior  gallery  must  be 
erected,  modelled  on  the  lines  of  mediaeval  Boman  architecture,  strengthened 
in  its  details  by  the  decorative  power  of  modem  art,  to  give  access  to  the 
future  principal  flight  of  rooms  with  top  light  on  the  second  floor. 

Quite  recently  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  visit  from  a  leading  French 
architect,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  associated  with  the  plans  and  design- 
ing of  some  of  those  much  admired  palaces  for  art  and  industry  which 
graced  the  last  Paris  Exhibition.  I  submitted  him  my  ideas,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  assured,  not  only  that  these  changes  could  be  made 
without  disadvantageously  interfering  with  the  style  of  the  present 
building,  if  a  chance  be  given  for  public  competition,  but  also 
tiiat  the  inside  arrangements  could  be  planned  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  of  credit  to  a  city  of  our  wealth  and  importance.  "  Select  the  best 
plan — let  a  properly-constituted  commission  decide,  and  employ  a  Yankee 
builder,  even  a  Yankee  architect — ^three  months  and  a  summer  night  with- 
out serious  disturbance  of  your  collections  will  see  Vaifairc  Unit" — these 
were  his  words. 

Neitlicr  can  I  see  any  necessity  of  housing  our  Beferencc  Library  under 
the  same  roof  as  the  Art  Gallery.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
removed  from  its  site^  which  is  convenient  for  the  public.  If  inadequate, 
alter,  add.  At  present  there  is  an  enormous  waste  of  space  inside.  Sheer 
incapacity  or  stubbornness  only  can  affirm  otherwise.  The  remedy  is  not 
difficult.  The  insinuation  that  the  walls  of  this  edifice,  with  its  handsome 
portico,  have  outlived  their  time,  is  ridiculgus.  The  foundation  is  strong, 
and  the  outside  structure  in  King  Street  imposing  and  handsome.  The 
ugly  Cross  Street  fa9ade  requires  embellishment.  The  Corporation  owns 
the  adjacent  vacant  site.  In  the  large  reading  hall  alterations  ought  to 
have  been  made  long  ago.  The  roof  must  be  lifted  up,  and  an  inside 
gallery  for  students  and  books  constructed  where  at  present  the  top  shelving 
ends.  Ben  Akiba  lived  1,000  years  ago!  Additional  storage  of  books  can 
be  further  amply  provided  for  in  the  basement,  where  at  present  a  kind  of 
police  station  is  established,  and  on  a  large  appendix  to  be  built  on  the  still 
vacant  space  in  Cross  Street.  The  construction  of  lifts  and  telephones  nowa* 
days  greatly  simplifies  administrative  divisions.  For  the  purpose  of  moro 
extended   lighter  readings  branch  establishments  are  preferable. 

I  admit  that  the  idea  of  erecting  a  beautiful  palace,  in  which  three  or 
more  different  collections  referring  to  art,  science,  commerce,  and  industry 
may   be  gathered,  is  of  a  fascinating  nature  to  men  of  culture.     On  the 
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other  hand,  I  believe  that  the  public  would  be  far  better  served  and  save 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  keeping  the  different  art  branches  and  museums 
separate  from  each  other — a  practice  observed  since  times  immemorial,  when 
on  Mount  Helicon,  near  the  waters  of  Hippokrene,  the  glorious  slate  of 
Hesiodos  proclaimed  their  division  of  labour — and  by  strictly  preserving  the 
ground,  20,000  square  yards^  which  will  soon  be  vacant  by  the  removal  of 
the  Infirmary,  as  an  open  space  for  ever. 

Books  and  pictures  form  different  elements  of  culture.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  the  concentration  of  their  vehicles.  We  might  as  well  insist  upon 
putting  all  our  hospitals  together  in  one  immense  pile  of  brick,  all  our  courts 
of  justice — ^police,  bankruptcy,  chancery,  assize — and  the  local  administra- 
tion of  the  varied  branches  in  civic  and  imperial  life. 

Let  me  now,  before  concluding,  shortly  describe  my  conception  of 
the  future  of  the  Infirmary  Square. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  vacant  site  should  be  filled  up  and 
kept  in  the  inartistic  style  of  our  oth^r  public  playgrounds  and  squares.  I 
desire  the  highest  possible  advice  and  expert  skill  to  be  brought  upon  its 
designing,  laying  out,  and  embellishment.  Our  wretched  monuments, 
ranged  on  dirty  stone  pavements  like  Nuremberg  toys,  surrounded  by 
uncouth  lamp-posts,  inartistic  fountains,  and  sickly  shrubs  in  green-painted 
boxes,  and  the  uncultivated  squares  outside  our  ugly,  ever  temporary,  badly- 
drained,  evil-smelling  railway  stations,  should  be  tolerated  no  longer.  I 
admit  the  difficulty  to  create  improvements — remembering  the  attitude  of 
"  Capability  Brown,"  the  eminent  landscape  gardener,  who,  when  George 
the  Third  wanted  him  to  improve  Hampton  Court,  declined  the  dead  level 
out  of  respect  to  himself  and  his  profession. 

Lofty  arcades,  a  pavilion  for  music,  terraces,  a  winter  garden,  a  beauti- 
fully-curved lake,  with  animal  life  and  ornamental  bridges,  fountains,  cas- 
cades, etc.,  modelled  on  the  glorious  proportions  and  principles  of  some  of 
the  Roman  squares,  and  embodying  one  or  two  of  the  most  suitable  and 
minor  items  in  the  fantastic  creations  of  Versailles,  Schwetzingen,  and 
similar  reminiscences  of  antient  and  mediaeval  art  of  gardening,  chosen  by 
properly-constituted  authorities  from  the  best  plans  secured  by  public  com- 
petition, would  not  only  appeal  to  the  refined  mind,  but  also  to  the  popular 
taste,  and  materially  raise  the  ideal  of  civic  life.  Even  our  ugly  ware- 
houses around  would  soon  feel  the  spell  of  Nature's  beauty,  and  artistically 
decorate  their  facades. 

A  landscape  gardener,  like  a  painter,  must  first  listen  to  the  voice  of 
nature,  and  then  idealise  her  chants.  He  must  know  how  to  combine  the 
original  beauty  of  flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs,  with  the  irregularities,  so 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  which  season,  fancy,  and  site  dictate.  Our  age  begins 
to  again  realise  the  glorious  possibilities  of  garden  cities.  Hesitating 
attempts  in  this  direction  already  adorn  some  of  our  minor  old-fashioned 
open  spaces.  Why  should  our  squares,  our  public  places,  why  should  roads 
and  streets  wheresoever  they  grant  wide  pathways  and  larger  pavements, 
continually  carry  the  unsightly,  ever  squared  rigged,  armour  of  flags  and 
stone,  when  lawn  and  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees,  small  and  large,  can  be 
easily  transplanted  from  wood  and  nursery,  to  delight  the  vision  and  to 
charm  the  mind  on  this  short  pilgrimage  of  ours  from  cradle  to  grave. 

Nowadays,  humanity,  dwelling  in  a  city  like  Manchester,  and  continually 
busy  within  its  walls,  cannot  possibly  reach  its  ideals  without  nature  in  her 
ever  bountiful  spirit  assisting  "  the  white  thoughts,  the  lilies  of  the  mind." 
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At  Berlin  tlicjr  recently  planted  a  lawn,  flowers  in  the  chief  thorong^h- 
fares,  and  a  statue  here  and  there  breathing  the  spirit  of  a  Boden  or  a 
Lcgros. 

Our  climate  offers  no  hindrance;  even  now  the  shrubs  and  lawn  round 
the  Infirmary  thrive,  and  so  they  do  in  St.  Mary's  Parsona<^e. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  when  I  first  ventured  upon  the 
scheme  I  have  had  the  honour  of  shortly  describinf^  to  you  to-niffht  my 
voice  was  a  call  in  the  wilderness,  but  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that 
since  then  gfood  fairies  seem  to  have  gathered  round  the  cradle  of  my  visions, 
conjuring  up  a  bright  oasis  of  possibilities — nay,  even  probabilities,  from  the 
original  desert  of  the  barren  rocks  of  lethargpr.  stumbling  blocks  to  my 
problems. 

There  is  no  hurry  for  us  to  decide.  Four  years  at  least  will  pass  into 
the  abyss  of  eternity  before  the  clock  on  the  old  Infirmary  has  struck  its 
last  hour. 

Let  us  contemplate  Manchester's  Opportunity.  We  shall  never  be  a 
beautiful  garden  city,  but  wc  may  easily  becomo  a  city  with  a  beautiful 
garden.  Whatever  we  may  decide  about  the  future  of  our  Reference 
Library  and  Art  Gallery — ghall  they  stay  where  they  are,  or  must  we  seek 
fresh  sites  for  them? — let  the  Infirmary  Square,  the  heart  of  the  city, 
remain  open  for  ever.  Then  it  might  be  said,  if  not  by  ourselves,  at  all 
events  by  future  generations,  where  once  upon  a  time  cruel  nature  extorted 
from  suffering  humanity  the  penalty  for  life's  sweet  dream,  rejoicing- 
humanity  will  be  blessed  to  contemplate  and  to  cultivate  gentle  nature's 
glorious  gifts  in  the  inheritance  of  bountiful  Mother  Earth  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  landscape  gardener's  refined  skill,  in  the  verdure  of  shrubs, 
trees,  and  lawns,  and  last,  not  least,  in  the  shape  and  colours  of  her  dfost 
beloved  children — beautiful  flowers. 

Alderman  Edwin  Guthrie,  Surgeon-Major  W.  G.  Black  (of  Edinburgh),. 
Mr.  N.  Kolp,  Mr.  John  Snaddon,  Mr.  Belisha,  the  Secretary,  and  others 
took  part  in  the  discussion. 

No  resolutions  were  submitted,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  further  meeting 
will  be  held  to  discuss  the  question. 


The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Victorians  and  delegates  from  affiliated 
societies  was  held  in  the  Oldham  Free  Library,  Union  Street,  Oldham,  on 
Saturday,  June  13th,  1908. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  were  very  kindly  received  at  3  p.m.  by 
Mr.  B.  Bateman,  Chief  Librarian,  who  presided  at  the  Conference,  which 
was  held  in  the  room  in  the  Library,  by  permission  of  the  Oldham  Free 
Library  Committee. 

After  the  Conference  tea  was  partaken  of  at  Anderton's,  High  Sreet, 
Oldham. 

After  tea  the  members  of  the  Conference  returned  to  the  Library,  when 
Mr.  Bateman  showed  them  the  Library,  Art  Galleries,  and  Museum. 

Mr.  John  Snadoon  moved,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Haspeb  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Oldham  Free  Libraries  Committee,  and  to  Mr.  Bateman  for 
their  kindness  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Bateman  suitably  responded. 


[th-ene* 
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THE  WENDISH  BALTIC  PORTS  OF  THE  HANSEATIC  LEAGUE. 

By  Mr.  Edward  W.  Mbllor,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S. 

[Addressed  to  the  Society  in  the  Manchester  Coal  Exchange,  on 
Tuesday,  November  3rd,  1903,  at  7-30  p.m.] 
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You  will  ask  me  why  I  choose  for  my  title  the  "  Wendish  "  Baltic 
Ports  of  the  Hanseatic  League? 
I  answer:  Because  the  Wendish  Ports  were  the  earliest  members 
of  the  Hanseatic  League,  because  they  were  always  the  most  important 
members  of  that  League,  because  they  were  always  prominent  in 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  League,  and  because  they  were  the  last 
BurylTors  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 
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You  will  now  perhaps  ask  me  what  was  the  Hanseatic  League? 
The  name  is  derived  from  an  ancient  German  or  Gothic  word  '*  Hansa," 
which  signifies  a  "  company,"  or  '*  troop/*  Tlius  we  find  that  Ulfila, 
a  bishop  of  the  Goths  in  the  fourth  century,  when  translating  the  Bible 
into  his  native  tongue,  applied  the  word  "  Hansa "  to  the  company 
or  band  of  men  which  went  into  the  Garden  of  Gethseniane  to  capture 
Jesus  Christ.  The  name  thus  derived  will  ever  be  famous  in  history 
as  the  title  of  that  wonderful  partnership  or  confederation  of  German 
cities — in  German  the  "  Hansa-Bund  " — in  English  the  "  Hanseatic 
League  " — which,  in  the  middle  ages,  wielded  so  mighty  a  political 
power,  which  stemmed  the  torrent  of  violence  and  insecurity,  and 
which  so  largely  laid  the  foundation  of  modem  European  civilisation. 
To  understand  the  object  and  development  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  causes  which  led  to  its  formation. 
The  primary  object  of  the  League  was  commercial  security.  Travelling 
and  the  transport  of  merchandise  in  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th 
centuries  was  a  very  different  thing  to  what  we  know  it  nowadays. 
The  mariners  who  put  to  sea  in  the  comparatively  small  ships  of 
that  period  were  adventurous  men.  They  had  neither  chart,  compass, 
nor  chronometer.  They  perforce  avoided  the  open  sea  as  much  as 
possible,  and  had  to  creep  timidly  along,  near  the  coast,  on  the 
constant  watch  for  shoals  and  rocks,  fogs  and  storms.  Besides  such 
dangers,  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  German  Ocean  were  infested  with 
sea  rovers  and  pirates — wild  and  hardy  Norsemen,  whose  deeds  and 
prowess  form  the  theme  of  many  a  romantic  Scandinavian  saga,  and 
who  regarded  their  piracy  as  quite  as  honourable  an  enterprise  as 
regular  warfare.  In  order  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  these  pirates 
in  greater  strength,  as  well  as  to  afford  mutual  protection  in  perils 
of  the  elements,  it  became  the  custom  of  the  merchants  to  undertake 
their  voyages  in  more  or  less  numerous  companies. 

The  Union  thus  commenced  on  the  sea  was  extended  to  the  land, 
e  land  was  occupied  by  numerous  petty  princes  and  nobles,  who, 
though  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  -  emperors,  governed  their  own 
territories  with  an  iron  despotism,  and,  wild  and  turbulent  robber- 
knights  as  they  were,  from  the  security  of  their  castles  and  strongholds, 
plundered  the  wayfarers  and  merchant  travellei-s. 

In  the  12th  century,  the  Emperor  Frederick  I. — ^more  commonly 
known  as  Friedrich  Barbarossa  (Red-beard) — found  it  useful  t& 
oncourage  the  growth  and  power  of  the  cities,  granting  them  numerous 
rights  and  privileges,  and  then  to  pit  them  against  his  turbulent 
nobles.  Frederick  Barbarossa  thus  created  in  his  own  empire  that 
spirit  of  independence  and  freedom  which  was  the  very  soul  of  the 
Hanseatic  League. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  first  actual  treaty  or  league 
between  Hanseatic  towns  was  that  concluded  in  1241  between  Liibeek 
and  Hambiurg,  in  which  agreement  was  made  for  mutual  protection 
and  safe  transit  of  merchandise  on  both  seas  and  across  the  Holstein 
Isthmus.  One  of  the  moet  interesting  objects  in  Liibeek  to-day  is 
tile  Holstein  Gate.  The  advantages  f-ecured  by  this  agreement  must 
have  been  real  and  solid,  for  we  find  within  a  very  few  yeans  the 
Wendish  ports  on  the  Baltic — ^Wismar,  Rostock,  Stralsund,  Greifswald — 
sought  to  be,  and  were,  admitted  into  the  alliance. 
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I  call  these  towns  "Wendish"  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Because  the 
whole  of  the  plain  country  of  North  Germany,  extending  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Vistula,  was  in  early  mediaeval  times  inhabited  by  the 
Wends,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Slavonic  origin;  (2)  because  situated 
as  they  are  in  the  modern  provinces  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and 
Western  Pomerania,  the  use  of  these  modern  names  might  lead  to 
some,  confusion  in  your  minds.  Moreover,  these  towns  are  referred 
to  by  several  writers  as  the  Wendish  towns. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  great  Hanseatic  League,  which  within 
the  next  hundred  years  embraced  not  less  than  90  cities  of  northern 
and  central  Germany. 

Liibeck  was  always  regarded  as  the  principal  city  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  It  was  at  Liibeck  that  the  League  held  its  Diets  and  Councils, 
and  at  Liibeck  was  the  highest  Court  cf  Appeal  for  all  its  constituent 
towns.  No  doubt,  Liibeck  owed  her  position  in  the  League  in  great 
measure  to  her  geographical  position,  which  enabled  her  to  keep  a 
close  watch  over  the  Baltic  trade,  and  to  promptly  detect  any  attempt 
at  molestation  on  the  part  of  the  kings  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Liibeck  received  the  proud  title  of  ''  Queen  of  the  Hansa,"  and  well 
did.  she  deserve  this  dignity. 

A  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  Hanseatic  League  was  the  herring 
fishery.  From  the  12th  to  the  16th  century  nearly  all  Europe  was 
Roman  Catholic.  Feasts  and  fasts  were  strictly  observed,  and  the 
supply  of  fish  was  an  important  industry,  particularly  in  Lent.  The 
herring  was  much  prized  as  a  fasting  fish.  At  that  period  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  were  visited  by  immense  shoals  of  herring,  and 
the  Hanseatic  League  was  strong  enough  to  secure  the  monopoly  of 
the  fishery.  Thus  the  very  sea  poured  its  wealth  into  the  coffers 
of  the  Hanseatic  towns.  One  of  the  Hanseatic  symbols  or  signs  was 
a  herring. 

The  winter  navigation  of  these  northern  seas  was  so  dangerous 
that  in  1391  a  Hanseatic  Diet  decreed  that  no  Hanseatic  merchant 
should  sail  between  Martinmas  and  Candlemas,  i.e.,  November  11th 
to  February  2nd,  with  the  exception  that  a  ship  laden  with  herrings, 
dried  cod,  and  beer  might  go  to  sea  on  St.  Nicholas  Day  (December 
6th).  St.  Nicholas  was  regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of  merchant  sailors. 
We  shall  therefore  find  in  almost  every  Baltic  port  a  huge  church 
'dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  The  sailor-merchants  unable  to  reach 
'home  by  Martinmas  had  to  seek  winter  quarters.  The  Island  of 
Gotland,  near  the  Swedish  coast,  was  a  very  convenient  and  central 
post  in  the  Baltic,  and  there,  at  the  town  of  Wisby,  the  Hanseatics 
founded  a  colony  which  ere  long  became  a  large  and  wealthy  emporium 
of  Hanseatic  merchandise.  I  entered  somewhat  fully  into  a  description 
of  Wisby  in  my  lecture  to  you  on  Southern  Sweden  a  few  years  ago. 
Similar  Hanseatic  emporia,  or  factories,  as  they  were  called,  because 
the  trade  was  conducted  by  a  factor,  were  established  at  Bergen  in 
Norway,  in  our  London,  at  Novgorod  in  Russia,  and  at  Bruges  in 
Flanders.  These  factories  not  only  brought  great  wealth  to  the 
Hanseatic  League,  but  also  greatly  increased  and  strengthened  its 
foreign  influence  and  power. 

A  writer  tells  us  that  "  the  true  function  of  the  Hansa,  and 
especially  of  the  Baltic  towns,  was  to  conduct  the  commerce  between 
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the  east  and  west  of  £uroi>e/'  The  treasures  of  the  Far  East  found 
their  way  by  the  Volga,  and  the  other  great  Russian  rivers,  to  the 
Hanseatic  factory  at  Novgorod,  and  from  there  the  merchants  shipped 
spices,  pearls,  silks,  furs,  and  other  merchandise  to  London  and  their 
other  factories  to  trade  in  exchange  for  wool,  cloth,  food  produce,  and 
so  forth,  and  the  government  of  the  whole  had  its  headquarters  at 
Llibeck.  So  our  Hanseatic  League  grew  rich,  strong,  powerful,  and 
proud. 

Now,  in  1340,  Waldemar  III.  came  to  the  throne  of  Denmark. 
That  tempestuous  king,  being  short  of  funds,  determined  to  enrich 
hinaself  at  the  expense  of  the  Hanseatics.  He  collected  a  great  army» 
saying  that  he  would  lead  it  where  there  was  enough  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  where  even  the  pigs  ate  out  of  silver  troughs.  So  runs 
the  story.  But  certain  it  is  that  in  1361  Waldemar  did,  without  any 
warning  or  declaration  of  war,  suddenly  seize  and  sack  and  plunder 
the  wealthy  Hanseatic  town  and  emporium  of  Wisby  in  the  Island 
.  of  Gotland. 

The  Hanseatics  would  not  brook  this  insult.  The  representatives 
of  the  League  met  in  Council  at  their  Wendish  city  of  Greifswald, 
and  immediately  resolved  on  war.  They  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  Hanseatic 
ships,  which  was  despatched  from  Liibeck  in  the  May  of  the  following 
year  (1362),  and  which  stormed  and  captured  Waldemar's  capital, 
Copenhagen,  and  the  church  bells  of  Copenhagen  were  carried  to 
Liibeck.  Waldemar  tried  to  break  the  power  of  tlie  Hansea^iics  by 
attacking  their  herring  fisheries  and  seizing  their  merchant  ships. 
The  Hanseatics  replied  by  sacking  and  plundering  more  Danish  cities. 
The  war  continued  for  eight  years,  until  in  1369  Denmark  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  Waldemar  fied,  and  the  Danea 
pleaded  for  peace. 

Waldemar  III.  of  Denmark,  as  the  price  of  his  return  to  his 
kingdom,  was  compelled  by  the  Hanseatic  cities  in  the  following  year 
(1370)  to  sign  the  famous  treaty  of  Stralsund.  By  this  treaty  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Hanseatics  should  receive  as  compensation  two-thirda 
of  the  Danish  revenues  for  fifteen  years,  and  that  no  king  should 
ascend  the  throne  of  Denmark  without  the  consent  of  the  Hansa 
towns.  You  will  see  that  this  treaty  of  Stralsund  put  the  Hanseatic 
League  into  the  position  of  a  first-class  power.  This  treaty  marks 
the  zenith,  the  high-water  mark,  of  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the 
Hanseatic  League. 

This  power  and  prosperity  the  League  managed  to  maintain  for 
the  next  hundred  years.  Not  only  did  it  control  Denmark :  it  taught 
Norway  to  respect  its  interests ;  it  deposed  and  set  up  kings  in  Sweden^ 
So  great  was  the  power  of  the  League  over  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
that  one  of  Sweden's  greatest  kings,  Gustavus  Yasa,  said  that  the 
treaty  of  Stralsund  placed  '*  the  three  good  crowns  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Hansa." 

The  connection  of  the  Hanseatic  League  with  England  ia 
Plantagenet  times  is  so  interesting  as  to  warrant  a  short  reference. 
In  very  early  mediaeval  times  a  dep6t  was  established  in  London- 
by  the  German  merchants,  and  we  find  that  late  in  the  12th  century 
Richard  I.  (Coeur  de  Lion)  granted  them  many  privileges,  most 
probably  in   exchange  for  financial  assistance  towards  his  crusades. 
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Richard's  brother  and  successor,  King  John,  hesitated  to  confirm  those 
privileges  until  forced  by  financial  pressure  to  do  so.  Now  the 
German  name  for  the  Baltic  is  "  Ost  See,"  or  "  East  Sea,"  and  from 
this  our  Baltic  merchants  were  called  "  Osterlings,"  or  "  Easterlings." 
Thus  we  find  that  Henry  III.,  in  1260,  granted  a  charter  of  protection 
to  the  **  Easterlings."  The  settlement  of  the  "  Easterlings  "  in  London 
— ^in  other  words,  the  Hanseatic  depot — was  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  close  to  London  Bridge,  and  was  known  as  the  steel-yard. 
The  present  Cannon  Street  station  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway 
stands  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  Hanseatic  steel-yard.  The 
wealth  of  the  "  Easterlings  "  was  so  useful  to  our  Plantagenet  kings 
that  Edward  I.  extended  their  prerogatives,  and  we  find  it  recorded 
that  the  "  Easterlings  were  allies  of  the  English  kings." 

Thus,  too,  we  find  that  the  great  victories  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  at  Cressy  in  1346,  and  at  Poitiers  in  1356,  were  materially 
assisted  by  the  capital  of  the  "  Easterlings,"  and  that  Edward  III.'s 
crown  was  held  by  them  for  a  considerable  time  as  security  for  the 
sums  they  had  advanced.  At  that  period,  when  continental  rulers 
evinced  a  tendency  to  debase  their  coinages,  the  money  of  the 
**  Easterlings  "  was  always  best  value,  especially  that  coined  at  Lubeck. 
English  traders,  therefore,  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  pounds  of 
the  "  Easterlings,"  an  expression  which  we  use  to-day  in  its  contracted 
form  when  we  speak  of  so  many  "  pounds  sterling."  The  expression, 
"  pounds  sterling,"  is  an  evidence  of  the  influence  which  the 
"  Easterlings,"  or  Hanseatics,  exercised  here  in  England. 

The  end  of  the  15th  century  saw  the  first  steps  in  the  decline 
of  the  Hanseatic  League.  In  1489,  our  Tudor  king,  Henry  VII.,  in 
return  for  privileges,  secured  the  right  of  commerce  in  the  Baltic 
and  northern  seas,  thus  enabling  English  merchants  to  enter  into 
trading  competition.  Five  years  later,  in  1494,  the  League  received 
a  rude  shock  in  the  destruction  of  its  Russian  depot  at  Novgorod, 
and  the  confiscation  of  its  property  there  by  the  Czar.  The  League 
never  really  recovered  from  the  crippling  caused  by  this  wound.  With 
the  16th  century  came  the  more  rapid  decay  of  Hanseatic  power  and 
influence,  and  this  decay  seems  to  mark  the  change  from  mediaBval 
to  modern  conditions.  The  English  and  Dutch  merchants  entered 
into  severe  competition  for  the  Baltic  trade,  thus  destroying  the 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Hanseatic  merchants.  Deprived  in  this 
manner  of  a  large  p«irt  of  their  revenues,  their  cities  lost  command 
of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Hanseatic  League  now  ceased  to  be  a  political 
power. 

At  this  period  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  was  doubled,  and  a  new 
maritime  route  was  discovered  to  the  East  Indies,  with  the  inevitable 
result  that  the  Hanseatic  cities  ceased  to  be  geographically  on  the 
main  line  of  trade,  and  the  great  East  to  West  trade  and  the  immense 
revenues  it  brought  were  diverted  from  the  Hanseatic  League. 

The  League  now  seemed  to  be  quite  incapable  of  grasping  the 
altered  condition  of  affairs,  and  acted  as  if  it  still  controlled  its 
former  monopolies.  Thus,  when  our  Queen  Elizabeth,  very  largely 
at  the  instigation  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  founder  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  in  London,  demanded  from  the  League  complete  reciprocity 
for  the  English  merchants,   the  League  refused.       That   determined 
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^  queen  promptly  deprived  the  League  of  all  its  privileges  in  England, 
and  the  Hanseatic  merchants  had  to  return  ruined  to  Germany. 

Then,  as  if  these  blows  were  not  sufficient,  the  Hanseatic  citiea 
lost  their  remaining  great  source  of  wealth,  the  herring  fishery. 
The  shoals  of  herrings  deserted  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  which  they 
\  had  frequented  from  time  immemorial,  and  went  elsewhere,  chiefly 
to  the  coasts  of  Holland.  This  apparently  capricious  movement  of 
the  fish  seems  inexplicable,  and  it  practically  reduced  the  League  to 
poverty. 

We  have  now  seen  how  the  causes  which  brought  the  Hanseatic 
League  into  existence  and  made  it  flourish  were  dissipated  by  the 
^  progress  of  civilisation  and  modern  conditions.  At  the  end  of  the 
16th  century  the  cities  only  adhered  to  the  League  for  their  own 
individual  commercial  interest — when  it  ceased  to  pay  them  they 
dropped  away  from  the  League.  This  process  of  disintegration 
continued  until  the  90  members  of  the  Hanseatic  League  had  in  the 
^  17th  century  dwindled  down  to  14  towns,  among  which  are  the 
Wendish  ports  we  now  visit.  The  final  death-blow  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  was  the  30  years'  war.  This,  you  will  remember,  was  an 
exhausting  war  which  arose  out  of  those  distressing  religious  struggles 
which  agitated  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century.  The 
imperial  troops  under  Count  Wallenstein  sought  to  secure  the  mastery 
of  the  Baltic,  and  to  this  end  they  captured  all  the  important  towns 
of  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania. 

Tlio  Hansa  never  raised  its  liead  a^iiin.  True.  Liibeck,  Hamburg, 
and  Bremen  are  to-day  called  Hanseatic  towns,  but  it  is  a  title  of 
honour,  and  of  remarkable  historic  association. 

I  have  given  you  enough  of  the  history  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
to  show  how  deep  an  interest  attaches  to  the  life  story  of  these 
Wendish  ports,  the  first  and  last  members  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 

We  commence  our  ramble  at  Greifswald,  in  Western  Pomerania, 
now  n.  uuiversity  town,  Tlien,  crossinir  the  »Strelasund,  we  visit  Ri'igeo, 
a  romantic  and  beautiful  island,  over  which  is  to-day  the  railway 
and  mail  steamboat  route  from  Berlin  to  Sweden,  Then,  re-crossing 
to  the  mainland,  we  visit  Stralsund,  famous  for  the  great  treaty  made 
liere  with  Waldemar  of  Denmark  in  1370,  also  for  its  splendid 
resistance  to  the  siege  of  Wallenstein  in  1628.  Then  we  pass  along 
the  Baltic  shore  to  Warnemiinde,  and  up 'the  river  to  Rostock,  where 
in  old  days  everything  went  by  sevens.  We  are  now  in  the  Duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Then  out  into  the  Baltic  again,  and,  coasting 
along,  we  come  to  Wismar,  full  of  15th  century  Hanseatic  buildings. 
From  Wismar  we  run  inland  to  Schwerin,  the  capital  city  of  the 
Duchy.  Then  we  conclude  our  ramble  at  the  capital  of  the  Hanseatic 
League — ^Liibeck — ^fondly  called  the  "Queen  of  the  Hansa,"  and  well 
did  the  brave  city  deserve  the  title. 

We  begin  our  journey  in  the  market  square  of  Greifswald, 
sometimes   called    in   low  German,   Gripswald. 

You  at  once  notice  the  picturesque  old  houses  of  the  14th  and 
l;"5tli  centuries,  with  their  late  Gothic  gables,  and  with  a  more  modem 
ordinary  house  sandwiched  in  between  them.  We  shall  find  similar 
gables  in  all  the  Baltic  Hansa  towns.  According  to  a  contemporary 
writer,   these  gables  were  an  indication  of  an  aristocratic  building. 
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This  town — Greifswald — wbls  admitted  into  the  Hansa-Bund  in  the- 
13th  century.  It  was  at  this  town  that  the  Hanseatic  representatives 
heard  in  1361  that  Waldemar  of  Denmark  had  surprised  and  captured 
their  emporium  of  Wisby,  and  here  it  was  that  they  immediately 
resolved  on  war.     Greifswald  has  now  a  population  of  22,000. 

Considerable  life  and  activity  is  imparted  to  the  streets  by  the 
900  students  who  study  in  the  imiversity,  for  Greifswald  has  a 
university  which  was  founded  in  1456,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany. 
From  the  principal  door  of  the  university  you  get  a  view  of  the  tower  of 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  merchant  sailors.  The 
upper  part  of  this  tower,  which  like  the  church  itself  dates  from  1326, 
is  sheathed  in  copper,  which  is  turned  by  the  weather  to  a  most  beauti- 
ful green  colour,  making  it  a  very  picturesque  object. 

Now,  passing  the  end  of  the  church  and  following  the  street  to 
the  north,  we  come  to  the  Hafen,  or  port.  Greifswald  is  described 
as  a  venerable  old  seaport,  but  the  Baltic  Sea  is  about  two  miles- 
away.  Vessels,  therefore,  come  up  to  the  town  by  the  River  Ryck, 
on  which  Greifswald  is  built.  We  next  visit  the  quay  where 
merchandise  is  discharged  into  and  loaded  from  the  railway  waggons, 
and  from  which  the  passenger  steamer  sails  to  the  Island  of  Rligen. 
The  raijway  train  comes  down  alongside  the  steamer.  There  was, 
however,  no  railway  here  in  the  14th  century,  when  the  ships  and 
fighting  men  of  Greifswald  sailed  down  the  river  from  here  to  join 
those  from  the  other  cities  in  avenging  the  insult  which  Waldemar 
the  Dane  had  offered  their  League.     Let  us  also  sail  down,  this  river. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Ryck,  and  on  its  right  bank,  and  close  to 
the  water,  is  situated  a  picturesque  windmill  and  farm,  at  a  little 
village  called  Eldena.  Windmills  are  frequent  in  the  fiat  country  of 
North  Germany,  but  not  so  numerous  as  in  Holland.  Hard  by  the 
windmill  are  the  ruins  of  a  Cistercian  monastery  which  was  founded 
by  Danish  monks  in  1188.  Those  monks  of  old  were  clever  in 
selecting  sites  on  which  to  build  their  monasteries  and  convents.  This 
monastery  of  Eldena,  being  upon  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  had  a 
large  and  easy  supply  of  fish  for  its  fast  days,  and,  having  plenty 
of  good  fertile  land,  had  a  large  supply  of  agricultural  produce  to 
dispose  of.  For  this  purpose  the  monks  started  a  market  at  a 
convenient  spot  about  two  miles  up  the  river.  Dwellings  began 
to  cluster  round  that  market,  and  thus  was  founded  the  town  of 
Greifswald  which  we  have  just  left.  The  monastery  was  destroyed 
by  the  Swedes  in  1638,  during  the  30  years*  war. 

Just  outside  the  monastery  grounds  is  the  spot  where  the  Ryck 
river  runs  into  the  Baltic,  and  we  see  here  a  large  lighter  laden 
with  timber,  which  has  sailed  down  from  Greifswald,  and  will  piLss 
out  through  a  drawbridge,  which  of  course  must  be  raised  to  allow^ 
its  passage  into  the  Baltic  beyond.  All  steamers  and  other  vessels 
to  and  from  Greifswald  and  the  Baltic  must  pass  through  this 
drawbridge. 

The  Baltic  here  forms  an  arm,  known  as  the  Greifswalder  Bodden, 
across  which  we  now  sail  to  the  Island  of  Riigen. 

Riigen,  the  largest  island  belonging  to  Germany,  is  only  divided 
from  the  Pomeranian  coast  by  the  comparatively  narrow  strait  called' 
the   Strelasimd :    and  vet  it   is   onlv  quite  recentlv   that    the  island 
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became  German,  From  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  centuries  Riigen  was 
the  stronghold  of  the  Wends.  A  writer  describes  the  island  and  the 
Wends  as  a  nest  of  pagan  pirates.  In  1168,  they  were  conquered 
by  the  King  of  Denmark.  From  that  time  onward,  the  Island  of 
liiigen  was,  with  short  intervals,  alternately  the  property  of  the 
Danes  and  the  Swedes,  until  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when 
the  island  was  finally  ceded  to  Prussia. 

The  Cape  of  Nord  Pehrd  is  the  first  striking  object  which  you 
see  as  you  sail  northward  from  Greifswald.  It  is  a  chalk  cliff  of 
about  180  feet  in  height,  and  is  clothed  with  a  wealth  of  trees  and 
foliage— a  striking  characteristic  of  the  Island.  The  great  landed 
proprietor  of  the  island  is  the  Fiirst,  or  Prince,  of  Putbus. 

The  Schloss  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  is  charmingly  situated 
within  a  short  walk  of  the  jetty  at  Lauterbach,  where  we  have  just 
landed  on  Riigen.  The  Princes  of  Putbus  have  at  all  times  been 
characterised  by  enlightenment  and  by  endeavour  for  the  good  of 
the  island.  Thus  we  find  that  in  the  12th  century,  after  Waldemar 
of  Denmark  had  destroyed  the  Wendish  heathen  temple,  Prince  Jerome 
of  Putbus,  in  order  to  spread  civilisation  and  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  founded  monasteries,  and  induced  German  emigrants  to 
•settle  in  the  island.  The  park  of  the  Putbus  Schloss,  like  the  other 
forests  on  the  island,  contains  plenty  of  red  deer  and  fallow  deer. 

As  the  Island  of  Riigen  remained  in  the  darkness  of  paganism 
-down  to  comparatively  recent  times,  far  later  than  the  neighbouring 
German  mainland,  we  find  here,  as  might  be  expected,  an  abundance 
of  supernatural  superstitions  and  fairy-tale-like  romances.  Time  will 
only  allow  us  to  notice  two  or  three  as  we  pass  through  the  island. 

A  curious  romance  is  connected  with  this  locality.  Three  farmers 
were  riding  home  from  a  wedding  feast  in  the  small  hours  of  an 
.autumn  morning  when  they  suddenly  saw  a  strange  and  magic  fire 
burning  in  the  centre  of  an  open  field.  The  boldest  of  the  three 
approached  and  put  some  of  the  embers  in  his  pocket,  but  there 
were  such  strange,  weird  sounds  that  they  galloped  off  as  hard  as 
their  horses  could  take  them,  and  never  paused  until  they  reached 
the  sacred  walls  of  the  old  church  of  Vilmnitz.  Then  the  farmer, 
feeling  in  his  pocket  for  the  embers,  found  a  few  blackened  coins. 
His  greed  made  him  exclaim,  "  This  is  luck !  Let  us  ride  back,  fill 
our  pockets  with  the  embers,  and  have  such  a  fortune  that  we  can 
ask  the  prince  for  how  much  he  will  sell  his  Schloss."  The  other 
two  cried  out,  "  God  forbid !  "  and  warned  him  that  it  was  a  wile 
of  the  Evil  One.  But  the  farmer,  not  to  be  persuaded,  again  rode 
up  to  that  strange  flame,  and  neither  he  nor  his  horse  were  ever 
seen  again.  Such  arts,  they  tell  you,  does  the  Evil  One  use  against 
those  who  meddle  with  and  seek  him.  This  church  of  Vilmnitz  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Putbus,  and  until  recent  times  was 
the  parish  church  for  the  greater  part  of  the  island. 

You  will  estimate  the  antiquity  of  this  little  church  when  I  tell 
you  that  it  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century,  and  is 
almost  contemporaneous  with  the  destruction  of  the  Wendish  heathen 
temple.  For  some  hundreds  of  years  the  vaults  beneath  this  church 
have  been  the  burying  place  of  the  princes  of  Putbus.  Tlie 
monuments    in    the    north    wall    of    the     chancel    represent     some 
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members  of  the  princely  house.  One  died  in  1572;  another  in  1594. 
These  monuments  are  very  interesting  as  illustrating  the  armour  and 
costumes  in  voprue  at  that  period,  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  are  monuments  commemorating 
some  of  the  princesses  of  Putbus.  One  lady  died  in  1581 ;  another 
in  1595.  These,  like  the  princes  we  have  just  seen,  are  of  the  period 
of  our  Queen  Elizabeth — the  days  when  the  ruff  was  worn. 

The  Island  of  Kiifren  is  a  remarkable  mixture  of  land  and  water, 
possessing  numerous  lakes  of  sweet  water,  even  close  to  the  salt  sea. 

Proceeding  inland  and  northwards  we  come  to  a  sheet  of  water 
with  so  smooth  and  so  unruffled  a  surface  that  we  call  it  the 
''  Spiegel-see,"  or  ''  mirror  lake." 

Here  is  another  Riigen  romance,  or  legend.  A  peasant  woman 
before  going  to  church  one  Good  Friday  long,  long  ago  told  her 
seven  little  daughters  not  to  touch  anything  behind  the  stove.  After 
a  time  the  children  tired  of  play,  and  spied  a  white  bag  behind 
the  stove.  They  did  not  resist  the  temptation,  and  found  the  bag 
full  of  apples  and  nuts.  They  were  enjoying  the  surreptitious  feast 
when  the  mother  returned.  She,  in  sudden  anger,  exclaimed,  "  I 
wish  you  little  thieves  would  all  turn  into  mice."  Now  on  so  holy 
a  day  this  was  a  great  sin,  and  hardly  had  the  wicked  words  been 
spoken  when  the  seven  children  suddenly  disappeared,  and  in  their 
place  were  seven  coloured  mice,  the  same  colours  as  the  little  girls' 
frocks.  The  seven  coloured  mice  scampered  through  the  open  door, 
the  distracted  mother  after  them,  away  through  the  forest,  until 
they  came  to  a  mirror-like  lake,  when  they  jumped  in,  and  went 
.straight  to  the  bottom.  The  mother  stood  by  the  lake  dumbfounded, 
and  was  turned  into  stone.  At  midnight,  the  mice  are  said  to  come 
out  of  the  water  and  to  dance  for  an  hour  round  the  stone.  This 
fairy  tale  rather  reminds  one  of  the  terrible  results  following  on  hasty 
words,  as  related  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

We  come  next  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Sassnitz,  the  largest 
and  most  bustling  town  on  Riigen.  Tliis  probably  because  Sassnitz 
is  the  terminus  northwards  of  the  State  railway,  to  which  the  express 
mail  trains  comprising  dining  cars  and  post  office  vans,  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  bogie  carriages,  run  through  from  Berlin  in  connection 
with  the  steamers  to  Sweden,  for  at  Sassnitz  we  have  again  returned 
to  the  Baltic  coast.  Sassnitz  is  now  a  famous  "  Ost-See-Bad,"  "  Baltic 
bathing  place,"  and  in  suinmer  is  crowded  with  visitors.  The  German 
Emperor's  yacht  the  "  Hohenzollen,"  with  the  Emperor  on  board,  w^as 
anchored  off  Sassnitz  when  we  visited  the  place. 

Let  us  now  sail  northwards  from  Sassnitz.  We  find  that  the 
coast  of  Riigen,  as  we  saw  at  the  Nord  Pehrd  Cape,  consists  of  a 
series  of  chalk  cliffs,  crowned  with  fine  trees,  very  beautiful  and  very 
picturesque.  The  first  point  to  claim  our  attention  is  w^bere  the  cliff 
stands  up  in  curious  jagged  peaks,  called  the  Wissower  Klinken,  far 
above  the  sea  level  of  the  Baltic  down  below.  Geologists  tell  us  that 
the  remarkable  formation  of  the  island  and  its  cliffs  is  not  so  much 
due  to  the  action  of  water  as  to  erosive  glacial  action  of  the  ice  period, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  remember  this  as  we  proceed  to  some  of  the 
other  cliffs.  Now,  continuing  our  coasting  voyage,  we  land  from  our 
boat  at  the  Kleine  Stubben  Kammer,  or  "  Little "  Stubben  Kammer, 
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and  you  will  note  how  precipitously  it  rises  for  upwards  of  400  feet 
above  our  heads.  Tlie  name,  *'  Stubben  Kammer,"  is  derived  froni 
two  Slavonic  words,  "  Stopien,"  "  steps,"  and  "  Kamien,"  a  "  rock," 
and  indeed  steps  were  anciently  cut  in  the  face  of  the  neighbouring 
cliff.  We  now  climb  to  a  point  where  we  get  a  general  view  of  the 
Kleine  Stubben  Kammer. 

The  Kleine  Stubben  Kammer  is  also  known  as  the  Wilhelm-Sicht, 
because  in  1865  the  Emperor  William  I.  visited  this  cliff  to  enjoy  the 
far-reaching  view  over  the  Baltic.  About  half  a  mile  further  north 
is  the  great  Stubben  Kammer,  always  called  the  Stubben  Kanuner, 
the  two  cliffs  being  sufficiently  distinguished  by  the  two  names — 
Stubben  Kammer  and  Kleine  Stubben  Kammer. 

Here  you  have  another  great  mass  of  chalk  cliff  rising  abruptly 
from  the  sea  level.  Here  again  you  have  that  remarkable  characteristic 
of  the  Island  of  Rligen — the  wealth  of  green  foliage  and 
timber  crowning  tliese  dazzling  white  cliffs.  The  summit  of  the  Stubben 
Kammer  rises  to  a  height  of  440  feet,  and  is  called  the  Konigsstuhl,  or 
'*  King's  seat."  It  is  so  named  because  from  that  eminence  King 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  watched  and  directed  a  sea  fight  between  the 
Swedes  and  the  Danes  in  1715.  Steps  to  the  number  of  600  have 
been  cut  in  this  cliff  from  the  shore  to  the  summit.  I,  for  my  part, 
chose  the  more  circuitous  footpath  rather  than  the  fatigue  of  those 
600  steps. 

Tlie  Konigsstuhl  is  the  highest  point  in  the  Island  of  Riigen,  as 
well  as  perhaps  the  most  beautiful.  Indeed,  a  German  writer  describes 
it  as  the  pearl  ainongst  Kiigen's  natural  beauties,  and  the  most 
beautiful  point  on  the  Baltic — ^the  w^ild  and  torn  rocks  reach  almost 
to  the  sky,  while  through  the  foliage  the  blue  sea  shimmers,  and  the 
Stubben  Kammer  invites  you  to  stay  longer  than  any  other  part  of 
the  island.  Possibly  that  may  be  the  enthusiasm  of  a  native.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  and  many  travellers  stay 
the  night  at  the  neighbouring  inn  in  order  to  see  the  sun  rise  on  the 
cliffs  and  sea.  Stretching  back  from  the  Stubben  Kammer  is  a  forest 
of  beeches  sacred  to  the  old  Germanic  goddess,  Hertha. 

In  the  forest  is  the  Hertha  See  (Hertha's  lake),  to  which,  according 
to  the  legend,  the  goddess  came  annually  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  snow 
white  cows  to  bathe.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  priestesses  thickly 
veiled.  The  slaves  who  drove  the  cows  were  drowned  each  time,  for 
no  one  might  see  the  goddess  with  unholy  eyes  and  live.  Even  to 
this  day  it  is  considered  uncanny  to  be  by  this  Hertha  See  on  a 
moonlight  night  for  fear  you  might  see  the  goddess  come  out  of  the 
forest  and  bathe — the  water  would  then  swallow  you  up,  and  you 
would  never  be  seen  again.  Needless  to  say,  it  was  high  noon  when 
I  took  this  view  of  the  lake  of  weird  omen,  though  I  nearly  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  one  of  my  best  photographic  lenses  in  this  lake. 
It  fell  in,  and  was  with  difficulty  rescued.  Close  by  the  lake  is  a  great 
stone  or  boulder,  upon  which,  according  to  tradition,  the  priests  of 
Hertha  used  to  offer  human  sacrifices  to  the  goddess. 

Now  none  of  the  priestesses  of  Hertha  were  allowed  to  see  or  speak 
to  so  base  a  thing  as  a  man.  But  one  young  priestess,  very  beautiful, 
was  loved  by  a  handsome  knight.  They  had  occasional  interviews  by 
stealth  in  the  forest.     An  inkling  of  this  reached  the  ears  of  the  chief 
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priest.  No  one  would  confeBS  her  guilt,  so  he  made  every  priestess 
step  over  this  altar  stone.  Then,  to  the  horror  of  all,  the  footsteps 
of  the  guilty  ODe  were  left  indelibly  printed  on  the  stone.  Then  the 
chief  priest  in  his  rage  thren  the  sinful  one  from  the  height  of  the 
Stubben  Kanuaer,  which  we  have  just  'eft,  down  into  the  sea  below. 
But  the  goddess  was  sympathetic,  and  allowed  her  priestess  to  glide 
gently  through  the  air  into  the  arms  of  her  lover,  who  was  waiting 
with  a  boat.     So  runs  the  legend  I 


Let  us  now  continue  our  voyage  along  the  coast  to  Arkona,  the 
most  northerly  point  of  Ruf^en.  Arkona  is  a]so  a  chalk  cliff,  rising 
boldly  from  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  upwards  of  200  feet — i.e., 
Honiethiug  Ie«K  than  halt  the  height  of  the  Kiinigsstuhl  on  the  Stubben 
Kammer.  Upon  this  headland  formerly  stood  the  ancient  fortress  of 
the  Wends  and  the  temple  of  Swantevit,  their  much-dreaded  four- 
headed  idol.  In  1163,  King  Waldemar  of  Denmark,  with  the  assistance 
of  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony,  stormed  Arkona,  and  destroyed 
the  last  stronghold  and  temple  of  the  pagan  Wends.  We  now  land 
and  climb  the  200  steps  which  bring  us  to  tXw  top  of  Arkona.     No 
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Wendish  fortress  nor  heathen  temple  is  there  now.  But  we  do'  find 
A  lighthouse,  in  the  lantern  of  which  are  17  white  electric  lamps  and 
six  red  lamps,  a  powerful  beacon  to  mariners  traversing  the  Baltic 
Sea  below  us.  Besides  the  lighthouse  there  is  a  powerful  system  of 
syrens  or  fog  horns,  and  in  one  of  these  houses  is  elaborate  pumping 
machinery  for  blowing  the  horns.  This  part  of  the  island  has  been 
called  the  "  Preussische  Korn-Kanmier  " — ^the  com  chamber  of  Prussia 
— because  grain  grows  abundantly  here,  and  is  shipped  to  the 
mainland. 

And  to  the  mainland  we  must  now  turn  our  faces,  and  to  the 
Wendish  Hanseatic  ports.  To  do  this,  we  must  cross  the  narrow  strait 
or  sound,  called  the  Strelasund,  which  divides  the  Island  of  Riigen 
from  the  mainland  of  Pomerania. 

There  are  a  number  of  low  hills  in  the  south  of  the  island  near 
the  shore  of  the  Strelasund,  which,  acording  to  an  old  Riigen  legend, 
are  due  to  a  huge  giant,  who  was  so  annoyed  at  having  to  wade 
across  the  strait  every  time  he  visited  the  mainland  that  he  filled  his 
giant  apron  with  earth,  intending  to  make  a  pathway  or  embankment 
across  the  strait.  But  his  apron  burst  open,  and  the  portion  of  earth 
which  fell  out  made  nine  hills.  He  patched  up  the  hole  and  walked 
on,  but  the  apron  burst  open  again,  and  thirteen  more  little  mountains 
feU  out.  What  was  left  was  not  enough  to  fill  up  the  Strelasund,  so 
we  ordinary  mortals  must  get  into  the  railway  train  which  passes 
on  to  the  steam  railway  ferry,  and  train  and  passengers  and  luggage 
are  all  carried  across  the  two  miles  of  the  Strelasund  to  Stralsund  on 
the  mainland. 

Railway  ferries  on  this  principle  are  in  operation  in  several  places, 
notably  in  Denmark,  and  across  the  sound  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  Also  in  Canada,  across  the  Straits  of  Canso,  to  and  from 
Port  Mulgrave,    in   Nova   Scotia. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  trains  be  ferried  in  this  manner  across 
the  channel  between  Dover  and  Calais,  but  that  is  a  more  difficult 
problem,  because  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  on  each  side  of  the 
channel  is  far  greater  than  is  the  case  in  the  Baltic,  where  the  tidal 
movement  is  very  small  indeed,  making  the  construction  of  the  railway 
approach  jetties  a  comparatively  simple  work.  From  the  deck 
of  the  railway  ferry  we  get  our  first  view  of  Stralsund,  perhaps,  next 
to  Liibeck,  the  most  famous  of  the  Hanseatic  cities. 

Here  was  signed,  in  1370,  the  famous  treaty  of  Stralsund,  by 
which  Waldemar  of  Denmark  made  an  ignominious  peace  with  the 
Hanseatic  League,  and  which  marked  the  zenith  of  the  League's  power 
and  prosperity.  Then,  again,  300  years  later,  during  the  30  years* 
war,  when  Count  Wallenstein  had  captured  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg 
for  his  master,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  sought  to  complete  his 
■conquest  by  obtaining  the  mastery  of  the  Baltic,  this  city  of  Stralsund 
alone  of  all  the  Hanseatic  cities  successfully  withstood  his  attacks. 
This  made  Wallenstein  very  angry,  and  for  months  he  besieged 
Stralsund  with  great  severity  and  determination.  He  swore  a  great 
oath,  according  to  the  poet  Schiller,  in  these  words:  — 

"  Riihmt  sich  mit  seinem  gottlosen  Mund 

Er  miissen  haben  die  stadt  Stralsund 

Und  wai**  sie  mit  Ketten  an  dem  Himmel  geschlossen," 
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whicL  may  be  translated :  '*  He  boasted  with  his  profane  mouth  h& 
would  have  the  town  of  Stralsund,  even  if  fastened  with  chains  to 
beaveu."  But  Wallenstein  could  not  carry  out  his  threat,  and  to  hia 
chagrm  had  to  raise  the  siege.  The  brave  men  of  Stralsund  were 
victorious,  yet  this  long  30  years'  war,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  Hanseatic  cities. 

We  arrive  first  at  the  timber  harbour,  where  the  logs  and  tree 
trunks  are  brought  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  In  the  distance, 
between  the  masts  of  the  vessels,  you  see  the  double  towers  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  tutelar  saint  of  mariners,  and  the  principal 
church  of  Stralsund.  On  the  left  is  the  tall  tower  of  St.  James' 
Church,  the  Jakobi  Kirche.  Between  the  two  you  see  the  plain  roof 
of  the  Heiligeist  Kirche,  a  church  which  seems  to  be  chiefly  used  as 
a  barrack  chapel  for  soldiers,  of  whom  a  large  number  is  stationed 
here. 

Six  or  seven  minutes'  walk  along  the  quay  brings  us  to  the  fish 
harbour.  A  large  trade  is  done  at  Stralsund  in  fish  ,as  you  will  judge 
for  yourselves,  if  you  notice  the  large  number  of  fishing  boats,  which 
discharge  their  catches  of  fish  here.  I  have  seen  the  fish  and  eels,  all 
alive  and  wriggling,  turned  out  of  the  boats,  tossed  with  ice  into 
hampers,  stitched  up  with  brown  paper,  and  sent  off  in  the  train  to 
Berlin,  and  I  have  wondered  whether  any  of  those  fish  were  still  alive 
when  they  arrived  at  Berlin,  150  miles  away. 

To  enter  the  town  from  the  quay,  we  pass  through  a  remarkable 
old  gateway  called  the  Semlower  Thor.  The  old  gate  carries  the 
date  1553,  and  is  no  doubt  part  of  the  wall  which  formerly  surrounded 
the  city,  and  is  a  relic  of  the  ancient  fortifications.  We  have  here 
a  curious  combination  of  ancient  and  modern,  for  suspended  in  the 
old  archway  are  the  modern  electric  lighting  wires.  The  street  leading 
up  from  the  old  Thor  is  named  after  it,  the  Semlower  Strasse,  and  it 
contains  some  good  examples  of  the  curious  Hanseatic  houses  of  the 
15th  century.  You  notice  the  same  type  of  architecture  which  we 
saw  at  Greifswald,  and  which  we  shall  see  over  and  over  again  in 
these  old  Hansa  towns.  This  street  takes  us  into  the  Alte  Markt,. 
or  Old  Market,  a  fine  Platz  or  Square,  dating  from  mediieval  times. 

The  most  remarkable  building  in  the  square  is  the  Hathhaus, 
or  Town  Hall.  The  fa9ade  was  built  in  the  15th  century^ 
The  good  people  of  Stralsund  point  out  the  gables  and  turrets  and 
the  circular  openings  with  pride,  and  describe  it  as  lace  work  against 
the  sky.  In  addition  to  the  grand  council  chamber,  this  Town  Hall 
contains  the  provincial  museum  of  Rugen  and  Western  Pomerania, 
a  museum  of  great  historic  interest.  Stralsund  was  founded  in  1209, 
and  the  original  parts  of  the  Rathhaus  date  from  the  same  period. 
To  the  left  of  the  Rathhaus  rises  one  of  the  two  huge  square  towers  of  the 
Nikolai  Kirche,  the  principal  church  of  Stralsund. 

The  church  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  and 
is  therefore  somewhat  later  than  the,  Rathhaus.  What  a 
noble  edifice  this  Nikolai  Kirche  is!  The  high  altar  is  of  carved 
w-pod  of  the  15th  century.  The  carving  represents  the  passion  and 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  is  ornamented  with  numerous  figures  of 
angels  and  cherubs.  You  see  above  the  pointed  arch  on  the  north  side 
the  remarkable  feature  of  a  gallery — I  believe  for  minstrels  prior  to  the 
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days  of  the  organ.  It  is  necessary  to  r^nember  that  the  old  H&useatic 
churches  were  erected  by  the  Merchants'  Guild,  and  were  almost  as  much 
secular  as  religious,  and  on  occasion  did  duty  as  store  houses,  banks, 
and  so  forth.  The  merchants,  therefore,  regarded  the  churches  in 
large  degree  as  their  own  property,  and  put  on  their  seats  or  pews 
such  carving  or  ornamentation  as  pleased  them.  This  enables  us  to 
understand  the  carving  on  an  old  merchant's  pew.  It  r^resents  a 
muscular  dwarf  brandishing  a  club,  and  underneath  him  are  the  lines  in 
Low  German  :  — 

*'  Dat  Ken  Kramer  ist  de  blief  da  buten, 
Oder  ick  schla  em  up  de  schnuten." 

This  literally  translated  is:  — 

"He  that's  no  merchant  stay  without. 
Else  I  shall  strike  him  on  the  snont." 

Hanging  up  in  the  church  is  a  shark,  all  dried  up.  It  was  washed  up 
in  one  of  the  many  inundations  which  have  visited  Stralsund.  The 
last  of  these  inundations  occurred  in  1872. 

Near  to  the  Nikolai  Eirche  are  the  picturesque  St.  John's 
Cloisters.  \Miat  is  left  of  the  old  conventual  building  is  now  the 
Johanishof,  a  hospital  for  poor  persons,  or  perhaps  what  we  should 
better  understand  as  alms  houses,  if  all  under  one  roof. 

A  short  walk  now  brings  up  to  the  Botcher  Strasse,  a  street  which 
is  interesting  from  the  old  signs  i)ix)jecting  from  the  houses  on  the 
left.  These  are  not  the  signs  of  inns,  but  of  old  guilds  or  clubs,  dating 
years  and  years  back.  The  second  sign  is  attached  to  the  club  or 
home  of  the  street  hawkers,  and  very  curious  in  my  eyes  it  was  to 
see  these  hawkers,  both  men  and  women,  each  with  their  different 
kinds  and  sorts  of  wares,  filing  out  of  that  house  to  set  about  their 
trafficking  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  I  don't  think  we  have  in  any  of 
our  English  towns  an  institution  of  this  kind.  I  have  never  heard 
of  one. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  is  the  Jakobi  Kirche  (St.  James'  Church), 
dating  from  the  lith  century.  The  tower  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  preserved  pieces  of  mediaeval  brick  architecture  on  the  Continent. 
The  dome-like  summit  is  covered  with  copper,  and  shines  a  bright 
green   in  the  sun's   rays. 

Now  let  us  out  into  the  Baltic  again,  .and  sail  westwards  along  the 
coast  to  Warnemtinde,  a  name  which  signifies  "  Mouth  of  the  Wamow." 
The  city  of  Rostock  is  only  eight  miles  up  the  river  Wamow,  and  as 
there  are  numerous  small  river  steamers,  as  well  as  a  railway,  this  place, 
Warnemtinde,  with  its  hotels  and  lodging  houses,  forms  quite  a  seaside 
resort  or  suburb  to  Rostock.  The  Wamemiinde  pier  is  a  favourite 
promenade  with  visitors.  Steam  packets  in  connection  with  the  trains 
from  Berlin  ply  from  here  to  Gjedser  in  Denmark,  and  are  there  in 
connection  with  trains  to  Copenhagen.  When  Wallenstein  besieged 
Stralsund,  in  1628,  he  captured  Wamemiinde,  and  so  prevented  any 
supplies  being  thrown  into  Rostock  by  water,  which  helped  to  starve 
the  city  into  submission. 
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Having  voyaged  the  eight  miles  up  the  Warnow,  we  arrive  opposite 
Rostock,  and  we  notice  that  this  city  has  the  same  cfaaxacteriatics  aa 
Stralsund,  viz.,  huge  churches  rising  high  above  the  surrounding 
buildings. 

We  arrive  here  in  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  Rostock 
is  the  largest  and  busiest  town  of  that  province.  The  Wamow  here 
is  about  600  yards  wide,  and  of  considerable  depth,  so  that  large  vessels 
of  deep  draught  can  get  up  to  Rostock.  Rostock  has  a  considerable 
fleet  of  her  own,  and  does  a  large  trade  in  grain,  timber,  herrings, 
and  so  forth.  Rostock  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Haaseatic 
League  even  before  Stralsund,  and  it  is  recorded  that  as  far  back  as 
1257   Rostock  sent  rejtresentativea  to  the  Uonsa  Council  at  Lubeck. 


Rostock  reached  the  height  of  her  prosperity  in  the  latt«r  part  of 
the  14th  century,  after  the  great  peace  of  Stralsund.  But  in  the 
30  years'  war  llostock.  unlike  .Stralsund,  succumbed  in  1628  to 
Wallenstein,  who  put  a  thousand  men  in  the  city.  SubsequeDtly,  the 
Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  took  possession,  and  Rostock  has  remained  ever 
eince  a  part  of  that  province. 

Now  landing  on  Mecklenburg  soil,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town, 
we  enter  Rostock  by  crossing  over  a  drawbridge  and  passing  through 
a  square  and  stiff  old  gateway.  The  gateway  and  buttressed  walls  are 
relics  of  the  fortifications  of  Hanseatic  times.  Just  inside  the  wall  is  the 
Petri  Kirche  (Church  of  St.  Peter),  which  dates  from  tha  14th  century, 
and  wecannot  help  admiring  its  el^ant  proportions,  which  contrast  witli 
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the  usual  great  square  massive  Hanseatic  churches.  The  spire  rises 
to  a  height  of  433  feet.  The  old  gateway  is  named  the  Petri  Tlior, 
after  the  church. 

liight  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Neue  Markt  Platz, 
a  large  square,  pix>minentl7  in  which  stands  the  Batliluuis, 
or  Town  Hall.  The  old  part  of  the  building  is  almost  entirely 
hidden  by  the  modern  erection  built  up  to  and  added  on  to  the 
ancient  Kathhaus.  It  seems  a  pity,  and  is,  indeed,  a  sign  of  a 
utilitarian  age.  The  fa9ade  of  the  old  building,  which  dates  from 
the  14th  century,  has  circular  openings  and  turrets  similar  to  those 
which  we  saw  at  Stralsund,  and  which  we  shall  find  again  at  Liibeck. 
Notice  tlie  seven  little  towers.  Everything  goes  by  sevens  at  Rostock. 
There  is  an  old  proverb  which  in  the  German  is  in  rhyme,  and  which 
being  translated  is :  — 

"  Seven  towers  on  the  Bathhaus, 

Seven  streets  to  the  great  market. 

Seven  doors  to  St.   Marr's  Church, 

Seven  gates  to  go  into  tne  country. 

Seven  clocks  to  strike  the  hours. 

Seven  linden  trees  in  the  rose  garden, — 
These  are  the  signs  of  Bostock." 

Rostock  has  a  population  of  upwards  of  50,000,  and  besides  being  a 
market  town,  its  good  shipping  harbour  causes  to  centre  here  the 
trade  of  a  large  district  of  North  Germany.  In  addition,  there  are 
situated  here  the  supreme  law  courts  of  the  province,  a  university, 
and  a  garrison.  The  huge  fabric  of  the  Marien  Kirche  (St.  Mary*8 
Church)  soars  above  the  lofty  surrounding  houses.  llie 
Marien  Kirche  impresses  one  more  by  its  great  size  than  by  its 
architectural  beauty,  although  there  is  very  much  that  is  beautiful 
in  it,  in  the  way  of  splendid  carvings,  as  witness  the  rery 
elaborate  and  ornate  pulpit,  and  ancient  iron-work,  beautiful  and 
fantastically  wrought.  This  church  is  built  in  the  Baltic-Gothic  style 
of  the  14th  century,  and  has  three  naves.  Beneath  the  organ  is  the 
seat  or  pew  of  the  Grand  Duke,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  nave. 
With  its  windows  and  curtains,  it  rather  suggests  the  royal  box  at 
the  opera.  By  closing  the  windows  and  curtains,  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  grand  ducal  party  to  go  to  sleep  if  the  sermon  proved 
uninteresting;  and  in  the  Lutheran  services  at  these  churches  the 
sermons  are  sometimes  very  long.  For  instance,  on  the  Sunday  we 
were  here,  we  heard  a  sermon  of  38  minutes  on  the 
prodigal  son.  Possibly  the  time  might  have  seemed  a  little  shorter 
to  me,  if  I  had  understood  the  German  sermon  a  little  better.  Anyhow. 
the  preacher  interested  me,  for  he  wore  a  black  gown,  and  roimd 
his  neck  a  white  ruiff.  So  if  we  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  pulpit  and 
preacher  only,  we  could  easily  imagine  ourselves  back  in  Elizabethan 
days. 

Near  the  Marien  Kirche  is  a  bronze  statue  by  Schadow  of  the 
famous  German  field-marshal,  Bliicher,  who  was  a  native  of  Rostock, 
and  who  assisted  Wellington  to  win  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  One  of 
the  bronze  reliefs  on  the  pedestal  illustrates  Bliicher's  share  in  that 
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victory.  In  the  rear,  behind  the  statue,  is  part  of  the  university 
building.  This  Rostock  university  is  the  smallest  in  North  Germany, 
but  it  is  the  oldest,  having  30  years'  start  of  Greifswald,  where  we 
were  a  short  time  ago.  Rostock  university  has  a  valuable  library  of 
170,000  books  and  MSS.  The  astronomer  Kepler  was  a  professor 
here. 

We  entered  Rostock  by  the  Petri  Thor  on  the  east  side,  and  we 
leave  by  the  Kropeliner  Thor  on  the  west  side.  These  two  gates,  the 
Petri-Thor  and  the  Kropeliner  Thor,  alone  are  left  of  the  seven  gates, 
which  in  the  middle  ages  gave  access  to  the  walled  and  fortified  city. 
The  other  five  gates  have  been  pulled  down  in  recent  times,  because 
they  impeded  the  trafiic.  Through  this  fine  old  mediseral 
Krop^iner  Thor  the  modem  tramcar  passes  to  the  adjacent  villages. 
The  Kropeliner  Thor  remains  as  a  witness  to  us  modems  of  the  wealth 
and  power  of  those  self-reliant  and  indomitable  old  Hanseatics. 

The  rich  agricultural  land  around  Rostock  is  largely  frequented 
by  storks.  Here  we  saw  a  stork  in  its  nest  on  the  top  of  a  farm 
building.  Storks  are  hardly  ever  seen  in  England.  I  am  afraid 
men  and  boys  with  guns  would  not  aUow  them  to  exist,  but  in 
Germany  and  Holland  they  are  valued  guests,  popular  belief 
ascribing  good  luck  to  the  house  where  a  stork  builds  its  nest.  Storks 
are  large  birds,  standing  more  than  three  feet  high,  i.e.,  higher  than 
a  dinner  table — consequently,  their  nests  seem  huge  structures.  To 
induce  storks  to  build,  farmers  often  put  an  old  cart  wheel  on  the 
roof  as  a  convenient  stage  upon  which  the  stork  can  commence  its 
nest.  Its  white  and  black  plumage,  its  red  bill,  and  its  tail  red  legs 
make  the  stork  a  beautiful  object  when  seen  against  the  green  grass 
of  the  meadows,  across  which  it  may  be  seen  walking,  with  an  air 
of  quiet  dignity,  or  gravely  resting  on  one  leg,  looking  the  picture 
of  wisdom. 

Now,  taking  ship  again,  and  sailing  westwards  from  Rostock,  we 

come  to  the  creek  or  bay  of  Wismar,  a  bay  which  forms  one  of  the 

best  harbours  along  the  Baltic  coast,  and  which  was  often  the  meeting 

place  of  the  Hanseatic  flotilla  before  proceeding  to  a  sea  battle.     At 

the  extremity  of  this  bay  is  the  old  city  of  Wismar.     As  far  back  as 

the  early  part  of  the  13th  centiuy,  Wismar  became  a  member  of  the 

Hanseatic  League,  and  grew  rapidly  in  power  and  prosperity,  reaching 

its  climax,  like  Stralsund  and  Rostock,  about  the  year  1370,  after  the 

peace  of  Stralsund.     We  notice  here,  as  we  did  in  those  cities,  the 

enormous    size    and   height    of    the    churches    towering    above    the 

surrounding  buildings.     One  of  them,  St.  George's  Church,  we  shall 

visit  especially,  because  of  the  vast  height  of  the  nave.      Nowadays, 

Wismar  owns  some  500  sailing  vessels  and  160  steamers.     To  enter 

the  town  we  must  pass  through  the  Wasser  Thor,  or  Water  Gate. 

This  old  gateway  is  a  good  example  of  15th  century  Hanseatic  work. 

Indeed,  Wismar  is  to  the  antiquarian  a  rich  mine  of  ancient  Hanseatic 

architecture,  for  not  being  so  busy  a  place  as  Stralsund  or  Rostock, 

Wismar  has  not  been  modernised  to  nearly  so  great  an  extent  as 

those  cities,  and  there  remain  here  a  large  number  of  old  Hanseatic 

houses. 

Our  way  into  the  town  from  the  Wasser  Thor  takes  us  past  the 
Nikolai  Kirche  (the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint,  you  will 
B 
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remember,  of  the  old  Baltic  gailors).  This  churdi,  like  the  Wuwr 
Thor,  dates  from  the  loth  centui?,  and  ia  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
thickuet-s  of  it«  wall  and  the  great  heieht  of  its  nare. 

A  line  example  of  the  Han  seat  ic  Gothic  brick  architeoture 
of  the  15th  century  is  the  Alte  Diakc«  Haua,  or  "Old  Parsonage." 
This  house  would  be  built  about  the  time  whea  Wiamar  had  just  passed 
the  high  tide  of  h&e  power.  Close  by  is  a  still  more  interesting  example 
of  Hanseatic  Gothic,  in  that  it  is  a  still  older  building.  It  dates  from 
1300,  or  some  TO  years  b^ore  the  Hanseatic  League  reached  the 
>  summit  of  its  power  and  prosperity.  Tha  building  is  called  the  Alte 
Schule,  or  "  Old  School."  It  is  now  used  principally  as  a  museum,  bat 
some  tuition  is  carried  on  here,  for  I  heard  the  various  prsctiunga 


of  musical  instruuieDts  going  on.  These  fine  old  buildiogs,  and 
there  is  such  a  wealth  of  tbem  here  in  Wismar,  are  an  indication  of 
the  large  sums  of  inoney  which  the  good  people  of  these  Wendisb 
towns  had  to  spend  500  or  600  years  ago. 

A  few  steps  further  on  is  the  splendid  Church  of  St.  Geot^e,  Wo  are 
again  struck  with  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  building  and  tJie  huge- 
ness of  its  proportions,  the  girth  of  the  pillars  ,th6  enormous  hei^t  trf 
the  chancel,  and  the  still  eroater  heiglit  of  the  nave.  The  arches  of  the 
nave  are  from  110  to  III  feet  high.  The  choir  is  the  oldest  part  of 
the  church,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  while  the 
nave  is  100  years  later.  In  a  recess  on  the  right  of  the  west  entrance 
of  the  church,  is  a  life-size  carved  figure  of  the  patron  saint,  St.  George. 
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The  figure  is  raised  on  a  high  wooden  stand  or  pedestal. 
Tou  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon, 
which  he  slew  in  order  to  rescue  the  life  of  a  sweet  and  beautiful 
princess.  Well,  here  is  the  fierce  and  roaring  dragon,  waiting  to  be 
run  through  with  the  spear,  which  St.  George  is  holding  on  high; 
but  the  saint  and  his  horse  look  so  meek  and  mild  beside  the 
fierce  dragon  that  the  whole  group  seems  somewhat  grotesque.  The 
George  and  dragon  on  the  back  of  our  sovereigns  and  five  shilling 
pieces  pourtray  much  more  life  and  vigour;  but  the  antiquity  of  this 
group,  of  course,  gives  it  interest.  In  a  corresponding  recess  on  the 
left  of  the  west  entrance  is  a  triptych  of  the  year  1485.  It  represents 
the  three  St.  Thomasses.  That  in  the  centre  is  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle.  That  on  the  left,  to  quote  the  inscription  scarcely 
decipherable  underneath,  is  "Sanctus  Thomas  De  Aquino."  That  on 
the  right  is  St.  Thomaa  of  Canterbuiy.  He  wears  the  mitre, 
and  carries  the  archbishop's  crook.  It  shows,  that  the  15th 
century  Hanseatics  regarded  Thomas  k  Becket  as  a  saint.  This 
triptych  was  restored,  as  is  recorded  on  the  wall  above,  in  1898. 

You  must  remember  that  this  was  a  church  of  the  Wismar  Hanse 
Merchants'  Guilds,  and  suspended  high  overhead  in  the 
church  is  a  large  model  of  one  of  their  ships.  One  wonders  what 
vicissitudes  that  model  ship  may  have  looked  down  upon  during  the 
many  generations  it  has  been  suspended  in  this  church.  To-day,  at 
all  events,  it  is  useful  as  showing  the  type  of  large  ship  which  was  in 
vogue  in  the  later  period  of  the  Han  seat  ic  League.  The  ends  of  the 
pews  in  this  church  are  all  carved,  and  I  saw  no  two  alike.  Each 
merchant  or  seat  holder  seems  to  have  had  his  coat-of-arms  or  design 
carved  on  hi8«seat.  The  carvings  are  in  splendid  preservation,  some  of 
them  show  the  herring,  which  waa  one  of  the  signs  or  emblems  of  the 
Hanseatic  League.  You  remember  that  the  fishing  and  shipping  of 
herrings  was  one  of  its  staple  industries.  This  fish  was  the  emblem 
of  a  power  which  for  generations  exercised  enormous  influence  in 
Northern  Europe. 

At  one  corner  of  the  market  place  stands  what  is  left  of  the  old 
Kathhaus,  or  Town  Hall.  It  possesses  an  open  hall,  dating 
from  1351.  but  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  buildinp:  has  been 
modernised  into  a  chemist's  shop.  Adjoining  is  a  modern  Town  Hall, 
very  prosaic  and  business-like,  but  not  of  interest  to  us. 

Looking  across  the  market  square  of  Wismar,  we  see  prominently 
the  Marien  Kirche  (Church  of  St.  Mary),  another  14th  century  church, 
but  for  us  it  does  not  possess  the  interest  which  we  found  in  St. 
George's  Church.  In  front  of  the  church,  and  partly  hidden  by  trees, 
is  the  principal  guardhouse  of  Wismar.  It  has  guns  taken  from  the 
Swedes  and  the  French. 

Behind  the  guardhouse,  and  in  a  portion  of  the  church  building,  is  the 
Wismar  fire  station.  One  evening  while  we  were  here  a  fire  occurred 
at  a  timber  works  about  half  a  mile  away  on  our  right.  Dense  masses 
of  smoke  came  floating  over  the  sky.  By  and  bye,  the  fire  brigade 
turned  out  and  moved  at  a  walking  pace  across  this  square — an 
antiquated  fire  engine,  consisting  of  a  big  water  tub  on  wheels  without 
springs,  and  a  hand  pump,  drawn  by  a  single  cart  horse — then,  after 
an  interval,  another  one — then   the  first  horse  came  back  for  some 
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more  tackle — and  so  ou,  for  a  long  time.  Needless  to  say,  not  much 
was  left  of  the  works  in  the  morning!  The  whole  fire  brigade  might 
almost  have  been  handed  down  from  Hanseatic  times! 

Nowadays,  Wismar  ranks  next  to  Rostock  as  the  second  seaport 
and  commercial  city  of  the  Duchy  of  Mechlenburg-Schwerin. 

Wismar  is  but  a  short  journey  from  the  city  of  Schwerin,  the 
capital  and  seat  of  government  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  pass  on  our 
way  without  a  flying  visit  to  Schwerin. 

Approaching  tlie  city  by  the  Schwerin-See,  or  Lake  of  Schwerin,  we 
see  how  beautifully  and  romantically  the  Grand  Ducal  Schloss  is 
situated. 

At  a  remote  period  there  existed  here  the  fortress  ol 
a  Wendish  tribe  called  the  Obotrites.  After  the  destruction  of  that 
fortress  in  1160,  and  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  Christianity 
after  the  rough  methods  of  those  days,  Schwerin  was  granted  municipal 
privileges,  and  the  present  Schloss  was  founded.  The  Schloss  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  pentagon,  and  the  tall  tower  rises  to  a  height  of  some 
230  feet.  The  handsome  Renaissance  portal  is  modem,  the 
Schloss  having  been  rebuilt  between  1845  and  1857,  though  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  mediaeval  castle  is  incorporated  with  the 
modern  building.  This  was  done  out  of  deference  to  an  old  superstition 
which  says  that  in  this  Schloss  dwells  the  spirit  of  a  dwarf,  named 
Petermiinnchen,  and  if  his  dwelling:  is  ever  pulled  down  the  Grand 
Ducal  family  will  die  out,  so  a  part  of  the  ancient  Schloss  had  to  be 
preserved. 

Schwerin  has  a  population  of  over  36,500,  and  is  a  bustling  market 
town.  I  noticed  that  the  street  scavengers  here  were  women,  and  I 
found  on  enquiry  that  they  were  paupers,  who  were  thus  made  to 
earn  their  living.  One  Wednesday  morning  there  were  ten  of  them 
thus  at  work  in  front  of  my  hotel. 

Schwerin  has  suffered  so  severely  from  fires  that  she  has  no 
ancient  buildings  left,  except  the  mediaeval  portions  of  the  Schloss, 
and  the  cathedral,  which  dates  from  the  14th  century.  The  cathedral 
is  not  so  high,  nor  does  it  strike  one  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
extraordinary  Hanseatic  Church  of  St.  George,  which  we  saw  at 
Wismar. 

Not  the  least  interesting  object  in  Schwerin  is  the  bronze  bust  of 
Henry  Schliemann,  the  explorer  and  excavator  of  ancient  Troy. 
Schliemann^  who  died  in  1890,  was  a  native  of  this  locality.  No 
student  of  the  classics,  I  think,  can  gaze  upon  the  features  of 
Schliemann  without  experiencing  a  feeling  approaching  veneration  and 
regard.  The  large  building  across  the  Pfaffenteich,  which  signifies 
''  Lake  of  the  Priests,''  is  the  arsenal,  Grovemment  military  stores,  and 
so  forth. 

Journeying  now  in  a  north-westerly  direction  towards  the  coast, 
we  sight  ere  lonp:  the  distant  towers  of  the  famed  city  of  Liibeck,  the 
'^  Queen  of  the  Hansa."  Its  situation  is  picturesque  and  romantic, 
and  a  distant  view  gives  you  a  better  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the 
Marien  Eirche  (St.  Mary's  Church),  with  its  lofty  clerestory  and 
flying  buttresses,  than  you  can  possibly  get  in  the  town  itself,  where 
the  buildings  surround  it  too  closely. 
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The  Emperor  Williajii  remarked  on  one  of  his  visirB  to  Liibeok : 
''  Every  inch  of  ground  and  every  foot  of  water  relates  volumes  of 
history  of  the  power  and  wealtti  of  her  old  citizens" — and  this  is 
indeed  the  case,  tor  Lubeck  posBesaes  so  many  historic  and  medieval 
buildings  as  to  be  sometimes  called  the  Nuremberg  of  North  Germany. 

To  enter  the  city  we  must  cross  over  the  River  Trave  by  the 
bridge,  and  pass  through  the  old  gateway  with  the  conical  towers. 
This  gateway,  the  Holsten  Thor,  is  a  well-preserved  example  of 
Uanseatic  Gothic  architecture  in  its  palmiest  days.  It  is  nearly  JSOO 
years  old,  having  been  commenced  in  1469.  You  will  judge  of  its 
strength  when  I  tell  you  that  it  occupied  seven  to  eight  years  in 
building.    It  was  part  of  the  ancient  fortifications,  but  nowadays,  of 


course,  it  is  little  more  than  a  carefully-preserved  historical  monument. 
The  gateway  beara  the  inscription,  '  Concordia  Domi  Foris  Pax  " — 
i.e.,  "  Unity  at  home,  peace  outside." 

The  Hobten  Street,  from  the  Old  Gate,  takes  us  past  what  is 
perhaps  the  be«t  remaining  specimen  in  Liiheck  of  the  private  house 
of  a  Hanseatic  merchant.  Notice  the  rich  ornauieiitatiou  of  the 
windows  and  doorway,  also  the  front  of  the  house  with  medallions. 
The  ground  floor  is  a  shop  in  a  street  of  shops.  These  houses,  like 
the  (lurches,  are  evidences  of  the  wealth  of  those  warrior  Hanseatic 
merchants ;  and  warriors  they  were,  for  a  writer  tells  us  that  it  was 
usual  to  see  helmet,  armour,  and  sword  hanging  above  barrels  of 
herrings,  casks  of  beer,  bales  of  cloth,  and  so  forth. 
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We  turn  into  the  adjoining  market  place.  In  these  old  cities  the 
market  place  was  always  the  largest  open  space  in  the  citj.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  business  of  a  market,  justice  was  administered 
in  the  market  place,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  under  the  open  porticos 
of  the  town  halls.  That  is  possibly  the  reason  whj  this  town  hall 
of  Liibeck  is  built  with  so  large  an  open  space  beneath  it,  looking. 
I  think,  something  like  a  cloister.  In  the  centre  of  the  market  place 
is  a  modern  Gotikic  fountain.  The  fountain  is  ornamented  with 
statues  of  Adolph  II.,  Count  of  Holstein,  who  founded  this  city  of 
Lubeck  in  1143,  nearly  800  years  ago.  Also  of  Henry  the  Lion,  and 
the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa.  We  now  have  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  market  square,  and  you  get  a  more  complete 
idea  of  the  Rathhaus,  or  Town  Hall. 

The  Rathhaus  occupies  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  square. 
What  a  curious  pile  of  building  it  is  with  its  quaint  spires!  Note 
the  high  gables,  with  circular  openings,  similar  to  those  we  saw  at 
Stralsund.  The  Rathhaus  was  completed  as  you  now  see  it  in  1442, 
getting  on  for  500  years  ago,  on  the  site  of  a  Rathhaus  which  stood 
here  200  years  before  that,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

It  was  largely  owing  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  this  city  of  Lubeck 
that  the  Ilanseatic  Leacne  was  founded.  It  .  was  to  Liibeck. 
that  the  representatives  of  the  different  cities  of  the  League  came 
to  hold  their  regular  Councils,  or  Diets.  The  earliest  of  these  Diets, 
of  which  the  acts  are  preserved  in  the  archives  here  in  Lubeck,  was 
held  in  the  year  1361,  and  for  200  years  the  North  German  towns 
held  it  so  great  an  honour  to  be  included  in  the  Lubeck  law  or  bond 
that  the  Lubeck  merchants  boasted  proudly — 

"Was  willst  begehren  mehr 
Ale  die  alte  Liibache  Ehr?  " 

("What  more  will  you  desire  than  the  old  Lubeck  honour?") 

Members  of  the  Diet  assembled  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mar}*, 
the  towers  of  which  we  saw  from  a  distance.  After  the  religious 
ceremony  the  members  of  the  Diet  proceeded  to  the  Rathhaus 
in  procession.  The  portion  of  the  Rathhaus  with  the  spires, 
on  the  right,  is  the  "  Kriepfs  Stube,''  or  "  War  Chamber,"  in 
which  kings  were  deposed  and  chosen.  The  open  building  in  the 
foreground  was  called  the  Pranger,  and  in  it  were  exposed  in  the 
pillory,  shrews  and  mischief  makera.     It  dates  from  about   1450. 

On  the  further  side  of  the  Rathhaus  is  a  covered  staircase,  in 
the  Renaissance  style,  leading  from  the  "  Kriegs  Stube  "  (War  Chamber) 
directly  down  into  the  main  street — "  Breite  Strasse."  This  staircase 
was  built  in  1594,  and  restored  300  years  later.  Try  to  imagine  the 
Hansa  representatives  on  the  "Hansa  Days,"  as  they  were  called, 
passing  in  and  out  here,  lavishly  dressed  in  all  the  most  costly  and 
sumptuous  finery  that  they  could  command ;  for  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  League  the  representatives  indulged  in  great  display  to  impress 
beholders  with  the  wealth  and  power  of  their  respective  cities. 

But  there  also  existed  another  staircase,  a  secret  staircase,  so  it 
is  related,  which  led  down  from  the  council  chamber  to  the  Rathhaus 
Keller,  for  in  those  days,  as  now,  there  was  always  a  good  supply 
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of  food  and  drink  in  the  German  town  hall  cellars — bo  those  old  fellows 
could  thus  slip  down  and  refresh,  and  the  outside  world  would  be 
none  the  wiser. 

In  the  Rathhaus  Keller  at  Lubeck  is  a  small  room  called  the 
'^  Braut  Gemach/'  or  "  Bride  Room/'  so  called  because  it  communicated 
hj  an  underground  passage  with  the  adjoining  St.  Mary^s  Church,  and 
newly-married  couples  used  to  come  into  this  room  with  their  friends 
and  have  a  quiet  drink  imobserved  as  soon  as  the  wedding  ceremony 
was  over.  There  is  a  fine  old  fire-place  in  the  "  Bride  Room/'  It  bears 
a  quaint  inscription  in  old-fashioned  Low  German,  which  may  be 
translated :  ''  Many  a  man  sings  loudly  when  they  bring  him  his 
bride ;  if  he  knew  what  they  brought,  he  might  well  weep." 

We  now  pass  into  the  adjoining  Marien  Kirche.  This  church  was 
essentially  the  church  of  the  Hanseatic  merchants  and  the  Lubeck 
citizens,  and  it  is  probably  to  the  fact  that  they  desired  their  church 
to  be  finer  and  more  splendid  than  the  cathedral  of  the  bishop  that 
the  magnificent  proportions  of  this  Marien  Kirche  are  due.  You  must 
remember  that  the  bishops  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  this  church — 
the  13th  century — ^were  princes  wielding  temporal  power,  and  that 
their  interests  were  occasionally  at  variance  with  and  antagonistic  to 
the  interests  of  our  independent  merchants  and  citizens.  Hence  the 
rivalry.  This  splendid  church  was  24  years  in  building,  from  1280 
to  1304.  The  roof  above  us  rises  to  a  height  of  12*^  feet,  more  than 
40  yards.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  it,  all  the  proportions  are  so  good  1 
Note  the  beautiful  15th  century  sculptures  and  tracery  of  the  choir 
screen.  Still  older  than  the  choir  screen  is  the  clock,  which  you  see 
high  up  at  the  east  end.  This  clock  dates  from  1405.  It  has  another 
dial  lower  down  which  indicates  all  the  astronomical  changes  up  to 
the  end  of  the  present  century.  In  front  of  the  choir  screen  are  two 
Danish  standards  captured  by  the  Lubeckers  in  1427.  Immediately 
on  our  right  is  the  brass  railing  of  the  font.  This  beautiful  and  skilful 
piece  of  brass  work  is  nearly  600  years  old,  dating  from  1335. 

Not  only  did  the  old  Hanseatics  use  this  church  as  a  place  of 
worship^  but  they  also  used  it  for  important  secular  occasions.  Thus 
we  read  that  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  in  1534,  a 
general  assembly  was  held  in  this  Marien  Kirche,  under  the  presidency 
of  one  WoUenweber,  a  name  which  signifies  "  Woollen  Weaver,"  with 
the  object  of  seeing  what  could  be  done  to  amend  the  decaying  fortunes 
of  the  League.  The  church  is  rich  in  costly  caivings  and  paintings, 
memorials  of  Lubeck's  past  and  gone  worthier. 

Now,  leaving  the  church  and  passing  along  the  main  street  (Breite 
Strasse),  we  halt  before  a  remarkable  old  Hanseatic  house  leaning  over 
on  one  side,  and  supported  by  arched  buttresses  thrown  across  the 
adjoining  street.  Over  the  door  we  see  the  date,  Anno  1535,  below 
that  an  old  Hanseatic  ship,  and  beneath  that  again  the  words  '*  Schiffer 
Gresellschaft,"  or  "  Shipowners*  Guild."  Across  the  front  of  the  house 
is  a  long  German  inscription  commencing,  ^'  Thou  are  the  man,  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  words  the  wind  and  sea  obey,"  and  going  on  to  pray 
Him  to  keep  His  hand  over  their  enterprise,  to  preserve  their  ships 
from  storm^  robbers,  and  peril,  and  to  increase  their  trade.  On  the 
gateposts  are  representations  of  vessels  at  sea  with  the  words :  "  Allen 
zu  Gefallen  ist  unmoglich  "  ("  To  please  everybody  is   impossible  ") 
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It  is  an  interestiDg  example  of  the  home  ot  one  of  those  old  Guilds. 
Let  us  paw  in  aide. 

The  room  as  you  see  it  now  is  very  much  &e  same  as  it  was  300 
or  100  years  ago  when  those  old  seafaring  merchants  held  their 
deliberations  in  here.  Dark  oM  wooden  beams  and  pillars,  many  of 
them  carved ;  numerous  models  of  ships,  chiefly  of  lat«r  Haoseatic 
times,  suspended  from  the  ceilings  and  you  may  notice  the  carved 
figure  of  one  of  the  old  worthies  in  his  favourite  seat.  While  in  the 
room  of  those  medieval  traders,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was 
their  usual  practice  to  pay  for  their  goods  in  silver  coin,  but  payments 
were  on  oooaeton  made  by  bills  of  eichange,  which  were  always  made 
payable  either  here  at  Liibeck  or  at  Bruges.     In  the  14th   century 


Liibeck  was  permitted  to  coin  gold.  and.  as  we  have  already  seen, 
this  Hanseatic  coinage  or  money  of  the  "  Easterlings "  was  in  such 
high  regard  that  our  word  "  sterling  "  was  derived  from  it.  Nowadays 
this  room  is  used  as  a  restaurant,  and  it  seems  strange  to  see  the 
modem  electric  lamps  attached  to  the  gas  pendants. 

The  harbour  of  Liibeck  is  just  an  arm  of  the  River  Trave,  which 
flows  into  the  Baltic  about  nine  miles  lower  down,  and  which  forms 
a  splendid  waterway  right  up  to  Liibeck,  Steamships  up  to  16  feet 
drauGfht  are  berthed  here,  and  sailing  ships  beyond  them. 

We  re-enter  the  city  by  the  north  gate,  or  Burg  Thor.  This  Burg 
Thor  dates  from  1444.  It  is  a  lofty  brick  structure,  and 
has    five    rows    of    Gothic    windows.       The    gate    with    the    old-time 
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arohitecture  round  it  forms  a  picturesque  group,  which  I  think  is  not 
detracted  from  by  the  twentieth  century  electric  trams  which  pass 
through  the  Burg  Thor  to  the  suburbs  outside. 

After  the  Hanseatic  cities  had  defeated  Waldemar  of  Denmark,  and 
demonstrated  their  power  by  wringing  from  him  the  famous  treaty  of 
Stralsund,  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  determined  to  secure  if  possible 
the  financial  and  military  support  of  the  Hanseatic  cities  in 
consolidating  his  throne  and  dynasty.  He  therefore  intimated  that 
he  would  visit  "  his  beloved  free  imperial  city  of  Liibeck."  Now  no 
emperor  had  visited  Liibeck  since  the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
two  hundred  years  before,  so  the  Liibeckers  determined  to  give  Charles 
a  royal  welcome.  On  October  22nd,  1375,  Charles  IV.,  accompanied 
by  his  consort,  and  attended  by  an  immense  retinue,  arrived  at  this 
Burg  Thor  of  Liibeck.  They  were  met  by  a  procession  of  the  spiritual 
lords,  the  leading  citizens,  and  the  most  lovely  and  notable  women  of 
the  city.  The  emperor  and  empress,  after  kissing  the  crucifix  and 
casket  of  relics  carried  by  the  archbishop,  mounted  two  richly- 
caparisoned  horses,  led  by  burgomasters.  A  magnificent  baldachino 
was  held  over  the  imperial  pair,  and  before  the  emperor  rode  a 
'  burgoiyaster  bearing  aloft  on  a  pole  the  keys  of  the  city.  And  so 
they  proceeded  from  this  gate  direct  to  the  cathedral.  The  cathedral 
of  Liibeck  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  small  lake,  the 
Miihlenteich,  whose  waters  flow  into  the  River  Trave,  which  we  have 
just  loft.  The  two  west  towers  of  the  cathedral  are  394  feet  high.  This 
cathedral,  which  is  in  the  form,  of  a  Latin  cross,  waa  founded  by  Duke 
Henry  the  Lion  in  1173,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbai'oss.  According  to  a  legend,  Duke  Henry,  when  himting,  shot 
with  his  crossbow  on  this  spot  a  stag,  which  had  a  cross  growing 
between  the  horns,  and  had  a  collar  of  jewels  round  its  neck.  Believing 
this  to  be  a  sign  from  God,  Duke  Henry  founded  the  church,  and  applied 
the  jewels  to  the  building. 

Now  bring  your  minds  down  200  years — to  that  day  in  October, 
1375,  when  Charles  IV.  and- his  empress  arrived  here  in  state,  after 
their  royal  progress  through  the  town  from  the  Burg  Thor.  Try  to 
imagine  the  scene,  for  it  is  all  recorded.  The  procession,  as  I  have 
already  described  it,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  drum,  and  fife,  and  the 
acclamations  of  the  Liibeckers,  halted  before  the  door  of  the  cathedral. 
The  emperor  and  empress  dismounted  and  entered.  As  they  passed 
into  the  nave,  the  swelling  tones  of  the  choir  were  heard  singing  the 
introitus  for  the  Epiphany,  "  Ecce  Advenit  Dominator  Dominus " 
("  Behold  the  Lord,  the  Ruler  is  come ").  A  solemn  thanksgiving 
service  was  held,  and  then  was  sung  part  of  the  72nd  Psalm,  "Give 
the  King  Thy  judgments,  0  God."  Then  the  procession  reformed, 
and  the  imperial  pair  proceeded  to  their  lodgings. 

For  eleven  days  Charles  remained  at  Liibeck,  but  he  did  not 
accomplish  his  object,  for  though  he  was  greatly  honoured  and 
adulated,  he  was  made  to  understand  that  the  Hanseatics  knew  their 
strength,  and  that,  as  he  had  not  assisted  them  when  in  need,  neither 
would  they  make  any  sacrifice  to  assist  him.  That  all  happened 
between  five  and  six  hundred  years  ago.  That  visit  of  Charles  IV. 
to  Liibeck  is  a  proof  that  the  city  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  which  wad  then  at  the  apex  of  its  power.     The 
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stone  ptilpit  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  dates  from  1568,  and  has 
carved  alabaster  panels.  Conspicuous  to  us  as  we  stand  at  the  west 
end  of  the  cathedral  is  the  handsome  roodloft,  carrying  the  huge  rood 
or  crucifix,  with  Iife-«ize  figures  of  worshipping  saints.  This  is  an 
exquisite  piece  of  workmanship,  dating  from  1477.  B^ond  the 
roodloft  and  over  the  chancel  arch  is  a  lion,  significant  of  the  founder, 
Henrj  the  Lion.  Beneath  the  lion  is  the  choir  screen.  Let  us  pass 
under  the  roodloft  and  examine  the  choir  screen  more  cloeelj.  And 
it  is  well  worth  nearer  inspection.  According  to  one  writer,  "  this  choir 
screen  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  existing  specimens  of  wood  carving 
of  the  early  German  schooL  The  figures  are  the  size  of  life,  full  of 
expression,  and  admirably  executed.*'  It  is  of  the  15th  century.  But 
the  large  clock  set  in  the  choir  screen  monopolises  our  interest. 
Over  the  f^pe  of  the  clock  are  two  figures :  that  on  the  right,  a  youth 
with  a  pilgrim's  long  staff ;  that  on  the  left.  Death,  a  skeleton  holding 
an  hour-glass.  The  youth  strikes  the  quarter-hours  on  a  bell  with  a 
hammer  while  Death  strikes  the  hours  and  turns  the  hour-glass.  For 
500  years  have  these  figures  been  thus  occupied.  But  the  face  of 
the  clock  fascinates  us.  It  is  the  sun  represented  as  a  human  face. 
Obser\'e  the  eve«  of  the  sun.  Wherever  vou  sit  in  the  church  those 
rolling  eyes  seem  to  follow  you.  Whatever  you  are  doing  or  thinking 
those  eyes  seem  to  be  watching  you,  and  you  cannot  help  watching  them : 
you  are  riveted,  fascinated.  The  eyes,  of  course,  are  attached  to  the 
movement  of  the  pendulum,  and  move  with  the  swing  of  the  pendulum. 
Oh,  yes,  indeed!  There  were  mechanics  in  the  Middle  Ages,  although 
they  had  no  telephones,  nor  railway  trains,  nor  motor  cars !  For  some 
500  years  have  those  ever-rolling  eyes  looked  down  upon  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Lubeckers,  and  grotesque  as  they  may  appear  to-day 
to  modern  taste  and  aestheticism,  they  are  still  eloquent  of  the  wealth, 
the  glory,  and  the  power  of  those  famous  old  Hanseatics. 

Such  is  all  the  glimpse,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  which  time  will 
allow  us  to  have  to-night  of  the  home  of  the  Hanseatic  League — ^a 
League  which  contributed  so  greatly,  although,  no  doubt,  all 
unconsciously,  at  the  time  when  Europe  was  emerging  from  the 
dark  ages,  to  the  introduction  and  distribution  of  civilisation  and 
culture  to  all  the  Baltic  shores,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  Baltic 
Sea  could  only  be  traversed  with  infinite  labour  and  peril. 

Let  me  conclude  by  quoting  three  German  verses  put  into  English 
at  my  request  by  a  German  lady.  Remember  her  want  of  familiarity 
with   English   idioms   and  English  language.     Thus:  — 

"The  Baltic  Sea,  a  mightv  book. 
With  leaves  innumerable  quite. 
On  it  the  Storm  writes,  with  hasty  stroke. 
Hie  letters,  billows,  snowy  white. 

He  rolls  the  pages  open,  roaring, 

As  if  he  ne'er  could  have  enough 
On  it,  *  Almighty  is  God '  he  writes, 

With  strokes  so  powerful  and  rough. 

Then,  from  this  book  lifts  the  Storm,  his  hand. 

And  on  Baltic's  trembling  pages 
Writes  out  the  Sun,  as  on  a  golden  band, 

'  Loving,  is  the  God  of  Ages ! '  " 
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COTTON  CULTIVATION  IN  BRITISH  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

By  Mr.  John  W.   Moik, 
Late  Joint  Manager  of  the  African  Lakes  Company,  Limited. 

(Addressed  to  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society,  in  the  Library, 
Tuesday,  February  17tii,  1903,  at  7-30  p.m.) 

BRITISH  Central  Africa,  one  of  the  choice  fruits  of  Livingstone's 
life  and  labour,  is  one  of  the  latest  of  British  possessions,  but 
far  from  the  least  valuable. 

In  1878  one  of  three  coffee  plants,  taken  from  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  Edinburgh,  by  Jonathan  Duncan,  of  the  Blantyre  Mission, 
throve  wonderfully  at  Blantyre.  It  was  a  miniature  gold  mine  to 
the  Mission,  which  was  able  to  sell  the  seedlings  at  9d.  each.  In  a 
few  years  acres  were  planted,  throve,  and  gave  good  returns.  Prices  up 
to  156s.  per  cwt.  have,  even  in  recent  times,  been  realised.  Disease 
was  kept  out  by  stringent  regulations  as  to  import  of  seeds  and  plants ; 
and  for  a  whDe  things  went  well  under  King  Coffee.  But,  when  Brazil's 
production  of  the  fragrant  bean  reached  about  seven-eighths  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  whole  world,  and  when  other  countries  too,  stimulated 
to  produce  largely  by  a  series  of  years  of  good,  paying  prices,  kept 
pouring  their  produce  on  the  glutted  markets,  prices  fell  away  wof ully. 
As  it  takes  a  coffee  bush  about  five  years  to  come  into  full  bearing, 
British  Central  African  coffee  planters  and  many  others,  who  had 
counted  on  the  high  prices  of  1894  found  themselves  sadly  hit  by  a 
fall  from  100s.  to  45s.  per  cwt.,  for  good  "  coloury  "  coffee.  Our 
planters  had  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket,  although  experiments  had 
been  made  in  tea,  tobacco,  cotton,  ginger,  chillies,  fibre  plants,  cuca, 
anatto,  cocoa,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  rubbers.  Oranges,  lemons, 
loquats,  pineapples,  guavas,  mangoes,  figs,  custard-apples,  amatungulu, 
Cape  gooseberry,  brambles,  raspberries,  and  other  fruits,  tropical  and 
sub-tropical,  flourished  splendidly,  while  even  strawberries  yield  plenti- 
fully, with  a  little  extra  care.  Plums,  apples,  and  other  temperate 
fruits,  do  fairly  at  about  3,500  ft.,  while  on  the  higher  levels,  they  grow 
more  slowly,  but  will  probably  bear  really  finely  flavoured  fruit. 

Votton. — ^When  David  Livingstone  went  as  Consular  Agent  to 
Central  Africa  in  1858,  he  and  Dr.  Kirk  noted  carefully  how  well  cotton 
throve  everywhere,  and  encouraged  the  natives  in  different  parts  to 
cultivate  more  largely,  that  they  might  have  something  to  sell  to 
traders,  who  would  surely  arrive  sooner  or  later.  When  I  first  went 
to  this  part  of  Central  Africa  in  1878,  the  growing,  spinning,  and 
weaving  of  cotton  was  carried  on  by  many  of  the  tribes,  and  by 
Livingstone's  Makalolo  to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  by  any 
other.  But  no  weaver's  shuttle  ever  went  more  slowly  than  the 
African's  stick,  which  he  leisurely  thrust  through  the  warp,  striking 
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each  thread  home  with  a  long  ruler  by  hand,  before  he  took  his  next 
slow  stitch.  To  make  two  yards  of  cloth  took  several  weeks'  work; 
but  then  it  might  be  worn  for  years  1  As  we  paid  away  millions  of 
yards  of  machine-made  cotton  and  prints,  the  steady  going  shuttles  of 
Manchester  discouraged  these  poor  weavers,  until  they  took  to  other 
work,  and  refused  even  to  set  up  their  few  forked  sticks,  which  served 
them  for  looms. 

In  1884  I  planted  the  first  field  of  cotton  in  British  Central  Africa, 
u  few  acres  in  extent  on  the  aJluvial  flats  at  Eatungas,  about  350  ft 
above  sea  level.  Unfortunately,  whfle  it  was  yet  young,  our  time  of 
trouble  and  war  began.  Not  only  were  we  forced  to  fight  the  Arab 
slavers  on  Lake  Nyassa,  but  we  were  for  a  time  at  loggerheads  with 
a  section  of  our  good  friends  at  the  river,  the  Makololo.  A  white  trader 
had  killed  Chipatula,  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  pushing  of  their 
chiefs.  Though  this  man,  Fenwick,  was  himself  shot  down  within  a 
few  days,  the  natives  wished  more  in  expiation.  They  demanded  his 
wife  and  children,  and  a  large  payment  from  the  African  Lakes  Com- 
pany, and,  to  enforce  their  claim  they  declared  war  against  us  all, 
and  the  cotton  field  had  to  be  abandoned.  Besides,  the  price  of  cotton 
at  the  time  was  so  low  as  barely  to  pay  the  freight,  which  was  then 
much  higher.  In  the  Makololo  country  by  the  Shir6  river  I  used  to 
see  cotton  growing  in  old  abandoned  native  gardens,  with  apparently 
little  or  no  attention,  and  these  alluvial  flats  may  soon  be  yielding 
great  crops  of  this  important  staple. 

I  had  also  two  or  three  cotton  bushes  growing  in  our  own  garden 
at  Mandala  (Blantyre),  which  bore  well  for  several  years  without  any 
special  care.  This  makes  it  certain,  of  course,  that  cotton  is  perennial 
in  British  Central  Africa,  and  by  proper  treatment,  perhaps  by 
systematic  cutting  back  it  might  produce  best  and  most  cheaply  with- 
out annual  replanting.  The  plants  I  speak  of  were  grown  at  an 
elevation  of  3,500  ft.  As  the  cotton  famine  in  Manchester,  resulting 
from  the  great  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  caused  Livingstone  to  get 
more  cotton  grown  in  Central  Africa,  in  1858,  so  has  the  recent  scarcity 
and  deamesa  of  cotton  turned  new  attention  to  the  fibre  in  British 
Central  Africa.  Several  thousand  acres  have  been  planted  in  twenty  or 
thirty  different  districts.  The  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  has 
done  much  to  encourage  this  development,  and  the  prices  received  for 
last  years  trial  crop,  7^d.,  7fd.,  and  8Jd.  per  pound  has,  perhaps,  done 
still  more. 

Labour. — ^There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  "  inferior  races,*' 
which  one  might  designate,  if  only  to  give  concreteness  to  the  dis- 
tinction, as  the  German  and  the  British.  The  German  requires  the 
assistance  of  the  native  on  his  own  land,  and  uses  him  sometimes  as  a 
machine,  sometimes  as  a  mere  animal.  In  the  latter  the  white  man 
deals  with  the  native  as  with  fellowmen  of  one  blood,  and  of  like 
passions  with  himself.  Carl  Peters  is  an  extr^ne  instance  of  the  one 
method,  David  Livingstone  is  the  type  of  the  other. 

The  first  manner  of  thought  and  consequent  action  has  had  much 
to  do  in  shaping  the  policy  ,of  the  (German  Foreign  Office  in  its  dealing 
with  the  black  races  of  Central  Africa,  which  it  has  annexed.  The  last 
has  long  been  the  frankly  acknowledged  basis  of  British  Legislation; 
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but  many  of  our  own  colonists,  whose  interests  would  be  apparently 
furthered  by  the  adoption  of  harsher  measures,  are  never  tired  of 
denouncing  the  "  grand-motherly "  legislation,  which  strives  to  main- 
tain for  the  natives  many  of  their  rights  and  immunities. 

The  system  which  I  have  dubbed  British,  is  one  of  slower,  but 
healthier  development  than  the  other.  It  is  also  more  troublesome. 
Most  of  our  white  friends  cost  us  trouble,  and  are  worthy  of  it.  And 
80  the  taker  of  trouble  in  these  matters  wins  his  ample  reward  in 
gradually  overcoming  the  laziness,  the  timidity,  the  scruples  of  his 
black  friends,  which  enriches  not  only  himself,  but  them  also. 

British  Central  Africa  was  discovered  by  Livingstone,  and  opened 
up  by  his  disciples.  In  consequence,  it  has,  I  believe,  a  better  affected, 
and  more  useful  population  than  any  other  part  of  Africa,  south  of  the 
Equator.  That  these  natives  are  all  that  the  planter  and  trader  would 
like  them  to  be,  I  would  not  maintain  for  a  moment;  but  they  are 
learning  more  and  more  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  their  tribes,  and  of 
their  country,  to  work  more  regularly ;  while  their  condition  is  becoming 
distinctly  better  and  more  comfortable. 

There  ought  to  be  an  abundance  of  work  for  all  its  natives  in 
the  protectorate  of  British  Central  Africa  itself.  The  country  is 
much  under-populated  in  consequence  of  the  old  slave  trade,  ordeal 
poison,  and  tribal  wars.  A  railway  is  now  being  built  to  connect  the 
Lower  with  the  Upper  Shir6  and  Lake  Nyassa,  disjoined  as  yet  by  the 
Murchison  Cataracts.  The  construction  of  this  railway,  com- 
bined with  planters'  and  traders'  requirements,  will  furnish 
abimdance  of  employment  for  all  who  are  willing  to  work. 
None  can  be  spared  for  the  mines  at  Johannesburg,  where 
the  native  of  tropical  Africa  is  quite  out  of  his  sphere.  Out  of 
the  1,000  experimented  with  lately,  a  very  large  proportiwi  have  already 
died.  If  this  threatened  drain  of  the  country's  labour  supply  is  pre- 
vented there  ought  to  be  workers  enough  to  allow  large  developments  in 
cotton  growing.  There  are  two  large  companies  engaged  in  trading 
and  planting — ^the  ''  African  Lakes  Corporation,  Limited,"  and  the 
"  British  Central  African  Company,  .Limited " ;  another,  which  is 
purely  a  planting  concern,  "Blantyre  and  Elast  Africa,  Limited." 
Besides  these  there  are  many  private  planters,  and  the  Zambezi  Indus- 
trial Mission,  all  engaged  largely  in  cotton  growing,  so  that  many 
acres  are  now  planted  with  this  crop. 

Land  is  even  more  abundant  than  labour,  there  being  great  unculti- 
vated expanses,  both  in  the  cooler  highlands,  and  the  hotter  plains  at 
the  river.  Several  new  planters  have  bought  estates  within  the  last 
year  for  cotton  planting  at  10s.  per  acre,  and  abundance  of  good  land 
is  still  to  be  had  at  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  acre. 

Freights  from  Katungas,  where  the  first  cotton  was  grown,  to 
Liverpool,  inclusive,  are  about  Jd.  per  pound,  a  rate  easily  borne  by 
such  splendid  cotton  as  the  country  produces. 


Mr.  Moir  showed  by  means  of  the  Society's   excellent  limelight 
lantern  about  40  photographs  of  M'lanje.  British  Central  Africa,  includ- 
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ing  tJie  peak  which  runs  up  to  just  10,000  ft  above  sea  level ;  of  the 
magnificent  granite  gorge  under  Mount  Manga,  which  \a  so  steep  and 
deep  that  it  is  popularly  cailed  '^  The  Crater " ;  of  some  of  the  early 
buildings  on  the  Tableland  (about  5,000  ft.)  where  the  colonists  seek 
new  health  and  vigour.  There  were  also  photographs  of  a  small  but 
veiy  beautiful  little  estate  on  the  M'lanje  plateau,  given  to  Mr.  Moir  as 
a  pioneer  by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  then  H.M.  Commissioner  in  British 
Central  Africa.  A  few  of  the  great  M'lanje  cedars  grow  on  this  estate, 
which  has  also  two  very  pretty  waterfalls. 

Mr.  Moir  also  exhibited  cotton  recently  grown  in  British  Central 
Africa,  which  interested  some  of  his  audience  exceedingly.  It  was 
valued  at  over  7d.  per  pound. 


NEW   ATLAS. 


Survey  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales.  Designed  by  and  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R6.S. 
Drawn,  engraved,  printed  and  published  by  John  Bartholomew  and 
Co.,  Edinburgh. 

Wi  have  received  the  firat  ten  isBues  of  this  new  Atlas.  It  is  prepared  on  the  useful 
Scale  of  two  miles  to  an  inch,  and  gives  a  graphic  summary  of  the  physical,  poUtiea], 
and  economic  features  of  England  and  Wales,  with  some  notes  on  their  G^logy  by 
Sir  A.  Geikie,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  &c 

We  await  with  pleasure  the  publication  of  the  remaining  numbers. 


NEW    BOOK. 


Hindustani  Grammar  Self-Taught.  By  Capt.  C.  A.  Thimm.  London : 
K  Marlborough  and  Co.,  51,  Old  Bailey.  Price  28.  In  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 

A  VALUABLE  addition  to  existing  literature  on  the  Hindustani  language.  By  the 
elimination  of  much  that  is  superfluous,  it  makes  the  study  of  the  language  in  its 
preliminary  stages  easier,  and  sustains  the  interest  of  the  student  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  will  prove  useful  to  prospective  residents  in  India,  and  indeed  will  be  of 
service  to  intending  visitors,  especially  those  who  have  a  natural  aptitude  for 
languages.  (B*  B,  L.)' 
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SOME  ACKOUNT  OF  THE  COLONY  AND  HINTERLAND  OF        Vy^ 
SIERRA  LEONE. 

Bj  the  Ebv.  Camok  F.  C.  Smith.  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  P.R.G.S. 

(Addressed  to  tlie  Sooiat;  in  tile  Coal  Exchan^,  Market  Plooe,  on  Tneedaj, 
December  1st.  1903,  at  7-3U  p.m.) 

THE  old  colony  of  Sierra  LeoDe  is  b,  peninsula  about  26  milea  long 
and  12  inilea  broad.    This  peninsula  includes  tbe  city  of  Freetown, 
the  capital  and  the  seat  of  goTorniiient.     The  appearance  of  the  city 
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is  very  beautiful  when  approached  by  steamer  from  the  sea,  and 
although  many  profess  to  loathe  everything  connected  with  Sierra 
Leone,  including  the  scenery,  yet  tlie  writer  of  this  article  can  only 
think,  of  the  general  view  ot  tlie  harbour  as  one  eiciting  a  sense  ot 
delight  and  admiration. 

The  Protectorate,  which  wa«  acquired  in  1896,  is  twenty  times  the 
size  ot  the  peninsula,  and  probably  has  a  great  future  before  it  as  a 
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cotton-growing  area,  although  it  w  hard  to  see  haw  tiie  financial  diffi- 
culties and  the  still  greater  difficulties  of  ignorance  are  to  be  over- 
come. Perhaps  another  hundred  years  will  pass  by  before  the  natives 
understand  what  can  be  done  with  their  lands  and  rivers,  bo  as  to  get 
the  best  results,  and  so  as  to  avoid  the  palpable  wast«  of  the  present 
day.  The  practice  now  is  to  muddle  along  and  do  as  little  WM^t  as 
may  be  necessary  for  producing  food  enough  to  last  through  to  another 
season. 

In  cultivating  the  land  the  minimum  of  labour  is  put  forth,  and 
so  liberal  is  Nature  that  the  lesult  is  quite  such  as  to  satisfy  tbe 
ambitions  of  a  native  mind  and  the  body  with  plenty.     Give  a  native 
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plenty  to  eat  and  drink  and  di  not  hurry  him  and  he  will  then  be 
quite  happy,  unless  he  is  something  out  of  the  average.  Their  plan 
of  cultivation  is  to  clear  the  land  during  the  months  of  Harch,  April, 
and  May  by  means  of  huge  land  fires.  The  country  presents  a  strange 
appearance  during  these  months,  with  columns  of  flame  and  rolling 
smoke  in  all  directions. 

Very  recently  I  was  journeying  by  sea  from  the  Rio  Fongo  to  Eonakry, 
and  observed  what  appeared  to  be  an  exceptionally  fine  tornado  cloud 
accumulating  over  the  land.  So  fin«  was  it  that  my  companion  and 
I  began  to  discuss  it,  and  at  last  called  in  the  opinion  of  the  boatmen, 
who  assured  us  that  it  was  the  smoke  of  n  land  fire  being  Ht  up  by 
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the  morning  sun,  and  their  opinion  proved  to  be  the  right  one.  We 
estimated  t£at  the  unbroken  rolling  line  of  that  particular  smoke  and 
flame  could  not  have  been  less  than  two  miles,  while  it  was  probablj' 
much  more.  The  object  of  the  firing  is  to  destroj  the  brushwood, 
and  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  patches,  so  that  land  planted  one- 
season  is  then  neglected  and  allowed  to  run  back,  to  bush  condition 
until  needed  again.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  labooir  used  amounts 


N  TBI   KOHO   BANaa. 

The  loftj  moDatiilii  (Ka-KollDu)  on  the  right  of  ths  plotun  li  raTaloptd  Is  >  oloud, 
and  Ilka  lU  m;rt«rloui  obJscU  hu  (lien  rUa  in  (he  osUn  mind  to  lupanUtloui  feaUiu* 
•nd  itorin.  It  li  ilmoM  UapoHlbla  (I  Ha  told)  to  get  iwtlTa*  to  fmce  ttaa  "ndrlt" 
tarmn  ol  tha  mountain  lummlt 

to  starting  these  fires,  planting  seed,  or  root  food  plants,  etc.,  and 
the  reaping  of  the  harvest. 

PNBonally,  I  am  not  inclined  to  brand  the  people  witli  either  a 
particular  or  a  general  charge  c^  laziness.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
people  in  ages  gone  by  have  known  their  simple  needs,  and  these 
needs  have  always  been  met  by  the  crudest  processes  of  cultivation. 
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Moreover,  the  climate  is  a  dominating  factor,  which  all  Bucciimb  to. 
Plenty  of  fish  in  the  water,  plenty  of  food  in  the  ground — why,  then, 
should  1  workl  is  a  native's  philosophy.  When  all  has  been  said  that 
can  he  said  against  the  native,  we  have  to  remember  that  he  is  able 
to  do  many  things  of  physical  endurance  which  compel  wonder  and 
admiration. 

My  reference  to  this  side  of  West  African  life  and  custom  is  due 
to  my  belief  that  we  may  hope  for  a  bright  and  great  buBineas  future 
among  these  pteople  if  we  endeavour  to  study  their  peculiarities  and 
not  expect  too  much  in  too  great  a  hurry.  The  slave  trade,  internecine 
war,  ignorance  of  tiie  outside  world,  are  matters  whidi  have  kept  these 


THE  POa»«HOBa  i.T  K 

Th»  dJotant  itrlp  ol  Iind  li  Knpun,  uid  In  tha  fair  1810  wu  the  dta  of  >  C-M.a. 
■QtUBinaut.  The  fint  reKulv  unrk  of  thli  •odet]'  «u  oommeiueil  hen,  but  the  hasUUtr 
ot  iliTe  Inden  and  oth«i  Inflnenoai  droe  Um  nlHODuiea  to  Slam  Leone. 

tribes  back,  in  the  world's  race  for  place  and  trade,  but  we  must  not 
think  of  them  as  it  they  have  no  latent  powers  of  development.  We 
have  proved  the  great  capacity  of  some ;  we  must  disoover  tha  capacity 
of  others.  Not  long  einoe  I  Btood  on  toard  a  ship  Jying  in  a  West 
African  port.  We  were  all  anxious  to  get  away,  but  an  authorised 
native  CuBboms  agent  prevented  tha  fulfilment  of  our  wish.  Neither 
persuasion  nor  argument  would  move  him,  and  at  last  one  of  our  beat 
British  trading  agents,  pointing  to  the  man,  said  witli  all  t^e  force  of 
eicitoment,  "  Tliere's  a  mule.  What  can  you  do  with  a  silly  aasT" 
That  remark  represents  what  we  all  feel  now  and  again  about  particular 
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iDstancea  with  which  we  liave  to  deal,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
thia  remark  was  eroked  by  a  case  of  stubborn  loyalty  to  the  man's 
idea  of  duty,  and  this  sense  of  duty  is  general  among  the  people. 
The  area  of  the  whole  Protectorate  is  about  40,000  square 
miles,  of  which  only  a  very  small  part  is  under  regular 
cultivation,  so  that  there  is  ample  scope  for  development.  A 
■chief  objection  to  the  present  mode  of  cultivation  is  that  fine  timber 
trees  are  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  fireSj  while,  with  but  one 
■exception,  nothing  is  done  in  the  way  of  enterprising  expansion  of 
trade  products.  The  exception  happens  to  be  in  the  territory  controlled 
by  Madam  Yoko,   a  woman  of  extraordinary   energy   and  foresight. 


THB   LAHniNO  ETAOI   AT  KONAEBT,    FBEKOH  OUIHEA. 

II>tl*«  bluUng  ud  oarrytiiE  TDCk  from  ttwihoTelorlti  conitrucUon.  Thiawotlita  chm 
o(  gnat  ondit  to  the  Fniish  autbcnitlei,  uid  kdob  to  aboir  that  tlwy  meui  to  utlTslT  com- 
pcM  with  tilt  BrltUb  lor  Uu  ooata  mfio  ol  tha  Veat  Ooaat. 

Around  Moyamba,  Madam  Toko's  chief  town,  a  large  tract  of  country 
is  being  cleared  and  planted  with  cotton  experimentally.  Cotton 
appears  to  have  been  grown  from  time  immemorial,  and  country 
cloths  have  been  made,  some  of  which  are  beautifully  dyed  and  woven 
and  handed  on  as  heirlooms,  but  having  no  export  market  for  these 
articles,  there  has  been  no  more  cultivation  than  would  suffice  for 
local  needs.  The  marshes  which  intersect  the  country  are  at  present 
the  breeding  places  of  mosquitoes,  as  well  as  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  the  traveller,  and  the  only  gratification  they  afford  is  in  the 
wonderful  luxuriance  of  vegetation,   consisting  chiefly  of  palms  and 
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■  froBt  of  KoiMkry. 
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ferns.  When  these  marshes  are  drained,  as  by  and  by  they  are  sure 
to  be,  they  will  provide  the  places  for  growing  all  sorts  of  desirable 
plants.  At  the  present  time,  rice  ia  largely  grown  in  marshy  neigh- 
bourhoods, but  the  people  have  not  much  idea,  of  producing  marketable 
qualities. 

Much  racial  prejudice  seems  to  exist  between  black  and  white,  a 
prejudice  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  cannot  tend  to  the  welfare 
of  either  race,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  anyone  shoold  foster  a  feeling 


lXJat«Danatwi  outdoor  Barrlca.    Tha  poopio  UkA  (0  boor  linglDg,  and  to  group  tOAsther, 

which  can  only  result  in  regrettable  incidents.  Both  sides  have  faults, 
while  botii  sides  have  reason  for  mutual  respect,  and  the  safe  attitude 
seems  to  be  to  seek  to  increase  that  respect  towards  ourselves  by 
believing  that  we  have  a  duty  to  fulfil  in  upraisini;  these  people  to  a 
higher  plane  of  civilisation  and  moral  strength.  Too  often  the  white 
man  sees  in  a  coloured  man  only  a  savage  or  quasi  savage  person 
seeking  to  cheat,  while  the  black  sees  in  (lie  while  man  only  one  who 
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is  endowed  with  wealth  and  power,  but  «4io  gets  it  by  nnfair  *"«*"«, 
and  wha  doe«  not  scruple  either  to  cheat  or  get  drank.  The  net  result 
is,  speaking  generaQj-,  that  the  black  believes  in  the  white  man's 
power,  but  he  does  not  believe  in  his  moral  auperioritf.  The  writer's 
opinion  is  that  only  when  we  prove  onrselres  to  be  a  superior  moni 
and  intellectual  force  do  we  establish  a  right  relationship  and  friendly 
cooperation  between  the  two  colours,  and  dinuniah  to  Taniahing  point 
the  tendency  to  rebellion'  and  war. 


Outdoor  HTTlca  ihowliig  tha  nh 
ud  Temu  Ui 

At  the  present  time  there  ta  a  strange  paucity  of  mineral  products, 
but  time  and  the  chances  of  discovery  may  at  any  future  date  disclose 
the  existence  of  uoBuspected  wealth.  Our  policy  should  be,  I  think, 
to  hold  on  to  our  possessions,  and  not  despise  any  portion  of  them. 
To  those  who  look  ahead  it  seems  a  pity  that  we  should  have  conceded 
the  Isles  de  Los  to  the  French  people,  but  we  are  bound  to  believe 
we  have  received  an  adequate  return,  yet  the  day  may  come  when  the 
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BritiBh  people  will  repent  of  the  ezcbange  which.  Beems  to  have  been 
M>  lightly  ftod  easily  made. 

l^e  religiouB  life  of  the  people  calls  for  some  notice.  In  Freetown 
many  branches  of  the  Christian  Ohurch  are  represented,  and  have  been 
ftt  work  for  ft  long  while.  Both  the  Anglican  and  Boman  Catholic 
CommunionB  have  cathedrals,  and  the  workers  are  presided  over  by 
a   Bishop  for    each.       The   Nonconformiats    are   represented   by   the 


Thia  la  •  tIsw  ot  nty  daptuntile  iDtanat.  Tba  chureb  ma  naaring  mmplMlOD  «b»n  ft 
toTDsdo  alORii  Uftfld  the  roof  uid  Hnt  It  In  *  hum  on  to  the  Boor  of  the  buUdlbg,  (wrylnfl  with 
It  «  lAiva  portion  of  tfao  irmlli.  Ualortuutaly  the  commlttM  ho  nenr  hid  moiuy  snough  to 
repair  tha  duius*. 

Wesleyan  and  Methodist  bodies,  with  others,  who  include  American 
missionaries.  Since  the  Protectorate  was  acquired  and  the  railway 
constructed,  there  has  been  a  large  influx  of  heathen  people,  who 
provoke  the  Christian  Churches  to  activity,  and  the  City  Council  to 
the  discussioD  of  municipal  problems  which  sound  strangely  like  city 
problems    of    English    community    life.       Up    country,    aggressive 
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murionaiy  voik  is  carried  on,  laigelr  thrangb  die  j§mt5  «(  kIkhIs 
amoi^  the  people,  vfao  follow  for  th«  most  part  the  rite*  and 
c«remmuea  of  Bimdn  ffor  feoule*)  and  VarnAk  tftM-  maksl  TltaK 
htnthta  ceremoDies  bold  nunj  cmnmeodaUe  poinO,  and  mx  fiiK  n^te 
It  Menu  u  if  it  m^t  be  best  to  Imt«  the  heatbai  akae,  b)tt  this 
ia  to  mistake  and  confote  tbe  enence  of  both  rdigiona — hcaAben  and 
Chriatian.       Fonnerlj   baman    aacrific«a    entered    into    t'  -  - 


To  IniMt  lUi  ptota 
tropical  fntautt; ;  Ou  i 
Uis  vitar  ■  llTlDg  itraui 


practices  of  the  people,  but  these  are  now  preTented  by  the  action  of 
the  GcTernment. 

Education  is  a  matter  which  receiTes  a  large  share  of  attention, 
and  its  good  influence  is  certain  to  produce  good  results  as  time  may 
allov.  The  building  of  better  houses  is  a  matter  -which  is  engaging 
attention  from  intelligent  natives,  and  this  subject  is  not  merely  dealt 
with  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  comfort  or  canity,  'but  from  a  realisation 
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o[  the  ifloportuit  Talue  of  Baaitation.  Hence  tbiB  is  s  meat  hopeful 
sign.  WbeFfiver  you  go  (outside  of  Freetown)  you  feel  that  the  need 
of  the  land  is  meu  and  women  to  occupy  the  soil,  and  so  any  movement 
to  promote  longevity,  health,  and  intelligence  is  to  be  welcomed. 

like  olothing  of  natives  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  Lancashire  people) 
and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  here  that  the  people  do  not  want 
teaching  or  forcing  to  take  to  dreBsing  themselves.     A  great  deal  of 


t*  gn>tl7  ippreditliig  th 


?ici 


twaddle  is  misdirected  against  misaionaries  on  this  topic.  In  the  city 
of  Freetown  you  may  see  scores  of  boys  and  girls  as  naked  as  at  the 
moment  of  Uieir  birth.  In  course  of  time  this  crudeness  gives  way 
to  a  feeling  which  is  entirely  self-generated  from  a  natural  sense  of  the 
fitnees  of  things,  and  leads  to  the  use  of  artificial  clothings  The  only 
way  to  stay  the  use  of  clothes  would  be  to  force  the  people  to  avoid 
their  use. 
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The  fauna  of  the  country  is  interesting,  but  to  the  casual  observer 
the  display  of  flowers  must  be  disappointing,  and  also  the  show 
of  wild  'birds.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  study  and  observe  details 
that  specimens  acquire  a  fascinating  interest. 

Before  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  it  may 
be  well  to  emphasise  the  great  importance  of  the  harbour  of  Sierra 
Leone  as  a  coaling  station.  Fortunately,  the  Government  is  alive  to 
this,  and  the  place  is  being  strongly  fortified,  and  a  large  number  of 
British  soldiers  give  and  gain  experience  here.  The  EUder  Dempster 
steamers  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  trading  movements  of  the  colony, 
and  a  genuine  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  Sir  Alfred  Jones  for  his 
enterprise,  for  without  men  of  his  spirit  these  lands  are  so  much  dead 
weight  to  the  old  country,  whereas  once  the  possibilities  of  our  40,000 
square  miles  of  territory  can  be  exercised,  ^e  shall  know  the  land  of 
the  Lion  Mountain,  not  as  the  "White  Man's  Grave,"  but  as  the 
"  White  Man's  Market." 


NEW  MAPS. 


Africa.    Scale,  1/250,000.     (Egyptian  Sudan.)    London:  Litelligence 
Division,  War  Office,  No.  1489. 

Ths  attention  of  the  Members  is  directed  to  this  valuable  set  of  Maps,  of  which  we 
have  received  29  sheets  during  the  year  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Director 
QeneraL 


Map  of  Nova  Sgotia«  Scale,  about  7^  miles  to  an  inch.  London: 
G.  Philip  and  Son,  Ltd.  By  order  of  the  Government  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

Through  the  kindnets  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  we  have  received  two 
copies  of  a  Map  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  seems  a  very  clear  and  well- 
finished  map,  with  an  indication  of  the  chief  mining  industries  marked  on  the  map. 


Carte  de  Madaoasoar.    Dress^  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Emilb  Gautier. 
Echelle,  1/1,500,000.     Paris:  Service  G^graphique  des  Colonies. 

Wk  are  indebted  to  M.  CamiUe  Guy  (Chef  du  Service)  for  this  fln«  map.  (11  Quy 
has  also  kindly  presented  to  the  Society  a  new  Map  of  French  Quinea.)  The  physical 
features  are  very  well  shown,  as  the  rivers  are  in  blue  and  the  contour  lines  are  given 
for  each  200  metres,  and  in  addition  the  land  is  coloured  in  seven  tints  to  indicate 
various  levels. 

The  map  is  based  on  the  work  of  the  Topographical  Survey  of  Madagascar, 
together  with  surveys  made  by  numerous  missionaries  and  travellers. 
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SCENES  FROM  THE  INNER  LIFE  OF  CHINA:   FEASTING 

WITH  A  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNOR. 

By  B.  W.  Swallow,  B.Sc.  (member  of  the  Manchester  Geographical 
Society,  etc.),  Shansi  University,  Tai  Tuen  fn.  North  China. 

(Bead  to  the  Society  by   Mr.  J.   Howabd   Beed,   at   Finch  wood,   Marple- 

Bridge,  on  Saturday,  July  25th,  1903.) 

It  has  been  said  that  the  two  great  businesses  of  China  are  the  eating  of 
food  and  the  settling  of  accounts;  and,  though  the  same  might  be  said  of 
other  nations,  yet  in  China  they  seem  to  possess  special  importance.  Almost 
everything  is  settled  in  China  by  a  feast,  and  anyone  who  aspires  to  take 
part  in  life  out  here  must  be  prepared  to  undergo  the  ordeal,  for  to  a 
foreigner  it  is  nothing  else.  An  invitation  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Province  to  a  feast  is  the  high-water  mark  of  social  ambition,  and,  like  a 
"royal  command,"  it  must  be  obeyed.  It  was  not  the  first  time,  however,, 
that  such  an  invitation  had  been  sent  to  us,  and  it  is  but  the  sign  of  the 
times,  for  a  few  years  ago  such  a  thing  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
not  have  been  dreamt  of. 

The  invitation  came  in  one  of  the  long  red  envelopes  used  for  the 
occasion,  and  consisted  of  the  Governor's  card,  a  sheet  of  paper  full  of  polite 
phrases,  which  was  the  real  invitation,  and  also  of  several  folds  of  red  paper, 
the  outside  of  which  contained  a  single  character  which  invited  us  to  look, 
at  the  other  papers  in  the  envelope,  and  this  was  a  mark  of  special  politeness 
on  the  sender's  part.  On  the  day  in  question,  when  we  were  all  ready  to 
get  into  the  orthodox  carts,  a  special  messenger  arrived  from  the  Yamen  to 
invite  us  to  start,  a  by  no  means  unusual  circumstance  on  such  occasions. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  outside  court  of  the  Yamen  our  servants  came 
forward  and  took  in  our  cards,  and  here  the  ordinary  visitor  has  to  wait 
the  great  man's  convenience.  In  our  case,  however,  the  huge  doors  were- 
at  once  thrown  open,  and  the  carts  went  inside.  At  that  moment  the 
Qovernor's  servant  came  back  with  the  cards,  and  we  were  asked  to  get  out 
and  go  inside.  The  Governor  in  question  is  a  fine  old  Chinaman,  one  of  the 
kindest  and  most  polite  gentlemen  one  can  meet,  and  as  he  had  proved 
friendly  during  the  terrible  days  of  1900  we  knew  that  he  was  sincere,  and, 
as  on  previous  occasions,  we  were  specially  honoured.  At  each  side  of  the 
path  were  drawn  up  his  bodyguard,  in  their  red  uniforms,  while  their  rifiea 
were  piled  up  behind  them.  Half  way  up  the  path  we  were  met  by  an 
official  from  the  foreign  office,  who  conducted  us  a  few  steps;  then  we  met 
his  superior,  the  head  of  the  foreign  office,  who  conducted  us  to  the  great 
hall,  where  the  Governor  and  his  staff  were  waiting  for  us.  When  we  arrived 
there  he  shook  hands  with  each  of  us,  and  after  a  few  polite  words  and  many 
bows  he  invited  us  to  go  forward.  Accordingly  we  passed  through  several 
side  courts,  and  at  each  doorway  there  was  the  usual  small  ceremonial 
struggle,  where  each  one  invites  the  other  to  go  through  first,  as  he  deems 
himself  unworthy  to  go  before  the  other.  All  along  were  arranged  rows  of 
the  minor  officials  who  attend  on  the  Governor,  and  each  one  of  them  had 
on  his  official  silks  and  embroideries.    When  we  got  into  a  small  reception. 
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room  each  one  in  turn  handed  back  to  the  host  the  invitation  he  had  eent 
us,  reserving  onlj  his  card.  This  was  necessary,  according  to  the  custom* 
otherwise  we  would  have  been  glad  to  keep  them  as  souvenirs  of  the  daj. 
Tea  was  served  out,  and  after  taking  ofP  our  hats  and  overcoats  we  proceeded 
to  the  room  where  the  feast  was  to  be  held. 

Those  who  labour  under  the  delusion  that  the  Chinese  feed  on  cats  and 
dogs,  together  with  rice  and  birds'  nests,  must  put  the  blame  on  certain, 
books  which  have  been  responsible  for  so  many  popular  misconoeptions 
about  China  and  the  Chinese.  No  doubt  some  of  the  veiy  poorest  classes 
are  not  very  particular  about  what  they  eat,  but  ordinary  Chinese  food  is 
by  no  means  unpalatable  after  one  gets  a  little  used  to  it,  and  some  of  the 
dishes  are  very  good.  Of  course,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  food  which  are 
not  suited  to  our  tastes,  but  by  using  care  one  can  generally  make  a  very 
fair  meal  out  of  a  Chinese  feast.  The  cooking  is  very  good  as  a  rule,  and 
almost  everything  is  served  up  hot.  As  we  expected  the  present  feast  was 
g^ven  in  the  European  style,  following  the  examples  of  the  high  officials 
in  Peking.  Many  Chinese  adopt  this  form  of  entertainment,  but  still  several 
features  remained  to  make  it  interesting  'to  us. 

The  usual  Chinese  way  is  for  the  gfuests  to  sit  at  a  round  table  which 
has  no  tablecloth  or  covering,  and  for  the  guests  to  dip  their  chopsticks 
or  porcelain  spoons  into  the  dishes  which  cure  on  the  table,  and  every  now 
and  again  to  politely  help  your  neighbour.  When  justice  has  been  done 
the  dishes  are  removed,  and  others  brought  on.  This  sort  of  work  goes  on 
for  a  very  long  time,  for  60  to  70  dishes  are  often  brought  on  in  turn,  and 
the  feasters  eat  until  they  can  eat  no  more.  Napkins  are  unknown,  and 
pieces  of  coarse  brown  paper  take  their  pkice. 

During  various  intervals  a  cloth,  dipped  in  hot  water,  is  brought  in, 
and  the  guests  wipe  their  faces  with  it.  It  is  said  to  have  a  very  refreshing 
influence,  and  stimulates  the  feasters  for  another  attack.  On  this  occasiott, 
however,  the  table  had  on  a  linen  tablecloth,  napkins,  knives  and  forks  were 
given  to  each  visitor,  and  the  table  was  decorated  with  fruit  and  flowers. 
The  dinner  also  was  served  in  regfular  courses,  and  each  guest  had  his  own 
portion  of  food  brought  to  him. 

Another  new  feature,  which  was  very  much  appreciated,  was  a  menu 
printed  in  Chinese  characters.  The  Chinese,  who  are  great  epicures,  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  dishes,  and  each  one  was  discussed  in  full,  and  the 
contents  compared  with  those  found  in  other  parts  of  China.  We  on  our 
side  also  appreciated  the  innovation,  because  it  gave  us  warning  as  to  the 
number  of  dishes  still  to  come,  so  that  we  could  manage  to  last  until  the 
end.  The  dish  of  chief  interest,  perhaps,  was  the  well-known  swallows'-nest 
soup,  and  I  wiU  say  that  it  is  t|ie  best  soup  I  have  ever  tasted,  and  my 
opinion  was  shared  by  my  companions.  Stewed  shoots  of  the  young  bamboo 
tree  formed  another  very  appetising  item,  though  we  did  not  relish  so  much 
certain  seaslugs,  which  the  Chinese  are  very  fond  of.  A  certain  kind  of 
mushroom  was  also  deemed  a  great  delicacy,  and  some  seaweeds  were  also 
brought  on,  but  we  found  them  rather  tasteless.  The  substantial  dishes 
were  mutton,  duck,  chicken,  and  slices  of  ham.  A  great  compliment  is  to 
complain  at  the  middle  of  the  feast  that  so  much  has  been  brought  on  that 
you  are  quite  filled  up,  and  the  host  assures  you  that  you  have  had  nothing 
as  yet. 

The  drinks  consisted  of  Chinese  wine  served  hot  from  a  kind  of  metal 
teapot,  together  with  champagne  and  claret,  both    of  which  are  in   great 
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favour  with   the  Chinese,  while    lemonade   was  brought  for  the  benefit  of 
teetotallers. 

The  conversation  was  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  but  of  some  interest. 
It  was  decided  that  the  recent  rains  would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the 
harvest,  and  that  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  have  the  railroad  com-^ 
pleted  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Governor  here  remarked  that  at  present 
each  province  was  like  a  separate  country,  but  that  the  railways  would  make 
them  into  one,  an  opinion  which  wae  very  well  received. 

Another  attempt  was  also  made  to  assure  the  G-ovemor  that  the  world 
is  round,  for  he  is  very  puzzled  by  the  fact,  and  refers  to  it  eveiy  time  we 
meet  him.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  thing  has  not  been  proved  to  his- 
satisfaction;  but  the  greatest  problem  was  to  explain  the  reason  of  the 
success  of  the  sending  of  the  message  from  King  Edward  to  President 
Boose velt  by  the  Marconi  system.  However,  I  suppose  that  some  day,  eveik 
in  China,  we  shall  have  the  Marconi  system  working. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  clothes  of  the  Chinese  gentlemen  put 
ours  into  the  shade.  Their  beautiful  silk  gowns  and  embroideries  quite 
outshone  our  orthodox  black  clothes  and  white  shirt  fronts,  and  we  ourselves^ 
were  conscious  of  our  inferiority  in  this  respect. 

After  dinner  we  retired  into  a  room,  decorated  after  the  European 
fashion,  while  tea,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  were  brought  round. 

Many  kind  words  were  spoken  and  compliments  exchanged  before  we 
were  once  more  escorted  out  to  our  carts  by  our  courteous  hosts,  and  our 
dig^estions  aided  by  being  jolted  home  over  a  rough  and  uncertain  road. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  emptiness  of  Chinese  politeness,  but 
where  it  is  added  to  genuine  friendship  and  kindly  feeling  it  does  much  to 
make  life  pleasant  and  bearable.  Were  the  relations  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  foreigner  as  friendly  as  they  are  in  Tai  Yuen  fu  at  the  present  time^ 
things  would  be  better  for  all  concerned. 


Bose  Lea,  Mellor,  Stockport,  7th  August,  1903. 

Dear  Mr.  Sowerbutts, — My  son  Bobert  has  asked  me  to  send  to  you 
the  enclosed  Proclamation  sent  out  by  Chao,  Governor  of  Hunan.  Personally, 
I  think  it  is  a  splendid  one.  His  views  are  set  forth  with  a  clear  sense 
of  justice. 

I  feel  the  importance  of  the  Chinawoman;  she  is  a  factor  that  must 
be  reckoned  with  by  those  who  look  for  the  regeneration  of  the  country. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Si^ed)  (Mrs.)  Alice  Swallow. 

THE   HUNAN    PBOCLAMATION. 

(Specially  translated  for  the  North  China  Daily  News.) 

The  following  is  the  proclamation  referred  to  by  our  Changsha  correspon. 
dent  in  his  letter  dated  the  17th  instant:  — 

"A  Special  Proclamation  by  Chao,*  Governor  of  Hunan,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  all  concerned.    Be  it  known  that  foreigners  are  permitted  by 


*  Chao  firh  ShdD,  Ute  Acting  Governor  of  Shaosi. 
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treaty  to  disseminate  their  religion  throughout   the  Empire;   but  in  1900 
(26th  year  of  the  reign  of  Euang  Hsii)  Boxers  of  the  West  and  North  started 
up  in  enmity  against  the  professors  of  the  foreign  religion,  slaying  a  number 
of  them.    This   occasioned  the   issue    of  another   special   Imperial    decree 
-censuring  the  people  and  making  the  authorities  of  the   various  provinces 
responsible  for  the  safety   of   Christian  Churches   and  professors  of   that 
religion.     The  Imperial  decree  has  been  posted  in  all  public  thoroughfares 
for  the  instruction  of  all  men  and  for  the  warning   of  all  in  the   future. 
In  Hunan  province  there  occurred  in  1900  the  riots  at  Hdngchou,  and, 
again,  last  year  there  took  place  the  Chenchou  trouble.    After  the  perpetra- 
tion of  these  outrages  the  guilty  amongst  the  mob  and  amongst  the  officials 
were  severely  punished,  and  it  makes  one  most  indignant.    When  speaking 
of  the  matter  at  the  same  time  we  feel  sad  when  thinking  of  the  fate  which 
overtook  those  concerned.    I  feel  certain  you  gentry  and  people  of  Hunan 
must  have  felt  sorry  over   the   affair.       Hunan,    however,  is   now   getting 
gradually  enlightened,  and  there  are  not  a  few  of  the  literati  of  this  province 
who  quite  understand  modem  needs  and  the  New   Learning,  which  is  to 
■change  and  advance  the  country.    Again,  the  people  and  literati  of  Hunan 
well  know  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  religions.    Why 
is  it,  then,  that  we  find  of  late  years  such  serious  outrages  as  tho^e  of  Hunan 
chou  and  Chdnchou  ?    It  is  because  there  are  yet  in  the  villages  and  waste 
places  of  the  province  ignorant  and  reckless  people  whom  civilisation  has  not 
yet  touched.     Let  it  again  be  repeated  that  the  aim  of  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  is  to  exhort  people  to  be   good,  whilst  the  teachers  of 
those  religions  are  energetic  and  naturally  desire  to  get  as  many  converts 
as  possible.       Yet  only  those  who  really  wish  to   join  their  churches   are 
received.     No  compulsion    is   exercised.      But   it    is   their    persistence    and 
readiness  fo  undergo  every  hardship  for  their  faith's  sake  that  make  these 
teachers  of  religion  formidable.     They  fear  neither  danger  nor  death  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  duties,  and  those  receiving  death  in  the  performance  of  their 
work  are  exalted  by  the  people  of  their  own  country,  who  raise  up  statues 
•of  these  martyrs  to  their  i>eligion,  which  are  erected  in  public  places  where 
the  myriad  may  see  them  and  know  what  they  have  done,  as  an  honour  and 
example  for  all  futurity.    Hence  these  missionaries  not  only  fear  not  death, 
but  even  glory  in  death.     When  our  people,  therefore,  oppose  them  to  the 
•death  are  they  not  thereby  simply  helping  their  victims  on  to  glory?     Be  it 
known,    however,   that  such   stories  as  gouging  out  eyes  and  cutting   out 
people's  hearts  are  really  manufactured  by  rowdies  and  desperadoes  for  the 
sake  of  creating  riots  and  disturbances.     As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  not, 
and  never  have  been,  such  things.     Just  consider.     During  the  last  years 
of  the  previous  Ming  dynasty  there  first  came  to  China  the  Jesuits,  Nan 
Huai-jen  and  Li  Ma-tou,  and  others  on  a  visit  to  this  country.    While  here 
they  taught  us  the  highest   mathematics  and  astronomy,  thereby  making 
for  themselves  a  name  amongst  us.    Then  came  the  opening  up  of  China  by 
treaty,  and  on  its  footsteps  came  numerous  other  missionaries,  and  in  such 
numbers  that  one  may  say  that  there  is  no  province  amongst  the  twenty 
odd  provinces  of  this  Empire  where  these  missionaries  have  not  penetrated. 
In  which  of  these  provinces  and  when  has  there  ever  actually  occurred  a 
case  of  eye-gouging  or  heart-cutting?    Is  there  any  better  proof  than  this 
that  these  accusations  are  all  false  and  that  they  have  been  made  up  by 
rowdies  who  wish    to  create  riots   and  disturbances'  and  to  influence  the 
ignorant  masses  to  bloodshed  and  plunder. 
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As  soon,  however,  as  these  riots  are  suppressed  and  order  restored 
these  desperadoes  are  the  first  to  flee  to  a  far  distant  place,  leaving  the  people 
where  the  disturbances  took  place  to  suffer  in  their  stead.  Is  not  all  this 
enough  to  warn  you  people  to  beware  not  to  be  again  influenced  by  such 
bad  characters? 

"Moreover,  it  is  not  to  China  alone  that  missionaries  come;  they  go 
to  all  places,  in  Europe  as  well  as  America;  wherever  civilisation  and 
ignorance  reign  there  they  proceed  to  teach  those  needing  them.  If,  there- 
fore, these  missionaries  are  guilty  of  things  which  the  ignorant  masses  accuse 
them  of,  can  they  remain  at  peace  in  other  parts  of  the  world  also?  Com- 
munication is  now  most  easy  with  all  parts  of  the  universe.  Foreigners 
certainly  now  come  to  China  in  large  numbers,  but  then  we  also  go  to 
foreign  countries  and  in  even  larger  numbers;  nay,  even  more  than  a 
hundredfold  larger  numbers.  If,  for  instance,  tne  people  of  other  coimtries 
were  just  as  suspicious  and  ready  to  violence  as  our  own  ignorant  masses, 
what,  pray,  would  become  of  our  own  people  in  other  lands,  especially  when 
we  feel  ourselves  as  weak  in  power  as  at  the  present  day  of  our  existence  ? 
Could  our  x>eople  then  live  at  peace  for  a  single  day  in  those  countries  ? 

"  Again,  those  who  join  the  Church  naturally  cannot  all  be  good  men, 
and  there  have  been  cases  where  men,  taking  advantage  of  their  being 
received  as  converts,  have  violated  the  law.  But  such  men,  you  may  be  sure, 
are  not  really  sincere  Christians,  and  it  is  quite  probable  this  is  not  known 
to  the  missionary  in  charge.  It  becomes  the  duty  then  of  the  local  authorities 
of  the  place  to  inform  the  missionary  concerned  and  ask  him  to  exhort  the 
culpable  convert  to  leform  his  ways,  or,  if  the  matter  be  really  serious,  to 
request  the  convert's  expulsion  f romi  the  Church.  Wicked  men  will  certainly 
not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  Churches.  Now,  you  people  of  Hunan,  if 
there  is  anything  in  which  you  have  good  cause  to  disagree  with  a  convert 
you  should  petition  for  redress  from  the  local  authorities  of  your  own  town. 
If  you  cannot  get  satisfaction  this  way  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  appeal 
to  the  higher  authorities.  I,  the  Governor,  promise  to  see  to  it  that  you 
get  justice.  These  converts,  although  they  have  accepted  a  foreign  religion, 
are  still  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  and  I  look  upon  them  with  the  same 
affection  as  those  who  are  not  converts,  for  I  treat  my  people  all  alike.  I 
examine  into  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  a  case,  and'  do  not  look  at  a  matter 
in  the  light  of  who  are  converts  and  who  not.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  will 
never  exercise  partiality  in  any  matter.  But  if  you,  having  a  trivial  complaint 
against  a  missionary,  taking  advantage  of  your  numbers,  attempt  to  brow- 
beat and  maltreat  him,  you  must  remember  that  each  Power  has  ready  its 
scldiers  to  protect  their  own  subjects  and  Churches,  and  the  gfreater  the 
disturbance  the  greater  and  larger  will  be  their  demands  upon  China.  Were 
our  x>eople  to  understand  all  this  earlier  our  country  would  not  have  been 
weakened  to  the  condition  we  are  now  in.  Now,  the  other  day,  the  United 
States  Minister,  Mr.  Conger,  sent  me,  enclosed  in  a  letter,  an  essay  on  the 
way  by  which  the  Protestant  societies  should  prevent  litigations  and  lessen 
the  suspicions  of  the  masses.  Mr.  Conger's  essay  is  a  witness  that  he  loves 
the  people  of  China  as  he  loves  himself.  In  it  he  does  not  solely  seek  to 
protect  converts,  nor  to  oppose  the  officials,  nor  browbeat  and  coerce  the 
common  people.  His  great  aim  is  to  make  converts  and  non-converts  live 
in  amity  with  one  another,  and  so  make  all  live  in  peace  for  ever. 

Now,  you  people  live  together  with  converts,  are  fellow-townsmen  and 
ncighboiiVs  of  one  another,  so  that  if  not  only  friends  you  may  even  be 
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relatives  and  kinsmen  of  converts.  All  the  more  ought  you  all  to  live  in. 
peace  and  friendship  with  each  other.  On  the  one  part«  you  should  not  be 
suspicious  of  a  convert,  and  on  the  other  the  convert  ought  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Church  to  coerce  his  neighbour.  On  the  one  part  yon 
should  not  affect  to  despise  and  look  down  upon  a  convert,  while  on  the 
other  part  the  convert  should  look  upon  his  neighbours  aa  brethren.  Beware 
how  you  again  seek  to  create  disturbances,  since  with  a  repetition  of  such 
troubles  you  will  be  laying  up  untold  miseries  for  yourselves  and  your 
country.  Let  each  pursue  his  own  avocation  in  peace,  and  let  the  gentiy 
and  literati  remember  the  troubles  which,  our  country  is  undergoing,  and 
exercise  care  and  diligently  put  a  stop  to  all  unfavourable  reports  and 
stories  calculated  to  excite  the  masses.  Let  them  not  attempt  to  give 
protection  to  desperate  characters,  and  in  doing  their  duty  to  their 
Sovereign  let  them  avoid  trouble  and  disgrace  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  This  is  my  earnest  and  sincere  hope.  A  special  proclamation  for 
the  information  of  my  people,  converts  as  well  as  non-converts.  Do  not 
disobey ! 

Seal  oi*  Goye&nob  of  Hunan. 

13th  day,  4th  moon,  29th  year  of  Kuang  Hsii  (9th  May,  1903). 


NEW    BOOK. 


Practical  Hints  for  Trayellsrs  in  the  Near  East.  By  K  A. 
Reynolds-Ball,  F.R.G.S.  London :  Marlborough  &  Co.  Price  2/-. 
Cloth,  2/6. 

This  number  of  Quids  Books  to  the  Near  East  is  great^  but  this  little  Yolome  of 
140  pages  does  not  enter  into  competition  with  any  of  them,  but  it  claims,  wa  think 
rightiyi  to  be  a  Yaluable  companion  to  all  of  them,  and  to  giye  information  which 
they  do  not  offer.  It  givea  practical  hints  as  to  details  on  which  the  trayeller  will 
find  much  of  his  convenience  and  comfort  depends,  and  which  are  especially  Taluable 
in  the  Near  East,  where  he  will  not  find  those  arrangements  for  the  reception  of 
trayellers,  which  Western  civilisation  provides  everywhere,  awaiting  him.  The 
suggestions  are  made  in  a  dear  and  terse  manner,  and  are  pervaded  with  common 
sense  and  good  judgment.  We  have  no  doubt  that  everyone  who  uses  this  handbook 
will  find  it  a  useful  companion,  and  will  often  be  thankful  to  its  author  for  the  help 
it  gives  him  and  the  trouble  it  enables  him  to  avoid.  S.  A.  S.) 
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A  JOURNEY  TO  WU  TAI  SHAN,  ONE  OF  THE  ^^ 

MECCAS  OF  BUDDHISM. 


By  Professor  R.  W.  SWALLOW,  B.Sc 

THE  affairs  of  men  seem  pretty  much  the  same  all  the  world 
over,  and  even  in  this  remote  part  of  ChiDa  we  were  for 
some  time  eagerly  discussing  the  question  of  where  we  were  to 
go  for  our  summer  holidays. 

Our  plans  were  limited  considerably  by  the  fact  that  we  only 
had  about  five  weeks  at  our  disposal,  and  this  put  a  tour  in 
Japan  out  of  the  question,  and  also  prevented  an  excursion  to 
Hsi  Nan  fu,  where  the  court  made  so  merry  a  trip  in  the  year 
1900. 

We  had  often  heard  of  Wu  Tai  Shan,  the  famous  mountain 
where  the  Emperors  Chien  Lung  and  K'ang  Hsi  had  made  their 
historical  pilgrimages,  and  where  temples  of  great  beauty  were 
to  be  seen.  Occasionally  travellers,  chiefly  German  officers, 
have  come  through  here,  and  they  always  had  been  to  Wu  Tai 
Shan  or  were  going  there,  and  during  last  summer,  in  the  words 
of  the  local  rumour,  eight  European  kings,  or  in  reality  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  and  his  suite,  had  gone  down  there 
from  Peking,  so  we  felt  that  we  would  only  be  following  the 
fashion  it  we  went  there  too.  Having  made  up  our  minds  on 
this  point,  we  began  to  try  and  get  information  about  the  place, 
but  anyone  who  tries  to  collect  facts  in  China  is  either  a  stranger 
or  a  curiosity  hunter,  for,  like  the  sea  serpent,  they  do  not  exist, 
at  least  for  the  foreigner's  benefit.  Everyone  we  asked  said 
"  it  is  a  very  fine  place ;  you  will  find  it  very  cool  there ;  Chien 
Lung  and  K'ang  Hsi  went  there  several  times ;  you  will  see  a 
lot  of  Lamas  there,"  but  when  we  asked  if  they  had  been  there 
they  invariably  said  no ;  we  also  failed  to  get  any  information 
about  the  road  or  the  accommodation  of  the  inns.  Some  said 
the  journey  would  take  us  three  days,  others  said  five  days,  and 
others  said  seven  or  eight. 

We  had  arranged  to  call  on  our  friends,  the  Revs.  Turner 
and  Lower,  of  the  English  Baptist  Mission,  who  work  at  Hsin 
Chou,  about  48  miles  from  here,  but  the  muleteers  who  arranged 
to  take  our  baggage  refused  to  go  by  Hsin  Chou,  as  there  was 
a  much  nearer  road,  but  they  agreed  to  call  at  Hsin  Chou  on 
the  return  journey. 

D 
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Our  start  was  delayed  one  day  by  rain,  but  on  Tuesday,  the 
21st  of  July,  1903,  we  set  out  in  fairly  good  time.  Our  party  con- 
sisted of  my  colleagues.  Messrs.  M.  H.  Peck  and  R  T.  Nystrom, 
Mr.  Willys  Peck,  of  the  Paotingfu  University,  myself,  a  cook, 
two  boys,  a  groom,  two  soldiers  sent  by  the  Foreign  OflSce  to 
protect  us  in  case  of  need,  together  with  mules  and  muleteers. 

We  went  straight  into  the  loess  country  and  sometimes 
were  riding  betweefl  high  walls  of  loess  and  at  other  times  on 
the  borders  of  deep  ravines.  The  loess  sand  covers  a  great 
part  of  North  China,  but  it  is  only  in  certain  places  thiat  it 
takes  the  form  of  hills.  These  hills  are  of  a  very  peculiar 
formation,  as  they  are  formed  of  tiers  rising  one  above  the  other, 
and  the  top  of  each  tier  is  generally  fiat  so  that  com  can  be 
grown  there. 

The  loess,  however,  takes  very  eccentric  forms,  and  in  one 
place  you  may  see  a  wall  of  thirty  feet  high  along  the  side  of  a 
ravine  forty  or  fifty  feet  deep.  Then  the  whole  formation  may 
stop  and  you  see  below  you  a  broad  valley,  while  beyond  it  are 
some  more  hills.  The  columns  of  loess  are  very  easily  broken 
in  the  vertical  direction,  and  through  the  action  of  rain  and 
storms  the  high  walls  are  partly  destroyed  in  many  places. 

After  about  15  miles  of  this  we  came  to  a  river  bed  which 
lasted  for  about  5  miles,  and  then  we  went  right  up  into  the 
loess  a^ain  for  10  more  miles  before  we  stopped  at  a  place  called 
San  Tien  Guan,  where  we  found  a  very  good  inn.  We  occu- 
pied the  top  room,  which  had  two  kangs  or  brick  beds  in  it,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  room.  Mr.  Willys  Peck  and  myself 
slumbered  on  one  kang  in  our  'peaceful  innocence,  though  it 
being  summer  there  was  no  fire  lit  underneath  the  kang,  as  you 
always  find  when  the  weather  is  cold.  The  ceiling  was  covered 
with  fine  yellow  paper,  though  of  course  it  was  torn  and  very 
dusty,  and  the  windows  were  made  of  a  kind  of  paper  which 
was  much  superior  to  that  in  general  use.  On  inquiry  we 
found  that  the  room  had  been  occupied  by  the  Empress  bo  wager 
when  she  made  the  excursion  to  Hsi  Nan  fu  in  1900. 

We  found  that  the  road  we  should  have  to  take  next  day 
actually  went  within  three  miles  of  Hsin  Chou,  so  we  told  the 
muleteers  to  go  on  to  their  destination  while  we  rode  on  to  Ilsin 
Chou  to  see  our  friends,  and  we  would  catch  them  up  later  on 
in  the  day. 

After  another  ride  through  the  loess  walls  we  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  hills  and  saw  the  Hsin  Chou  plain  spread  out  before 
us  with  Hsin  Chou  in  the  distance,  and  mountains  on  every 
side  of  the  plain.     It  certainly  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  scenery. 

We  were  sorry  to  go  down  into  the  plain.  After  a  quick 
gallop  we  got  into  Hsin  Chou  about  10  o'clock  and  were  heartily 
welcomed  by  our  good  friends^  Messrs.  Turner  and  Lower,  who 
were  greatly  relieved  to  see  us,  as  their  servant  had  already  run 
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in  from  the  street  saying  that  ovef  ten  foreigners  had  entered 
the  town,  and  they  were  afraid  it  was  a  military  expedition  and 
that  they  could  not  accommodate  so  many  at  so  short  a 
notice. 

Mr.  Turner  is  noted  for  his  hospitality,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  not  expected  until  our  return  journey,  we 
were  soon  doing  justice  to  a  splendid  dinner.  Mr.  Turner 
apologised  for  not  being  able  to  give  us  chicken  in  addition  to 
the  other  good  fare,  but  he  said  that  there  was  no  real  market 
for  meat  or  chickens  in  Hsin  Chou,  but  that  if  they  wanted  a 
chicken  he  told  his  servant  who  would  go  into  the  market  and 
spread  the  rumour  that  a  chicken  was  needed,  and  very  soon 
after  a  seedy-looking  customer  would  turn  up,  and  out  of  the 
recesses  of  his  garments  bring  out  a  chicken,  and  of  course  it 
was  of  his  own  breeding. 

I  have  several  times  lately  seen  articles  in  reviews  and 
newspapers  written  with  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  the  work  of 
missionaries,  and  calculated  to  prejudice  people  against  them. 
These  critics  have  generally  relied  upon  their  own  too  apparent 
cleverness  to  cover  the  fact  that  much  of  what  they  say  is  based 
upon  a  very  scanty  knowledge  of  the  true  facts  of  the  situation, 
and  in  their  eagerness  to  make  a  case  they  give  needless  offence 
and  pain  to  many  who  even  at  the  worst  are  obeying  their  con- 
sciences. I  will  reply  by  giving  a  short  account  of  the  Hsin 
Chou  Mission. 

In  1900  there  were  at  Hsin  Chou  in  connection  with  the 
English  Baptist  Mission  the  fiev.  H.  and  Mrs.  Dixon,  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  MacCurroch,  Miss  Rennant,  Rev.  Mr.  Ennals,  and  the  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Underwood,  who  were  on  a  visit  from  Tai  Yuen  fu. 

Mr.  Dixon  was  a  man  of  remarkable  energy  and  ability,  and 
possessing  some  medical  knowledge  and  considerable  skill  in 
dentistry,  he  had  relieved  great  numbers  from  their  pain  and 
suffering  and  had  achieved  a  great  reputation  in  the  district. 
He  was  also  superintending  the  building  of  new  premises,  which 
being  in  an  elevated  position  commanded  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  plain  and  the  mountain^  in  the  distance. 

When  the  troubles  became  serious  the  party  fled  to  a  place  in 
the  hills  and  remained  insafety  for  some  time.  They  weresearched 
for  by  the  Boxers,  who  seized  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
Christians  and  tried  to  make  him  confess  where  the  foreigners 
were  concealed.  This  man  was  doubtless  one  of  those  rice 
Christians  we  so  often  read  about.  He  must  have  joined  the 
Church  with  some  ulterior  object  in  view,  and  the  simple,  all  too 
confiding  missionaries  must  have  been  sadly  mistaken  when  they 
admitted  him  to  the  Church  because  he  refused  to  betray  them, 
and  though  slowlv  beaten  to  death  he  remained  steadfast  to  the 
end.  A  young  Christian  boy  who  was  met  by  the  Boxers  on  the 
way  was  killed  by  them  because  he  too  refused  to  show  them 
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where  the  missionaries  were  hiding,  though  fortunately  the 
Boxers  were  so  enraged  that  they  killed  him  instantly. 

The  hiding  place  was  at  last  discovered,  and  by  promises  of 
official  protection  the  refugees  were  persuaded  to  go  back  to  the 
city.  After  being  there  some  time  they  were  told  by  a  petty 
military  officer  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Dixon's  hospital 
that  he  had  been  commissioned  to  escort  them  to  the  coast,  and 
that  he  had  got  carts  in  readiness.  The  missionaries  suspected 
treachery,  but  the  man  went  on  his  knees  and  asked  them  to 
remember  how  they  had  helped  him  when  he  was  ill,  and  swore 
to  defend  them  to  the  end. 

When  the  party  were  in  the  walled  square  before  the  inner 
and  outer  east  gate  the  two  gates  were  shut,  and  the  escort 
headed  by  the  officer  in  charge  drew  their  swords,  and  cheered 
by  a  number  of  spectators  on  the  wall  began  the  slaughter  of  the 
missionaries,  who  were  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap,  in  addition  to 
bemg  unprepared  for  an  attack  from  such  a  quarter.  Mr.  Dixon 
succeeded  in  getting  the  sword  away  from  the  chief  assailant, 
but  he  was  quickly  overpowered,  and  the  whole  party  were 
cruelly  massacred. 

Their  bodies  were  thrown  outside  the  wall,  and  subsequently 
mutilated  by  the  mob.  They  lay  there  for  some  days  until  the 
head  of  the  Confucian  college  in  the  town  was  so  ashamed  at 
the  brutality  of  the  populace  that  at  the  risk  of  his  life  he  had 
the  bodies  wrapped  in  mats  and  decently  buried.  This  was  a 
noble  act,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  previously  he 
had  had  no  communications  with  foreigners.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  through  the  representations  of  foreigners  he  has  been  made 
an  expectant  hsien  magistrate,  while  the  wretch  who  betrayed 
his  benefactors  is  still  in  prison  and  has  not  yet  suffered  the  only 
just  penalty  for  his  crime. 

The  native  Christians  were  also  cruelly  persecuted,  and  in 
the  district  a  great  many  of  them  died. 

Mr.  Turner  is  an  old  China  missionary.  He  helped  to  dis- 
tribute famine  relief  In  Sbansi  during  the  terrible  famine  of 
1878,  but  owing  to  the  ill  health  of  Mrs.  Turner  he  went  back 
to  a  business  in  England,  and  was  there  for  ten  years  previous 
to  1900.  When  he  heard  of  the  terrible  massacre  he  came 
forward  and  offered  his  services  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
in  very  bad  health,  and  went  up  to  Hsin  Chou. 

In  the  summer  of  1902  he  was  there  alone,  over  forty  miles 
from  any  foreigners,  and  owing  to  the  loni^  delayed  rains  the 
people  grew  very  excited,  and  several  times  threatened  to  kill 
him,  but  rain  came  at  last  and  put  an  end  to  the  trouble.  He 
has  since  been  joined  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lower,  who  will  eventually 
take  charge  of  the  work  in  the  district. 

There  has  been  a  beautiful  cemetery  built  to  the  memory  of 
the  martyrs  of  1 900,  and  Mr.  Turner  has  had  it  kept  in  splendid 
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order,  and  in  the  summer-time  great  numbers  of  people  stroll 
up  there  in  the  evening  and  have  a  look  round. 

I  must  not  forget  the  collie  dog  which  belonged  to  the  late 
Mr.  Ennals,  and  which  was  rescued  by  some  of  the  native 
Christians,  though  not  before  some  of  the  ruffians  had  destroyed 
one  of  its  eyes.  The  poor  creature  has  a  great  dread  of  all 
Chinamen,  and  nearly  went  wild  with  joy  when  it  saw  us. 

When  we  were  at  Hsin  Chou  there  had  been  some  very  good 
rains  and  the  people  seemed  very  friendly,  but  while  many  had 
sweetness  on  their  lips  there  was  bitterness  in  their  hearts,  and 
the  few  remaining  Christians  are  constantly  being  threatened. 
The  postal  service  which  has  just  been  established  there  is 
completely  bo3'cotted,  and  a  school  opened  by  the  officials  for 
the  teaching  of  Western  science  is  without  any  scholars,  although 
no  fees  were  asked  and  the  scholars  would  get  free  board.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  city  is  still  very  anti-foreign,  and 
no  amount  of  self-sacrifice  and  heroism  seems  to  appeal  to  the 
cruel  hearts  of  the  people. 

This  is  the  simple  story  of  a  small,  almosn  unknown,  portion 
of  the  mission  field,  yet  where  can  there  be  found  hearts  more 
noble  and  faith  more  perfect.  Amid  the  mental  and  moral 
desert  which  is  all  around  us  there  are  beautiful  oases,  sanctified 
bjr  the  work  of  men  and  women  who  gave  all  in  order  that  others 
might  be  saved.  These  are  some  of  the  men  and  women  against 
whom  the  cruel  darts  of  cynics  are  hurled,  and  whose  labours 
are  made  the  sport  of  snallow  wits. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  set  out  for  a  ride  of  about 
17  miles  to  TingHsiang  Hsien,  where  we  were  to  meet  our  bag- 
gage. The  official  at  Hsin  Chou  sent  an  escort  of  six  men  on  foot, 
but  as  rain  was  threatening  we  quickly  left  them  behind,  and 
as  we  were  still  on  the  plain  we  very  soon  arrived  at  our  destina- 
tion. We  put  up  at  the  premises  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  and 
were  very  pleased  at  the  cleanliness  which  prevailed  there. 
Ting  Hsiang  Hsien  is  a  small  place,  with  very  ailapidated  walls 
and,  like  Hsin  Chou,  very  anti-foreign.  The  man  in  charge  of 
the  mission  station  told  us  that  any  inquirers  at  the  chapel  had 
to  meet  the  most  violent  opposition  of  their  friends,  who  freely 
threatened  to  put  them  to  death,  and  so  the  work  was  at  a 
standstill. 

The  official  had  been  a  rich  man  in  Peking,  who  had  lost 
everything  during  the  Boxer  trouble,  and  he  had  been  some 
time  with  the  German  army.  He  asked  us  to  a  feast  early  next 
morning,  but  as  we  wished  to  be  off  at  once  we  excused  our- 
selves, and  he  sent  us  some  of  the  beggarly  ruffians,  known  as 
yamen  runners,  to  escort  us. 

-  Our  ride  was  still  along  the  plain,  but  the  mountains  were 
very  near  to  us,  and  half  hidden  by  the  mist  they  looked  very 
beautiful. 
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Owing  to  the  abundant  rainfall  during  the  summer  there 
was  every  prospect  of  a  magnificent  harvest.  The  Kaoliang  or 
sorghum  looked  in  splendid  condition  and  the  stalks  of  the 
maize  seemed  almost  overweighted  by  their  burdens.  We 
also  noticed  the  fields  of  barley,  oats  or  something  very  like 
them,  beans,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  also,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a 
great  amount  of  opium.  This  terrible  drug  is  slowly  but  surely 
eating  away  the  life-blood  of  the  people,  and  as  one  who  lives 
in  a  city  where  the  habit  has  overpowered  more  than  half  of 
the  population  I  can  testify  to  its  awful  influence.  Another 
great  danger  is  that  so  much  land  is  being  given  over  to  the 
cultivation  of  opium,  that  the  output  of  2^in,  never  too  lar^e, 
is  being  greatly  diminished.  The  most  peculiar  feature  of  this 
part  .of  the  country  was  the  number  of  monuments  erected  by 
the  road  side  to  the  great  scholars  who  had  come  from  that 
part  of  the  countr}*,  and  either  great  scholars  had  been  very 
plentiful  in  the  district  or  the  honour  was  rather  ea&ily  obtained, 
for  the  number  of  stones  was  very  great.  We  were  delighted 
to  see  beautiful  green  grass  by  the  road  side,  for  at  Tai  Yuen 
fu,  we  get  very  little  else  besides  coarse  weeds.  The  butterflies 
I  noticed  were  very  much  like  those  which  are  seen  in  England, 
and  they  included  common  blues,  fritillaries,  members  of  the 
Vanessa  tribe,  and  several  varieties  of  whites.  One  day  a 
Camberwell  Beauty  {Vanessa  Antiopa)  floated  gaily  by  me  and 
I  thought  of  the  excitement  1  should  have  experienced  if  I  had 
seen  it  in  England.  Amongst  the  moths  were  the  humming 
bird  hawk,  one  specimen  of  the  death's  head  hawk,  yellow 
underwings  and  the  silver  Y  {Plusia  Oamma),  while  a  specimen 
of  the  common  tiger  moth  {Chelonia  Caja)  reminded  me  of  the 
pleasure  I  used  to  have  at  home  whenever  I  found  this  beautiful  | 
out  alas  too  common  variety. 

The  birds  were  very  few,  and  consisted  of  sparrows,  crows, 
hawks  and  pigeons,  while  of  wild  animals  we  saw  nothing  more 
exciting  than  a  small  chipmunk  or  ground  squirrel.  We  suon 
came  to  the  P'u  T*ao  River  and  had  no  difficulty  in  riding 
across.  The  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  irrigatea 
and  the  crops  were  very  good.  Just  across  the  river  was  a 
village  and  there  we  stayed  for  the  noonday  meal.  On  restarting, 
we  bad  a  lot  of  hill  climbing  and  went  some  miles  along  a  rocky 
path  by  the  side  of  the  mountains.  Here,  owing  to  the  narrow 
road,  we  had  great  difficulty  with  the  mules  which  were  coming 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  bullying  powers  of  our  servants 
were  of  great  service,  though  we  constantly  told  them  to  be 
more  courteous,  but  this  was  impossible  to  expect  from  a 
Chinaman  when  he  meets  his  inferiors.  However,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  mules  were  very  troublesome,  and  the  mule- 
teers were  about  as  stupid  and  careless  as  it  was  possible 
to  be. 
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When  we  got  on  to  the  high  loess  again  we  stopped  for  a 
drink  from  a  mountain  well,  and  the  water  was  very  clean  and 
refreshing,  but  the  owner  of  the  well,  though  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  was  so  sodden  with  opium  that  he  had  not  strength  to 
draw  up  the  water,  but  had  to  call  for  help. 

We  then  had  a  good  gallop  along  a  level  road,  and  were 
stopped  by  as  beautiful  and  fascinating  a  sight  as  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  look  upon. 

Bright  below  us  was  a  broad  river  bed,  and  on  the  other  side, 
situated  on  a  small  plateau,  was  a  town,  the  walls  of  which  in  the 
twilight  looked  for  all  the  world  like  those  of  some  half-ruined 
castle  or  mountain  fortress,  while  behind  it  all  rose  the  moun- 
tains half  hidden  in  mist  and  gloom.  One  gets  so  little  romance 
out  of  the  scenery  of  North  China  that  we  were  all  delighted 
with  the  scene  and  stayed  some  time  gazing  on  it.  It  was 
Wu  Tai  Hsien,  or  the  town  of  Wu  Tai,  and  was  over  30  miles 
from  Wu  Tai  Shan,  which  was  our  destination.  The  inside  of 
the  city  was  very  dirty  and  disreputable,  but  we  found  very 
good  accommodation  in  a  temple,  and  the  magistrate,  whose 
yamen  was  next  door,  sent  in  some  food  and  also  servants  to 
wait  upon  us.  Next  morning  he  came  in  person  and  proved  a 
very  friendly  and  interesting  man.  He  told  us  about  the  visit 
of  the  "  eight  European  kings/'  and  showed  us  a  clock  which 
they  had  sent  him  when  they  ^ot  back  to  Peking.  He  did  not 
quite  understand  the  mechanism,  and  was  very  pleased  when 
one  of  our  party  wound  it  up  and  set  it  going,  as  he  was  afraid 
it  was  broken.  He  also  told  us  of  some  tinned  provisions 
another  traveller  had  given  him,  but  he  had  experienced  great 
difficulty,  first  in  opening  the  tin  and  then  in  knowing  how  the 
meat  was  to  be  cooked. 

He  told  us  that  Wu  Tai  Shan  meant  the  five  mountain  peaks, 
and  that  they  were  several  miles  from  one  another.  The  priests, 
he  said,  were  very  bad  men,  and  nof;  only  lived  very  immoral 
lives,  but  also  sadly  neglected  their  duties,  excepting  those 
which  consisted  in  getting  money  from  the  pilgrima  £^  had  a 
very  fair  knowledge  of  geography,  and  had  read  a  good  deal 
about  foreign  countries.  He  promised  that  the  official  residence 
at  Wu  Tai  Shan  should  be  prepared  for  us,  and  also  gave  orders 
that  a  sheep  was  to  be  provided,  so  that  we  should  not  have  to 
depend  upon  the  local  market  for  meat,  which,  owing  to  the 
principles  of  the  followers  of  Buddba,  might  be  very  uncertain. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  since  we  came  back  Mr.  Wang  has 
been  dismissed  from  office,  owing  to  charges  brought  against 
him  by  some  of  the  people  of  the  district,  but  I  have  been  told 
that  these  charges  are  false,  and  that  he  has  always  been  consi- 
dered a  very  good  official.  We  have  seen  him  several  times 
since  at  Tai  Yuen  fu,  and  been  able  to  return  a  little  of  the 
kindness  which  he  showed  to  us. 
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After  leaving  the  Hsien  we  had  a  straight  climb  upwards, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  we  passed  through  a  gateway 
from  which  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Hsieo  in  one  direc- 
tion and  of  the  mountains  in  the  other. 

We  then  came  in  for  some  very  rough  hill  travelling,  and  on 
descending  and  crossing  a  small  river  we  got  into  a  river  bed, 
and  found  it  very  hard  work  to  get  along.  To  make  matters 
worse  it  began  to  rain  a  little,  and  after  going  about  five  miles 
of  this  most  miserable  road  one  of  the  official's  servants  took  us 
to  an  awful  hole  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  inn.  The  place 
was  so  terribly  dirty,  that,  hardened  to  such  things  as  we  were, 
we  absolutely  refused  to  stay,  and  the  bullying  powers  of  our 
servants  being  brought  into  play,  the  apathetic  innkeeper  took 
us  to  a  house  a  few  doors  further  on  where  slightly  better 
accommodation  could  be  had.  Our  servants  took  the  room 
we  refused,  and  had  a  fearful  time  of  it,  owing  to  the  in- 
numerable visitors  which  came  when  the  lights  were  put  out. 

Next  day  we  had  another  three  miles  of  the  river  bed,  and 
then  had  literally  to  scramble  up  the  sides  of  three  hills  before 
we  found  anything  like  a  road.  It  was  a  terribly  hard  piece  of 
work,  and  we  were  rewarded  by  having  Nan  Tai,  or  the  Southern 
Peak,  pointed  out  to  us.  Here  we  found  the  vegetation  quite 
changed,  and  were  delighted  to  see  clusters  of  forget-me-nots 
and  other  wild  flowers.  We  also  came  upon  a  very  fine  but 
dilapidated  temple  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  priest,  a  kind 
of  Chinese  Lama,  was  very  ea^er  that  we  should  stay  there 
for  some  time.  He  had  been  m  both  India  and  Thibet,  and 
was  a  very  interesting  man,  but  I  am  afraid  he  was  a  thorough 
rascal.  His  temple  had  fallen  upon  bad  times,  as  in  its  glory  it 
had  been  patronised  by  Chien  Lung,  and  he  asked  us  to  speak 
to  the  Governor  on  his  behalf  when  we  got  back. 

After  a  few  more  miles  we  descended  a  tremendous  hill  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  perfect  paradise  of  wild  flowers.  At  the 
bottom  we  found  ourselves  m  a  beautiful  valley  with  high 
mountains  on  every  side,  and  we  saw  three  more  of  the  peaks. 

Temples  abound  everywhere,  on  the  top  of  mountains,  in  the 
recesses  of  mountains,  and  also  snugly  hidden  away  in  the 
valley.  As  we  rode  along  the  rain  fell  very  heavily,  and  the 
little  streams  which  flowed  along  the  valley  were  quickly  filled 
with  the  water,  which  flowed  down  on  every  side.  The  streets  of 
the  town  were  full  of  water  rushing  down  at  a  very  great  rate,  and 
we  were  very  glad  to  enter  the  huge  gateway  of  a  temple  and 
find  ourselves  in  very  elegant  quarters,  which  were  reserved  for 
official  guests.  Yerv  soon  we  had  a  visit  &om  the  police 
official,  who  told  us  that  a  sheep  had  been  bought  and  killed 
and  would  be  sent  to  us  at  once. 

Right  in  front  of  us  was  a  verv  large  white  tomb  which  con- 
tained the  bones  of  a  Lama  pilgrim,  and  on  every  side  we 
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saw  mountains  with  temples  built  in  every  conceivable  comer, 
We  could  see  four  of  the  five  peaks — the  south  one,  the  east 
one,  the  north  and  central  one,  but  the  west  one  was  out  of 
sight 

We  determined  to  earn  merit  by  ascending  one  or  more  of 
these  peaks,  but,  strange  to  say,  none  of  the  devoted  followers 
of  Buddha  could  tell  us  anything  definite  about  them.  We 
were  told  that  once  there  were  monasteries  on  top  but  that  now 
no  one  lived  there.  The  distance  they  were  away  also  varied 
considerably,  and  one  person  would  say  ten  miles  and  another 
would  say  three.  We,  however,  found  out  that  the  eastern 
height  was  the  nearest,  and  as  we  were  told  that  there  was 
water  on  the  top  we  determined  to  ascend  it  on  the  first 
opportunity. 

Next  morning  we  made  a  tour  through  the  various  temples 
and  found  that  they  were  very  grand.  In  the  large  hall  right 
in  front  of  the  door  there  was  generally  a  gigantic  statue  of 
Buddha,  on  the  side  two  of  his  disciples,  and  all  round  were 
the  minor  deities.  In  front  of  the  great  statue  there  was  always 
to  be  found  a  collection  of  curiosities  left  by  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  Northern  India,  Thibet,  Mongolia,  Turkestan,  and  the 
various  countries  in  this  part  of  Asia.  These  offerings  consisted 
of  food,  money,  beads,  faded  hilks,  dirty  lace,  and  a  variety  of 
small  metal  images. 

In  one  temple  we  found  a  gigantic  prayer  wheel ;  it  went 
through  the  roof  and  under  the  floor  and  we  earned  merit  by 
descending  into  the  dungeon,  and  by-  a  big  effort  turning  the 
thing  round. 

The  Lama  tomb  was  also  a  very  interesting  place,  on  the 
second  floor  there  were  a  great  number  of  prayer  wheels  and 
these  were  continually  turned  round  by  devotees. 

To  me,  however,  the  most  interesting  and  fascinating  thing 
about  the  place  was  the  people.  Not  the  greedy,  apathetic, 
treacherous-looking  priests  who  swarmed  round  the  confiding 
pilgrims  like  wolves  round  a  carcase,  but  the  weird  half-witted, 
half-ragged,  mumbling,  stumbling  fanatic,  who  went  round  and 
round,  turning  the  prayer  wheels  and  knocking  his  head  on 
the  ground,  and  when  not  engaged  thus,  counting  his  beads  and 
calling  upon  Buddha.  Some  of  them  had  been  weeks  and  even 
months,  with  no  occupation  save  that  of  fulfilling  a  vow  or 
earning  merit  for  the  next  world.  Madmen  many  of  them 
were,  but  there  was  a  terrible  earnestness  about  them,  and  this 
contrasted  with  the  ill-concealed  hypocrisy  of  the  professional 
worshippers,  whose  faces  filled  one  with  distrust. 

The  streets  were  full  of  small  shops  selling  images,  beads, 
incense,  prayer  books,  and  the  numerous  articles  required  by 
the  pilgrims,  who  were  present  in  great  numbers  and  p&id  enor- 
mous prices  for  the  goods. 
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We  saw  niany  Mongols  and  some  Thibetans,  while  others 
came  from  Turkestan  and  North  Manchuria,  and  the  one  thing 
that  seemed  scarce  was  queues,  for  the  numerous  priests  had  all 
shaven  heads.  The  various  costumes  were  very  strange  and 
interesting,  but  they  could  not  be  called  beautiful,  and  dirtiness 
was  the  prevailing  feature  of  the  majority  of  them. 

We  heard  many  wonderful  tales  about  the  pilgrims;  men 
had  come  on  f(X)t  from  three  thousand  miles  away,  knocking 
their  heads  on  the  ground — ^some  one,  some  two,  and  some  even 
three  times  for  every  step  they  walked.  Most  of  them  came 
begging  their  way,  and  had  been  known  to  die  from  hunger  and 
fatigue  when  within  sight  of  their  Mecca. 

Generally  when  a  Lama  died  on  the  road  his  body  was 
burnt,  and  his  companions  would  bring  his  bones  to  be  buried 
near  some  of  the  temples.  Cases  had  occurred  where  men,  in 
order  to  gain  merit,  had  been  burnt  alive  by  their  comrades, 
and  their  bones  were  buried  in  prominent  places. 

The  Mongols  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  various  temples 
in  the  financial  sense,  and  it  was  considered  the  right  thing  for 
every  rich  Mongol  to  make  one  journey  at  least  to  this  place, 
bringing  with  him  gifts  from  his  tribe  and  friends.  We  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  Russian  Mongol,  and  as  he  could  not  speak 
Chinese  we  thought  he  was  a  pilgrim  and  treated  him  as  a 
guest,  but  next  day  he  came  and  wanted  to  sell  us  rough  coloured 
maps  of  the  place,  and  he  asked  such  outrageous  prices  that  we 
soon  sent  him  about  his  business.  The  two  Pecks  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  interpreter  to  the  chief  Lama,  and  were 
introduced  to  the  great  man  himself,  but  unfortunately  we  were 
away  from  home  at  the  time  and  did  not  see  him.  The  inter- 
preter had  been  many  years  with  the  Russians  in  Peking,  and 
told  us  many  interesting  things  about  them. 

We  bought  a  good  many  curios  and  made  an  ascent  of  the 
eastern  height,  and  after  a  stay  of  five  days  we  returned  home, 
after  a  splendid  trip.  We  were  caught  by  rain  in  the  river  bed 
and  had  to  stay  a  day  in  a  most  miserable  village  inn,  but  after 
a  very  bad  journey  through  roads  which  had  been  turned  into 
irrigation  canals,  so  that  the  rains  might  be  fully  utilised,  we 
arrived  at  Hsm  Chou  again,  and,  after  enjoying  the  kind  hos- 
pitality of  our  friends  once  more,  we  set  out  next  day  for  Tai 
Yuen  fu  and  were  very  glad  to  get  home  again. 
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WOMEN    OF    EAST    AFRICA. 

By  Mrs.  WAKEFIELD,  Authoress  of  "  The  Life  of  Thomas  Wakefield." 

(Addressed  to  the  members  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday,  October  13th,  1903.) 

THE  life  of  an  East  African  woman  is  not  one  to  be  envied.  She 
enters  upon  this  scene  heavily  handicapped.  All  traditions  single 
her  out  as  practically  a  slave.  Her  advent  into  the  world  is  not  an 
occasion  for  rejoicing,  neither  on  the  other  hand  is  she  greatly  dis- 
counted, for  by  and  by  she  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  to  her  parents 
a  substantial  premium  either  in  money,  or  goods,  or  cattle.  The 
mother  will  devote  herself  to  her  child  for  three  years,  during  which 
time  she  will  be  the  constant  companion  of  her  mother,  being  carried 
to  the  field  wh^re  the  woman  works,  or  to  the  market,  or  to  the  well, 
slung  in  a  cloth  on  her  parent's  back;  and  when  at  home  she  sits 
contentedly  on  the  ground  playing  with  an  Indian  com  cob,  or  any- 
thing that  comes  to  hand.  When  the  three  years  are  over  the  mother 
considers  that  her  duty  is  done ;  the  child  is  weaned,  and  left  to  toddle 
about  from  hut  to  hut  at  her  own  will.  Gradually,  as  strength  comes 
to  her,  she  shares  in  the  home  work  and  ''  shamba,''  or  field  work,  her 
recreations  being  the  native  dance  and  night  festival;  but  no  ideal 
is  set  before  her,  no  elevating  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  her 
life.  Marriage  is  the  one  aim  and  object  of  her  existence,  and  when 
very  young  her  hand  is  asked,  and  a  suitable  sum  offered  to  the  parents 
for  the  sale  of  their  daughter  in  the  matrimonial  market.  The  more 
daughters  an  East  African  possesses  the  more  plentifully  is  his  purse 
supplied  with,  dollars,  or  his  fold  with  cattle.  And  the  more  wives  an 
East  African  can  afford  to  buy  the  wider  are  his  fields,  and  more 
abundant  his  harvest;  the  less  reason  has  he  to  worry  himself  about 
the  coming  meals  and  daily  provision  of  ''  tembo  "  and  tobacco.  He 
is  a  gentleman  of  means  and  leisure,  and  all  his  prosperity  is  derived 
from  a  wise  investment  in  wives.  Should  the  poor  girl  prove  strong 
and  healthy,  able  to  work  long  and  eat  little,  the  husband  considers 
he  has  a  good  bargain,  and  values  his  purchase  accordingly;  but  if 
signs  of  weakness  or  ill-health,  or  fading  charms  appear,  the  wife  is 
returned  to  her  parents  or  cast  adrift,  and  another  more  favoured 
woman  quickly  replaces  her  in  the  native  household.  An  East  African 
woman's  work  begins  at  sunrise.  She  leaves  her  sleeping  mat,  and, 
having  little  or  no  toilet  to  make,  quickly  seizes  her  clay  jar  or  jars 
and  makes  her  way  to  the  well  or  spring  for  the  daily  supply  of  water. 
The  jars,  which  are  capable  of  holding  several  gallons,  are  filled  with 
the  precious  liquid,  and  if  a  large  quantity  be  required  she  will  carry 
two  or  three  of  these  receptacles  one  above  another  on  her  head,  and 
so  steady  is  her  step,  so  erect  her  carriage,  that  she  rarely  has  an 
accident  with  the  pile  of  jars. 

On  her  return  to  the  house  she  prepares  her  husband's  breakfast, 
which  is  generally  the  remains  of  supper  re-heated,  and  when  the  good 
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man  is  satisfied  the  wife  eats  what  is  left,  and  then  prepares  to  leave 
home  for  the  shamba.  She  takes  the  one  agricultural  implement  of 
East  Africa,  namely,  the  hoe,  and  proceeds  either  to  set  seeds,  or  weed 
or  reap,  as  the  season  may  require.  The  long  day  in  the  hot  sun  being 
over,  the  woman  returns  to  the  hut  to  prepare  the  evening  meal,  for 
wliich  she  has  the  corn  to  grind  before  cooking  operations  begin. 
Taking  a  large  wooden  mortar,  she  throws  in  some  Indian  com,  and 
tlien,  with  a  companion  to  assist  her,  the  pounding  begins.  Alternate 
strokes  are  given  from  heavy  poles  into  the  bowl  of  the  mortar,  until 
the  grain  is  fairly  well  crushed,  and  then  the  grinding  is  accomplislied 
between  two  heavy  round  stones,  the  top  one  being  turned  round  and 
round  by  means  of  an  upright  stick  inserted  into  a  hole  in  the  stone. 
The  com  comes  out  in  fine,  yellowish-white  grains,  and  is  then  placed 
in  the  cooking  pot  over  a  small  fu'e  made  between  three  stones  on  the 
ground,  and  a  kind  of  porridge  is  the  result.  This  is  flavoured 
with  cocoa-nut  milk,  greens,  or  a  tiny  bit  of  meat  or  dried  fish.  The 
evening  meal  disposed  of,  the  few  dishes  necessary  are  cleared  away, 
and  the  woman's  work  for  the  day  is  over.  To-morrow  will  be  an 
exact  reproduction  of  to-day,  unless  sadly  varied  by  sickness,  war, 
pestilence,  or  famine. 

I  have  to-day  received  from  abroad  a  copy  of  the  East  African 
and  Uganda  Mail,  and,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  march  of  civilisa- 
tion over  the  Dark  Continent,  here  is  a  traveller's  description  of  a 
native  woman  in  one  of  her  unhappiest  phases. 

"  Out  of  the  sweet-potato  field  by  the  road  side  rises  a  thing  of 
horror.  A  huge,  shapeless  trunk,  waistless,  bent  almost  to  the  ground, 
a  strap  over  the  narrow  forehead,  and  a  load  of  wood  on  its  back. 
This  awful  creature  raises  its  hideous  face,  with  a  great  pair  of  ears, 
stretclied  to  the  longest  capacity  with  rings  of  wire,  until  they  stick 
out  like  bat's  wings.  A  dirty  broad  leathern  tail  hangs  down  behind 
this  bent  and  distorted  object,  until  one  is  carried  back  to  prehistoric 
tunes,  and  you  fancy  you  are  looking  at  some  gigantic  lizard.  This 
burden  bearer  is  a  Kikuyu  woman.  On  her  back  slie  has  also  a  big 
baby,  and  near  by  you  will  see  the  Kikuyu  man  in  all  his  frilled 
hair,  red  clay  and  grease,  wearing  ornaments  in  abundance." 

Does  the  picture  appear  destitute  of  hope? 

For  a  moment  come  with  me  to  a  Mission  House.  In  that  dwelling 
lies  a  wliite  woman,  weak  and  worn  with  sickness.  Besides  her  lies  a 
tiny  baby.  Both  have  suffered  severely,  and  there  is  no  skilful  hand 
near  to  tend  mother  or  babe.  By  and  by  the  door  opens,  and  a 
smilinfr  face  looks  in  ;  not  the  face  c»f  a  Europo.m  sister,  but  the  face  of 
an  African  woman^-dark,  and  some  iiiight  say  unlovely,  but  to  the 
sick  woman  on  the  bed  it  was  as  the  face  of  an  angel.  Polly  Bai  was 
an  African,  who  had  been  t^ken  to  India  and  trained  at  a  C.M.S. 
Institute.  She  returned  to  her  own  country  to  teach  and  train  her 
fellow  Africans;  and,  hearing  that  a  missionary's  wife  was  sick  at 
Jon^vu,  she  came  up  the  creek  to  render  assistance. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  1 "  said  Polly. 

Tlie  invalid  said,  **  Will  you  dress  my  baby?" 

*'  Indeed  I  will,"  said  Polly ;  and  taking  up  the  little  white  baby 
she  waslied  it  and  dressed  it  in  the  garments  sent  out  from  England, 
but  which  no  one  had  ventured  to  put  on  the  wee  girl  before.     And 
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when  the  mother  saw  her  child  so  deftly  and  tenderly  handled  by  the 
black  hands  her  gratitude  and  joy  knew  no  bounds,  and,  seizing  one 
of  those  ministering  hands,  she  kissed  it. 

*'  You  must  not  do  that,  Bibi,"  said  the  African. 

"  I  must,"  said  the  European,  "  for  you  have  done  for  me  to-day 
what  no  white  woman  could  have  better  done.'' 

The  two  pictures  are  realities.  Tlie  African  woman,  under  the 
curse  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  is  a  sad,  repulsive  object ;  and  the 
African,  under  the  touch  of  Christianity  and  civilisation,  a  creature 
full  of  soul  and  kindliness,  a  blessing  and  a  beiiediction  to  all  about 
her. 

Who  will  help  the  poor  African  sisters  into  the  Light? 


GEOGRAPHICAL   NOTES. 
(Commanicationa  from  Mr.  J.  Ains worth,  of  Urmston./ 

A   RISING  TOWN. 

Port  Florence  is  going  ahead  rapidly.  We  can  boast  of  water  taps  close  to  every 
house.  The  bazaar  has  been  shifted.  The  slaughter  house  and  new  butchers'  stalls 
are  in  hand,  A  few  native  shops  have  been  built  of  iron  as  a  temporary  measure, 
others  are  being  built  of  stone  or  brick  aod  lime  plaster.  A  new  bakery  is  contem- 
plated. Besides  cattle  and  sheep,  a  lot  of  wild  bird?,  such  as  partridges,  quails,  &c., 
can  be  bought  very  cheaply.  The  brashwood  on  the  hill  is  being  all  cut  down,  and 
the  hateful  mosquitoes  are  in  conseqaence  fast  disappearing.  The  ferry  charge  across 
the  Bay  in  the  Uganda  non- water- tight  canoes,  which  ply  for  hire  here,  is  2  ans.  each, 
each  way,  a  tedious  paddle  of  some  20  minutes,  but  when  the  officials  shift  over  to 
this  side,  this  lucrative  income,  which  gives  each  canoe  Rs.  5  (a  third  of  its  actual 
cost  to  build)  a  day,  will  be  a  dream  of  the  past.  Port  Florence  new  township  is  fast 
▼ying  with  the  older  station,  Naivasha,  as  apparent  to  any  one  travelling  past  the 
latter  station  by  train  from  Nairobi,  or  travelling  on  the  lake  into  Kavirondo  Bay, 
when  the  whole  hill  is  seen  for  miles  out  dotted  with  white  roofs. 

The  Lakb  Aira>  its  Travbllirs. 

It  rains  almost  every  evening  here.  The  squalls  are  heavy,  and  it  is  only  safe  to 
cross  over  to  old  Kisumu  on  business  in  the  forenoons.  A  number  of  new  dhows  are 
putting  in  their  maiden  trips.  One  of  the  biggest  sprang  a  leak  and  damaged  the 
Italian  Company's  best  cargo  of  hides.  The  counter  claim  as  against  freight  is  a 
heavy  one.  The  s.b.  '*  Winifred  "  has  orders  to  run  weekly  hereafter  between  Uganda 
and  the  Uganda  Railway  Lake  terminus.  This  should  make  trade  look  up.  The  steam 
launches  on  the  lake  are  the  following: — 1,  Uganda  Protectorate ;  2,  German  Alumi- 
nium ;  3,  the  ill-fated  Kampala  (there  are  hopes  of  floating  her) ;  and  the  "  Ruwen- 
zori.  Messrs.  Sheen  &  Tinestall  are  transporting  new  telegraph  gear  to  Entebbe,  via 
Mumias  and  Jinja. 
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DAYS    IN     THE     DUKERIES. 
By  Mr.  Jowk  Svai>dov. 


[Addressed  t4>  tlie  Society  in  tiie  Library,  on  Tuesday,  October  27tli,  1903, 

at  7-30  pjB.] 

The  word  "Dokeries"  will  naturally  indnce  the  inquiry,  "  Wbat  are  the 

Dnkeries?"    Tlie  term  is  one  oC  circomscribed  application,  and,  like  manj 

appellations  of  purely  local  distinction,  is  eminently  impressiTe.     A  duster 

of  dncal  faonses  have  bronght  into  existence  a  word,  the  approfHiateness  of 

which  is  immediately  discerned  when  it  is  explained  that  Workup  Manor, 

once  the  seat  of  the  Dnkes  of  Norfolk;  Welbeck  Abbey,  the  palatial  r^denoe 

of  the  Dnkes  of  Portland;    Clumber,  the  famous  home  of  the  Bakes   of 

Newcastle;  and  Thorseby,  once  occupied  by  the  illnatrions  Bakes  of  Kingston, 

and  now  by  their  noble  descendant,  the  Earl  Manvers,  are  all  within  the 

compass  of  a  one-dajr's  excursion.     It  will  be  realised  at  once  that  to  visit 

these  "stately  homes  of  England"  one  most  not  loiter  by  the  way  drinking 

in  the  beauties  of  the  forest  scenes  or  meditating  on  the  antiquity  of  the 

architectural  works  of  bygone   days,  nor  must  one  succumb  to  the  ever- 

enchanting,  romancing,  and  poetic  legends  of  "  Bobin  Hood  and  His  Merrie 

Men/'  on  which  the  whole  of  the  guide-books  hold  forth  as  the  prime  object 

of  a  visit  to  Sherwood  Forest.     It  is  not  wise  to  stay  to  criticise  too  closely 

the  historic  foundation  of  Bobin  Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Maid 

Marian.     Suffice  it  say  that  the  story  and  the  Bobin  Hood  ballads  have 

been  a  source  of  great  enjoyment,  and  no  doubt  encouragement,  to  many 

a  youth  to  deeds  of  daring  and  extended  sympathy.    It  is  proposed  to  begin 

the  excursion  by  visiting  the  Priory  Church,  Worksop.    Let  us  muse  awhile, 

to  visit  a  stable  shrine,  some  such  as  Milton  must  have  had  in  view  when 

he  wrote  his  ode  "  II  Penseroso,"  makes  one  speak  his  longing  ever — 

"  To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale. 
And  love  the  his'h  embowered  roof. 
With  antique  pillars  massy  proof. 
And  storied  windows,  richly  dight. 
Casting  a  dim  religious  lignt." 

In  early  times  Elsi  the  Saxon  held  the  Manor  of  Werchescope,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Boger  de  Bushi,  the  favourite  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
poBsessed  nearly  all  Nottinghamshire.  The  great  families  who  followed  were 
the  De  Lovetots  and  Fumivals,  ancient  owners  of  the  Manor  of  Works(^, 
and  about  the  year  1103  Sir  William  de  Lovetot  founded  the  monastery. 
The  Priory  was  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  sixth  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  died 
A.D.  686.  Here,  standing  within  th^  boundaries  of  the  "  Merrie  Forest  of 
Sherwood/'  the  hunting-ground  of  kings  and  the  haunt  of  Bobin  Hood,  was 
the  sacred  minster. 

"  Once  more  the  gate  behind  me  falls. 
Once  more  before  my  face, 
I  gee  the  mouldered  Abbey  walls 
That  stands  within  the  chase." 
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So  writeB  Tennyson,  in  the  pleasant  verse  with  which  he  clothes  his  poetic 
fancy.  Thus  the  monks  continued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  till  the 
reforming  times  of  Henry  YIII.,  who  by  a  commission  demanded  its 
snirender,  and  the  prior,  with  his  fifteen  monks,  were  driven  to  release  the 
custody  of  the  establishment.  Then  came  the  iconoclasts,  while  decay  and 
neglect  did  their  work.  There  are  some  rather  amusing  extracts  which  could 
be  given,  taken  from  the  churchwarden's  accounts,  of  how  much  they  spent 
on  bread  and  drink,  for  pulling  down  the  altar,  and  abolishing  the  images, 
bnt  time  will  not  permit  to  dwell  on  such  exhibitions  of  human  littleness 
and  want  of  comprehension.  Happily  the  destroyer  of  Tudor  times  left  to 
us  the  remnant  that  is  now  the  noblest  specimen  of  architecture  for  many 
miles  around — it  is  the  nar^e  and  side  aisles  of  the  grand  minster  of  former 
times.  A  detailed  description  will  be  found  in  the  guide-books,  and  will 
well  repay  a  visit  by  any  one  interested  in  the  architecture  of  the  Norman 
period.  Many  other  interesting  relics  of  the  conventual  buildingps  may  be 
seen  in  what  exists  of  the  cloisters,  embracing  the  traditional  period,  the 
chaste  ornaments  of  which,  with  the  string  course  and  w'indow  sills,  will 
excite  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  those  who  try  to  comprehend 
what  the  beauty  of  the  originals  must  have  been  at  the  skill  of  the  old-time 
builders.  To  specialists  every  stone  is  suggestive  of  an  idea,  every  old  building 
becomes  an  open  book,  offering,  in  the  absence  of  written  records,  sig^iificant 
evidence  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  nation's  history,  as  well  as  showing 
what  the  genius  of  the  past  age  had  accomplished.  To  every  intelligent 
being  who  in  these  days  of  business  and  bustle  does  not  allow  himself  to 
entirely  overlook  the  beautiful  in  art  these  exquisite  relics  must  ever  be 
the  objects  showing  the  most  dignified  beauty,  in  the  elegance  of  their 
proportions,  the  thought  expressed  in  their  carvings,  or  in  the  striking 
splendour  of  their  tout  ensemble.  It  is  a  national  duty  to  keep  these  con- 
ventional buildings  in  a  high  state  of  repair,  as  an  exhibition  of  our 
admiration  for  these  choice  productions  of  human  skill. 

Passing  on  from  Worksop  to  Clumber,  Welbeck  entrance  gates  and  lodge 
on  Sparken  Hill  are  passed.  They  are  designed  in  the  Benaissance  of 
architecture,  the  detail  being  of  Dutch  character  and  having  a  distinct 
reference  to  the  founders  of  the  House  of  Portland.  The  main  gate  piers 
are  surmounted  by  the  lion  supporters,  each  holding  a  shield  which  bears  the 
quarterings  of  the  present  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  it  is  reported  that  a 
tourist  from  an  unmentionable  town,  on  seeing  the  date,  said,  "  See  thee, 
Billy,  they  call  that  one  Anna  Domina;  I  wonder  what  they  call  t'other?  " 
*'  Oh,"  Billy  replied,  "  that's  her  brother."  After  leaving  the  top  of  Sparken 
Hill  the  tourist  wends  his  way  to  Clumber,  the  chief  seat  of  his  Grace  of 
Newcastle.  It  is  pleasant  enough  before  the  lodge  gates  are  reached,  but  after 
passing  through  them  the  beautifully-kept  drive  is  gained,  and  the  visitor  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  scenery  such  as  Sherwood  alone  can  show.  The  old 
oaks  of  the  forest  only  are  seen  here  and  there  as  yet,  but  the  varied  hues 
of  heather,  gorse,  and  bracken,  which  spring  in  profusion  from  the  richest 
of  turf,  together  with  the  silver  beech  and  the  many  tints  and  forms  of  green, 
combine  to  make  the  scene  quite  idyllic.  Passing  along  the  avenue,  under 
the  waving  canopy  of  branches  of  fir  and  larch,  the  famous  Lime  Drive  is 
reached,  which  is  three  miles  long,  with  two  rows  of  beautiful  lime-trees  all 
one  height,  and  it  is  truly  a  sight  that  makes  one  feel  that  to  linger  there 
awhile  would  be  bliss  indeed.      Leaving  this  charming  spot,   and  passing 
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throngli,  if  potable,  more  bemntiful  scenery,  a  parting  in  the  belt  of  trwfl 
i9  approached,  and  one  thinks  of  tfaosie  beautifnl  lines  br  Hn.  Hemana — 

"  And  erer  throagh  the  shades 

A  swell  of  deep  JEolian  sonnd  goes  br 
From  fountain  voices  in  their  secret  g-laoles. 
And  low  reed  whispers  making  sweet  xeplj 
To  summer's  breezr  sigh ; 
And  young  learcs  trembling  to  the  wind's  light  brrath. 
Which  ne'er  had  touched  them  with  a  hue  of  death. 

And  the  transparent  sky 
Rang  as  a  dome  all  thrilling  to  the  strain 
Of  harps  that  midst  the  woods  made  harmony, 
Solenm  and  sweet." 

The  mansion  was  erected  in  the  year  1772,  when  the  lake,  pleasure-grounds, 
and  plantations  were  also  formed.  Before  that  time  it  was  little  better  than 
a  black  heath,  full  of  rabbits,  having  a  narrow  river  running  through  it 
with  a  small  boggy  close  or  two.  How  great  a  change  has  taken  place 
since  then  will  be  discerned  by  visitors  in  their  wanderings  about  the  place. 
The  park  is  eleven  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  lake  covers  eighty-seven 
acres,  with  two  boats  of  large  size  on  it.  Inside  of  Clumber  House  are  to 
be  found  a  princely  collection  both  of  pictures  and  of  the  rarest  china. 
Everything  at  Clumber  is  of  the  finest,  and  all  that  money  and  taste  could 
accomplish  to  make  a  truly  palatial  home  has  been  done  well.  It  would  be 
quite  superfluous  to  enumerate  here  many  of  the  recognised  art  treasures, 
mostly  of  the  seventeenth  century  paintings,  but  it  is  said  that  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  when  preparing  to  invade  ''  our  tight  little  island,'"  had,  in  a 
private  book,  marked  these  pictures  for  his  own;  but,  thanks  to  our  noble 
Wellington,  who  proved  himself  to  be  the  saviour  of  Europe,  these  pictures 
are  still  at  Clumber,  though  they  narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  the 
conflagration  of  1879.  Each  room  has  its  full  quota  of  valuable  works  of  art 
by  all  the  recognised  old  masters.     The  library, 

"  Whose  gloomy  aisles  and  bending  shelves  contain 
For  moral  hunger  food,  and  cures  for  moral  pain," 

is  one  of  the  finest  private  collections  in  the  kingdom.  Upon  its  Spanish 
mahogany  bookshelves  are  stored  some  fifty  thousand  volumes,  amongst 
which  are  almost  priceless  Caxtons,  Wynkyn  de  Wordes,  and  other  early 
printed  big  black-letter  tomes,  rare  old  manuscripts,  and  some  medieval 
missals  beautifully  illuminated  by  monkish  artists  of  ages  long  gone  bj. 
Like  all  the  apartments  of  Clumber,  this  is  a  magnificent  room  and  has 
some  exquisite  ornaments.  Its  panelled  ceiling  is  finely  painted,  and  the 
columns  which  divide  it  into  two  parts  are  of  jasper.  The  two  fine  old 
iitcretaireg  which  will  be  seen  here  were,  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  property 
of  Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France,  and  a  statue  by  Westmacott  is  worthy  of 
admiration ;  the  statuary  in  the  Grand  Hall,  by  many  of  the  best  recog- 
nised artists,  are  also  worthy  of  a  special  visit.  Clumber  Church  is  a 
miniature  cathedral,  and  always  attracts  the  interest  and  admiration  of 
visitors.  The  situation  is  very  fine,  and,  sheltered  and  ornamented  as  it  is 
by  a  belt  of  old  trees  which  cast  their  shadows  on  the  chapel  itself,  the  whole 
presents  a  picture  which  is  charming  beyond  description.  Although  it  is 
designated,  and  ie  in  fact  the  private  chapel  of,  the  Duke,  it  haa  much 
of  the  character  of  a  collegiate  church.  The  building  is  "cruciform"  in 
plan,  and  is  of  one  span  without  aisles,  thus  bearing  the  characteristics  of 
a  chapel  rather   than  of  a  parochial  church.      It  is  built  of  Runcorn  red 
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sandstone,  and  only  varied  in  the  yaulting'  of  the  roof  by  Btrips  of  Ballooh- 
moyle  stone  of  a  deeper  red.  There  are  also  some  very  valuable  paintings 
and  a  very  beautiful  altar.  If  any  are  anxious  to  study  the  details,  there  is 
a  very  good  account  g^ven  in  Sisson's  guide  to  the  district. 

Having  seen  the  beauties  of  Sherwood,  as  exemplified  in  the  solid 
grandeur  of  Clumber  House,  containing  as  it  does  some  of  the  most 
intrinsically  valuable  treasures  in  the  world  of  art,  and  surrounded  as  it  is 
by  a  matchless  combination  of  natural  and  artificial  adornments,  we  shall  now 
pass  on  our  way  towards  Thoresby,  the  seat  of  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl 
Manvera.  Thoresby  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Kingston,  from 
whom  Lord  Manvers  is  descended.  The  two  houses  are  about  three  miles 
apart,  the  route  lying  through  some  of  the  most  enchanting  scenery  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  Crossing  the  beautifully  constnicted  bridge  of  three 
arches  which  span  the  lake,  perhaps  the  finest  view  on  the  whole  estate  may 
be  had,  and  here,  therefore,  a  halt  must  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  glancing 
at  the  peerless  vista  of  arboreal  beauty  which  opens  before  the  vision  of  the 
ecstatic  beholder.  On  the  left  a  comprehensive  view  of  Clumber  House  is 
accompanied  by  a  delightful  panorama  of  Nature's  harmonies.  The  rich 
foliage  of  the  trees  blends  its  varied  hues  as  the  soft  breeze  from  the  lake 
rustles  "tiirough  the  branches  as  they  bow  their  whispering  homage  o'er  the 
margfin.  The  placid  waters  are  now  and  then  thrown  into  playful  ripple  by 
the  frightened  moorhen,  as,  with  timid  eye,  she  skims  the  surface,  and  the 
quiet  solitude  of  the  forest  is  broken  only  by  the  melodious  chorus  of  a 
thousand  birds,  faultless  in  the  purity  of  their  notes  and  ceaseless  in  their 
mellifluous  strains,  varied  by  the  startled  cry  of  some  of  the  aquatic  birds 
which  frequent  this  spot.  The  handsome  lake,  with  the  two  beautiful  vessels 
riding  at  anchor  on  the  peaceful  waters,  makes  up  such  a  picture  that  one 
cannot  wonder  that  even  poets  have  soared  to  sublime  heights  in  their  vain 
efforts  to  adequately  describe  this  most  enchanting  scene.  But  this  must 
not  hold  the  tourist  captive  too  long,  for  fresh  splendours  await  him  on  every 
hand  as  he  pursues  his  way  towards  Thoresby,  and  he  will  soon  have  passed 
"  Patrick's "  Lodge  which  adjoins  the  gates  that  divide  the  two  estates. 
The  distance  is  three  miles,  and  few  rural  drives  present  more  attractions 
than  that  which  leads  from  the  gates  to  Thoresby  House,  with  forest 
scenery,  pretty  vistas  now  and  then  opening  out  through  the  grassy  glades. 
Then  one  emerges  into  the  park,  with  the  deer  starting  and  bounding  at 
the  footfall  of  strangers.  Whole  herds  can  be  seen  gracefully  feeding  on 
the  rich  herbage,  and  cattle  of  a  high  class  and  good  variety  repose  on  the 
sward.  The  purity  of  the  air  lends  new  vigour  to  the  enjoyment  of  Nature's 
beauties,  and  on  entering  the  park  the  most  unobservant  cannot  but  notice 
the  remarkable  order  yet  pristine  appearance  of  the  whole  demesne,  which 
indeed  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  estate.  The  unstinted  yet 
discreet  hand  of  the  noble  owner,  the  judgment  of  the  steward,  and  the  taste 
of  the  gardener  and  the  forester  are  discemable  on  every  side ;  all  that  could 
contribute  to  the  elegance  of  its  appearance  and  its  comfort  as  a  residential 
mauFion  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Thoresby  establishment,  and 
nowhere  in  the  country  perhaps  is  there  a  more  perfect  ideal  of  the  abode 
of  a  high-minded  English  nobleman. 

"  The  stately  homes  of  England, 
How  beautiful  they  stand, 
Amidst  their  idlX  ancestral  trees. 
O'er  all  the  pleasant  land; 
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The  deer  across  the  greensward  bound. 
Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam. 

And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  sound 
Of  some  rejoicing  stream." 

The  old  mansion  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
whose  family  history  is  closely  connected  with  the  Pierreponts,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1745,  and  nothing  was  saved  but  the  writings,  plate,  and  some 
of  the  best  furniture.     A  very  good  description  of  the  old  building  is  given 
in    the   older  guide-books.     Wh-en   the    late    noble    Earl  succeeded   to  the 
estates  he    formed  the  laudable  intention  of  erecting  a  more  durable  and 
more  magnificent  abode,  and  hence  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Steetley  stone, 
which  now  forms  one  of  the  best  designed  and  most  interesting  habitations 
in  our  beloved  country.     In  the  entrance  hall,  one  is  struck  with  the  beautiful 
encaustic  tiles  with  which  the  floor  is  laid.     The  walls  are  ornamented  with 
various   ancient   weapons   of  war    and  with   spoils   of  the  gun  and  chase, 
stags'  heads    antlers,   and    also    a   magnificent  specimen  of  the  Irish   elk, 
whose    antlers    measure     10    feet    from      point     to     point;     also    a    large 
picture    of  a  French   battle  pcene,  where  the  victorious  army  was  led  by 
the    Due    de    Coigny,    the    great-grandfather    of     the     present      Dowager 
•Goulitess   Manvers,  and  many  other  objects  of  interest.       Over  the  mantel 
is   a  large  picture,  "  The  Three  Neighbours,"    representing  the    Dukes  of 
Kingston  and  Newcastle  and  Lord  Byron,  and  a  large  number  of  family 
pictures  representing  the  long*  line  of  the  family,  and  their  connection  with 
the  Dues  de  Coigny  of  France.    Passing  through  the  dining-room,  and  also  a 
small    drawing-room    most   beautifully   furnished   with   some    very  valuable 
works  of  art,  we  enter  the  spacious  library,  a  room  44  feet  by  25  feet,  with 
panelling  of  oak.     The  most  striking  object  to  the  visitor  is  the  magnificent 
•chimney-piece,  which  is  certainly  of  a  most  beautiful  and  chaste  description. 
It  consists  of   an   elaborately-carved  representation  in    Birkland  oak  of    a 
«cene  in  Sherwood  Forest,  in  which  are  introduced  the  venerable  "  Major  " 
oak,   with    its   knotted  and    gnarled    branches,    a   foreground    of   botanical 
specimens,  and  a  herd  of  deer — ^all  chiselled  with  much  similitude  to  nature. 
This  monument  of  patience  and  ability  was  cut  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  New- 
castle, the  wood  being  from  an  oak  which   once  flourished  in  the  forest  in 
which   the   leading    features   in  the  subject  form  so  proud    an  ornament. 
Statues  of  Bobin  Hood  and  Little   John  support   each  side  of  the  piece, 
which  is  nearly   15   feet  high   and   10  feet  wide,    and  there   are   also  some 
very  valuable  paintings  by  eminent  artists.     The  drawing-room  is  an  apart- 
ment of  noble  proportions  (53  feet  by  25  feet),  and   is  decorated  with,  all 
the  taste  and  skill  which  wealth,  culture,  and  ability  can  command.     The 
covering    of   the    walls    is   a   valuable    old   Gobelin    tapestry  of  surpassing 
beauty    and    intrinsic    worth,    and     an     exhibition     of     old     blue     Sevres 
china,    and    a    multitude    of    other    valuables    are    to    be     seen    in    this 
and  a   large  number  of  other  rooms.       There  are   about   sixty   bedrooms, 
to  many  of  which  dressing-rooms  are  attached.     Some  delightful  landscape 
views  are  obtained  from  many  of  the  windows.     The  silvery  lake  and  the 
charming  terraces,  and  pleasure  grounds  most  tastefully  laid  out  with  winding 
walks,  ornamented  flower-beds,  etc.,  are  of  great  beauty;   whilst  across  the 
broad  expanse  of  park  and  forest  a  frightened  herd  of  antlered  stags,  timid 
hinds,    and   little   graceful    fawns    may   often   be   seen  fleeting    their  way. 
Dotted  about  at  intervals  are  clusters  of  trees  clothed  in  the  most  luxuriant 
foliage,  whilst  magnificent  woods  on  the  horizon  form  a  background  which 
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completes  a  picture  of  surpassing  loveliness.     The  stabling  is  a  model  of  what 
an  establishment  of  this  kind  should  be.     Everything  is  in  keeping  with  that 
order  which  is  such  a  striking  feature  on  the  whole  estate,     llie  large  range 
of  workshops,  fitted  with  the  most  improved  machinery,  and  employing  a 
large  staff  of  skilled  workmen,  who  are  very  happy  and  contented,  and  live 
an   ideal  life  of  what  the  British  workmen  ought  to  be,   are  also  worth  a 
visit.     Crossing  the   River  Mcden   by  the  beautiful   bridge  embosomed  in 
most  Ivxuriant  foliage,  we  see  the  pretty  little  churoh  at  Perlethorpe,  situated 
in  a  matchless  setting  of  forest  verdure.     Close  by  are  the  almshouses  built 
by   the  late  noble  owner  for  the  aged   on  the  estate.     We  now  wend  our 
way  to  what  is  called  the  Birklands  or  Billhags.    This  fine  oak  forest  extenda 
for  about  three  miles,  and  it  is  here  that  the  pleasure-seeker  delights  to 
loam.     The  district  which  bears  these  names  contained,  in  1609,  49,909  oaks, 
and  it  was  from  this  forest  that  the  oak  was  granted  towards  rebuilding 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  after  the  great  fire  of  London.     The  Duke  of  Portland 
ha^  in  his  possession  an  autograph  letter  from  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  giving 
a  description  of  all  the  timber  he  would  require  for  the  roof  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  the  trees  for  the  great  beams.     He  further  stated  that  his  chief  carpenter 
would  be  sent  down  during  the  season  to  take  charge  of  this  concern.    It  is 
an  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  oaks   of  Sherwood  Forest  that 
on  various  occasions,  when  trees  have  been  felled  and  their  timber  cut  up, 
royal  marks  have  been  found  upon  them,  grown  up  with  age.     Some  of  these 
were  recorded  and  engraved  by  Major  Booke  in  his  now   scarce  pamphlet 
of  1799  entitled  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  Sherwood 
Pcrest."     I  have  seen  these  plates,  and  there  are  the  royal  marks  of  King 
James,  King  William,  and  Queen  Mary,  and  it  is  really  wonderful  how  the 
wood    has    grown    over    these    marks,    yet    never    adheree    to    them,    but 
separates  of  itself  when  the  wood  is  cut   up  in  that  direction.     This  is  a 
portion   of  the  forest  which  is  probably   little  altered  since   the  days   of 
Bobin  Hood  and  his  meny  men,  who  roamed  through  its  sylvan  solitudes 
hunting  the  deer  and  making  the  pockets  of  the  wandering  bishops,  abbots, 
and  monks  lighter   and  easier  of  carriage,  as  tradition  saith,   "To  relieve 
the  poor  and  to  succour  the  distressed.''     A  thousand  years,  ten  thousand 
tempests,  lightnings,  winds,  and  winter  violence  have  all  flung  their  utmost 
force  on  these  trees,  and  yet  there  they  stand,  trunk  after  trunk,  scathed, 
hollow,  grey,  gnarled,  stretching  out  their  bare,  sturdy  arms.     It  is  a  rare 
treat  to  sit  beneath   one   of  these  aged  monarchs  and   think   of  the  past. 
These  were  the  oaks  beneath  which  Bobin  Hood  led  his  bold  band  of  outlaws. 
These  were  the  oaks  which  stood  while  king  after  king  reigned;   while  the 
Edwards  and  Henry  subdued  Ireland  and  ravaged  Scotland  and  France; 
while  all  Europe  was  seeking  to  rescue  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracen;   while 
the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  deluged  the  soil  of  all  this  kingdom  with 
blood;  while  Henry  VIII.  overthrew  popery,  wives,  ministers,  and  martyrs 
with  one  strong,    ruthless  hand;    while  £liza:beth,    with  an  equal  hand  of 
unshrinking  might  and  decision,   made  all   Europe  tremble  at   a  woman's 
name  and  stand  astonished  at  a  woman's  jealousy;  when  she  butchered  her 
cousin,  the  Queen  of  Scots,  here  they  stood ;  while  the  monarchy  of  England 
fell  to  the  ground  before  Cromwell  and  the  Covenanters;   while  Charles  II. 
was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  but  not  to  wisdom;  while  under  a  new  dynasty 
the  fortunes  of  England  have  been  winging  their  course  through  good  and 
evil  to   a   splendour    and  dominion  strangely   mingled   with  suffering*  and 
disquiet,  yet  giving  the  prospect  of  a  Christian  glory  beyond  all  precedent 
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and  conception.  After  passing  the  Queen  and  Major  oaks,  the  Shambles 
or  Bobin  Hood's  Larder,  and  the  Simon  Forester  oak  (under  whose  branches 
King  John,  in  1212,  held  a  Parliament),  the  village  of  Edwinstowe,  with 
its  ancient  history  and  fine  old  Norman  church,  the  traveller  has  really 
completed  the  half-way  stag«  of  the  circuit  round  the  Dukeries — ^that  is, 
starting  from  Worksop. 

On  entering  Welbock  Park  the  Greendale  oak,  the  Methuselah  of  trees, 
is  soon  reached.  The  tree  is  estimated  to  be  1,500  years  old.  In  1724  an 
aperture  was  cut  through  the  trunk  of  the  tree  sufficiently  larg«  for  a 
carriage  and  pair  to  be  driven  through.  Naturally  this  had  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  constitution  of  the  tree,  though  sufficient  life  is  left  in  this 
ancient  relic  to  support  one  solitary  green  branch.  Major  Booke  gives  its 
dimensions  in  1779  as  35  feet  3  inches — ^fchat  is,  circumference  above  the  arch. 
The  archway  has  considerably  contracted  since  these  dimensions  were  taken, 
and  the  tree  has  for  many  years  past  been  carefully  supported  by  props. 
The  almshouses,  six  in  number,  were  erected  at  the  request  of  the  Duchess 
of  Portland  out  of  the  winnings  of  the  Duke's  racehorses.  World-wide  are 
the  wonders  of  Welbeck,  everything  is  on  such  a  gigantic  scale;  the  whole 
establishment  is  so  massive,  grand,  and  imposing  that  it  occupies  an  unique 
position  among  the  g^reat  houses  of  England  which  are  thrown  open  for 
public  inspection.  Two  or  three  millions  of  money,  it  is  said,  were  spent 
by  the  late  Duke  in  constructing  underground  apartments  and  tunnels 
running  in  every  direction  about  the  estate.  The  history  of  Welbeck  as  a 
monastic  establishment  pales  before  that  of  the  improvements  and  gigantic 
building  operations  of  modern  times.  Previous  to  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Sweyn  the  Dane,  and  after  the  Conquest 
it  followed  the  recognised  order  of  things  at  that  period,  viz.,  a  gift  to 
the  favoured  ones  by  the  reigning  monarch  or  abbot  of  influence,  till  Henry 
VIII. — ^when  the  holy  brethren  were  scattered  and  their  domains  appropriated 
to  purposes  more  congenial  to  that  monarch's  tastes — ^granted  it  to  one 
Richard  Whalley.  The  place  was  sold  by  the  heirs  in  the  16th  century,  and 
after  various  changes  it  was  ultimately  purchased  by  Sir  Charles  Cavendish, 
who  was  the  first  husband  of  the  celebrated  woman,  "  Bess  of  Hardwick." 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Welbeck  Abbey  is  not  a  show-honse, 
according  to  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  hence  the  main  portions 
of  the  interior  are  never  shown  to  visitors;  but,  by  the  generous  kindness 
of  the  Duke,  the  underground  apartments,  including  the  picture  gallery, 
the  pleasure-grounds,  gardens,  and  riding  school,  are  shown  to  tourists,  and 
these  of  themselves  are  calculated  to  create  wonder  and  astonishment. 
By  the  extension  of  a  privilege,  which  I  highly  prize,  I  have  been  permitted 
to  view  the  whole  of  the  interior,  including  the  state  apartments.  To  attempt 
to  describe  the  various  rooms  by  giving  anything  of  a  detailed  account  of 
their  beauty  or  the  amount  of  wealth  displayed  in  works  of  art  of  all  kinds 
is  far  beyond  my  capabilities,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  obtain  impressions 
of  them  from  the  work  of  the  photographer  and  the  artist. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL    EDUCATION. 

By  Mr.  John  Howard  Bentley. 

[Addressed  to  the  Society  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday,  November  10th,  1003, 

at  7-30  p  m.] 

Mb.  Chaibhan,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — 

.1  feel  it  a  great  honour  to  have  been  asked  to  lay  my  views  before  you 
on  the  Syllabuses  of  Instruction,  in  Geography  issued  by  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  to  many  educational  bodies  that  the  teaching 
of  Geography,  to  be  effective,  must  be  based  on  some  common  system  of 
instruction  which  may  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  is  true  that  the  elementary  schools 
have  a  syllabus  in  the  Government  Code,  but  no  guidance  is  gfiven  as  to 
the  methods  to  be  followed,  with  the  result  that  Geography  is  taught  in 
the  most  haphazard  fashion  in  many  schools  and  left  out  altogether  in 
other?.  It  was  with  this  want  of  systematised  instruction  before  them  that 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  School  Examinations  Board  and  the  London 
School  Board  approached  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  requesting  that 
body  to  formulate  a  suitable  scheme  and  guide. 

The  society  appointed  a  special  committee,  and  at  the  request  of  this 
committee  Mr.  Booper,  His  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  drafted  an 
elementary  syllabus,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder  a  syllabus  for  higher  schools. 
Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Booper,  Mr.  G.  G.  Chisholm  was  asked  to  look 
over  and  revise  the  elementary  sylldbus,  and  the  completed  syllabuses  were 
issued  about  the  middle  of  the  ipresent  year. 

I  propose  to  deal  now  with  the  Elementary  Syllabus,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  to  make  frequent  quotations 
from  the  handbook  itself. 

Here  we  find,  clearly  stated,  that  the  functions  of  Geography  are:  (1) 
The  determination  or  ascertaiiynent ;  (2)  the  expression ;  and  (3)  the  estima- 
tion or  valuation  of  local  conditions  and  place  relations;  the  latter  especially 
in  its  bearings  on  the  life  of  man  generally. 

This  is  regarded  in  the  syllabus  as  the  final  aim  of  geographical  instruc- 
tion. I  will  read  to  you  the  words  of  the  handbook :  "  Directly  or  indirectly, 
human  interests  determine  what  it  is  most  important  to  observe,  and  what, 
therefore,  it  is  most  important  to  set  down  in  descriptions  and  on  maps. 
This  idea,  therefore,  should  always  be  present  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher 
as  a  guide>  not  merely  as  to  what  he  should  endeavour  most  strongly  to 
impress  on  the  mind  of  the  learners,  but  also  as  to  what  he  should  omit,  so 
as  not  to  overburden  their  memories  or  confuse  their  minds.  In  the  earlier 
stages  it  is  not  necessary  for  children  to  know  where  they  are  being  led. 
It  is  enough  if  what  is  imparted  to  them  serves  to  put  them  on  the  right 
road.** 

Here,  then,  is  an  attempt  to  break  directly  from  what  is  still  a  common 
practice  in  many  schools,  namely,  the  learning   by  heart  of  a  number  of 
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place-names,  with    a  few   facts  about  each  thrown  in,   and   to   place   the 
teaching  of  Geography  on  a  common-sense  basis. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  look  back  for  a  moment  on  the  old 
so-called  system  under  which  the  teacher  could  not  help  himself.  He  was 
bound  down  rigidly  to  the  code,  which  pointed  out  to  him  what  should  form 
the  year's  geographical  work  for  his  class.  This  "year's  work"  had  no 
connection  with  the  previous  year's  work,  nor  did  it  lead  up  to  the  work 
of  the  next  year.  The  teacher  had  to  cram  geographical  facts  into  the  class 
because  he  was  paid  by  the  results,  and  these  results  toere  and  ttre  ttiU 
ascertained  in  the  following  manner.  His  Majesty's  Inspector,  fresh  from 
a  holiday  in  the  Trossachs,  and  brimming  over  with  local  legends  and 
anecdotes,  enters  the  school,  walks  up  to  a  class  of  boys  of  the  average 
age  of  nine  years,  and,  putting  the  teacher  on  one  side,  proceeds  to  question 
the  class  in  this  style :  "  Boy,  tell  me  a  mountain  in  Scotland."  "  Please, 
sir,  Ben  Lomond."  "Ah!  You,  boy,  how  high  is  this  mountain?  You 
don't  know.  You,  boy,  tell  me  the  longest  river  in  Scotland.  What! 
have  you  never  been  told  ?  "  The  look  that  the  teacher  receives  from  the 
inspector  is  one  that  makes  the  subject  of  Geography  a  haunting  nightmare 
to  him  till  the  next  visit,  and  it  only  stands  to  reason  that  the  boys  have 
to  acquire  an  extra  amount  of  useless  facts  simply  to  protect  the  teacher 
against  the  next  inspectorial  inquisition. 

The  old  system  was  bad  for  the  scholar,  but  far  worse  for  the  teacher, 
and  teachers  generally  will  welcome  the  Boyal  Geographical  Syllabus,  which 
seems  to  me  to  aim  at  training  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  children  by 
habits  of  ohservcUion  and  appeals  to  the  memory  through  the  eye  and  the 
hand  as  well  as  through  the  ear. 

In  the  preliminary  stage — ^that  is,  the  stage  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  eight — ^the  syllabus  recommends  that  the  chief  aim  in  giving 
Geography  lessons  to  the  very  young  should  be  to  make  them  as  highly 
interesting  as  possible  by  means  of  "  narratives  of  adventure." 

The  words  of  the  syllabus  are  as  follow :  "  Tales  of  travellers  in 
Australian  or  Asian,  deserts,  or  in  the  Arctic  Ocean;  stories  whose  scenes 
lie  on  coral  islands  or  in  tropical  forests;  accounts  of  combats  with  tigers, 
lions,  and  other  wild  animals ;  tales  of  heroism  and  endurance  in  face  of 
danger;  descriptions  of  the  appalling  effects  of  volcanic  outbursts,  earth- 
quakes, cataracts,  floods,  and  similar  incidents."  These  will  be  listened  to 
with  intcre6.t,  and  may  be  used  to  convey  to  tke  child  mind  explanations  of 
such  geographical  terms  as  are  met  with  in  the  narrative.  Let  me  give  you 
an  instance. 

A  small  boy  at  home  reads  the  story  of  Livingstone's  adventure  with 
the  lion,  and  remembers  that  the  lions  he  has  seen  have  all  been  caged  up. 
This  lion  was  roaming  about  the  country,  and  the  boy  at  once  pictures  to 
himself  a  country  different  to  his  own.  He  reads  further  of  deserts,  great 
heat,  great  thirst,  and  notices  that  the  trees  and  foliage  in  the  picture 
are  totally  different  to  any  he  has  seen  before.  He  asks  questions  of  his 
faiher  and  mother,  and  learns  that  he  is  reading  about  a  part  of  a  great 
land  called  Africa.  When  he  next  hears  that  name  it  recalls  to  his  mind 
the  lions,  the  deserts,  the  black  people,  and  prepares  him  to  hear  more  about 
that  far-off  land.  Whether  is  it  more  important  to  him  to  know  that  brave 
Englishmen  risk  their  lives  in  exploring  these  strange  lands,  or  to  know  the 
length  of  the  Thames?  How  many  people  in  this  room  know  the  length 
of  the  Irwell? — and,  if  they  do,  what  good  does  the  knowledge  do  to  them? 
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I  now  com€  to  the  descriptive  models,  sand  trays,  and  other  kindred 
illustrative  geographical  aids  which  are  recommended.  These  have  long 
proved  of  great  service  in  many  schools,  and  I  think  that  the  syllahus  in 
this  preliminary  stage  should  have  dealt  more  fully  with  their  use — ^but  there 
was  no  lady  member  on  the  committee,  and  this  probably  accounts  for  the 
shortness  of  this  portion  of  the  syllabus.  It  would  be  interesting-  to  know 
how  much  knowledge  the  average  man  has  of  the  ideas  of  a  young  child  of 
the  age  now  dealt  with.  Has  he,  engaged  in  business  all  day,  the  same 
opportunities  of  estimating  its  wants — its  likes  and  dislikes,  its  affections, 
and  the  various  moods  that  go  to  form  its  mind — as  the  mother,  whose  eye 
never  wanders  from  its  slightest  movement,  who  can  tell  intuitively  its  wants 
from  the  moment  it  wakes  till  sleep  closes  its  eyelids  again?  Yet  this 
mother  has  been  omitted  altogether  in  the  consideration  of  what  should  be 
taught  to  her  ohild.  Wc  see,  then,  that  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society's 
syllabus  cannot  hope  to  be  perfect  until  the  guiding  hand  of  a  matron  is 
allowed  to  make  smooth  the  rough  places  that  the  committee  have  altogether 
failed  to  deal  with. 

In  teaching  common  geographical  terms — ^and  by  these  I  mean  cape, 
river,  bay,  and  their  conventional  representation  on  maps — the  child  must 
be  so  instructed  that  he  is  not  only  able  to  give  a  simple  definition  of  a 
term,  but  have  the  corresponding  idea  clearly  in-  his  mind.  A  large  wooden 
tray  may  easily  be  obtained,  and  by  the  aid  of  sand  the  teacher,  and  then 
the  children,  should  build  up  on  this,  imaginary  landscapes,  such  as  would 
give  intelligent  meanings  to  the  terms  bay,  cape,  island,  etc.  The  attention 
of  the  children  is  fixed  by  the  handwork  and  they  soon  see  the  connection 
between  the  landscape  they  have  made  and  the  map  of  it  drawn  on  the 
blackboard.  Models  in  clay  should  be  constructed,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
watering  can,  made  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  rivers  and  watersheds. 
These  models  may  easily  be  made  by  the  children,  and  ''great  use  should 
be  made  of  the  children's  own  models  in  the  course  of  the  lesson."  Models 
in  clay  may  be  exaggerated  greatly,  but  the  results  they  give  are  good. 
Take,  for  example,  the  illustrations  of  volcanic  action  used  by  many  teachers. 
These  may  not  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  fact,  but  they  make  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  childish  mind.  Some  teachers  embed  in  the  sand  model 
of  a  mountain  a  small  cone  of  damp  gunpowder,  and  then  set  fire  to  it; 
others  fire  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  sugar  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  results  Obtained  are  worth  many  hours'  talk. 

Passing  on  to  the  next  portion  of  the  syllabus,  B,  which  treats  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  11,  the  necessary  use  of  maps'  is  dealt 
with.  On  this  point  the  syllabus  reads  as  follows:  "It  is  a  serious  difficulty 
in  Geography  that  the  mind  has  to  deal  with  facts  that  cannot  be  directly 
observed.  The  relations  of  places  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  and  separated 
by  surfaces  of  very  diverse  character,  have  to  be  grasped  in  a  single  mental 
operation,  but  the  observations  by  which  these  relations  have  been  determined 
can  be  made  only  piecemeal,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  by  any  one  individual. 
Hence  arises  the  necessity  for  representing  on  a  map  the  facts  of  nature 
which  are  the  real  subject  of  study.  It  is  very  important,  therefore,  that 
the  learner  should  be  brought  to  realise  two  things — first,  that  Geography 
is  actually  based  on  the  observation  of  nature ;  and,  second,  how  the  map  is 
connected  with  such  observations,  and  may  be  made  to  stand  for  an  extent 
of  ground  that  no  individual  can  directly  observe."  Again,  "  Children  will, 
in  the  course  of  their  observations,  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  of 
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recording  what  is  observed  on  maps.  .  .  .  Though  the  observations  of 
children  can  be  made  only  in  limited  areas,  the  observation  of  such  areas 
is  as  much  a  function  of  Geography  as  that  of  the  most  extended  areas,  and 
the  method  is  the  same  with  the  big  and  the  little."  And  again,  '*  Children, 
whether  living  in  town  or  country,  can  have  things  pointed  out  to  them  at 
school;  they  can  look  at  things  on  the  way  between  school  and  home; 
they  can  make  short  expeditions;  and  they  can  make  '  school  journeys.'  " 

So,  then,  we  see  that  here  map  reading  is  raised  to  its  proper  place,  and 
that  in  map  construction  stress  is  rightly  placed  on  the  observations  made 
by  the  children  themselves  on  their  way  to  and  from  school  and  on  the 
school  journey. 

From  the  child's  observations  a  rough  model  of  the  district  in  clay  should 
be  attempted,  especially  if  the  district  presents  any  marked  physical  features, 
and  small  objects  should  be  placed  to  represent  well-known  buildings,  trees, 
etc.  This  model,  though  again  greatly  exaggerated,  forms  a  good  transitional 
step  to  the  flat  paper  map. 

Models  in  clay  may  be  used  at  this  stage  to  show  the  relation  between 
one  set  of  physical  features  and  another.  For  example,  an  island  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  submerged  hill,  a  lake  as  a  dammed*up  river,  and  so  on. 
The  clay  model  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  will  illustrate  these  in  a 
practical  way.  Children,  by  means  of  the  clay  model,  could  be  taught  to 
read  a  simple  contour  map,  and  should  be  allowed  to  try  to  prepare  from  the 
map  a  clay  representation.  "  By  such  observational  work  as  has  been 
indicated,  the  child  will  be  brought  to  understand  the  relation  between 
maps  of  different  kinds  and  the  region  which  they  represent." 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  school  journey.  This  has  become  an 
established  feature  in  many  institutions,  not  to  mention  the  holiday  journeys 
of  some  Manchester  schools.  The  importance  of  this  open-air  teaching, 
imparting  geographical  knowledge  by  means  of  the  park,  the  running  stream, 
the  hill,  etc.,  cannot  be  overestimated.  Most  children  would  look  forward 
to  Geography  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  syllabus,  but  the  great  difficulty 
in  the  way  in  our  large  towns  is  the  notoriously  large  size  of  the  elementary 
classes,  and,  as  the  teacher  has  not  only  to  give  his  best  efforts  to  the 
lesson,  but  at  the  same  time  keep  his  eye  on  each  member  of  his  class,  this 
open-air  work  becomes  practically  impossible  when  classes  of  60,  70,  and  in 
many  cases  more  children  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  one  teacher. 

Under  the  new  authorities  better  conditions  will,  of  course,  prevail,  and 
the  new  syllabus  has  therefore  come  before  the  educational  world  at  a 
very  opportune  moment. 

Miss  Dodd,  of  the  Manchester  University,  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  school  journey  in  Germany  in  the  "  Special  Reports  on 
Educational  Subjects  "  issued  by  the  Education  Department.  Many  people 
have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  these  school  journeys  are  a  new  dis- 
covery, but  they  forget  that  Pestalozzi,  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1880,  taught  Geography  by  rambles  with  his  pupils  through  Swiss 
valleys,  and  that  Joseph  Lancaster  took  his  scholars  for  country  walks  to 
Clapham,  Wandsworth,  and  Wimbledon;  and  also  that  individual  teachers 
for  generations  back  have  devoted  time  and  money  to  these  very  journeys 
which  are  now  being  brought  so  prominently  before  the  general  public. 
The  ratepayer,  with  that  critical  eye  which  is  always  fixed  on  the  municipal 
purse,  overlooks  the  pupil,  and  sees  but  a  pleasant  holiday  for  the  teacher, 
who  has  in  reality  only  a  day  of  worry. 
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It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  school  journey  must  not  be  considered 
merely  as  a  ramble  in  the  country  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  a  class,  but 
as  an  attempt  to  associate  the  various  features  noted  with  the  agencies 
producing  them.  A  walk  or  a  look  round  will  be  of  little  value  unless  the 
scholar  is  led  to  useHiis  own  thoug-ht.  If  the  scholar  can  only  recognise  in 
the  view  before  him  some  geographical  feature  learned  in  the  classroom  it 
gives  him  great  pleasure  and  stimulus.  If  he  can  fix  the  associations  of 
the  first  jonmey  in  his  mind  he  will  try  to  find  out  things  for  himself  on 
the  next  journey.  The  teacher  need  not,  of  course,  lecture  at  every  turn, 
but  should  be  ready,  and  even  anxious  to  answer  any  question. 

As  for  the  results  of  a  journey.  Take  a  Manchester  boy,  with  a  hammer 
in  his  right  hand  and  a  candle  in  his  left  hand,  through  the  caves  at 
Matlock  Bath.  He  will  learn  more  about  rock  formation  and  lead  mining 
in  an  hour,  and  have  it  indelibly  fixed  on  his  memory  by  associating  it 
with  robbers'  caves  and  tales  of  adventure  that  he  has  heard  and  read  ot, 
than  he  would  learn  from  many  lectures  which  he  might  listen  to. 

There  is  a  hill  in  Middleton  from  the  summit  of  which  he  may  look  down 
and  see  spread  out  before  him  fertile  valleys,  rivers,  villages  and  towns,  farm- 
yards and  waving  cornfields,  fro^  which  he  would  gain  a  better  idea  of 
surface  Geography  than  he  would  from  many  a  present-day  map,  with  its 
wriggling  rivers,   herring-bone  mountains,  and  black,  wavy  coastline. 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  secure  good  results  the  journey  must  be  preceded 
by  thorough  classroom  preparation,  and  the  teacher  should  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  district  to  be  visited.  Teachers  who  have  themselves 
been  conducted  over  a  district  have  afterwards  taken  groups  of  their 
scholars  there  with  a  large  measure  of  success,  and  I  recommend  the  idea  of 
conducting  teachers  over  some  portions  of  Lancashire  to  the  Excursion 
Committee  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society. 

The  syllabus    now   deals  separately  with  the  observations   within  the 
reach  of  town  children,  and  those  within  the  reach  of  country  children,  and 
covers    the    ground    pretty    thoroughly,    laying    stress    on   the    helps    and 
hindrances  to  communication  and  on  interchange  of  productions  in  the  case^ 
of  town  children  and  on  map  study  in  the  case  of  children  in  the  country. 

One  would  have  expected  to  find  in  the  syllabus  a  special  section  dealing 
with  the  **  Seaside,'^  but  no  reference  is  made  to  it  at  all.  The  seaside  schools 
have  at  hand  such  a  wealth  of  material  for  their  outdoor  Geography  lessons; 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  sea,  with  its  effects  on  the  coastline,  its  adaptability 
to  commerce,  etc.,  is  omitted.  What  child  sees  a  ship  without  wondering 
where  it  is  coming  from,  what  it  is  carrying,  and  where  it  is  going  to?  What 
child  going  from  Manchester  to  New  Brighton  and  seeing  the  fort  and  the 
big  guns  does  not  immediately  associate  these  with  the  South  African  war, 
the  goldfields,  the  diamond  mines,  and  the  Kaffirs?  I  only  mention  these 
two  points  out  of  many  which  will  occur  to  you  all,  and  I  ask.  Why  has 
seaside  Geography  been  omitted  ? 

Nor  does  the  syllabus  refer  to  the  use  of  reading  books  on  Geography ; 
but  it  can  be  inferred  that  if  such  were  recommended  for  use  by  the  children 
in  this  section,  they  would  contain  in  simple  language  short  interesting 
geographical  tales. 

We  have  in  our  lower  standards  many  books  which  make  an  honest 
attempt  to  teach  the  children  geographical  facts,  but  these,  though  nicely 
put  and  well  reasoned  out  to  the  adult  mind,  convey  nothing  at  all  to  the 
child.     Theoretical  reasoning  is  not  required  at  this  early  age.     The  child 
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loves  the  magnet  or  compaBS  needle  as  a  toj,  but  cares  nothing  about  what 
he  reads  in  explanation  of  its  action.  "Children  can  onlj  be  induced  to 
read  much  by  giving  them  subjects  to  read  about  in  which  they  will  naturally 
fee]  interested,  and  by  so  treating  these  subjects  as  to  make  them  attractive.'* 

The  importance  of  the  map  as  a  basis  of  systematic  study  is  now  treated 
on  in  the  syllabus,  and  this  importance  is  well  recognised  as  the  child 
proceeds  from  the  study  of  his  district  to  a  larger  definite  region.  Hie 
syllabus  leads  the  child  from  his  observation  maps  to  the  physical  conditions 
which  affect  living  and  intercommunication,  and  he  is  taught  to  think  for 
himself,  and  so  create  a  liking  for  his  geographical  studies. 

Section  C  of  the  syllabus  deals  with  children  from  11  to  14  years  of  age. 
This  Dortion  of  the  syllabus  summarises  and  emphasises  the  work  of  the 
previous  stagcis.  The  importance  of  physical  features  is  dwelt  upon  and  an 
endeavour  is  made  to  have  clearly  impressed  on  the  children  the  human 
methods  of  utilising  or  overcoming  these  features. 

The  causes  leading  to  the  building  of  towns  in  certain  localities,  the 
best  means  of  communication  between  these  towns,  the  use  made  of  water, 
wind,  animals,  steam,  and  electricity  in  making  communication  and  carrying 
goods  between  towns — all  these  lead  the  child  up  to  that  proper  study  of 
Commercial  Geography,  the  neglect  of  which  has  been  a  feature  in 
our  business  life  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  English  business  man. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  Elementary  Syllabus  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the 
drawing  up  of  the  teacher's  scheme  of  geogrraphical  work  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Teachers  are  shown  the  broad  lines  on  which  they  can  bring  into 
use  the  conditions  prevailing  in  their  own  district,  and  they  are  g^iven  a  free 
hand  in  the  utilisation  as  each  thinks  best  of  all  the  conditions  available 
for  the  study  of  the  subject  at  any  particular  school. 

The  general  tone  of  the  syllabus  seems  to  ask  that  the  child  shall  be 
taught  to  like  his  G-eography,  to  study  for  himself,  and  to  prepare  himself 
thoroughly  in  that  groundwork  which  is  the  basis  of  Commercial  Geography, 
meaning  by  the  term  that  Geography  which  treats  of  the  world  as  a  vast 
trading  community  and  of  man  as  a  producer  and  trader. 


Miss  A.  E.  Law,  Roslin,  Manor  Avenue,  Urmston. 

Miss  Law  approves  in  the  main  of  the  Syllabuses  of  Instruction  in 
Geography,  and  more  especially  of  the  elementary  syllabus.  The  higher 
syllabus  is  rather  limited  for  these  days  of  British  Empire  extension,  while 
the  elementary  syllabus  contains  little  that  is  new.  Elementary  schools  have 
always  worked  on  the  lines  recommended,  though  the  connection  between 
Geography  and  History  has  not  been  so  closely  followed  for  lack  of  time. 


Miss  M.   WooLSTON,  440,   Moss   Lane    East,  Manchester. 

Miss  Woolston  deals  with  the  elementary  syllabus,  applying  her  remarks 
more  particularly  to  the  geographical  training  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  eleven. 

In  Class  A.  of  the  syllabus  a  more  drfinite  course  of  instruction  should 
be  marked  out,  forming  a  foundation  for  Class  B.  The  narratives  of  adven- 
ture, etc.,  are  well  suited  to  children  of  five  and  six  years,   but  after  that 
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age  they  should  be  made  the  field  from  which  to  gather  facts  from  the 
children.  Miss  Woolston's  own  method  of  dealing  with  children  of  seven 
years  of  age  or  earlier  is  to  draw  a  mental  pictnre  of  the  world  as  a  globe 
floating  in  space,  to  give  an  idea  of  its  immensity,  to  explain  the  apparent 
flatness  of  a  rounded  form,  to  give  some  practical  illnstrations  of  its  revolu- 
tions, and  from  these  to  elicit  the  effect  on  the  temperature  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Following  this,  the  aim  has  been  to  utilise  previous 
narratives  to  impress  a  few  facts  which  specialise  any  large  division  of  land. 
Suitable  questioning  on  Livingstone's  adventure  with  the  lion  will  draw  out 
the  fact  that  the  adventure  took  place  in  a  hot  climate  and  will  fix  approxi- 
mately the  position  of  the  country,  recalling  the  children's  own  observations 
of  the  practical  experiments.  This  would  lead  up  to  the  name  "Africa/' 
and  the  characteristics — heat,  wild  animals,  etc.— of  that  continent.  Other 
narratives  are  treated  in  similar  fashion,  the  scenes  are  located  and  named, 
and  some  idea  given  of  their  distance  from  our  own  country.  The  children 
are  then  brought  back  to  their  own  land,  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it 
mainly  by  reasoning  and  deduction. 

Classes  B.  and  C.  contain  many  excellent  suggestions  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  G-eography,  but  where  the  mere  cramming 
of  facts  has  become  so  rooted  there  still  seems  a  want  unsupplied,  viz.,  a 
coarse  which  could  be  most  profitably  pursued  to  obtain  the  best  results 
during  the  few  years  of  an  average  child's  attendance  at  an  elementary 
school. 

Miss  Woolston  regrets  that  such  an  expert  as  Mr.  Mackinder  could  not 
have  drawn  up  some  guides  for  teachers,  showing  definitely  the  best  line 
of  procedure  in  different  kinds  of  schools,  not  necessarily  to  be  adhered  to, 
but  to  present  new  forms  of  instruction  to  the  teachers.  The  subject  has 
been  taught  in  such  a  set  groove  for  years  that  teachers  are  requiring  a 
strong  lever  to  move  them  out  of  it. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Cabdwell,  Lecturer  in  Geography  at  St.  Bede's 

College,  Manchester. 

Mr.  Cardwell  believes  that  if  the  syllabus  issued  by  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society  is  carefully  carried  out  it  promises  well.  To  carry 
out  such  a  syllabus,  or  series  of  syllabuses,  however,  two  things  are  required — 
first,  teachers  trained  to  observation  and  inference  in  geographical  conditions, 
with  a  greater  interest  in  the  work  than  is  at  present  apparent;  secondly, 
a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  local  conditions  of  each  town  or  district, 
together  with  the  surrounding  country  within  easy  access — ^knowledge  less 
easily  obtained  than  the  training,  since  it  will  largely  depend  on  the  teacher's 
individual  exertions,  his  own  travels  out  and  about  the  district  by  road,  rail, 
river,  and  canal,  coupled  with  observations  and  inferences  on  the  things  seen 
and  heard  by  the  way.  When  the  teacher  has  obtained  this  know- 
ledge, and  is  himself  thoroughly  saturated  with  his  subject,  then,  and  then 
only,  will  he  be  in  a  position  to  arouse  that  deep  and  practical  interest  in 
the  study,  to  lay  the  firm  foundation  on  which  all' the  subsequent  geographical 
superstructures  will  have  to  be  built. 

Mr.  Cardwell  quite  agrees  with  the  remark  on  page  3  of  the  syllabus, 
which  reads,  "Though  the  observations  of  children  can  be  made  only  in 
limited  areas,  the  observation  of  such   areas  is  as   much  the  function    of 
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Geogrsphjr  as  that  of  the  most  extended  areas,  and  the  method  is  the  s 
big  and  little,"  and  adds  that  it  is  qnite  possible  to  carry  ont  snch  a  practical 
course  of  stndj  with  senior  students. 

Mr.  Cardwell  points  to  his  own  sjllabns  of  lectures  for  beginners  in 
Commercial  Geography  which  he  has  used  for  many  years  at  the  Manchester 
Central  Commercial  Schools.  It  is  drawn  up  on  the  lines  of  obseiration  and 
inference,  beginning  with  the  home  area  and  extending  over  the  whole 
country,  with  a  glance  at  fhe  commercial  conditions  of  the  world,  the  sources 
of  supply  and  the  markets  for  finished  goods. 

In  the  preliminary  or  elementary  stage  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Syllabus  he  thinks  the  suggestions  contained  are  admirable,  but  is  dt  opinion 
that  the  accounts  of  famous  travellers  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  this 
stage  alone.  Thus,  in  taking  up  the  study  of  any  new  district  or  country 
he  has  found  that  interest  was  aroused  in  all  stages  of  instruction  by  first 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  a  famous  traveller,  the  pupils  themselves  makin^f 
a  map  of  the  route,  afterwards  comparing  the  traveller's  descriptions  with 
the  geographical  accounts  given  in  the  various  text>books. 

Mr.  Cardwell  suggests  as  the  best  guide  in  respect  of  books  of  travel 
"  Hints  to  Teachers  and  Students  in  the  Choice  of  Geographical  Books  for 
Reference  and  Beading,"  by  Dr.  Mills,  a  book  whibh  may  be  easily  kept 
up  to  date  by  the  teachers  themselves. 

Dealing  with  the  higher  or  advanced  stage,  Mr.  Cardwell  sees  a  new 
development,  and  that  *'  intellectual  education,"  and  says  that  for  long 
years  Geography  has  been  treated  with  contempt,  as  a  mere  memory  subject 
quite  incapable  of  giving  an  intellectual  training.  He  quotes  Mr.  G.  G. 
Chisholm's  "  Introduction  to  Longmans'  School  Geography  "  as  showing  that 
lessons  in  Geography  are  capable  of  serving  the  purpose  of  genuine  education. 
Mr.  Cliisholm  states  the  objects  of  real  instruction  in  Geogfraphy  to  be: 
"To  show  the  relation  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  its  population;  to 
show  where  physical  conditions  favour  and  where  they  hinder  the  growth 
of  a  dense  and  civilised  population;  where  hindrances  have  been  overcome 
and  v^here  favouring  conditions  have  been  counteracted;  to  show  where 
physical  conditions  afFect  the  daily  life  of  people  all  over  the  globe;  to 
show  where  large  and  where  small  states  have  been  formed,  and  why;  to 
show  where  large  and  important  towns  are  situated  and  what  circumstances 
have  promoted  their  growth." 

Carried  out  on  these  lines,  whether  we  study  a  small  local  area  or  a 
large  country,  at  home  or  abroad.  Geography  becomes  a  most  valuable 
subject  of  instruction  and  a  means  of  intellectual  training. 

Mr.  Cardwell  points  out  that  unfortunately  our  opportunities  of  carrying 
out  such  a  course  of  studies  are  now  more  limited  than  they  were  a  few  years 
ago  when  Mr.  Chisholm  first  brought  out  his  "  School  Geography "  and 
"  Questions  on  Longmans'  School  Geography " — which  book  of  questions, 
in  Mr.  Cardwell's  opinion,  was  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
scientific  teaching  and  study  of  Geography  that  we  have  ever  had,  and,  if 
brought  up  to  date,  would  form  a  good  corollary  to  the  syllabuses  of 
icstruction.  Lastly,  Mr.  Cardwell  strongly  agrees  with  the  remarks  that 
History  and  Geography  should  never  be  divorced  from  one  another.  They 
are  so  inextricably  interwoven  that  one  cannot  be  effectively  studied  or  taught 
without  the  other. 
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A   BEGINNER'S   COURSE   OF  COMMERCIAL   GEOGRAPHY 

FOR  EVENING  STUDENTS. 

By  John  J.  Cabdwbll. 

(A.)     THE  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  A  BIG  CITY. 

Example :  Manchester  and  Salford,  the  Workshop  of  the  World, 
in  its  threefold  aspect — as  a  Seaport,  Mercantile  Centre,  and 
Industrial  City. 

A  Practical  Study:  On  foot,  and  by  tram,  train,  river,  and 
canal. 

Lecture  1.  The  Stranger  in  the  City:  Map  Construction  and  Study, — 
Street  guide  and  way  about — (a)  The  Business  Centre  or  City 
proper;  (6)  the  Industrial  area;  (c)  Residential  Manchester— 
(i.)  nearer  suburbs;  (ii.)  Greater  Manchester — Altrincham, 
Alderley,  etc. 

Lecture  S.  Mercantile  Manchester  .*  Observations  in  the  City, — The 
Manchester  Man :  His  past  deeds  and  present  doings — ^The  Royal 
Exchange — Chamber  of  Commerce — Consuls  and  their  communica- 
tions— Banks  and  banking — Principles  of  trade — Customs,  tariffs, 
etc. — Manchester  and  the  Free  Trade  Movement — Localisation  of 
offices,  home  trade  and  shipping  houses — Meat  and  other  markets. 

Lecture    S.     Means    of    Communication    and    Modes    of    Conveyance. — • 
Telephone,    telegraph,    and    letter   post:    Their    history,    use,    and 
importance — Road,  river,  rail,  and  canal  communications — Wharves 
and    warehouses — Railway,    passenger,     and    goods    stations — The 
Manchester  and  Salford  Docks. 

Lecture  4-  ^^^  Manchester  Ship  Canal:  Hunt's  Bank  to  Eastham. — 
Origin,  history,  and  progress  of  the  Canal  in  its  relation  to  our 
food  supply — ^for  men  and  for  machines. 

(B.)    THE    WORLD    IN   GENERAL,    with    a    Practical   Study    of  some 
Commercial  Products. 

Lecture  5.  Map  Construction  and  Study. — Latitude  and  longitude  in 
relation  to  climate  and  time — Seasons  and  supply — With  a  brief 
history  of  commerce  and  communications. 

Lecture  6.  The  Great  Ship  Canals  of  the  World. — Present  and  prospec- 
tive— Inland  and  isthmian — Origin,  history,  and  progress — A  contrast 
and  a  comparison  with  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 

Lecture  7.  Winds  and  Ocean  Currents. — Their  causes  and  consequences 
in  relation  to  the  great  ocean  highways  and  sailing  routes. 

Lecture  8.  The  Barren  Bocks  and  Islands  belonging  to  Britain  on  the 
great  ocean  highways — ^Their  use  and  importance  to  this  country  as 
fortified  footholds,  coaling  and  cable  stations — ^With  a  brief  history 
of  cable  communications. 

Lecture  9.  The  Climates  and  Life  of  the  Globe. — Temperature  and  rain- 
fall, land  ajid  sea  breezes,  and  life — Their  causes  and  consequences 
economically  and  commercially  considered  in  relation  to  productions 
and  communications. 
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Lecture  10.     The.  Principal  Sourcts  of  our  Food  SupjAy. — Animal 
vegetable,  including  beverage  plants  as  well  as  bread  stuffs. 

Lecture  11.  Industrial  Plants  and  Fibres. — Their  geographj,  trade,  and 
commerce  in  relation  to  this  country  and  its  competitors. 

Lecture  IB.  The  More  Important  Minerals  and  Metals. — Their  extent 
and  distribution,  with  the  attendant  industries. 

Lecture  IS.  The  CommtrciaX  Countries  of  the  World. — Their  people*. 
ports,  and  products — Moneys,  weights,  and  measures — Customs 
tariffs,  etc — ^With  some  account  of  the  area  of  distribution  of 
Manchester's  foreign  and  colonial  or  shipping  trade,  and  the  orig-in 
of  our  principal  imports. 

(C.)  THE  ECONOMICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  A  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL 
AREA. 

Example:   Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  the  Cotton  Coalfi^d.     An 
interesting  and  instructive  district  historically  and  commercially. 

A  Practical  Study :  On  the  cycle  and  off — By  tram,  train,  river, 
and  canal. 

Historically  the  district  is  interesting  as  (a)  the  home  of  the  great 
spinning  and  weaving  inventions;  (6)  the  home  of  the  first  great 
English  canal,  the  Bridgewater  Navigation;  (c)  the  home  of  the 
first  passenger  railway  in  England  or  the  world,  the  old  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  line. 

Commercially  the  district  is  instructive,  since  it  contains  both 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  industries.  Extending 
some  thirty  miles  around  Manchester,  with  the  Mersey  Basin  as  the 
centre,  there  is  to  the  north  of  that  river  a  country  of  cotton,  coal, 
and  chemicals;  of  salt  and  silk,  cattle  and  com  to  the  south;  with 
wool  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Lecture  IJ^.  Map  Construction  and  Study  of  t?ie  Industrial  Area. — River 
channels — Road  routes — Railway  guide — canal  communication — ^With 
a  brief  history  of  industry,  trade,  and  commerce. 

Lecture  15.  Observations  Out  and  About  the  Industrial  Area. — (a)  The 
inner  circle  of  Manchester  manufactures  as  seen  from  a  tramcar, 
supplemented  by  the  cycle.  (6)  The  outer  industrial  area — longer 
journeys — ^by  rail,  supplemented  by  cycle  and  canal  communications. 

Lecture.  16.  The  Physical  Structure,  Climate^  cmd  Life  of  the  Industrial 
Area. — Summary  of  observations  and  inferences  made  in  the  series 
of  tramcar,  train,  and  other  travels,  and  of  things  seen  from  the 
hill  summits — With  the  uses  of  mountains  and  rivers  in  the  economy 
of  industries,  trade,  and  commerce. 

Licture  17.  Character,  Extent,  and  Distribution  of  the  Cotton  Manufac- 
turing Industries,  with  their  dependence  on  the  physical  conditions, 
and  interdependence  on   one  another. 

Lecture  IS.  Liverpool  and  the  other  Ports  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. — 
A  study  of  their  means  of  inland  communication  by  rail,  road,  river, 
and  canal,  with  the  several  industrial  areas  on  which  they  are 
respectively   dependent   for  commodities  and  commerce. 

Lecture  19.  On  Holiday  Bent ;  Health  and  Recreation. — Out  and  about 
the  country — ^Wakes  and  watering-places — Lakes  and  other  inland 
health  resorts,  as  the  breezy  moorlands,  with  their  bracing  air  and 
bonny   bits. 
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(D.)     THE  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  COUNTRIES. 

Example:  The  British  Isl^s.  An  application,  as  far  ae  possible, 
of  the  principles  and  practice  employed  in  working  out  a  particular 
district,  to  a  practical  study  by  road,  rail,  canal^  and  coasting 
steamer  of  whole  countries. 

Lecture  SO.  Map  Construction  of  British  Isles,  and  Study  (from 
Manchester,  the  geometric  and  commercial  centre  of  the  three 
kingdoms). — Position  of  British  Isles:  (a)  In  latitude  and  longitude, 
(h)  off  the  west  of  Europe,  (c)  at  the  centre  of  the  land  hemisphere 
of  the  globe,  with  the  comimercial  consequences  arising  therefrom — 
Advantages  of  the  coastline,  etc.,  for  ocean  traffic,  with  inland  canal 
communication — Depth  of  seas — ^Time  and  tides  of  the  country. 

Lecture  SI.  OhservcUions  of  an  Uncommercial  Traveller,  out  and  about 
these  islands,  in  a  series  of  journeys  by  rail,  with  cross-channel 
connections,  supplemented  by  things  seen  on  the  cycle  and  off,  by 
road,  river,  and  canal. 

Lecture  SS.  Coasting  Around  the  Country y  as  a  means  of  communication 
supplementary  to  the  ordinary  inland  transport  by  rail  and  canal — 
Harbours  of  the  country — Lighthouses,  lightships,  buoys,  and 
beacons — The  fisheries  of  the  British  Islands. 

Lecture  SS.  The  Physical  Structure  of  the  British  Isles. — Geography  and 
geology — Summary  of  observations  and  inferences  made  in,  the  series 
of  tramps  and  travels — ^With  the  part  played  by  some  typical  British 
mountains  and  rivers  in  developing  the  industries,  trade,  and 
commerce  of  the  country. 

Lecture  SJ^.  The  Political  Geography  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  and  its 
general  dependence  on  the  physical  conditions,  illustrated  and 
explained. 

Lecture  So.  The  ClimxUes  and  Life  of  the  Country, — Temperature  and 
rainfall,  and  the  effects  of  these,  together  with  soil  and  elevation, 
on  the  distribution  of  the  people,  products,    and  industries. 

Lecture  S6.  Th^  Agriculture  and  other  Mural  Industries,  with  their 
dependence  on  the  physical  geography  and  geology— corn-growing 
and  cattle  grazing  counties,  with  sheep-rearing  uplands — Market 
gardening,  meat  and  milk  trades — ^With  the  sources  of  our  food  and 
drink  supply  generally. 

Lecture  S7.  Industrial  Geography ;  Coal  and  Iron. — Their  extent,  dis- 
tribution, and  use  in  the  different  districts — Copper  mining  and 
smelting — Machinery,  hardware,  and  other  metal  manufactures — 
Iron  and  steel — Shipbuilding. 

Lecture  S8.  The  Textile  (Manufacturing  Industries  of  the  Country. — 
Their  character,  extent  and  distribution,  with  reasons  for  the 
same — Cotton,  wool,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  etc. 

Lecture  29.  Minor  Manufa>ctures. — Chemicals — Glass,  pottery,  etc. — 
Manufacture  of  farming  implements,  boots,  shoes,  etc. — The  cottage 
industries  of  the  country — Hand-loom  weaving — Straw   plait,  etc. 

Lecture  30.  The  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom. — Home 
and  export — Foreign  and  Colonial — ^With  a  general  summary  of 
things  geographically  commercial  not  yet  included  in  the  course. 

In  the  tutorial  class,  which  follows  the  lecture  course,  pictorial  illustra- 
tions with  the  lantern  and  actual  specimens  of  the  products  of  commerce 
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are  exhibited  for  contrast  and  comparison  with  olJier  places  and  prodncta, 
cunntries  and  commoditiefl.  The  atudenta  are  &1bo  atronglj  recommended  to 
mate  eicaraionB  thcmselvcH — on  foot,  by  cycle,  truni,  train,  river  or  canal — 
out  and  about  the  country  on  their  own  account,  and  to  this  end  the  rtndenta' 
own  experienceB  are  utiliaed  as  far  as  poBsiblc  in  the  lecBons.  During  the 
tutorial  class  particularly  an  opportunity  ia  afforded  the  students  of  puttinj; 
on  record  the  obacrvationB  and  inferences  made  during  their  anmmcr  holidays, 
and  when  out  and  about  on  the  ordinary  avocationB  of  the  day,  as  trav^linj; 
to  and  from  business,  etc.,  morning  and  evening. 


COTTON  WEAVING  IN  THE  PERUVIAN  AMAZONIAN  BASIN. 
(Communicated  by  Mr.  H.  Gvillaumi,  F.B.G.S.,  Southampton.) 

Mh.  Melville  Clayton  says:  "Cotton  grows  abundantly  on  all  the 
upper  tributaries,  and  in  some  parts  the  trees  grow  to  12  feet  in  height. 
From  the  cotton  the  natives  make  a  cJoth  called  '  tocuyo '  and  '  lieozo,' 
which  they  make  into  '  cushmas,'  or  long  blouses,  with  which  they  clothe 
themaelvea.     The  cloths  are  stronger  than   the    stoutest  unbleached   cotton 


j^u^l 


ot  England  or  the  United  States.  They  spin  a  little  piece  of  chonta  wood, 
a  little  thicker  than  a  match,  and  on  the  bottom  is  the  vertebrn  of  the 
'paicha'  (a  fiah).  {Vide  diagram.)  The  cotton  is  spun  on  this  spindle, 
and  a  coarse  thread  made  like  string,  which  tfaey  put  on  a  frame  and  weave 
into  the  clotfa.  As  the  cotton  plant  producos  anch  a  strong  fibre  it  may 
be  that  the  product  might  form  a  useful  article  of  commerce  if  exported  to 
England." 


SoMthampton,   August  31at.  1903. 

Db*b  Sie, — My  friend  the  yoong  English  engineer,  Mr.  Melville  Clayton, 
is  at  the  present  moment  in  Iqultos,  bo  I  cannot  obtain  a  drawing,  but  I 
give  yoa  n  sketch  of  the  rough  one  he  supplied  me. 

I  should  think  that  this  cotton,  which  grows  there  wild  and  profusely, 
might  be  useful  to  some  of  your  manufacturers,  wbere  great  durability  it 
required.  It  is  evident  that  these  poor  Indians  are  progressing  in  civilisation, 
and  ao  we  may  look  forward  to  an  extension  of  commerce  in  theae  remote 
regions. — Yours   truly,  H.   Guillauhb. 


Proceedings. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


Jolt  1st  to  Dicbhber  3Ist,  190i>. 


The  648th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Burnley,  on  Sstarda; 
July  nth,  1903.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  D.  A.  Little. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  Society  made  an  excursion  to  Burnley 
wb«re  they  visitad  Towneley  Hall,  and  inspected  its  loan  collection  of 
piaturc»,  its  art  collection,  and  Towneley  Pari  (lately  acquired  by  the 
Bnrntey  Coiporation). 


The  619th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Finchwood,  Marple  Bridge, 
on  Saturday.  July  25th,  1903.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  Jobi.  Wainweioht,  J.P. 

The  membetB  of  the  Society  left  London  Road  Station  (Great  Central) 
at  1-32  p.m.  for  Homiley,  where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Wainwright,  who 
conducted  them  to  CompatalL  Hall,  where  tbey  inspected  (by  the  kind  per- 
mission  of  Mr.  Marshall  Stevens)  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Hall.  The 
grounds  were  much  admired  by  the  members,  especially  the  view  with  the 
Marple    Viaduct    in   the    distance.       Mr.    Wainwrighi    made    the    visit    to 
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the  gronndfl  most  interesting  by  pointing  out  and  explaining  the  vkioub 
points  of  interest,  Mr.  Stevens  inrited  the  member*  to  partake  of  light 
refreshments.  Beitare  leaving  the  grounds,  Mr.  Wainwright  moved,  and  the 
Secretary  seconded,  a  hearty  vi^te  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stevens  for  his  kindneiia, 
Mr.  Stevens  responded,  llw  corrtagee  then  conveyed  the  members  from 
Compstall  Hall  to  Finchweod,  where  Mr.  Wainwright,  after  the  member* 
had  inspected  his  beantifnl  garden,  very  kindly  provided  tea. 

After  tea  Mis.  Swallow  gave  an  interetrting  address  on  "  The  Womem 
uf  China,"  and  Mr.  J.  Howahd  Beku  read  a  communication  on  "Scenes 
from  the  Inner  Life  of  China;  Feasting  with  a  Provincial  Governor,"  from 
Mr.  R.  W.  Swallow,  B.Sc.     (See  page  167.) 

Mr.  Waltee  Buttbbwoeth  then  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Wainwright  fur  his  kindness  in  receiving  and  guiding  the  members,  which 


PMtllt]  PABK   AT  TOmrELRT   HALL,    BCRSLKT.  IK.  SttHBTl. 

Mr,  J.  Howard  Reed  accondi^d.  The  Secretabt  supported,  and  it  was 
carried. 

Mr.  WAiNWBiaHT  rpt[-ond;d.  and  then  moved.  Lieut.  E.  Woodhocs« 
siconded,  and  Mr.  Setmoub  Reed  supported,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Swallow  for  her  interesting  address  and  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Swallow,  B.Sc,  for 
his  letter  and  conmunication,  which  was  carried. 

Votes  of  congratulation  were  passed  to  Lieut.  E.  Woodhouse  on  bis 
piomotion,  and  to  Mr,  Seymour  Reed  on  his  success  at  Oxford. 

A  vote  of  sympathy  was  piijsed  with  Mr.  C.  E.  Resde  on  the  death  of 
his  daughter,  and  the  Secretary  waa  asked  to  convey  the  same  to  him. 


The  650th  Mtrting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Weaste  House,  Borough 
Road.  Weaste.  on  Saturday.  August  22nd.  1903,  at  2-30  p.m.  In  the  chair. 
the  SKKETARr. 
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On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  J.  Arnold  (manager  of  the  Salford  Corpora- 
tion Sewage  Works),  the  members  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  received  the  members. 

After  playing  cricket,  croqnet,  bowling,  etc.,  the  members  inspected 
(by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Biver  Irwell  Conservancy  Committee  of  the 
Salford  Corporation)  the  Sewage  Works,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arnold. 

After  tea,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold 
for  their  kindness.     Mr.  Abnold  responded. 


The  65l8t  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Irlam,  on  Wednesday, 
September  16th,  1903.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  John  R.  Smith. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Chairman,  a  party  of  members  made  a  visit 
to  Irlam,  leaving  the  Central  Station  at  2-35  p.m. 

On  arrival  at  Irlam  the  party  were  conducted  to  the  Hulme  Patent 
Advertising  Match  Company's  works,  where,  under  the  personal  guidance  of 
Mr.  Frank  Hulme,  they  were  conducted  through  the  Match  Factory 
and  shown  the  various  processes  of  the  manufacture  and  printing  of  matches. 

The  party  then  visited  Messrs.  Royles*  Limited,  where  Mr.  J.  J.  Boyle 
personally  described  various  inventions  (Bow's  patent  tubes  and  Boyle's 
engineering  specialities)  and  conducted  the  members  over  the  works. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Frank  Hulme  and  to  Mr. 
J.  J.  Boyle  for  their  kindness. 


The  652nd  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
October  13th,  1903.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis. 

At  6  p.m.  Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis  and  other  members  of  the  Council  received 
the  members,  after  which  the  minutes  of  meeting  held  on  April  7th  and  28th, 
May  13th,  23rd  and  26th,  June  13th  and  23rd,  July  11th  and  25th,  August 
22nd,  and  September  16th  were  passed,  and  telegrams  expressing  regret  at 
inability  to  attend  from  the  Rev.  S.  A.  SteinthaJ,  F.B.G.S.,  and  Mr.  E.  W. 
Mellor,  J. P.,  F.R.G.S.,  were  read. 

A  large  number  of  presentations  were  announced. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was  announced:  — 

Obdinaby:  Hon.  W.  R.  W.  Peel,  M.P.,  Rev.  E.  M.  Andrews,  A.T.S., 
Alderman  James  Duckworth,  J.P.,  Mr.  A.  W.  Arning,  Mr.  Charles  Brumm, 
Mr.  Robert  Whipp,  Mr.  William  Ashworth,  Mr.  Thomaa  J.  Nunan,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Nightingale,  and  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Hoyten,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc. 

Afpiliatbd  Socibtt:  Bamsley  British  Co-operative  Society. 

The  Secbetabt  made  an  announcement  with  regard  to  the  meeting*  in 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Parlour,  on  Monday,  October  19th,  1903,  at  3-30  p.m.,  to 
hear  addresses  from  Sister  Berkeley,  Professor  E.  H.  Parker,  the  Bev.  Father 
Bernard  Vaughan,  and  others  on  "  The  Institution  of  Native  Technical 
Schools  in  China." 

The  Skcbetaby  also  announced  that  a  course  of  introductory  addresses 
and  public  lectures  had  been  prepared  by  the  Victoria  University  of 
Manchester,  Owens  College,  to  be  given  during  October  and  November. 

Mrs.  Sw ALLOW  gave  a  short  address  on  **  The  Women  of  China,"  and 
Mrs.  Wakefield  an  address  on  "  Life  in  East  Africa."     (See  page  183.) 

Befreshments  were  then  served  in  the  Members'  Boom,  after  which  a 
number  of  Chinese  slides  were  shown. 
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The  Secretabt  moved,  and  Mr.  John  B.  Smith  seconded,  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Swallow  and  Mrs.  Wakefield,  which  was  carried 
unanimonsly.     Mrs.  Waksfield  responded. 


The  653rd  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
October  20th,  1903,  at  7-30  p.m.    In  the  chair,  the  Secbbtabt. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Brown  addressed  the  members  on  **  The  Trade,  etc.,  carried 
on  at  the  Manchester  end  of  the  Ship  Canal,  and  the  facilities  provided  to 
deal  with  the  traffic  caused  thereby."  The  address  was  illustrated  with  a 
large  number  of  lantern  slides  made  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  B.  I.  Bblisha  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brown  for 
his  most  interesting  and  instructive  address.  Mr.  J.  H.  Bentlet  seconded, 
and  it  was  carried.     Mr.  Brown  responded. 


The  654th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
October  27th,  1903,  at  7-30  p.m.    In  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis. 

Mr.  John  Snaddon,  a  Victorian,  addressed  the  Society  on  "  Days  in 
the  Dukeries."  (See  page  186.)  The  address  was  illustrated  with  a  number 
of  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  B.  Stewart  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Snaddon,  which  Mr. 
Inohaic  seconded,  and  it  was  carried.     Mr.  Snaddon  responded. 


The  655th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Coal  Exchange,  Market 
Place,  on  Tuesday,  November  3rd,  1903.  In  the  chair.  Rev.  S.  A. 
Steinthal,   F.R.G.S. 

At  6-30  p.m.  the  Chairman,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mellor,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S.,  and  some 
other  members  of  the  Council  received  the  members,  and  light  refreshments 
were  served. 

At  7-30  p.m.  Mr.  Mellor  addressed  the  members  on  "The  Wendish 
Baltic  Ports  of  the  Hanseatic  League."  (See  page  125.)  Mr.  Mellor 
illustrated  Lis  address  with  a  fine  set  of  lantern  slides  specially  prepared 
from  his  own  photographs. 

Mr.  Hermann  Woolley,  F.R.G.S.,  mo^ed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Mellor,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Reed  seconded,  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously.     Mr.  Mellor  responded. 


The  6>6th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
November  10th,  1903,  at  7-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sowerbittts. 

Minutes  of  meetings  held  on  October  13th,  20th,  27th,  and  November 
3rd,  1903.  were  read,  and  approved. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Bentley  gave  a  paper  on  "  The  New  Syllabus  of  Instruction 
in  Geography  issued  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society."     (See  page  193.) 

Notes  by  Miss  A.  E.  Law,  Miss  M.  Woolston,  Mr.  J.  J.  Cardwell, 
and  Mr.  H.  C.  Martin  were  al9o  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  R.  Stewart  moved  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  tendered 
to  Mr.  Bentley  for  his  address,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Hallmax, 
and  unanimously  carried. 
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The  657th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
NoTember  24th,  1903,  at  7-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  the  Sbcbetaby. 

Mr.  John  B.  Skitu  addressed  the  members  on  **  Rome :  The  Life  of  a 
Great  City,  its  Uprise,  EUstoiy,  and  Modern  Aspects."  The  address  was 
illQstrat«d  with  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis  moved  and  Mr.  Jaxxb  Babkinohax  seconded  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanlES  to  Mr.  Smith  for  his  most  interesting  and  instructive  address, 
which  was  carried.    Mr.  Smith  re8XK)nded. 


The  658th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Coal  Exchange, 
Market  Place,  Tuesday,  December  1st,  1903,  at  7-30  p.m.  In  the  chair, 
Mr.  J.  HowABD  Beed,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Bev.  Canon  F.  C.  Smith,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.B.G.S.,  addressed  the 
members  on  "  A  Journey  to  Sierra  Leone  and  French  Guinea."  (See  page 
155.)  The  address  waa  illustrated  by  a  number  of  lantern  slides  specially 
prepared  from  original  photographa  taken  by  Canon  Smith,  and  by  curios. 

Mr.  S.  Oppenhbim,  J.P.,  Vice-Consul  for  Austria-Hungary,  moved  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Canon  for  his  most  interesting  and  instructive 
address,  Mr.  C.  E.  Beade  seconded,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis  and  the  Secbstaby 
supported,  and  it  was  carried.     Canon  Smith  responded. 


The  659th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday, 
December  8th,  1903,  at  7-30  p.m.     In  the  chair,  Mr.  John  Snaddon. 

The  minutes  of  meetings  held  on  November  10th  and  24th,  and  December 
Ist,  1903,  were  read,  and  approved. 

Letters  of  apologry  for  absence  were  read  from  Mr.  S.  Oppenheim,  J. P., 
Vice-Consul  for  Austria-Hungary  and  Mr.  B.   Stewart. 

A  resolution  was  passed  congratulating  the  Soci^t^  de  Geographic 
Commerciale,  Paris,  on  their  30th  anniversary,  and  recommending  the  Council 
to  elect  M.  Ch.  Gauthiot,  who  has  been  the  Secretary  of  that  Society  for 
25  years,  an  Honorary  Member  of  this  Society. 

Mr.  J.  HowABD  Beed  addiessed  the  members  on  "  Cotton  Growing  in 
the  British  Empire."  The  address  was  illustrated  with  a  set  of  slides,  most 
of  which  were  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Beed  was  carried  unanimously  on  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Beade,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis,  and  supported 
by  Mr.  A.  Goodwin.     Mr.  Beed  responded. 


The  660th  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Friday, 
December  18th,  1903,  at  6-30  p.m.  In  the  chair,  Mr.  D.  A.  Little, 
Hon.  Treasurer. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Mabtin,  F.B.G.S.,  gave  the  annual  Children's  Lecture  on 
**  Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes."  The  address  was  illustrated  with  a  large 
number  of  lantern  slides. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Secbstaby  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Mr.  Martin  for  his  most  interesting  and  instructive  address. 

Mr.   Mabtin  responded. 
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LIST  OF  MAPS,  BOOKS,  JOURNALS,  ADDL 
TIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM,  dec, 

ACQUIRED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FROM  JANUARY  1st  TO  DECEMBER  81st,  1903. 


aENEBAL. 

Seismic  Map  of  the  World,  to  illustrate  a  paper  by  Professor  J.  Milne, 
P.B.G.S.,  P.B.S.  London:  Boyal  Geo^aplucal  Society,  1903.  •The 
Society. 

EUBOPE. 

C^eat  Eaaterii  Railway  Company's  Map,  showing  the  ronte  to  the  Continent 
vid  Harwich.    •Mr.  Isaac  Chorlton. 

Survey  Atlaj)  of  England  and  Wales.  A  series  of  84  plates  of  Maps  and 
Plans,  with  descriptive  text,  illustrating  the  topogranhy,  physiography, 
geologry,  climate,  and  the  political  and  commercial  features  of  the 
country.  Designed  by  and  prepared  under  the  direction  of  J.  6. 
Bartholomew,  F.B.G.S.  Parts  I.  to  XII.  Edinburgh:  J.  Bartholomew 
and  Co.,  1903,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society. 

•  The  Publishers. 

Bailway  Map  of  England  and  Wales.  Bevised  by  the  various  Companies. 
Also  sliowing  Canals.  Scale,  about  8  miles  to  an  inch.  Edinbargh: 
W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston.     Fourth  edition.     1901. 

Plan  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  drawn  from  an  actual  survey  by  William 
Green,  1787-1794.  Beproduced  by  George  Falkner  and  Sons,  Manchester, 
1902.  With  a  Descriptive  History  by  Mr.  Charles  Boeder.  •Mr. 
George  Thomas. 

Map  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Vegetation  in  Yorkshire.  Part  I., 
Leeds   and  Halifax  District,  by  William  G.  Smith   and   C.  £.  Moss. 

•  Boyal   Geographical   Society. 

Contour  Map  of  Chamwood  Forest,  showing  the  outline  of  ancient  rock 
rising  through  the  trias.  Based  upon  the  work  of  H.M.  Geological 
Survey,  and  published  by  permission  of  the  Director.     •  The  Society. 

Triassio  Map  of  Chamwood  Forest,  by  Professor  W.  W.  Watts,  M.A., 
showing  approximately  the  contours  of  the  ancient  rocks  beneath  the 
triassio  mantle.  Based  on  observations  made  by  Mr.  C.  Fox  Strang- 
ways,  and  Professor  W.  W.  Watts,  M.A.,  for  H.M.  Geological  Survey. 
Scale,  1/75,000.     London:    Boyal  Geographical  Society.    •The  Society. 

Bathymetrical  Survey  of  the  Fresh  Water  Lochs  of  Scotland,  under  tbe 
direction  of  Sir  John  Murray,  K.C.B.,  etc.,  and  Lawrence  Pullar, 
F.B.S.E.  Plates  I.  to  V.  Scale,  3  miles  to  an  inch.  London:  Boyal 
Geographical  Society,  1903.    •The  Society. 

*  Donor. 
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Map  of  the  Bailway"  Systems  of  Scotland.  Bevised  by  the  variotui  Companies. 
Scale,  about  9  miles  to  an  inch.  Edinburgh:  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston, 
1903. 

3Iap  of  the  Bailwaj  Systems  of  Ireland.  Bevised  by  the  various  Companies. 
Scale,  about  9  miles  to  an  inch.  Edinburgh :  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston^ 
1903. 

Norway.  Topografisk  Kart  over  Kongeriget  Norge.  Scale,  1/100,000. 
Sheets  3D,  5  A,  14  D,  32  B,  32  D.  48  D,  55  B,  G19,  H  18.  H  19,  H 
and    112,    110,    119,    J  9,    J  10,    J 14,    J 15.    J 19.    K  10,    and    K  15. 

*  Noiges  Geogrrafisk  Opmaaling. 

Norway.  Amtskarter.  1/200,000.  Sondre  Trondhjems  Amt.  1.  *  Norges 
Goografiak   Opmaaling. 

Norway.  General  Kart  over  det  sydlige  Norge.  Scale,  1/400,000.  Sheets 
XII.,  XIV.,  and  XVII.     •  Norges  Geografisk    Opmaaling. 

Norway.  Special  Kystkart  over  Havne  i  Finmarken.  Scale,  1/50,000. 
Sheets  I.  and  II.     *  Norgee   Geografisk    Opmaaling. 

Norway.  Special  Kystkart  B.  Scale,  1/50.000.  Sheet  No.  67.  •  Norges 
Geografisk  Opmaaling. 

Norway.  Oversigtskart  (1/4,000,000)  for  Special  Kyst  Kartern  1/50,000. 
Oversigtskart   (1/2,400,000)  for  Topografisk   Kart   1/100,000  (2  sheets). 

*  Norges  Geografisk  Opmaaling. 

Karte  der  mit  Farbenzeichon  Verschenen  Wege  im  Oeetlichen  Taunus: 
Herausgegeben  vom  Taunus  Club.  Scale,  1/100,000.  Frankfurt: 
Wolfgang  Merkel.     *  Mr.  Isaac  Chorlton. 


ASIA. 


f» 


Maps  to  illustrate  paper  on  "  Cicilia,  Tarsus,  and  the  Great  Taurus  Pass, 
hv    Professor    W.    M.    Bamsay.       Scale,    1/400,000.       London:    Boyal 
Geographical    Society,   1903.     •  The   Society. 

Sketch  Map  showing  Dr.  Sven  Hedin's  Boutes  in  Central  Asia.  Scale, 
1/7,500,000.  London:  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  1903.  •The 
Society. 

Tonkin  et  Haut  Laos,  par  le  Commandant  Friquegnon,  de  Tlnfanterie  de 
Marine.  Carte  dressee  d'apres  les  travaux.  Scale,  1/500,000.  Paris: 
Service  G^cgraphique  des  Colonies,  1902.     3  sheets.     •The  Publishers. 

Map  to  illustrate  Mr.  C.  W.  Campbell's  Boute  through  Eastern  Mon^rolia 
in  1902.  Scale,  1/2,000,000.  London:  Boyal  Geographical  Society, 
1903.     •  The   Society. 


AFBICA. 

Atlas  de  Geographic  Generalc.  Par  le  General  Niox.  Afrique:  Fascicule 
special  de  cinq  feuillcs.  Paris:  Librairie  Ch.  Delagrave,  1903.  •The 
Publishers. 

Index  Map  of  Africa,  to  sheets  on  scale  of  1/1,000,000  and  1/250,000.  *  The 
Director-General    of   Mobilisation   and  Military    Intelligence. 

Map  of  Africa.  Scale,  1/1,000,000.  Sheet  50,  Sokoto;  51,  Kano;  52,  Lake 
Chad;  87,  Boran;  79,  South  Abyssinia.  Compiled  in  the  Intelligence 
Division,    War    Office,    1903.     No.    1539.     •  The   Director-General. 

Map  of  Africa.  Scale,  1/250,000.  Sheets:  Adarama,  Khartoum,  Suakin, 
Sinkat,  Tokar,  Talgwarab,  Ma'atuk,  El  Safia,  Maman,  Wad  Hedani, 
Nasser,  Khor  Langeb,  Gore,  Akobo,  Jebelein,  Gedarcf,  Doka,  Middle 
Dender,  Setit,  Nogara,  M.  Gallabat,  Benk,  Keili,  Fazogli,  Kaka,  Beni 
Shangul,  Kirin,  Walega,  Middle  Sobat.  Intelligence  Division,  War 
Office.     No.   1489.     *  The  Director-General. 
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Carte  de  la  Guinee  Pranyaiae,  dressce  par  A.  Mennier.  Scale,  1/500 jOOO. 
Paris:  Ministere  des  Colonies,  Service  G^og^phiqne  et  des  Missions. 
M.   Camille  Guy,    Chef  du  Service,   1903.     •  M.   Camille  Guy. 

Carte  du  Katanga  (Territories  Ger^s  par  le  Comite  Special  du  Katanga), 
dreseee  par  H.  Droogmans,  Secretaire  General  du  Department  des 
Finances  de  L'Etat  Ind^pendant  du  Congo.  1  cm.  to  1  km.  Juillet, 
1903.     •The  Author. 

Map  of  the  Country  between  Lake  Nyasa  and  Victoria  Nyanza.  Reduced 
from  the  Surveys  made  by  Otto  L.  Beringer,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  between 
the  years  1897  and  1901.  Scale,  1/2,000,000.  London:  Royal 
Geographical    Society,    1903.     •  The  Society. 

Map  of  Uganda  and  British  East  Africa  Protectorates.  To  illustrate  a 
paper  by  B.  B.  Buckley.  Scale,  1/6,000,000.  London:  Boyal  Geographical 
Society.     *  The  Society. 

Nile  Province,  Uganda  Protectorate.  Surveyed  by  Major  C.  Delm^ 
Badcliffe,  1901.  Scale,  1/500,000.  London:  Boyal  Geographical  Society, 
1903.     •The  Society. 

Map  of  Kenia  and  Kitui  Districts,  by  Captain  B.  Dickson,  B.A.  Scale, 
1/300,000.     London:    Boyal    Geographical    Society.     •The    Society. 

Madagascar.  Carte  dressce  sous  la  direction  de  £.  Gautier,  Ancien 
Diiecteur  de  rEuseignement  k  Tananarive.  Scale,  1/1,500,000.  Paris: 
Service  Gcographique  des  Colonies;  M.  Camille  Guy,  Chef  du  Service, 
1902.     •M.  Camille  Guy. 

AMEBICA. 

Map  showing  the  Bailways  of  Canada,  to  accompany  the  Annual  Report  on 
Railway  Statistics.  Scale,  43  miles  to  an  inch.  Department  of  Railways 
and  Canals,  Canada,  1903.     •  The  High  Commissioner. 

Map  of  Nova  Scotia,  (A.  and  W.  MacKinlay,  Halifax.)  Published  by 
order  of  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia.  Scale,  about  7^  miles  to  an 
inch.  London  :  George  Philip  and  Son,  Limited.  (Two  copies.)  •  The 
High  Commissioner  for  Canada. 

Sketch  Map  showing  the  Boundary  between  British  Columbia  and  Alaska. 
•   Scale.  1/3,000,000.     London:    Royal  Geographical  Society,  1903.     •The 
Society. 

Map  of  Mexico,  to  illustrate  a  paper  by  Carl  Lumholtz.  Scale,  1/7,500,000. 
London:    Royal   Geographical   Society,  1903.     •The  Society. 

Map  of  the  West  Indies,  illustrating  the  paper  by  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson 
on  the  eruptions  of  1902.  Scale,  1/150,000.  London:  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  1903.     •  The  Society. 

Map  of  the  Republic  of  Peru.  Scale,  1/3,000,000.  With  a  short  description 
of  the  Country,  etc.,  under  the  authority  of  Don  Eugenic  Larrabure  y 
Unanue,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Lima,  1903.  This  sketch  has 
been  compiled,  edited,  and  issued  by  Educardo  Hi^ginson,  Consul  of 
Peru.     Southampton,   1903.     •The   Minister  of  Foreign    Affairs. 

Map  of  the  Republic  of  Peru.  Scale,  1/3,000,000.  With  a  short  description 
of  the  Country,  etc.,  under  the  authority  of  Don  Eugenic  Larrabure  y 
Unanue,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Lima,  1903.  This  sketch  haa 
been  compiled,  edited,  and  issued  by  Educardo  Higginson,  Consul  of 
Peru.     Southampton,    1903.     (Bound  copy.)     •  The  Editor. 

South  America.  Sketch  Map  of  the  Southern  Affluents  of  the  Rio  Madre 
de  Dios,  to  illustrate  a  paper  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  K.C.B. 
Scale,  1/2,000,000.  London :  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1903.  •  The 
Society. 

The  River  Yavary.  Surveyed  for  the  Bolivian  Boundary  Commission  by 
C.  Satchell,  1901.  Scale,  1/1,000.000.  London:  Royal  Geographical 
Society.     •  The   Society. 
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Sketch  Map  of  Caupolican  and  a^joiningf  portions  of  Northern  Bolivia. 
Compiled  from  the  surveys  of  G.  N.  Watney,  C.E.,  J.  W.  Evans,  D.Sc, 
and  others.  Scale,  1/750,000.  London:  Boyal  Geographical  Society. 
1903.     •The  Society.  ^  ^ 

POLAR  REGIONS. 

Sketch  Map  to  illustrate  the  North  Polar  Explorations  of  Commander  R.  E. 
Peary,  U.S.N.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club.  Scale, 
1/5,000,000.    London :  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1903.    •  The  Society. 

Nieuwe  Aftcekening  van  Het  Byland  Spits-Bergen  op^egeren  door  de 
Commandeurs  Giles  en  Outger  Rep.  London:  Royal  Geofirraphical 
Society,  1903.     •The  Society. 


ATLA.SBS.  .ALBUMS,  PHOTOaRA.PHS,  &c. 

A  set  of  151  Photographs  of  Sights,  Scenes,  etc.,  in  West  Africa  (chiefly 
in  Sierra  Leone).  Taken  by  the  donor.  •The  Rev.  Canon  F.  C. 
Smith,  M.A. 

Framed  Photograph  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  30  in.  by  38  in.,  taken 
at  Holyhead,  when  about  to  disembark  from  the  Royal  Tacht,  on  her 
return  from  Dublin.  April,  1900.     •Mr.   S.  H.  Brooks,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S. 

Panorama  vom  Rhein.  Coin  bis  Mainz.  Beschreibender  text  in  3  sprachen 
von  Dr.   F.  Lahnek.     *  Mr.  Isaac   Chorlton. 

Rhein  Panorama  von  Mainz  nach  Bonn  und  Diisseldorf.  •  Mr.  Isaac 
Chorlton. 

View  of  Elisabethenbrunnen,    Homburg.     •  Mr.  Isaac    Chorlton. 

View  of  Schloss,  Homburg.     *  Mr.   Isaac  Chorlton. 

View  of  Homburg.     *  Mr.  Isaac  Chorlton. 


BOOKS. 

GENERAL. 

The  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names:  A  Pronouncing  and  Etymological 
Dictionary  of  Names  in  Geography,  Biography,  Mytholo^,  History, 
Ethnology,  Art,  Archaeology,  Fiction,  etc.  Edited  by  Benjamin  E. 
Smith,  M.A.,  L.H.D.     London:    The   TimcSy  1903. 

A  History  of  the  Earth,  and  Animated  Nature.  In  four  volumes.  By 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  Illustrated.  London:  Henry  Fisher,  1822.  *  Mr. 
J.  Howard  Reed. 

Geography  in  the  University.  By  Mr.  A.  J.  Herbertaon,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
etc..  Lecturer  in  Regional  Geography  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
Curator  of  the  School  of  Geography.  Reprinted  from  the  Scottish 
Geographical  Magazine ^  March,   1902.     •  The   Author. 

The  Traveller's  Gazette:  An  Illustrated  Journal  devoted  to  Travel. 
Vol.  LIII.,  Nos.  1-12.  (February,  1903,  to  January,  1904.)  London: 
Thos.   Cook   and  Son.     •  The  Publishers. 

A  General  Collection  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  Voyages  and  Travels 
in  all  parts  of  the  World,  many  of  which  are  now  first  translated  into 
English.  Digested  on  a  new  plan  by  John  Pinkerton,  author  of  **  Modern 
Geography,"  etc.  Illustrated  with  plates.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1808; 
Vols.  III..  IV.,  v.,  and  VI.,  1809:  Vols.  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X., 
1811;  Vols.  XI.,  XII.,  and  XIII.,  1812;  Vol.  XIV.,  1813;  Vols.  XV.. 
XVI.,  and  XVII.,  1814.  London:  Longmans,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and 
Brown;   and  Cadcll  and  Davies.     •Mr.  S.  II.  Brooks,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S. 
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Travels  in  TarionB  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  By  £.  D.  ClariLe, 
LL.D.  Fourth  edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  Bussia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey, 
1816;  Vols.  III.,  IV.,  v.,  VI.,  VU.,  and  VIH.,  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
the  Holy  Land,  1817  and  1818;  Vols.  IX.,  X.,  and  XI.,  Scandinavia, 
1824.  London:  T.  Cadell  and  W.  Davies.  Maps  and  illustrations. 
•Mr.  S.  H.  Brooks,  J.P.,  P.B.G.S. 

Volcanic  Studies  in  Many  Lands.  (Being  reproductions  of  photographs  by 
the  Author  of  above  one  hundred  actual  objects,  wiUi  explanatory 
notices.)  By  Tempest  Anderson,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  F.B.G.S.,  etc.  London: 
John  Murray,  1903.     *  Mr.  A.  Montefiore  Brice. 

Practical  Hints  for  Travellers  in  the  Near  East.  (A  Companion  to  the 
Guide  Bocks.)  By  E.  A.  Reynolds  Ball,  P.B.G.S.  London:  £. 
Marlborough  and  Company,  1903.     *  The  Publishers. 

An  Aristocrat  of  the  Atlantic.  Liverpool :  The  Cunard  Steamship  Company, 
1903.    Illustrated.     •The  Publishers. 

The  Mutual  Belations  of  the  Sun  and  Earth.  By  C.  Robertson,  M.D., 
Deputy  Surgeon-General,  I.M.D.  (retired).  Edinburgh:  St.  Giles' 
Printing  Company,  1903.    •The   Author. 

Historical  Remarks  on  Some  Problems  and  Methods  of  Oceanic  Research. 
By  J.  Y.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  M.R.I.  (In  the  absence  of  H.S.H. 
the  Prince  of  Monaco.)  Read  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 
May  9th,  1903.     •  The  Author. 

On  a  Remarkable  Effect  Produced  by  the  Momentary  Relief  of  Great 
Pressure.  By  J.  Y.  Buchanan,  F.K.S.  (From  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Vol.  LXXII.)     Illustrated.    •The   Author. 

BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

British  Cotton  Growing  Association :  Report  of  Annual  Meeting  and  Dinner, 
held  October  9th,  1903.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  List 
of  Subscribers.    Manchester,  1903.    Illustrated.    •  The  Association. 

British  Cotton  Growing  Association:  Correspondence,  etc.  No.  2.  March, 
1903.     •The   Association. 

Britis'h  and  Foreign  Trade  Memorandum.  Board  of  Trade  Memorandum 
on  the  Comparative  Statistics  of  Population,  Industry,  and  Commerce 
in  the  TJnited  Kingdom  and  some  leading  Foreign  Countries. 
(Cd.    1199.)     London.  1902.     •Mr.  Harry  Nuttall,  J.P..    F.R.G.S. 

British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry  Memoranda,  Statistical  Tables,  and 
Charts.  Prepared  in  the  Board  of  Trade  with  reference  to  various 
matters  bearing  on  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industrial  Conditions. 
(Cd.  1761.)     London,  1903.    •  Mr.  Harry  Nuttall,  J.P.,   F.R.G.S. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
from  1887  to  1901.  (Cd.  1239.)  London,  1902.  •  Mr.  Harry  Nuttell, 
J. P.,   F.R.G.S. 

Year  Book  of  the  Sciei^tific  and  Learned  Societies  of  Groat  Britain  and 
Ireland:  A  Record  of  the  Work  done  in  Science,  Literature,  and  Art 
during  the  Session  1902-1903.  Compiled  from  official  source?.  20th 
annual  issue.     London:   Charles  Griffin  and  Company,  1903. 
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Leeds.     Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union.     (Nothing  received.) 


B^orf  f  ®?^8^'«PWcal   Society        iv 

I^»do„.  Angl,^African  Argus  I^d  O  m"^"  ^°'-  ^^'  *"•*  ^--J^^^.  1902-1903 
LoBdo„.      Anti-Slavery     ^^^^  "^^'t^^^"*  ^'obe.  Vol.  IV.  Nos  m-lT 

Heport  for  1902.  ^"**-      Xerxes     4.     Vol.     XXIII       KoT  , '" 

London.    Board  of  Trade      t  ,  "* 

I«titut«  BulletinX  a.-'"""'"-  ^"'^  ^LH.  Noa.  334^70  T„„,h^ 
London.     British  A«  ^^*-iJ/u.     Impeml 

London.     East  InWi      «  Proceedings.       1902-1903. 

London.    X^t,"  ilr"""""-     (Nothing  received.) 

London.    Boyal  Society  of  r^"    f"^'"*^»'   19<«-    Appendices  I -jy 

London      War  Offl        t  .  ^'    ^^^-221. 

London      War  OfflP  cltt^f  M^plt  B^^^''     ^^  "^*  ^  ^•^•> 

Boce^b^"  ^«-  ^'•'-'7.  List  of  Accessions.  1903.  January  to 
London.     War  Office      Pafoi  . 

December.  ^*^^-  ^"^''-^e  °^  Maps.  Ac-essions.  1903.  Ja^„^  ,„ 
London.     AVar  OffiPA   t  k 

Accessions.  190.^.  ''itnu'I^y  t^^SJ,^"'  '?''«  (^-t'»  Eur.>pea„)  „f 
Manchester.     Chamber  „f  r^7       "'"'^'^^''-    Annual  for  1902^"*   °^ 

February.  Mt^'^LS.^^ToTeT^mb^r"''*'''^  «--<»•     ^«03.     .a„.ary. 
Manchestei'.     Field    N^f»-«i-  ^..^ 

Proceeding^^"i3f/;-^'*«;,-<J  Archaeologists.   Society.     Report   and 

-n^a^ri-.X^^-'-^^^"'  -<>  ^^-^".  society.    Transaction.    Vol   XXVin 
-^''trxLv^n^ari^e^»-P'"-'  «-^-7-    Memoirs  and  Proceedings' 

Mat;;:;:     sSal^Z-  ty""Tra„T^"«°-    ^^   ^^  ^ 

Index.  ^°"«=ty-     Transactions.      Session   1902-1903.    and 
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Manchester.     Textile  Becorder.     1903.     Nos.  237  and  239-248. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Tynesidc  Geographical  Society.  Journal.  Vol.  V. 
No.   1. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical 
Engineers.  Transactions.  Vol.  L.,  Part  7;  LI.,  5,  6,  7;  LII.,  2-7. 
Annual  Beport  for  the  year  1902-1903.  Eeport  of  the  Committee  upon 
Mechanical  Coal  Cutting.     Part  I.,    Longwell   Machines. 

Oxford.  Clarendon  Press.  Hiistorical  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe  from  the 
Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire.     (See  Atlases.) 

Oxford.  Gccgraphical  Association.  The  Geographical  Teacher.  Edited  by 
A.  W.  Andrews,  M.A.,  and  A.  J.  Herbertson,*  Ph.D.    Vol.  II.    Nos.  1,  2. 

Penzance.  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall.  Transactions.  Vol.  XII. 
Part  8. 

Plymouth.  Plymouth  Institution  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural  History 
Society.  Annual  Report  and  Transactions.  Vol.  XIII.  Part  5. 
1902-1903. 

Rochdale.  Literary  and  Scientific  Society.  Transactions.  Vol.  VII., 
1900-1903.     24th  Annual  Report,  1902. 

St.  Leonarde-on-Sea.  Highbury  House  School.  The  Thistle.  1903.  Vol. 
XXVIII.    Noe.  1-6. 

Salford.  Museum,  Libraries,  and  Parks  Committee.  55th  Annual  Report, 
1902-3. 

Southampton.     Geographical  Society.     (Nothing  received.) 

York.     Yorkshire  Philosophical    Society.     Annual  Report,    1902. 


MISSIONARY. 

Freiburg-in-Brisgau.  Die  Katholischen  Missionen  (illustrated).  1903, 
January  to  December. 

London.  Baptifft  Missionary  Society.  Missionary  Herald.  1903, 
January  to  December. 

London.  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  92nd  Report  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  1902.  "  Monthly  Re- 
porter," 1903,  January  to  December.  "  Gleanings,"  1903,  January  to 
December.  Bible  Society  Centenary;  Needs  and  Claims.  Wayfaring 
Biblemen,  by  F.  Klickmann. 

London.  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East.  Report  of 
Proceedings.     104th  year,  1902-1903. 

London.     Church  Missionary  Intelligencer.     1903,  January  to  December. 

London.  Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society.  Greater  Britain 
Messenger.     1903,  January  to  December. 

London.  London  Missionary  Society.  Report  for  the  year  ending  March 
31st,  1903. 

London.    Illustrated  Catholic  Missions.     1903,  January  to  December. 

London.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
Report  for  the  year  1902. 

London.     S.P.G.     The  Mission  Field.    1908,  January  to  December. 

London.  XJniveraities  Mission  to  Central  Africa.  "  Central  Africa." 
1903,  January  to  December. 

London.  Methodist  Free  Church.  Missionary  Echo.  1903,  January  to 
December. 

London.     Wesleyan  MianoiLary  Notices.     1903,  January  to  December. 

Maneralore.  Basel  German  Evangelical  Mission  in  South-Western  India. 
Report  for  1902. 
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COLONIAL. 

Adelaide.  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australaaia,  South  Australian 
Branch.    Proceedings.     Session  1902-1903.     Yol.  VI. 

Brisbane.  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia,  Queensland  Branch. 
18th  Session.  1902-1903.  Vol.  XVIII.  The  Physical  Geography  of 
Australia.     Vol.  V.,  Geology,  by  J.  P.  Thomson. 

Brisbane.  Annual  Beport  of  British  New  Guinea.  From  July  1st,  19<)1, 
to  June  30th,  1902. 

Brisbane.     Queensland    Museum.     Annals.     (Nothing  reoeiyed.) 

Bulawayo.  Rhodesia  Scientific  Association.  Annual  Beport  for  the  year 
ending  May  3l8t,  1903.     Proceedings.     Vol.  IV.     Part  1.     July,   1903. 

Capetown.  South  African  Philosophical  Society.  Transactions.  Vol. 
XII.,  Part  3.     XIV.,  Parts  1-5. 

Halifax.  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Science.  Proceedings  and  Transac- 
tions.    Vol.  X.     Part  4. 

Melbourne.  B^al  Geographical  Socie^  of  Australasia,  Victorian  Branch. 
Victorian  Geographical  Journal.     Vols.  XX.  and  XXI.     1902-1903. 

Mielboume.  Victorian  Statistical  Department.  Year  Book.  1902.  23rd 
issue 

Perth.  Western  Australian  Government.  (Presented  by  the  Agent- 
General.)  Supplement  to  the  Government  Gazette.  Mining  Statistics. 
Nos.  39-50  ;  November,  1902,  to  October,  1903.  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  for  the  year  1902  ;  maps  and  illustrations.  Statistical 
Register  for  the  year  1901  and  previous  years.  Part  VII.  Mineral 
Statistics  and  Water  Conservation.  Western  Australian  Year  Book  for 
1900-1901  (12th  Edition),  by  M.  A.  C.  Eraser,  F.R.G.S.  Vol.  I. 
Maps.     Western  Australian  Year  Book  for  1903.    Map. 

Quebec.     Geographical  Society.     (Nothing  received.) 

Sydney.  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia,  New  South  Wales 
Branch.     (Nothing  received.) 

Sydney.  Department  of  Mines,  New  South  Wales.  Geological  Survey 
Branch.     Records.    Vol.  VII.     Part  3.     Geology.    No.  3. 

Toronto.     Canadian  Institute.     (Nothing  received.) 

Victoria.  Department  of  Mines.  Province  of  British  Columbia.  Annual 
Report  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1902. 

Wellington.  Department  of  Landjs  and  Survey.  New  Zealand.  Report 
for  the  year  1902-1903.     (Two  copies.) 

FOREIGN. 

Alger.     Soci6t6  de   Geographic.     Bulletin.     Vol.  VIII.     Nos.  3  and  4. 

Antwerp.  Soci^t^  Royale  de  Geogxaphie  d' An  vers.  Bulletin.  Vol.  XXVII. 
Nos.  1-4. 

Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science.  Series  XXI.  Nos.  1-12.  Circulars.  Vol.  XXII.  Nos.  161- 
164. 

Baltimore.  Maryland  Geological  Survey.  Wm.  Bullock  Clark,  State  Geolo- 
gist. Report  on  the  Highways  of  Maryland.  Maps  and  illustrations. 
1899.  The  Physical  Features  of  Alleghany  County.  Maps.  Illustra- 
tions and  Special  Atlas.  1900.  The  Physical  Features  of  Garrett 
County.  Maps.  Illustrations  and  Special  Atlas.  1902.  The  Physical 
Features  of  Cecil  County.  Maps.  Illustrations  and  Special  Atlas. 
1902.  Final  Report  on  the  Boundary  Line  between  Alteghany  and 
Garrett  Counties,  by  L.  A.  Bauer,  Chief  of  Party.     1903. 

Baltimore.     Maryland    Weather    Service.     Wm.    Bullock    Clark,    Director. 
Special  Publications.    Vol.  I.     Parts  1,  2,  and  3. 
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Berlin.     Gesellschaft  fiir  ErdJcunde.    Zeitschrift.    1903,    Kos.  1-10. 

Berlin.  Deutsche  Kolonialzeitimg.  Organ  der  Deutachen  Kolonial- 
gesellschait.     1903.    No6.  1-52. 

Bern.  Geographiache  G^sellachaft.  Jahresbericht.  Band  XYIII^  1900- 
1902. 

Bordeaux.  Soci^t^  de  G^ographie  Commerciale.  Bulletin.  1903.  Noe. 
1-24. 

Boston,  U.S.A.  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boeton.  Monthly  Bulletin. 
Vol.  Till.  Noe.  1-12.  Slet  Annual  Beport.  1902-1903.  Index  to 
Annua]  Beporta.     Noe.  1-51.    1852-1903. 

Bourg.     Soci^t6  de  G^graphie  de  I'Ain.     Bulletin.    1903.    Tome  XXII. 

Bremen.  Deutsche  Geographische  Gesellschaft.  Blatter.  Band  XXYI. 
Heft  1-4. 

Brest.  Soci^t4  Academique  de  Brest.  Section  de  G^ographie.  (Nothing 
received.) 

Brussels.  L'Etat  Independent  du  Congo.  Bulletin  Officiel.  1903. 
January  to  December,  with  Supplements  to  January  and  June  numbers. 

Brussels.  Soci^t^  Boyale  Beige  de  Gi^ographie.  Bulletin.  1903.  Vol. 
XXVII.  Nos.  1-6.  La  Fondatlon  de  la  Soci^t^  Boyale  Beige  de 
Geographie  et  son  XXVme  Anniversaire. 

Brussels.    Le  Mouvement  G^ographique.    1903.    Nos.  1-52. 

BrusselcK    La  Belgique  Coloniale.     1908.    Nos.  1-52. 

Brussels.  Institut  Colonial  Internationale.  Biblioth^que.  YIme.  Serie. 
Le  Begime  Minier  aux  Colonies.  Tomes  2  et  3.  Compte  Bendu  de  la 
Session  tenue  k  Londres.      Mai  1903. 

Brussels.     Soci^t^   d'Etudes     Coloniales.     Bulletin.     1903.    Nos.    1-12. 

Brussels.  University  Nouvelle,  Institut  G^ogpraphique  de  Bruxelles. 
L'Enseig^ement  de  la  Geographie,  par  Elie^e  Beclus.  Extrait  du  No. 
1  (1903)  du  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t4  Beige  d' Astronomic. 

Budapest.     Societe  Hongroise  de  Geographie.     (Nothing  received.) 

Buenos  Aires.  Instituto  Geografico  Argentino.  Boletin.  Tomo  XXII. 
Nos.  1  to  .6. 

Buenos  Aires.  Oficina  Demografica  Nacional.  Boletin  Demografico  Argen- 
tino.    Annee  lY.    Janvier  a  D6cembre.     1903.     No.  10. 

Buenos  Aires.  Mnseo  Nacional  de  Buenos  Aires.  Anales,  3rd  serie.  Tome 
I.    No.  2. 

Buenos  Aires.  Yille  de  Buenos  Aires.  Annuaire  Statistique.  1902. 
Xllth  year. 

Buenos  Aires.     Monthly  Bulletin  of  Municipal  Statistics.     1903.     Nos.  1-10. 

Cairo.  Societe  Kh^d^viale  de  Geographie.  Bulletin.  Series  Y.,  Supple- 
ment YI.  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  Bestoration  of  the  Ancient  Irrigation 
Works  on  the  Tigris,  or  the  Re-creation  of  Chaldea,  by  Sir  William 
Willcocks,  K.C.M.G.,  M.I.C.E.;  with  two  appendices  and  ten  plates. 

•Cambridge.  Library  of  Harvard  University.  Bibliographical  Contribu- 
tions.    No.  55. 

Cambridge.  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 
Harvard  University.  Memoirs.  Vol.  II.  No.  2.  Researches  in  the 
Central  Portion  of  the  Usmatsintla  Yalley.  Reports  of  Explorations 
.  for  the  Museum;  Part  Second,  by  Teobert  Maler.  Notes  on  the  above 
Beport  by  Charles  P.  Bowditch  (privately  printed  and  presented  by 
the  author.) 

Caasel.     Yerein  fiir  Erdkunde.     (Nothing  received.) 

Chicago.  The  Journal  of  Geography.  Yol.  II.  Nos.  1-10.  Index,  <kc., 
Yols  I.  and  II. 
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Copenhagen.  Geografiak  Tidskrift  ndgivet  af  Bestyrelsen  for  det  Kon- 
gelige  daoake  Geografiek  Selskab.    Bind  XYII.    Hefte  1-6. 

Darmstadt.     Yerein  fiir  Erdknnde.    Notizblatt.    Folge  lY.    Heft  23. 

Dijon.  Society  Bourg^ig^onne  de  Geographic  et  d'Histoire.  M^moirea. 
Tome  XIX. 

Douai.  Union  G^graphiqne  du  Nord  de  la  France.  Bulletin.  Tome 
XXIII.,  No.  4;  XXIV.,  1-4. 

Dresden.  Yerein  fiir  Erdknnde.  Litteratur  der  Landes — nnd  Yolks — 
Kunde  des  Sachsen.    Kachtrag  4. 

Dnnkerqne.     Society  de  Geographic.    Bulletin.    1903.    Noe.  2()-23. 

Firenze  (Florence).     Bevistlb  Geografica  Italiana.    Anna  X.    Fasc.  1-10. 

Frankfurt.  Yerein  fiir  Geographie  und  Statistik.  Jahresbericht.  1901-1902 
und  1902-1903. 

Geneva.  Le  Globe.  Organe  de  la  Society  de  Geographie.  Bulletin. 
Tome  XLII.    Nos.  1,  2,  and  Memoires. 

Geneva.  Societe  des  Anciens  Eleves  de  I'Ecole  Snperienre.  Bulletin. 
1903.     Nos.  58-61. 

Giessen.     Geographische  Mitteilungen  aus  Heesen.    1903.    Heft  III. 

Griefswald.  Geographische  Gesellschaft  zn  Grief swald.  YIII.  Jahres- 
bericht.    1900-1903. 

Guatemala.    Direccion  General  de  Estadistica.     (Nothing  received.) 

Halle.    Yerein   fiir  Erdkunde.    Mitteilungen.    1903. 

Halle.  Kaiserlichen  Leopoldinisch  Carolinischen  Deutschen  Akademie  der 
Naturforscher.     (Nothing  received.) 

Hamburg.    Geographische    GeeeUschaft.    Mittheilungen.    Band   XIX. 

Hamburg.  Horizontalpendel  Station.  Dr.  R.  Schiitt.  Mittheilungen. 
1903.    Nos.  1-12.    Nachtrag  fiir  Januar,  Februar,  1903. 

Havre.  Society  de  Geographie  Commerciale.  Bulletin.  Yol.  XIX.  No. 
4;   XX.,  1,  a,  3,  4. 

Havre.     Societe  Geologique  de  Normandie.     Bulletin.     1902,  Tome  XXII. 

Heking^ors.     Society  de  Geographie  de  Finlande.     (Nothing  received.) 

Helsingfors.  Meddelanden  af  Geografiska  Foreningen.  Yelenskagliga, 
YI.     1901-1903. 

Hermannstadt.  Siebenbiirgischen  (Transylvanian)  Karpathenverein. 
Jahrbuch  XXIIl.    Jahrgang  1903  (with  five  photographs). 

Irkutsk.  Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society,  Eas«  Siberian  Section. 
(Nothing  received.) 

Jena.  Greographische  Gesellschaft.  Mitteilungen.  Einundzwanzigster 
Band. 

Kazan.  Naturalists'  Society  of  the  Imperial  University.  Journal.  Yol. 
XXXYI.    Nos.  1-6.     XXXYII.,  1-6.     Report  1901-2. 

Konigsberg.     Geographische    Gesellschaft.     (Nothing  received.) 

La  Paz.  Sociedad  Geografica  de  la  Paz.  "  Bolivia  y  Brasil."  Exposicion 
one  la  Sociedad  Geografica  de  la  Paz  dirige  a  las  Sociedadee  Geogra- 
ficas  de  Europa  y  America. 

La  Paz.  Oficina  Nacional  de  Immigracion.  Estadistica  y  Propafifanda  Geo- 
grafica. Boletin.  Ano  III.  Noe.  25,  26.  27,  31,  32,  33.  El  Territorio 
Nacional  de  Colonias.  Sinopsis.  Estadistica  y  Geografica  de  la 
Republica  de  Bolivia.     Tomes  I.  and  II. 

La  Plata.  Direccion  General  de  Estadistica  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos 
Aires.     Boletin  Mensual.     Ano   lY.     January  to    December. 

La  Plata.     Museo  de  la  Plata.     (Nothing  received.) 
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Leipzic.    Yerein  fiir  Erdkunde.     Mitteiluiig>en.    1902. 

Lille.  Society  de  Geographic.  Bulletin.  1903.  Nos.  1-12,  and  Supple- 
ment to  No.  2. 

Lima.  Sociedad  Geografica.  Boletin.  Ano.  XIII.  Noa.  1-3.  El  Peru. 
Estudios  Mineral6gico8  y  Geologicos  (Primera  Serie)  Antonio  Bai- 
mondi.     Tome  IV. 

Lima.  Cuerpo  de  Ingenieros>  de  Minafl  del  Peru.  Documentoe  Oficiales. 
Nos.  1-3. 

Lisbon.  Sociedade  de  Geographia  de  Lisboa.  Boletim.  Vol.  XX.,  Nos. 
1-6  ;  XXI.,  1-12. 

Ltibeck.  Geographische  Gesellschaft  und  Naturhistorische  Museums. 
Mitteilungen.    Heft  17.     Erdmagnetische  Station  zu  Lubeck.    Heft  6. 

Lwowie  (Lemberg).  Polskiego  Towaraystwa  Handlowo-Geograficzna  we 
Lwowie.     (Nothing  received.) 

Lwowie  (Lemberg).  Towarzystwa  Ludozonawczego  we  Lwowie.  Lnd. 
VoL  IX.    Noe.  1-4. 

Madison.  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters.  Transac- 
tions.    Vol.  XIII.     Part  2. 

Madison.  Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey.  Bulletin 
No.  VIII.  Educational  Series  No.  2.  On  the  Lakes  of  South- 
eastern Wisconsin,  by  N.  M.  Fenneman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology, 
University  of  Colorado.  Illustrated.  Bulletin  No.  IX.  Economic 
Series  No.  5.  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Lead  and  Zinc  Deposits  of 
South-western  Wisconsin,  by  Ulysses  Sherman  Grant.  Illustrated. 
Bulletin  No.  X.  Economic  Series,  No.  6.  Highway  Construction  in 
Wisconsin,  by  E.  H.  Buckly,  Ph.D.     Illustrated. 

Madrid.  Sociedad  Geocnrafica.  Boletin.  Vol.  XLIV.,  No.  4,  and  Supple- 
ment to  No.  1  ;  XL  v.,  Noe.  2-4.  Revista  de  Geografia  Colonial  y 
Mercantil.     Vol.  II.     Nos.  17-23. 

Madrid.  Ayuntamiento  de  Madrid.  Estadistica  Demografica.  1902, 
Summary  ;    1903,  January  to  December.     Boletin.     Nos.   314-365. 

Marseille.  Soci^te  de  Geographic.  Bulletin.  Vol.  XXVII.  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3. 

Metz.     Verein  fUr  Erdkunde.     (Nothing  received.) 

Mexico.  Sociedad  Cientifica  "  Antonio  Alzate."  Memorias  y  Kevista. 
Vol.  XVII.,  Nos.  1-6;  XVIII.,  1-6;  XIX.,  1-7.  Calendario  Crono- 
logico  del  Siglo  XX.,  por  el  Preebitero  C.  R.  Ornelas. 

Milan.     L'Esplorazione  Commerciale.    Vol.  XVIII.     Nos.  1-24. 

Missoula  (Montana).  University  of  Montana.  University  Bulletin  No.  10. 
Biological  Series  No.  3.  A  Biological  Reconnaissance  in  the  vicinity  of 
Flathead  Lake,  by  Prof.  Morton  J.  Elrod.  University  Bulletin  No.  13, 
March,  1903.  Announcement  of  the  Courses  of  Instruction  offered  in 
the  Second  Session  of  the  University  Summer  School,  1903.  University 
Bulletin  No.  14.  Biological  Series,  No.  4.  Biological  Station  at  the 
Flathead  Lake,  Montana.  Fifth  annual  session.  University  Bulletin 
No.  16.  Biological  Series,  No.  5.  Lectures  at  Flathead  Lake, 
Session  1902.  University  Bulletin  No.  17.  Geological  Series, 
No.  1.  Some  Volcanic  Ash  Beds  of  Montana,  by  Professor 
J.  P.  Rowe,  M.A.  University  Bulletin  No.  18.  Biological 
Series,  No.  6.  Additional  Notes  to  Summer  Birds  of  Flat- 
head Lake,  with  special  reference  to  Swan  Lake,  by  P.  M.  Silloway. 
Illustrated.  President's  Report  of  the  University  of  Montana.  1902- 
1903.     Illustrated. 

Montevideo.  Museo  Nacional.  Anales.  Tome  IV.,  Parts  2-7,  Pages 
29-164;  v.,  1-160. 

Montpellier.       Socicte    Languedocienne     de     Geographic.     Bulletin.      Vol. 
XXVI.    Nos.  1-4. 
6 
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Moflcow.     Geographical  Section  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Natural  Science 
of  the  UniTeisity.     (Nothing  receired.) 

Munich.     Geographische  Gesellschaft.       fNothing  receivecL) 

Nancj.  Society  de  Geographic  de  TEst.  Bulletin.  Yol.  XXIY.  Parts 
1-4. 

Nantes.     Societe  de  Geographic.    Bulletin.     1903. 

Naplee.  Societa  Africana  d'ltalia.  Bollettino.  Anno  XXI.  Fasc.  11  and 
12  ;   XXII.,  1-10. 

Ncttchatel.     Societe  Neuchateloise  de  Geographic.     (Nothing  leoeived.) 

New  York.  American  Geographical  Society.  Bulletin.  Yol.  XXXV. 
No8.  1-5. 

New  York.  American  Mnsenm  of  Natural  History.  Bulletin.  Yol.  XIX.. 
1903.     Memoirs.     Yol.   I.,   Part   8.     Annual  Report,   1902. 

New  York.  Public  Library  (Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  Foundation).  Bul- 
letin.    Vol.  YII.    Nos.  1-12. 

Numbcrg.  Naturhistorische  Gesellschaft.  Abhandlungeu.  Band  XV. 
Heft  1. 

Odessa.     Club  Alpin  de  Crim^.     Bulletin.     1903.     Nos.  1-12. 

Omsk.  Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society,  West  Siberian  Branch. 
Report  of  Proceedings.  Yol.  XXX.  Celebration  of  25  years'  work  of 
the  Society,  1877-1902. 

Gran.  Societe  de  Geographic  et  d'Archeologie.  Bulletin  Trimestriel. 
Yol.  XXIII.     Parts  94-97. 

Para  (Brazil).  Museo  Paraense  de  Historia  Natural  e  Ethnographia. 
(Nothing  received.) 

Paris.     Society  Antisclavagiste  de  France.     (Nothing  received.) 

Paris.  Societe  de  Geographic.  *'  La  Geographic."  Yol.  YII.,  Nos.  1-6  ; 
YIII.,  1-6. 

Paris.  Societe  de  Geographic  Commerciale.  Bulletin.  Yol.  XXY.  Nos. 
1-12. 

Paris.  Soci^t^  de  Speleologic.  Spelunca.  Tome  Y.  Nos.  32-35.  (See 
List  of  Books.) 

Paris.     Societe  de  Topographie.     Bulletin.     Yol.  XXYII.     Nos.  1-3. 

Paris.  Comity  de  TAfrique  Fran9aise.  Bulletin.  1903.  Nos.  1-12.  Les 
Renseignemcnts  Coloniaux.     Noe.  1-12. 

Paris.  Revue  Geographiquc  Iiiternationaie  (M.  Georges  Renaud,  editor). 
1903.     No.  326. 

Paris.  Service  Geographique  et  des  Missions  du  Ministere  des  Colonies. 
Revue  Coloniale.     New  Series.     Noa.  11-15. 

Philadelphia.  American  Philosophical  Society.  Proceedings.  Yol.  XLII. 
Nos.  172-174. 

Philadelphia.  Commercial  Museum.  The  World's  Commerce  and  American 
Industries.  Graphically  illustrated  by  86  charts.  Prepared  by  John 
J.  MacFarlane,  A.M.  Commerce  of  Latin  America  ;  a  brief  statistical 
review. 

Philadelphia.     Free  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.     (Nothing  received.) 

Philadelphia.  Geographical  Society.  Bulletin.  Yol.  III.  No.  5.  Index 
and  Title  Page,  Yol.  III.,  January,  1901,  to  April,  1903.  Charter,  By- 
laws, and  List  of  Members,  December,  1903. 

Philadelphia.  The  Department  of  Archaeology  and  Palaeontology,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.     (Nothing  received.) 

Prague.     Societe  de  Geographic  tcheque  a  Prague.     (Nothing  received.) 

Rochefort.     Societe  de  Gec^aphie.     Bulletin.     Yol  XXV.     Nos.  1-4. 

Roma.     Societa  Geografica  Italiana.     Bollettino.    Yol.  lY.  Nos.  1-6.11,12. 
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Presented  by  Signor  Luioi  Bodio. 

Borne.     InBtitute    Internationale    de    Statistique.     Bulletin.     Tome   XIII. 
Parts  1,  3,  4. 

Rome.     Bollettino  dell'  Emigrazione.     Anno  1903.     Nos.  1-15.     Index  1903. 

Borne.     Statistica  Industrial.     Fascicolo  LXY. 

Bome.     Statiatica    della    Emigprazione    Italiana    per  L'Estero.    Negli  anni 
1900-1901. 

Bome.     Emigrazione  e  Colonie.     Vol.  I.     Europa^  Parte  1  and  2. 

Bome.     Censimento  della  Popolazione  del  Regno  d'ltalia.     1901.     Vol.  II. 

Bome.     Movimento    della  Popolazione.     1901.     Introduzione. 


Bouen.  Soci^t^  Normande  de  Geographie.  Bulletin.  1903.  January  to 
December. 

San  Francisco.  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  (R.  Falck,  of  Liverpool.) 
Sunaet.  Vol.  X.,  Nos.  3,  5,  6  ;  XI.,  1-5  ;  XII.,  1  and  2.  The  Four 
Track  News.     Vol.  IV.,  Nos.  1-3. 

San  Francisco.  Geographical  Society  of  the  Pacific.  Transactiona  and 
Proceedings.     1903.     Vol.  II.     Series  2. 

San  Francisco.     Geographical  Society  of  California.     (Nothing  received.) 

San  Jos^.     Instituto  Fisco  Geografico  de  Costa  Rica.     Boletin.     Nos.  24-35. 

Sania-Fe.  Municipalidad  de  Santa  Fe.  Oficina  de  Estadistica.  Boletin. 
1903.     Nos.  5-9. 

St.  Nazaire.     Societe  de  Geographie.     (Nothing  received.) 

St.  Petersburg.  Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society.  Journal.  Vol. 
XXXVIII.,  No.  5  ;  XXXIX.,  Nos.  1-5  ;  and  Report  for  1902,  Parts 
1  and  2. 

Santiago  (Chili).  Deutscht;  WisscEflchaftlichen  Vercins.  Verdhandlungen. 
Band  IV.,  Heft  6. 

Shanghai.  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  China.  I.,  Statistical  Series 
No.  2,  Customs  Gazette,  Nos.  137-140,  January  to  December,  1903 
Nos.  3  and  4,  Part  1,  Returns  of  Trade  and  Trade  Reports  for  1902 
Part  2,  Reports  and  Statistics  for  each  port.  II.,  Special  Series 
Medical  Reports  for  year  ending  30th  September,  1901,  6l8t  and  62nd 
iasues,  and  30th  September,  1902,  63rd  and  64th  issues. 

Stettin.  Gesellschaft  fiir  Volker-u-Erdkunde.  Bericht  iiber  das 
Vereinsjahr  1902-3. 

Stockholm.  Svenska  Sallskapet  for  Antropologi  och  Geoerrafi.  Ymer. 
1903,  Noa.  1-4. 

Stuttgart.  Wurtembergische  Verein  fiir  Handelsgeographie.  (Nothing 
received.) 

Tokio.     Geographical   Society.     Journal.     Vol.    XV.    Nos.  169-180. 

Toulouse.     Society  de  Geographie.     Bulletin.     1903.     Nos.  1-4. 

TouiB.     Society  de    Geographie.     Revue.     (Nothing  received.) 

Upeala.  Geological  Institution  of  the  University  of  Upeala.  Anger- 
maniilfvenfl  Flodomrade  af  Karl  AJileniufl.  Sveriges  Karta.  TWen 
Till  Omkring  1850,  af  Sven  Lonborg. 
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Vienna.  K.  K.  Geographische  Gesellschaft.  Mittheilnngren.  Vol.  XL VI. 
Nos.  1-12.     Abhandfungen.    Band  V.,  No.  1. 

Vienna.     K.  K.   Naturhiatoricbes  Hofmnseam.     (Nothing  receired.) 

Washington.  National  Geographic  Society.  Magazine.  Vol.  XIII.,  No. 
7  ;    XIV.,  1-3,  5-12. 

Washin^n.  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Report  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1902,  with  Appendices  Nos.  5  and  6. 

Waflhington.  U.S.  Geoloqricsal  Survey.  C.  D.  Walcott,  Director.  23rd 
Annual  Beport.     Mineral  Besourcee  of  the  United  States.     1901. 

Washington.  U.S.  Oeolo^^ical  Survey.  Monographs.  Vol.  XLII.,  The 
Carboniferous  Ammonoids  of  America,  by  J.  P.  Smith.  Vol.  XLIII., 
The  Mesabi  Iron-bearing  District  of  Minnesota,  by  C.  K.  Leith.  Vol. 
XLIV.,  Pseud ooeratitee  of  the  Cretaceous,  by  A.  Hyatt.  Vol.  XLV., 
The  Vermilion  Iron-bearing  District  of  Minnesota,  with  an  Atlas,  by 
J.  >I.  Clements. 

Washington.     U.S.  Geological  Survey.     Bulletins.     Nos.  191,  195-217. 

Washin^on.  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Professional  Papers.  No.  1,  Pre- 
liminary Beport  on  the  Ketchikan  Mining  District,  Alaska,  with  an 
introductory  sketch  of  the  Geologfy  of  South-eastern  Alaska,  by  Alfred 
Hulse  Brooks.  No.  2,  A  Beconnaissance  of  the  North-western  portion 
of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  Arthur  J.  Collier.  No.  3,  The  Geology 
and  Petrography  of  Crater  Lake,  National  Park,  by  Joe.  Silas  Dilfer 
and  Horace  Bushnell  Patton.  No.  4,  The  Forests  of  Oregon,  by  Henry 
Gannett.  No.  5,  The  Forests  of  Washington,  a  Bevision  of  Estimates, 
by  Henry  Gannett.  No.  6,  Forest  Conditions  in  the  Cascade  Bange, 
Washington,  between  the  Washington  and  Mount  Bainier  Forest 
Beserves,  by  Fred  G.  Plummer.  No.  7,  Forest  Conditions  in  the  Olympic 
Forest  Beserve,  Washington,  by  Arthur  Dowdell  and  Theodore  F. 
Bixon.  No.  8,  Forest  Conditions  in  the  Northern  Sierra  Nevada,  Cali- 
fornia, by  John  B.  Leiburg.  No.  9,  Forest  Conditions  in  the  Cascade 
Bange  Forest  Beserve,  Oregon,  by  H.  D.  Langille  and  others,  with  an 
introduction  by  Henry  Gannett.  No.  10,  Beconnaissance  from  Fort 
Hamlin  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  Alaska,  by  way  of  Dall,  Eanuti,  Allen,  and 
Eowak  Bivers,  by  W.  (C.  Mendenhall.  No.  13,  Drainage  Modifications 
in  South-eastern  Ohio  and  adjacent  parts  of  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, by  W.  G.  Tight.  No.  14,  Chemical  Analyses  of  Igneous  Bocks, 
published  from  1884  to  1900,  with  a  critical  discussion  of  the  character 
and  use  of  analyses,  by  H.  S.  Washington.  No.  15,  The  Mineral 
Besouroes  of  the  Mount  Wrangell  District,  Alaska,  by  W.  C.  Menden- 
hall and  F.  C.  Schrader. 

Washington.  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation 
Papers.  No.  65,  Operations  at  Biver  Stations,  1901,  Part  I.  (East  of 
Mississippi  Biver).  No.  66,  Operations  at  Biver  Stations,  1901,  Part 
II.  (West  of  Mississippi  Biver).  No.  67,  The  Motions  of  Underground 
Waters,  by  Charles  S.  Slichter.  No.  68,  Water  Storage  in  the  Truckee 
Basin,  California^Nevada,  by  L.  H.  Taylor.  No.  69,  Water  Powers  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  by  Henry  Albert  Pressey.  No.  70,  Geology  and 
Water  Besources  of  the  Patrick  and  Goshen  Hole  Quadrangles  in 
Eastern  Wyoming  and  Western  Nebraska,  by  George  I.  Adams.  No. 
71,  Irrigation  Systems  of  Texas,  by  Thomas  W.  Taylor.  No.  72, 
Sewage  Pollution  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  near  New  York  City  and 
its  Effect  on  Inland  Water  Besources,  by  Marshall  Ora  Leigh  ton. 
No.  73,  Water  Storage  on  Salt  Biver,  Arizona,  by  Arthur  Powell  Davis. 
No.  74,  Water  Besources  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  by  A.  L.  Fellows. 
No.  75,  Beport  of  Progress  of  Stream  Measurements  for  the  Calendar 
Year  1901,  by  F.  H.  Newell.  No.  76.  Observations  on  the  Flow  of 
Bivers  in  the  Vicinity  of  New  York  City,  by  Henry  Albert  Pressey. 
No.  77,  The  Water  Besources  of  Molokai,  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  Wal- 
dcmar  Lindgren.  No.  78,  Preliminary  Beport  on  Artesian  Basins  in 
South-western  Idaho  and  South-eastern  Oregon,  by  Israel  C.    Bussell. 
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No.  79,  Normal  and  Polluted  Waters  in  North-eastern  United  States, 
by  M.  O.  Leighton.  No.  80,  The  Relation  of  Rainfall  to  Run-off,  bv 
G.  W.  Rafter.  No.  81,  California  Hydrography,  by  J.  B.  Lippincott. 
No.  82,  Report  of  Progress  of  Stream  Measurements  for  the  Calendar 
Year  1902,  by  F.  H.  Newell.  Part  I.,  Northern  Atlantic  Coast  and 
St.  Lawrence  River  Drainage.  No.  83,  Part  II.,  Southern  Atlantic, 
Eastern  Gulf,  Eastern  Mississippi  River,  and  Great  Lakea  Drainage. 
No.  84,  Part  III.,  Western  Mississippi  and  Western  Gulf  Drainage. 
No.  85,  Part  IV.,  Interior  Basin,  Pacific  Coast,  and  Hudson  Bay 
Drainage.  No.  86,  Storage  Reservoirs  on  Stony  Creek,  California,  by 
Burt  Cole.  No.  87,  Irrigation  in  India  (second  edition),  by  H.  M. 
Wilson. 

Washington.  Smithsonian  Institution.  Reprints  of  a  Geographical 
Character  from  the  Reports  for  1900  and  1901. 

Washington.  U.S.  National  Museum.  Report  for  the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1901. 

Washington.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Weather  Bureau.  Report 
of  the  Chief  for  1903.  Bulletin  No.  33,  Weather  Folk  Lore  and  Local 
Weather  Signs.     Bulletin  L,  Climatology  of  California  ;  illustrated. 

Washington.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Weather  Bureau.  Monthly 
Weather  Review.     1903,  January  to  December. 

Washington.     U.S.  Board  on  Geographic  Names.     (Nothing  received.) 

Washington.  U.S.  War  Department.  Military  Information  Division. 
No.  II., The  Org'anization  of  the  German  Army.  No.  XX.,  Military 
Notes  on  Cuba,  November,  1898.  •  No.  XXII.,  Staffs  of  Various  Armies, 
January,  1899.  No.  XXIII.,  (Report  of  Major-G^nerid  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  Commanding  U.S.  Army,  of  nis  Tour  of  Observation  in  Europe 
(May  3th  to  October  10th,  1897);  March,  1899.  No.  XXV.,  Reports 
of  Explorations  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  (1898),  by  Captain  E.  F. 
Glenn  and  Captain  W.  R.  Abercrombie  ;  July,  1899.  No.  XXVI.,  The 
Autumn  Manoeuvres  of  1898,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Switzerland  ;  August,  1899.  No.  XXI a.. 
The  Organized  Militia  of  the  United  States,  1898  ;  Statement  of  the 
Condition  and  Efficiency  for  Service  of  the  Organized  Militia.  No. 
XXX.,  Notes  on  China,  August.  1900.  No.  XXXIII.,  Reports  on 
Military  Operations  in  South  Africa  and  China,  July,  1901.  No. 
XXXIV.,  Colonial  Army  Systems  of  the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Belgium  ;  compiled  by  Captain 
J.  S.  Herron,  Second  Cavalry,  November,  1901.  No.  XXX v.,  Target 
Practice  and  Remount  Systems  Abroad,  arranged  by  Captain  E.  A. 
Edwards,  25th  Infantry,  and  Captain  J.  S.  Herron,  2nd  Cavalry,  April, 
1902.  No.  XXXVI.,  Notes  of  Military  Interest  for  1901,  compiled  and 
arranged  bv  Captain  E.  A.  Edwards,  25th  Infantry  ;  Captain  J.  S. 
Herron,  2nd  Cavalry  ;  First-Lieutenant  H.  B.  Ferguson,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers; and  Second-Lieutenant  R.  S.  Clark,  dth  Infantry  ;  January, 
1902.     Official  Register  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  for  1902. 
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DONATIONS. 

Sample  of  Nyasaland  Cotton  (unpinned).  *  Blantyre  and  East  Africa 
Ltd.,  34,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  per  Mr.  Jolm  W.  Moir. 

Sample  of  Cotton  Grown  near  Mombasa,  East  Africa  Protectorate.  Col- 
lected by  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mombasa.  Believed  to  be  wild  cotton.  •  Mr. 
John  Amsworth,  C.M.G. 
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Sample    of    Cotton    Grown    in    Kikajn,    East    Africa    Protectonte.     froai 
Egyptian  tteed.    *  Mr.  John  Ainsworth,  CM. 6. 

Sample    of    Cotton    Grown    in    Nairobi,    East    Africa    Protectorate,    froai 
Egyptian  seed.     *  Mr.  John  Ainsworth,  C.M.G. 

Cameroons.     Sample   of    Cotton    Grown  from    Egyptian    seed.      *  Mr.     P. 
Mnllcndorf,  per  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Cameroons.     Sample   of  Cotton    Grown   from    American    seed    (early  crop). 

*  Mr.  P.  MnUendorf ,  per  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Cameroons.     Sample  of  Cotton    Grown  from    American    seed    (later  crop). 

*  Mr.  P.  MuUendorf,  per  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Cameroons.  Sample  of  Cotton  Grown  from  Indigenous  seed.  *  Mr.  P. 
MuUendorf,  per  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Cameroons.  Sample  of  Native  Tarn.  *  Mr.  P.  Mnllendorf,  per  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Sample  of  Unginned  Lagos  Cotton  ;  250  bales  of  this  cotton  arrived  in 
Liverpool,  October  7tTi.  1903.  ♦  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  per  Mr.  J.  Howard 
Beed. 

Sample  of  Lagos  Cotton,  from  Messrs.  Paton,  Maclaran,  and  Co.,  Liverpool; 
900  bales  of  this  cotton  were  sold  at  Liverpool,  October  5th,  1903,  at 
5|d.  per  pound.     *  Mr.  Alfred  Brown. 

Sample  of  Cotton  Grown  in  Uganda  from  Egyptian  seed.  *  Mr.  John 
Ainsworth,  C.M.G. 

Two  Samples  of  Aloe  Fibre  Grown  in  Eaat  Africa;  collected  at  places  near 
Teita  and  Makindu,  on  the  Uganda  Railway.  *  Mr.  John  Ainsworth, 
C.M.G. 

Sample  of  "  Non-Flam  '*  Patent  Safety  Flannelette,  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Whipp  Bros,  and  Tod  Limited,  Manchester.  •  Mr.  Robert 
Whipp. 

Two  Casts  of  Stone  Mining  Tools  (from  Roman  times).  Found  in  Alderley 
Edge  Mines.     *  Mr.  C.  Roeder. 

Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa.  An  Axe,  used  in  the  Interior.  •  The  Rev. 
Canon  F.  C.  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa.  A  Comb  used  for  dressing  the  hair.  •The 
Rev.  Canon  F.  C.  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa.  A  Gourd  used  as  a  water  bottle,  with  a  net  to 
hold  the  bottle.     •The  Rev.  Canon  F.  C.  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

French  Guinea,  West  Africa.  A  Grass  Dish  Cover.  •  The  Rev.  Canon 
F.  C.  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

West  Africa.  A  Skin  Water  Bottle  used  in  the  Interior.  •The  Rev. 
Canon  F.  C.  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

South  Africa.  A  Small  Gourd,  ornamented  with  beads,  used  as  a  snuff  box. 
•  The  Rev.  Canon  F.  C.  Smith,  M.A..  F.R.G.S. 

Sample  of  Tea  from  Shansi,  North  China.  An  expert's  opinion  is  as 
follows  :  "I  submitted  the  sample  of  tea  to  a  tea  merchant,  and  he 
says  the  only  market  in  England  is  Horniman's,  as  that  class  of  tea  is 
all  sent  to  Russia.     *  Mr.  R.  W.   Swallow,  B.Sc. 
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Alexander,  W.  T, 

Andrews,  Rev.  E.  M.,  A.T.S. 
HArgyll,  His  Gx*ace  the  Duke  of,  K.T. 

Armistead,  Richard 

Armitage,  Sam. 

Armstrong,  F. 

Aming,  A.  W. 

Arnold,  W.  A. 

Asooli,  E. 

Ashworth,  Francis 

Ashworth,  Wm.,  F.C.A. 

Atkinson,  Thos. 

Bailey,  Alderman  Sir  W.  H.,  J. P. 

Balfour,  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.,  M.P. 
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Banks,  Thos. 
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Bardsley,  G.  W. 

Barlow,  John  R.,  J.P. 

Bamingham,  James 

Barningham,  Thomas 
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Ltd. 
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THE 


MANCHESTER  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY 


RATTLES. 


I.     OBJECT  AND   WORK. 

The  object  of  the  Manchester  Qeographical  Society  is  to  promote  the  study 
of  all  branches  of  Geographical  Science,  especially  in  its  relations  to  commerce  and 
civilisation. 

The  work  of  the  Society  shall  be : — 

1.  To  further  in  every  way  thb  pursuit  of  the  science ;  as,  by  the  study  of  official 
and  scientific  documents,  by  communications  with  learned,  industrial  and  commercial 
societies,  by  oorrespoudence  with  consuls,  men  of  science,  explorers,  missionaries,  and 
travellerif,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  teaching  of  geography  in  schools  and 
colleges. 

2.  To  hold  meetings  at  which  papers  shall  be  read,  or  lectures  delivered  by 
members  or  others. 

8.  To  examine  the  possibility  of  opening  new  markets  to  commerce  and  to 
collect  information  as  to  the  number,  character,  needs,  natural  products  and  resources 
of  such  populations  as  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  relation  with  British  commerce 
and  industry. 

4.  To  promote  and  encourage,  in  such  way  as  may  be  found  expedient,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  Societies,  the  exploration  of  the  less  known 
regions  of  the  earth. 

5.  To  inquire  into  all  questions  relating  to  British  and  Foreign  colonisation  and 
emigration. 

6.  To  publish  a  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  with  a  summary  of 
geographicfd  information. 

7.  To  form  a  collection  of  maps,  charts,  geographical  works  of  reference,  and 
specimens  of  raw  materials  and  commercial  products. 

8.  The  Society  shall  not  enter  into  any  financial  transactions  beyond  those 
necessarily  attached  to  its  declared  object^  and  shall  not  make  any  dividend,  gift, 
division,  or  bonus  in  money  unto  or  between  any  of  its  members. 

II.     ORGANISATION. 

9.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  associate,  corresponding,  and  honorary 
members. 

10.  A  Council  shall  be  chosen  annually  from  the  ordinary  members  to  conduct  the 
a£FairB  of  the  Society.  It  shall  consist  of  a  President,  four  or  more  Vice-Presidents, 
a  Treasurer,  two  or  more  Honorary  Secretaries  (including  a  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Correspondence),  and  twenty-one  Councillors. 

11.  There  shall  be  three  Trustees  elected  by  the  Society,  who  shall  hold  office 
until  death,  disability,  insolvency,  or  resignation.  They  shall  be  members  of  the 
Council  by  virtue  of  their  office. 
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12.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Council  daring  the  current  year  may  be  filled 
up  by  the  Council. 

III.     ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS. 

13.  Every  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Society  as  an  ordinary  or  an  associate 
member  must  be  proposed  by  a  member.  The  proposal  shall  be  read  out  at  the  next 
Ordinary  .Meeting  of  the  members,  and  any  objectiou  shall  be  forwarded  in  writing  to 
the  Secretary  within  seven  days. 

14.  The  election  of  members  is  entrusted  to  the  Council.  The  names  of  those 
elected  shall  be  announced  from  the  chair  at  the  next  Ordinary  Meeting  after  the 
electioii. 

15.  The  Secretary  shall  within  three  days  forward  to  every  newly-elected  member 
notice  of  his  election,  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  and  a  card  announcing  the 
days  on  which  the  Ordinary  Meetings  will  be  held  during  the  session.  Buc  the 
election  of  an  ordinary  or  associate  member  shall  not  be  complete,  nor  shall  he  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  member,  until  he  shall  have  paid  hid  first  year's 
subscription.  Unless  such  payment  be  made  within  three  calendar  months  from  the 
date  of  election  the  election  shall  be  void. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect  honorary  and  corresponding  members. 

17.  Women  shall  be  eligible  as  members  and  officers  of  the  Society. 

IV.  PAYMENTS. 

18.  Any  ordinary  member  shall  pay  an  Hnnual  subscription  of  £1  la.,  or  be  may 
compound  by  one  payment  of  £10  10a.  An  associate  member  shall  pay  an  annual 
subscription  of  IDs.  6d.     The  Society's  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January. 

19.  Members  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  or  to  enjoy  any  other  privilege  of  the 
Society  so  long  as  their  payment  shall  continue  in  arrear,  but  associate  members 
shall  not  vote  nor  shall  they  take  any  part  in  the  govemmeot  of  the  Society. 

20.  The  first  annual  payment  of  a  member  elected  in  November  or  December 
shall  cover  his  subscripton  to  the  31st  December  in  the  year  following. 

21.  On  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year  there  shall  be  put  up  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  a  complete  list  of  the  members  with  the  amount  of  their  subscription  due, 
and  as  the  amounts  are  paid  the  fact  shall  be  marked  on  the  list. 

22.  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  every  member  whose  subscription  shall  not  have  been 
paid  by  the  first  of  February,  and  if  the  arrears  are  not  discharged  by  the  first  of  July 
the  Council  may  remove  the  member  from  the  list  of  members  Any  member,  whose 
subscription  is  in  arrear  for  two  years  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Journal  of 
the  Society 

V.  MEETINGS. 

23.  The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  of  three  kinds — Ordinary,  Annual,  and 
Special. 

24.  In  all  meetings  a  majority  of  those  present  Rhall  decide  all  questions,  the 
President  or  Chairman  having  a  casting  vote  in  addition  to  his  own. 

ORDINARY    IIBBTINOB. 

25.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  once  a  month,  from  the 
mouth  of  October  to  the  month  of  May,  or  oftener,  if  judged  expedient  by  the  Council. 

26.  All  members  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrexr  shall  have  a  right  to  be 
present.     All  ordinary  members  shall  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  one  visitor. 

27    The  order  of  proceediugd  shall  be  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  minutes  of  the  lasn  meer.iug  to  be  read  and  if  correctly  recorded  they 

shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(b)  Presents,  whether  of  money,  books,  maps,  charts,  instruments  or  specimens 

made  to  the  Society  to  be  announced. 

^c)  The  election  of  new  members  to  be  declared  and  the  names  of  candidates 
to  be  read. 

{d)  Papers  and  comm**  ..icationa  to  be  read  and  di&cussed. 
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28.  At  these  meetings  nothing  relating  to  the  rules  or  management  shall  he 
hrought  forward,  hat  the  minute  bnook  of  the  Council  shall  be  on  the  table  at  each 
meeting  for  the  inspection  of  any  member,  and  extracts  therefrom  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  chairman,  be  read  to  the  meeting  on  the  requisition  of  any  member. 

29.  On  occasions  of  exceptional  interest  the  Council  may  make  provision  for  a 
larger  admission  of  visitors. 

ANNUAL     HBBTIMOS. 

80.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  Council  shall  determine. 

31.  Fourteen  days'  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  be  sent  to  every  member  within 
the  United  Kingdom  who  has  given  his  address  to  the  Secretary,  and  notice  of  the 
meeting  shall  be  advertised  in  such  newspapers  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

32.  The  object  of  this  meeting  shall  be  to  receive  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  and  the  Treasurer's  Balance  Sheet,  to  hear  the  President's  address,  to  elect 
the  Council  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  transact  any  other  business. 

83.  Any  two  ordinary  members  may  nominate  candidates  for  the  Council  or  for 
office  not  later  than  one  week  prior  to  the  day  of  election,  and  the  names  of  candidates 
so  nominated  shall  be  at  once  put  up  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society.  The  election  of 
the  Council  and  officers  shall  be  by  ballot. 

SPECIAL  OKNSRAL  MBBTIM08. 

84.  The  Council  may  call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  whenever  they 
shall  consider  it  necessary,  and  thry  shall  do  so  if  required  by  20  ordinary  members. 

85.  A  week's  notice  of  the  time  and  object  of  every  Special  Meeting  shall  be  sent 
to  all  members.  No  other  business  shall  be  entertained  than  that  of  which  notice  has 
been  thus  given. 

86.  Twenty  ordinary  members  shall  form  a  quorum. 

VI.     COUNCIL  AND  OFFICERS. 

THB  COUNCIL. 

37.  The  government  of  the  Society  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  Council,  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Society. 

38.  The  Council  shall  annually  elect  a  Chairman  and  Vice- Chairman. 

89.  The  President  or  the  Chairman,  or  any  three  members  of  the  Council,  may 
at  any  time  call  a  meeting  thereof,  to  which  every  member  of  the  Council  shall  be 
summoned. 

40.  Seven  shall  form  a  quorum. 

41.  In  order  to  secure  the  most  efficient  study  and  treatment  of  the  various 
subjects  which  constitute  the  chief  work  of  the  Society,  the  Council  may  appoint 
Committees  for  special  purposes.  These  Committees,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Council,  may  associate  with  themselves  any  persons — whether  members  of  the  Society 
or  not — from  whom  they  may  desire  to  obtain  special  assistance  or  information.  The 
Committees  shall  report  to  the  Council  the  results  of  their  proceedings. 

42.  The  President,  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  the  H  morary 
Secretaries,  shall,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  be  members  of  all  Committees  appointed 
by  the  Council. 

PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRBSIDKNTS. 

48.  The  President  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  chairman  of  all  the  meetings  of 
the  Society.    In  the  absence  of  the  President,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  may  preside. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

44.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to  see  that  the  rules  are 
properly  observed,  to  call  for  reports  and  accounts  from  Committees  and  Officers,  and 
to  summon,  when  necessarv,  special  meetings  of  the  Council  and  of  Committees. 
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45.  The  TreMorer  haa  the  charge  of  all  aoeounta ;  he  ahall  pay  all  aoooonta  dae 
by  the  Sodetj  after  they  have  been  examined  and  approred  by  the  GounciL 

46.  He  shall  aee  that  all  moneya  dae  to  the  Society  are  collected,  and  ahall  have 
power,  with  the  approval  of  the  Councii,  to  appoint  a  collector.  All  nioneja  received 
shall  be  immediately  paid  to  the  bankera  of  the  Society. 

47.  The  bank  paasbook  and  the  book  of  accounts  shall  be  laid  upon  the  table  at 
every  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Council. 

48.  The  accounts  shall  be  audited  annually  by  two  members,  who  shall  be  elected 
at  an  ordinary  meeting  at  least  one  month  before  the  Annual  Meeting. 

BBCBETARIB8. 

49.  The  duty  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  shall  be  : — 

(a)  To  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Council. 

(6)  To  attend  the  meetings  of  the  members  and  of  the  Council,  and  minute 
their  proceedings. 

(e)  At  the  ordinary  meetingp,  to  announce  gifts  presented  to  the  Society 
since  their  last  meeting ;  to  read  the  names  of  all  new  members  and  of 
candidates  for  admiaaiou,  and  the  papers  communicated  to  the  Society, 
which  have  been  directed  by  the  Council  to  be  read. 

(d)  To  have  immediate  superintendence  of  all  persons  employed,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  to  take  charge  of  all 
maps,  books,  furniture  and  other  effects. 

50.  It  shall  be  the  more  especial  duty  of  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  to 
conduct,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Council,  correspondence  with  Foreign  Societies, 
and  with  persons  resident  abroad. 

51.  In  addition  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  there  rhall  be  a  paid  Secretary 
appointed  by  the  Council,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  assist  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  to 
issue  the  notices  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Society,  andtoact  under  the  instructions 
of  the  Council. 


The  foregoing  Hulei,  cu  now  amended^  were  approved  and  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
the  memberi  of  the  Society,  of  which  due  notice  had  been  given  to  the  mtmherSf  hefd 
in  the  Town  I/all,  Manchetttr^  Wedneiday,  October  3rd,  ISSj^ 

(Signed)  GEOHOB,  President. 

S.  ALFRED  STEINTHAL,  Chairman, 

F.  ZIMMERN,  Honorary  Secretary. 

JAS.  D.  WILDE,  M.A.,  honorary  Secretary, 

ELI  SOWERBUTTS,  Secretary. 


[Copt.] 

It  is  bereby  certified  that  this  Society  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act  6  and  7 
Vict.,  Cap.  36,  intituled  '^  An  Act  to  exempt  from  County,  Borough,  Parochial,  and 
othe(  Local  Rates,  Lands  and  Buildings  occupied  by  Scientific  or  Literary  Societies." 

Seal  of  Registry  of 
Friendly  boeiefcies. 

This  15th  day  of  January,  1895.  E.  W.  B. 


c  i. 
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